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Critical social tiesne an introduction 
and critique 


ABSTRACT 


This paper gives a systematic introduction to the major themes of 
Jürgen Habermas’ formulation of critical social theory. A discussion 
of his views on knowledge, cognitive interests, and scientific method 
is followed by an account of his social theory and his attempt to 
combine Marxism with mainstream sociology. In criticism it is 
argued that Habermas has not yet solved all the problems of a 
‘realist’? approach to sociology and that his synthesis is incomplete. 
It is argued that sociology can progress through a critical dialogue 
with Habermas’ work. 


The aim of this paper! is to give an introduction to the thought of 
Jiirgen Habermas in such a way that those who are interested in under- 
standing his ideas yet do not have the stamina to read all his available 
work will possess a ‘sketch map’ of his version of critical sociology. 
Hopefully, this will encotrage readers to consult the original works. 
Only on the basis of informed discussion can scientific advance be made. 
The fate of complex writers is to be rejected rather than refuted—that 
is, they are disregarded because of their complexity and obscurity rather 
than because of their lack of scientific rigour, validity, etc. The aim of 
this paper, then, is to initiate fruitful discussion, to give a systematic 
account of Habermas’ ideas, and to suggest some important lines of 
criticism. 

The work of Habermas has developed, along with that of his col- 
leagues Wellmer and Schmidt,® from the earlier work in critical theory 
by Adorno, Horkheimer and other members of the Institute for Social 
Research at Frankfurt.’ The work of the Frankfurt School relates to the 
debates over ‘scientific’ and ‘historicis? approaches to Marxism, and 
over the ‘Young’ and the ‘Old’ Marx. The critical approach became 
increasingly involved in philosophical debates in German sociology, 
resulting in the now-famous confrontation between Adorno and 
Popper.4 Habermas has continued this line of argument and has 
attempted to develop a methodology for critical social theory through a 
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systematic reconstruction of the works of Hegel and Marx, and a 
critique of ‘positivist and ‘hermeneutic’ interpretations of science. 

I shall begin by considering Habermas’ theory of knowledge and 
then turn to his substantive social theory. Having discussed his fullest 
and most systematic versions of epistemology and social theory, I shall 
turn to his more recent considerations on methodology. Thereafter I 
shall outline some criticisms. 


HABERMAS’ ANALYSIS OF KNOWLEDGE 


Habermas’ theory of knowledge attempts to establish a connection 
between methodological rules and ‘knowledge-constitutive interests’, 
and to root these in a theory of social evolution. This is the basis of his 
argument that epistemology today appears as social theory. Specifically, 
he posits the notion of knowledge-constitutive interests as a link between 
scientific methodology and social action. Critical social theory, which 
embodies both a social philosophy and an empirical sociology, is the 
standpoint from which these interests can be analysed. Knowledge- 
constitutive interests, or cognitive interests, are transcendental: they are 


fundamental orientations to knowledge and action which are rooted in . 


the underlying conditions of the evolution of the human species. Since 
they are necessary conditions for particular types of knowledge, 
Habermas sees his typologies of cognitive interests and types of know- 
ledge as logically exhaustive. This analysis is based on a philosophical 
anthropology which relates the different types of knowledge to the 
deep structure of human experience. Cognitive interests refer to the 
link between the origin, application, and validity of knowledge, a link 
which is brought about through the necessary embedding of knowledge 
in experience and action.’ 

Habermas identifies three cognitive interests: the technical, the 
practical, and the emancipatory. The technical interest refers to those 
aspects of knowledge and action which are concerned with manipulat- 
ing the environment and ensuring successful action; it involves gaining 
and expanding control over natural objects and events. The practical 
interest refers to those aspects of knowledge and action which are 
concerned with attaining and extending understanding and consensus 
in intersubjective relations so as to achieve community and mutuality. 
At a more abstract level, the emancipatory interest involves liberating 
men from historically contingent constraints through a process of ‘self- 
reflection’. Whereas the technical and practical interests are ‘primary 
forms of cognitive world constitution’, the emancipatory interest is a 
derivative, ‘meta-interest’.6 It is derivative in the sense that it is 
linked with derivative types of action: exploitation and systematically 
distorted communication; that is, it relates to situations where the 
various sub-systems of a society are structured in ways which cannot 
berationally grounded.’ The technical and practical interests are aspects 
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of the process of social evolution, where evolution is seen as the 
emancipatory struggle of the human species.8 They must be compre- 
hended as aspects of the meta-interest of emancipatory reason itself. 

In his latest works, Habermas characterizes the cognitive interests as 
deep structure ‘rules’ in the specific sense that Chomsky has given to 
that term. Such rules are to be seen as invariant social universals, and 
for this reason are transcendental to immediate experience. As aspects 
of the deep structure of social evolution they make possible the surface 
features of action and knowledge. Habermas argues that they are ‘rules 
according to which we constitute the world of experience’,® and since 
they are not immediately given to consciousness they can only be dis- 
covered reflexively through a process of reconstruction. The episte- 
mologist reflects on knowledge and action and so gives a rational 
reconstruction of the underlying rules which are presumed to generate 
that knowledge and action. 

Habermas recognizes three types of knowledge based on the three 
interests: analytical-empirical, historical-hermeneutic, and critical- 
dialectical. Analytical-empirical knowledge is that which is embodied 
in the natural sciences. Theorizing consists of the construction of 
‘deductive-nomological theories which ‘fit’? data derived from observa- 
tion.19 Analytical-empirical knowledge yields ‘information’ and is 
structured into ‘explanations’. Information is technically utilizable know- 
ledge in the sense that its application can, in principle, expand human 
powers of technical control and manipulation.!1 Habermas makes two 
major points about analytical-empirical knowledge: he criticizes the 
‘positivistic’ interpretation of it, and he argues that it is too restrictive 
for social phenomena. He argues that the dominant approach to the 
philosophy of science has treated a distorted view of analytical-empirical 
knowledge as the paradigm for all knowledge, and he terms this ap- 
proach ‘positivism’ or ‘scientism’. Habermas is critical of the ‘positivistic 
self-understanding’ of analytical-empirical knowledge, which fails to 
recognize its underlying technical interest.12 But he argues that this 
orthodoxy has come into question due to the works of Kuhn, Feyera- 
bend, Lakatos, and Toulmin, and by works in the analytical philosophy 
of language.18 Additionally, he claims that Popper himself has been 
consistently critical of elements of positivism, although he has never 
taken these criticisms to their logical conclusion. Habermas’ criticism 
of the analytical-empirical approach in social science is that it is unduly 
restrictive. Specifically, he criticizes its empiricism in favour of a 
realist or essentialist position, according to which it is necessary that 
theory grasps the real structure of the social totality.14 

The historical-hermeneutic knowledge of the cultural sciences works 
through a ‘cycle of interpretation’ (the hermeneutic circle) in which 
theorizing always depends upon a prior understanding of the object of 
knowledge. It aims to relate ordinary utterances and social products to 
the social life-world in which they are constituted. This is the method 
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of Verstehen.15 Historical-hermeneutic knowledge yields ‘interpretations’ 
and is structured into processes of ‘understanding’. Interpretations are 
practically relevant knowledge, in the sense that they aid ‘mutual 
understanding in the conduct of life’.16 

Critical-dialectical knowledge is specific to social science and com- 
bines the other two forms of knowledge by recognizing their limitations 
and the need to reconcile them in a higher synthesis. Examples of 
critical sciences given by Habermas are psychoanalysis and Marxism, 
although he claims that both Freud and Marx tended to interpret their 
works positivistically. Critical social theory has both a philosophical 
and a sociological component. Its philosophical component takes the 
connection between knowledge and interests as it object, whilst the 
sociological component examines the structures of the various forms of 
society which have existed in human history. The two components are 
linked, in as much as evolution is seen as a process of historical ‘self- 
formation’.1” Critical theory aims to restore to men an awareness of 
their position as active, yet historically limited subjects. In so far as it 
discovers which forms of constraint on human freedom are necessary 
and which are historically specific, it generates a critique of society: the 
institutions of a society are compared with the objective possibilities 
of human development, with the ideal of a rational society. In this way, 
actors can achieve a historically conditioned autonomy and so engage 
in rational social change. Therefore, critical social theory goes beyond 
the nomological knowledge of the analytical-empirical approach in 
order to discover when theoretical statements grasp ‘invariant regulari- 
ties of social action as such’ and when they express ‘ideologically 
frozen relations of dependence’.18 The result is a ‘critically mediated 
knowledge of laws’.1° In achieving this it combines the understanding of 
subjectively intended meanings with real causal mechanisms. Habermas 
argues that ‘By linking the method of Verstehen in this manner with the 
objectivating procedures of causal-analytical science and by permitting 
the realization of both through a mutually transcending critique, the 
dialectical approach overcomes the separation of theory and history.’2° 
In so far as it embodies both information and interpretation, critical 
knowledge is structured as an ‘explanatory understanding’. 

Habermas remarks—and this may surprise many of his critics—that 
much sociology, recent German sociology in particular, comes very 
close to his notion of critical social theory. He goes so far as to argue that 
more attention should be paid to acquiring analytical-empirical know- 
ledge of social regularities. Sociologists ‘ought to devote all efforts to 
acquiring more and better information of this kind’.®1 German sociology 
—unlike economics and political science—has continued to place such 
nomological information in the context of a historically oriented theory 
of society which furthers the self-understanding of the acting subjects. 
His reason for entering into ‘the Positivist dispute’ was that he wished 
to criticize the positivistic interpretation of social science, and so 
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prevent sociology from becoming just one more specialized technocratic 
science, Critical social theory is not an ideal, it is an endangered reality. 
Habermas aims not to reject previous approaches to sociology, but to 
point out their limitations and to incorporate them in a broader 
synthesis. 


HABERMAS’ SOCIAL THEORY 


The context for Habermas’ social theory, and therefore for his analysis 
of knowledge, is an essentially Hegelian notion of the evolution of the 
human species as a process of formation, or education. Habermas argues 
that this formation process operates through social ‘media’, i.e. basic 
social mechanisms which underly different aspects of the process of 
evolution. Habermas’ thought on the social media has undergone a 
number of modifications. It was not until he re-examined Hegel’s early 
philosophy that he succeeded in arriving at a coherent analysis of the 
three social media of human evolution.®? His solution was to present 
- language, labour, and interaction as three social media, with ‘domina- 
tion’ as a category referring to the specific historical distortions of 
labour and interaction which arise in the course of social evolution. 
In his analysis of Hegel’s early philosophy of mind, Habermas shows 
that, for Hegel, the evolutionary formation of self-consciousness 
involved three fundamental aspects of ‘Absolute spirit? which Habermas 
identifies as symbolic representation (or language), instrumental action, 
and communicative action. Together, these define the two concrete 
forms of ‘Actual spirit’: social labour (or work) and social interaction. 23 

In the concrete forms of human society, instrumental action appears 
as social labour, and communicative action appears as social inter- 
action. Whilst the abstract types of action are each separately con- 
stituted through language, the concrete types of social action are 
dependent upon one another. Both the technical rules employed in 
social labour and the norms of social interaction are formulated in 
language, and the two types of action then enter into an interdependent 
relationship with one another. On the one hand, the cooperation 
necessary for social labour must be backed up by social norms; on the 
other hand, mutual recognition in interaction depends upon the 
recognition of rights of possession, and possession arises from the labour 
process.24 Thus, the interdependence of social labour and social inter- 
action in human evolution shows that emancipation must take account 
of the interconnection between them. And it is on this basis that Habermas 
justifies his argument that a critical social theory, oriented by an 
emancipatory interest, involves the synthesis of the types of knowledge 
generated through the technical and practical interests. 

It is the types of action and social action which constitute the 
scaffolding of Habermas’ work, and each must be discussed in more 
detail. 
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I. Instrumental actions and the social labour process 


Habermas sees instrumental action (Qweckrationalitdt) in terms of a 
strict means-end relationship and strategic choice. The strategic element 
involves analytical knowledge derived from formal calculations on the 
basis of preference rules and decision rules; the means-end element 
involves empirical knowledge derived from conditional predictions on 
the basis of technical rules and observations. Instrumental action 
involves the assessment of alternative choices in terms of the effective 
control of external reality, although such actions may or may not 
achieve the desired end. Contrary to what Habermas often implies, 
this type of action ‘is not defined in terms of the employment of accurate 
analytical-empirical scientific knowledge. Rather, the action is defined 
from the point of view of the actor in terms of Parsons’ pattern variables.25 
Instrumental action involves neutrality, specificity, universalism, and 
performance. Habermas argues that the learning process involved in 
instrumental action concerns the acquisition of problem-solving skills, 
and that the failure of an action indicates the actor’s incompetence. 
The paradigm for instrumental action is the labour process, since it is 
here that instrumental actions are most clearly and systematically 
manifested. Labour is seen as the process which regulates the material 
interchange, or metabolism, between man and nature: it is the process 
of transforming the material basis through which the survival and 
reproduction of.the species is ensured.?6 


2. Communicative actions and social interaction 


Communicative action is governed by consensual norms which define 
reciprocal behavioural expectations. Such norms must be understood 
and recognized as binding by the actors, and they are enforced through 
the use of sanctions. It is this intersubjective understanding and 
recognition which validates the norms. This type of action is not defined 
as irrational, or even non-rational—Habermas claims that it follows 
‘the rationality of language games’. Like instrumental action, it is 
defined from the actor’s point of view in terms of the pattern variables— 
this time, affectivity, diffuseness, particularism, and quality.2” The 
learning process involved in communicative action is the internalization 
of motivations, and failure is indicative of deviance.28 The paradigm 
for communicative action is the reciprocity and mutuality of social 
interaction: the process through which the species constructs a con- 
sciousness of itself as a subject. 

Each type of social action can be analysed in terms of the particular 
social systems with which it is associated. Social interaction generates 
an ‘institutional framework’ (or ‘socio-cultural life-world’) which is 
particularly realized in systems such as family and kinship, although it 
permeates the whole of society. The sub-system of instrumental action 
comprises the economy and the state apparatus, both of which are 
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‘embedded? in the institutional framework. As has already been argued, 
labour and interaction are interdependent. However, Habermas 
recognizes that the institutional framework has a certain ‘priority’ in 
the constitution of society: ‘Of course, only institutionalization can 
guarantee that such [instrumental] action will in fact follow definite 
technical rules and expected strategies with adequate probability.’29 
Technical rules must be backed-up by the binding power of social 
norms. : 

Political economy has as its object the social systems of instrumental 
action and Habermas believes that Marx’s critique of political economy 
is the exemplar for critical social science in this area. From the stand- 
point of Habermas’ Marxism, social labour is the universal element of 
all social life through which man seeks to satisfy his basic needs. It 
consists of the natural interchange between man and his environment. 
This ‘material’ relation of man to nature is a condition of existence for 
the individual, and is the dynamic of social evolution. Labour occurs 
under definite historical forms, definite modes of production. It is in the 
mode of production that the techniques of instrumental action (the 
forces of production) are embedded in a particular aspect of the institu- 
tional framework (the relations of production). Marx’s contribution to 
critical social science was to show that in all known modes of production 
labour was performed under conditions of an alienation from its true 
nature as an expression of species-being. ‘Exploitation’ is any structure 
of the relations of production which generates alienated labour. The 
aim of the critique of political economy is to show that exploitation is a 
historically specific form of domination which can be dispensed with in a 
fully rational society.8° 

But Marx’s critique of political economy was not a complete critical 
social science. Whilst he criticized the form of domination found in 
systems of instrumental action (exploitation), Marx did little to criticize 
the form of domination found in systems of communicative action. He 
examined the material and instrumental preconditions for a rational 
society, but he did not discuss the forms of communication characteristic 
of such a society. This is the task which Habermas sets for himself. His 
aim is to construct an ‘ideology-critique’, a critique of systematically 
distorted communication. Only in this way can Marx’s critical social 
science be completed. To this end Habermas has begun to construct a 
theory of communication as such. 

Habermas argues that the traditional hermeneutic understanding of 
communication relies on the notion of ‘communicative competence’, 
and that for this reason, the hermeneutic approach can be employed 
only if actors are ‘competent’. This leads him to the problem of defining 
communicative competence. He criticizes Chomsky’s model of language 
for separating abstract ‘competence’ from actual ‘performance’. Com- 
petence refers to an abstract system of rules based on an innate language 
apparatus of linguistic universals; performance refers to the use of 
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language in actual speech and is determined by peripheral psycho- 
logical and sociological conditions which restrict the application of 
linguistic competence.81 Chomsky’s model requires that phonetics, 
grammar, and semantics be rigidly separated from pragmatics. Haber- 
mas starts out by criticizing the application of this idea to semantics, 
arguing that not all universal meanings need be regarded as innate— 
even though they are ‘universal’, they may nevertheless be culturally 
determined. Universal meaning elements (for example, kinship terms) 
may derive from features specific to culture, but which are common to all 
cultures. Habermas attempts to show that communicative competence 
depends upon both innate language capacity and certain socio-cultural 
conditions. He argues that ‘in order to participate in normal discourse, 
the speaker must have—in addition to his linguistic competence— 
basic qualifications of speech and of symbolic interaction (role- 
behaviour) at his disposal, which we may call communicative compet- 
ence’.82 Communicative competence is a set of abstract rules which 
generate what Habermas terms an ‘ideal speech community’. His 
analysis relates to the intersubjective and institutional conditions which 
make mutual understanding possible. People are not competent if 
these conditions do not exist, and if people are not competent, their f 
communicative actions are systematically distorted. Traditional 
hermeneutics needs to be modified so as to take account of this notion 
of communicative competence. Where communication is organized on 
the basis of social domination, rather than on the basis of a free com- 
munity of speakers, hermeneutics gives way to ‘ideology-critique’. 
Habermas’ next task is to give a more specific definition of syste- 
matically distorted communication. He argues that it can fairly easily 
be recognized on the individual level, if, for example, there is a speech 
disturbance due to a failure of the speaker to follow the normal con- 
ventions of his society. However, it can also exist where the normal 
conventions themselves are at fault: ‘Pseudo-communication produces 
a system of reciprocal misunderstandings, which are not recognized as 
such, due to the pretence of pseudo-consensus. Only a neutral observer 
notices that the participants do not understand one another.’33 Haber- 
mas takes Freud’s psychoanalysis as his starting point for an analysis 
of this phenomenon and attempts to relate this to his notion of the ideal 
speech community. This ideal rarely exists in actual social situations and 
Habermas would argue that all known societies can be analysed as pat- 
terns of systematically distorted communication. It is worth quoting him 
at length on the conditions which must be met for free communication: 


An unlimited interchangeability of dialogue roles demands that no 
side be privileged in the performance of these roles: pure intersub- 
jectivity exists only when there is complete symmetry in the distribu- 
tion of assertion and disputation, revelation and hiding, prescription 
and following among the partners of communication. As long as 
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these symmetries exist, communication will not be hindered by con- 
straints arising from its own structure: (1) in the case of unrestricted 
discussion (in which no prejudiced opinion can continually avoid 
being made thematic and being criticized) it is possible to develop 
strategies for reaching unconstrained consensus; (2) based on the 
mutuality of unimpaired self-representation (which includes the 
acknowledgment of the self-representation of the Other as well), it 
is possible to achieve subtle nearness along with inviolable distance 
among the partners and that means communication under conditions 
of extreme individuation; (3) in the case of full complementation of 
expectations (which excludes one-sided obliging norms), the claim 
of universal understanding exists as well as the necessity of universa- 
lized norms. These three symmetries represent, by the way, a linguistic 
conceptualization for that which we traditionally apprehend as the 
ideas of truth, freedom, and justice.34 


Where the intersubjective conditions of symbolic interaction (role- 
playing) are not based on truth, freedom and justice, communicative 
action is systematically distorted. Social interaction in real situations is 
not primarily controlled by motives which coincide with the intentions 
of the actor—the greater the importance of those underlying needs 
which cannot freely be converted into public communications, the 
greater the degree of systematic distortion (i.e. the less ‘competent’ is the 
actor). The degree of systematic distortion increases with the general 
level of repressive domination in a society, the latter being dependent, in 
turn, on the developmental stage of the productive forces and political 
power. 

My main aim in this paper is to outline the main features of 
Habermas’ approach to sociology, but some account must be given of 
how he employs his particular orientation in studying actual processes 
of change. In broad terms, the main problem of historical sociology, as 
Habermas sees it, is the transition from traditional to rational society. 
Capitalism is seen as the form of society which makes the first break 
with traditionalism in the name of rationality. Habermas argues that 
this process can be fulfilled only through the supersession of capitalism: 
the full development of the principle of rationality is incompatible 
with the capitalist form in which it was nurtured.35 The fully rational 
society is the culmination of human evolution. To this end, Habermas 
sees it as necessary to reconstruct the historical materialist account of the 
stages of social development. A classification of stages must be based 
upon the forms taken by both labour and interaction.3* Perhaps the 
most important aspect of this scheme of social development is his 
argument that it is important to distinguish ‘liberal capitalism’ from 
‘late capitalism’. 

Each of the societal types which he identifies is defined by a parti- 
cular ‘organizational principle’ which determines the patterns of 
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exploitation and systematically distorted communication. In liberal 
capitalism, the organizational principle was that of the market, which 
gave rise to a class polarized society and to endemic economic crisis 
tendencies. The system as a whole was legitimated in terms of the 
apparent ‘exchange of equivalents’ which obscured the real exploitative 
relations of the appropriation of surplus value. The development of 
oligopoly and state intervention destroys this system and creates a 
qualitatively new form of capitalist society in which many of the 
original Marxian ideas no longer hold. In late capitalism, the economic 
crisis tendencies can be resolved, but only at the expense of displacing 
them to the political level. The state can regulate the crises of a market 
economy, but only by creating persistent administrative and fiscal 
crises for itself. At the same time, the end of the free market means the 
end of its legitimating function. The advanced capitalist state faces a 
legitimation crisis which can only be resolved through changes in the 
structure of communicative actions. The principle of ‘rationality’ must 
be extended from the sphere of instrumental action to that of com- 
municative action: but the type of legitimation generated in an ideal 
speech community would be incompatible with the exploitative 
structure of capitalism. The capitalist system faces a dilemma: it tries 
to continue without rational legitimation, or it brings into being a 
system of legitimation which undermines it. At this point we reach the 
frontiers of Habermas’ work. This is the empirical and practical problem 
to which all his work has been directed. His solutions to this problem are 
only now emerging.3? 


KNOWLEDGE AND SOCIETY REVISITED: SOME RECENT 
DEVELOPMENTS AND SOME CRITICISMS 


Habermas’ latest developments in the area of the analysis of com- 
munication have required a reconstruction of his epistemology. I 
propose to examine the main themes of his arguments and to take these 
as a starting point for a critical commentary on his work. His recent 
developments in epistemology have centred around a distinction 
between everyday communication and discursive communication. 
Everyday communication involves a body of common-sense knowledge 
which is the taken-for-granted context for experience and action. Both 
social labour and social interaction are rooted in this immediate action- 
context of common-sense knowledge. Habermas argues that this body 
of knowledge generates ‘action-related interpretations of experience’ .38 
Discursive communication, discourse, takes nothing for granted and is 
‘argumentative reasoning’. Discourse involves a phenomenological 
reduction in which everyday belief is suspended so that a thorough 
investigation of knowledge can take place. Only through such a dis- 
course can a rational, true, consensus be achieved.®® 
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The common-sense knowledge which is relevant to instrumental 
action involves sensory experience on the basis of observation. The 
experiencing of things and events involves no shift in orientation when 
we move from the level of perception itself to the level of statements 
about perception: both involve the description of sensory experience. 
Description enables us to proceed to a causal explanation. The common- 
sense knowledge which is relevant to communicative action involves 
communicative experience on the basis of understanding. The experi- 
encing of persons and utterances does involve a shift in orientation 
between first- and second-order constructs:40 first-order meanings 
derive from participation in interpersonal relationships, whilst second- 
order meanings involve the objectivation of experience into a ‘narra- 
tion’, which is the basis of a narrative interpretation. The theoretical 
propositions which are formulated in discursive communication are 
developments of second-order constructs, and it can be seen that 
Habermas’: discussion of analytical-empirical science and historical- 
hermeneutic science relates to the differential rooting of these two 
sciences in everyday knowledge. The notion of cognitive interest 
expresses the conceptual link between theoretical discourse and every- 
day action orientations: 


Statements about the object domain of things and happenings (or 
about deeper structures manifesting themselves in things and 
happenings) can only be retranslated into orientations governing 
purposively rational action (i.e. technologies and strategies), Like- 
wise statements about the object domain of persons and utterances 
(or the deeper structures of social systems) can only be retranslated 
into orientations governing communicative action.*! 


We may now return to the emancipatory interest. This, too, links 
the levels of everyday and discursive knowledge. At the experiential 
level is knowledge related to actions which are aimed at the removal of 
unnecessary constraints (‘self-reflection’); at the discursive level is 
systematic knowledge aimed at the explanatory understanding of social 
evolution (‘rational reconstruction’). Critical social theory, which is 
based on the emancipatory interest, expresses the relation between 
self-reflection and rational reconstruction: that is, it comprehends the 
interdependence between instrumental and communicative experiences 
in terms of a theory of society in which analytical-empirical and histo- 
rical-hermeneutic forms of knowledge are synthesized. Self-reflection 
relates to individual experience and development. It analyses the 
impact of ideology and domination on personal awareness, it makes 
transparent the previously obscured levels of experience, and it aids in 
the direct liberation of the individual from quasi-natural constraints. 
It is attached to individual learning experiences and is illustrated in 
the therapeutic context where the patient gradually comes to accept 
the ‘correct’ interpretation of his experience. Rational reconstruction 
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uncovers the deeply rooted regulatory mechanisms which every indivi- 
dual requires in order to engage in any kind of cognitive activity. It 
discloses the sets of ‘rules’ (such as those of logic and linguistics) which 
can universally be mastered—thus, Habermas formulates the ‘rules’ 
of communicative competence as Marx formulated the ‘rules’ of the 
real labour process. 

The least developed part of Habermas’ theory of knowledge is his 
discussion of the connection between theory and practice. The main 
point of his argument is that an assessment of the validity of social 
theory is not sufficient: the ‘therapeutic’ application of theory to 
practice is a process of enlightenment which involves the ‘authentica- 
tion’ of the theory by social actors. In its connection with an emanci- 
patory interest, critical social theory aims to show particular social 
groups that the theory can give them self-knowledge and that it is an 
acceptable reconstruction of their situation.4# The important question, 
of course, is that of which social groups the critical theorist is to enter 
into dialogue with in order to authenticate his theory. For Marx, there 
was little doubt that it was the proletariat, but Habermas argues that in 
late capitalism the capitalist class relations are no longer actualized in 
real social groups. These relations are latent within the society, but on 
the surface there is a plurality of actual social groupings in varying 
relations of consensus, competition, and conflict. The traditional prole- 
tariat is no longer the appropriate subject for critical theory.43 
Habermas’ conclusion seems to be that the empirical discoveries based 
on critical social science will themselves point to the groups which offer 
the most possibility as agents of social change. 

Habermas further argues that critical social theory itself cannot yield 
strategic and tactical knowledge: no science can replace practical 
processes of will-formation and decision-making. The achievement of 
authenticated knowledge produces an enlightened social group within 
which the conditions of an ideal speech community are approximated, 
and this is the condition for the achievement of a rational consensus 
over strategies and tactics. Critical social theory establishes the condi- 
tions under which appropriate strategies can arise, but it cannot pre- 
judge the outcome of practical discourse. The success of a strategy 
should result in progress towards a rational society. Each stage in this 
progress broadens the social grouping within which enlightenment 
exists, and the end result is the recreation of the classical ‘public sphere’ 
on the level of society as a whole. Far from being merely the depoliti- 
cized sphere characteristic of late capitalism, a true public sphere is 
one in which open, practical discourse leads to a meaningful public 
opinion.44 The society aimed at by critical social theory is one in which 
rationality is fully realized; a society in which the public as a whole 
determines its own future in a rational and autonomous way. Critical 
social theory aims at a society in which men make their own history in 
a full consciousness of their capabilities and limitations. 
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Clearly, the plausibility of Habermas’ remarks on the problem of 
linking theory and practice depends upon his more general epistemology 
and social theory. In so far as the cognitive interests are the ‘deep 
structure rules’ which connect everyday knowledge, discursive know- 
ledge, and the theory of knowledge itself, it might seem that they are at 
the core of critical social theory. In a sense this is true, for the interests 
are the threads which hold his arguments together. But in another 
sense the interests are of quite secondary importance. His argument is 
that the logic of particular forms of knowledge implies a particular 
relationship between that knowledge and social life. As Habermas’ 
recent discussion of the connection between common-sense and dis- 
course shows, forms of knowledge have a differential rooting in everyday 
experience. Scientific discourse reflects upon problems generated in 
everyday life and subjects them to systematic examination. Since social 
actions are structured in certain ways, corresponding distinctions 
within the sphere of knowledge will also be possible. The concept of 
‘interest’? merely makes this connection clear. For this reason, any 
criticism of the nature of the interests or of their number, must depend 
upon a prior criticism of Habermas’ conceptions of knowledge and 
society. As Habermas argues: epistemology must be seen as an aspect of 
social theory; social theory explains human evolution; and the cognitive 
interests relate to the media of evolution.45 My critical comments, 
therefore, concentrate on his analyses of knowledge and society, since 
these are the real core of critical social theory. In particular, I shall 
investigate two central problems: first, his view of knowledge in general 
and of sociological knowledge in particular; second, his attempted 
synthesis of approaches to social theory. 

I wish to argue that Habermas has an inadequate view of the metho- 
dology of the natural sciences, and that this creates problems for his 
view of sociological knowledge. Habermas sees the natural sciences as 
generating analytical-empirical knowledge and his sole criticism con- 
cerns its ‘positivistic’ interpretation. Whilst he makes reference to the 
criticisms of positivism by Kuhn, Feyerabend and others, he fails to 
recognize that these criticisms are linked with those of other writers 
who reject the ‘empiricism’ of the orthodox philosophy of natural, 
science. Basing themselves on the work of Harré, a number of writers 
have formulated a ‘realist’ interpretation of natural science which 
corresponds in all essentials to Habermas’ realist interpretation of 
social science.46 The realist position holds that analytical-empirical 
knowledge fails to distinguish between providing grounds for expecting 
an event to occur (ratio cognoscendi) and giving a causal explanation of 


‘why the event occurred (ratio essendi), and that observational facts are 


‘constructed’ rather than ‘given’. Thus, an attack is made against both 

the ‘analytical’ and the ‘empirical’ components of analytical-empirical 

knowledge. According to the realist, science attempts to uncover the 

real causal mechanisms which generate events in the world, and so 
B 
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attempts to order this knowledge in terms of a conceptual scheme. 
Scientific theory aims to represent the structure of real factors which 
operate with causal force. Habermas recognizes the importance of 
arguments such as these for the social sciences, but fails to undertake a 
sufficiently radical examination of the natural sciences.4? His view of 
natural science takes over the very nominalism which many people are 
now rejecting. 

At the same time his view of the historical-hermeneutic knowledge of 
the cultural sciences takes over a relativistic, and hence nominalist, 
view of knowledge. But if Habermas wishes to argue that the interpre- 
tation of meaning is a crucial part of critical social theory, he cannot 
reject the idea that structures of meaning are real. It is difficult to see 
how Habermas could synthesize two nominalistic forms of knowledge 
and obtain a body of knowledge concerning real structures. However, if 
it is accepted that the natural sciences and the cultural sciences must be 
interpreted in a realist way, then a realist social science is once more a 
possibility. Whilst Habermas’ derivation of a realist sociology may be 
at fault, it may still be that his project is feasible. If these qualifications 
are accepted, it is possible to assess his views on the critical-dialectical 
knowledge of the social sciences. 

Habermas’ view of sociological knowledge implies that the sociologist 
constructs theoretical models which represent the real social structuring 
of action which results from the operation of both natural, material 
forces and cultural ideas. The basic problem of this argument concerns 
the reality status of these models: is Habermas taking a materialist or an 
idealist position? If he were to adopt a materialist view of theoretical 
models he would have to argue that social structures, such as the mode 
of production, had a material existence in the social world. But, it was 
precisely to avoid this kind of materialism that Habermas, and the 
earlier members of the Frankfurt School, attempted to draw on the 
arguments of German idealism.48 However, the idealist position itself 
can be no more acceptable than the materialist. If social structure is an 
ideal entity which is not the arbitrary construction of an individual 
theorist then it must be immanent in social action, though not present 
in a material sense. Habermas tries to avoid the dilemma of materialism 
versus idealism by basing his argument on structural linguistics. Just 
as the linguist gives a rational reconstruction of the rules of grammar 
which are inherent in speech, though they may not necessarily be 
consciously apprehended by the speaker, so the critical social theorist 
attempts a. reconstruction of the rules of social grammar which are 
inherent in social action. I have already shown that Habermas aims to 
reconstruct the ‘rules’ of communicative competence and of the labour 
process.4® Whilst this argument certainly clarifies the nature of the 
problem, it by no means constitutes a solution. It is still necessary to 
know the reality of the ‘grammar’ or ‘rules’ identified. They cannot 
have a nominalist status as simple constructions by the theorist, since 
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they are held to be real structures. But neither can they be seen as 
necessary principles of the human mind, since Habermas has already 
rejected this possibility and it would in any case preclude the discovery 
of particular grammars relating to the specific stages of human history 
which Habermas recognizes.°° Habermas has failed to solve the 
problem of sociological realism. 

Habermas is not alone in this failure. The problem is at the very 
frontiers of knowledge and is being investigated by numerous writers.®1 
Whilst we must hope for and expect a solution in the near future, it 
must be recognized that there is no obvious solution at present. Haber- 
mas’ problem is the problem of all realist positions and it is to be 
expected that any attempt to resolve this problem will reflect upon the 
issues which Habermas has opened. 

The synthesis of substantive approaches to social theory which 
Habermas has attempted to produce is perhaps the most striking 
feature of his work, and is one of his most important contributions to the 
contemporary sociological scene. Habermas’ attempt at an integrated 
social science has drawn on many approaches to sociology which are 
generally seen as incommensurable. He considers the issues raised in 
the systems theories of Parsons and Luhmann, the ‘phenomenological’ 
works of Schutz and the ethnomethodologists,5? the hermeneutics of 
Gadamer,®? and the philosophy and sociology of language.54 All this 
work is discussed in the context of the debates bequeathed to sociology 
by the classical works of Marx and Weber. It is this integrated and 
coherent view of sociology, if nothing else, which should force us to 
consider Habermas’ work.®5 In view of this fact it is essential to examine 
the success of his synthesis of divergent sociological tendencies. Such a 
huge task can only be introduced here, and I propose to examine two 
interrelated problems: whether Habermas has reconciled the ‘material’ 
focus of Marx’s original theory with the cultural, symbolic focus which 
he has taken over from phenomenology and systems theory,5® and 
whether he has brought together the levels of social action and social 
system, or, more broadly, atomism and holism.5? These problems can 
best be discussed through a consideration of Habermas’ concept of the 
‘institutional framework’. Habermas argues that the economy is 
embedded in an institutional framework of social norms, through which 
cultural values and meanings are structured and which ‘guarantees’ 
that instrumental actions will follow technical rules. This will be 
recognized as a version of Durkheim’s classical argument about the 
‘non-contractual’ element in contract. However, Habermas gives no 
analysis of this institutional framework; it is used as an unproblematic 
category. Whereas Marx took the three volumes of Capital to give a 
detailed, but unfinished, analysis of what Habermas calls the ‘sub- 
system of instrumental action’, Habermas gives no comparable investi- 
gation of the institutional mechanisms of communicative action. His 
discussion of communication and interaction is pitched at the level of 
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individual action processes and he does not consider the structural 
features of communication systems. Whilst the latter is central to 
Parsons’ sociology,58 Habermas does not follow him into this area. All 
that Habermas provides are various scattered remarks. 

At a number of points in his writings Habermas suggests, although he 
does not explicitly develop the idea, that role theory can be re-inter- 
preted in the light of his model of distorted communication.5® Modern 
sociological analysis—and he is presumably referring to the debate over 
Dahrendorf’s classic paper®*—sees symbolic interaction in terms of role 
behaviour, but the concept of role is not seen as being historically 
specific. It is necessary to approach role theory in the same way that 
Marx approached the theory of the market—both ‘role’ and ‘market’ 
are historically specific forms of action which are not applicable to all 
stages of social development.®! Sociology tends to reify ‘social role’ and 
so loses the historical, dynamic dimension. In order to relate this to his 
communication theory, Habermas would have to argue that roles are 
associated with particular vocabularies of motive, that actors are 
constrained to express themselves in terms of these vocabularies, and 
that they may internalize them and accept them as their own. In such a 
situation any consensus will be ‘false’ owing to the absence of the 
conditions of the ideal speech community: communication is structured 
through the dominance of one class over another. However, Habermas 
has, so far, spent little time in attempting to build such a bridge with 
orthodox sociology. Habermas must continue to develop such themes. 
He must recognize that the institutional framework is a structure of 
objective relations between social positions, a structure which is con- 
structed on the basis of cultural meanings and which provides the 
context within which individual actions take place. Instead of con- 
centrating on individual actions themselves he must investigate the ways 
in which they produce and reproduce an objective social structure and 
the ways in which this structure, in its turn, produces and reproduces 
individual actions.¢2 Habermas fails to integrate the ‘action’ and 
‘system’ levels and thereby fails to integrate Marxian political economy 
with a theory of the institutional framework. In order to achieve such a 
synthesis Habermas must not merely examine these problems at the 
general theoretical level, he must also investigate the structure of parti- 
cular social institutions and the mechanisms through which they 
operate.68 This would require that he extend his analysis of ‘syste- 
matically distorted communication’ and ‘communicative competence’ 
to a full analysis of the normative structures of the institutional frame- 
work, 


CONCLUSION 


I have argued that Habermas, like many other writers, is grappling 
with the very difficult epistemological problems of a ‘realist’ social 
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science. To the extent that the problems of this position have been 
clarified, Habermas has made an important contribution to their 
solution. Equally, his attempted synthesis of social theories points 
towards some fruitful developments in substantive sociological theoriz- 


_ing, although it cannot yet be regarded as a completed synthesis 


Habermas’ work cannot be accepted as it stands, since it involves 
many serious flaws and omissions. However, his vision of an integrated 
social science and of its contribution to the achievement of a rational 
society require that we consider his work seriously and attempt to 
correct it and develop it. Sociology can progress through critically 
assessing the work of a writer such as Habermas. The aim of this paper 
has been to introduce his ideas and to suggest some areas in which our 
critical attention should be concentrated. Habermas is a difficult 
writer to understand, but this should not result in his work being 


ignored. 
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The importance of agrarian classes: 
agrarian class structure and collective action 
in nineteenth-century Ireland: 


ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this paper is to call attention to the importance of 
class divisions within agrarian populations for understanding agrarian 
collective action. To illustrate, the author describes agrarian class 
structure and collective action in Ireland during the nineteenth 
century. In the early part of the century, there was a social cleavage 
between occupying tenants and landowners, but there was also a 
cleavage among occupying tenants themselves. Both types of cleavage 
had a noticeable effect on the character of collective action. Sub- 
sequently, a major transformation in the class structure reduced the 
intensity of the social cleavage between large and small tenant 
farmers, and at the same time tenant farmers became numerically the 
largest social group in the rural society, thus laying the social basis 
for collective action by this social group. There are two principal 
arguments made in this paper: first, that agrarian populations are 
often split into distinguishable social classes, which do not all share 
the same basis for opposing non-agrarian elites and may even come 
into conflict with one another; and second, that different agrarian 
class structures give rise to different kinds of collective action. 


In the past ten years there has been a steady growth in research on 
the role that agrarian populations can play in the national political 
process. In most of this literature the reference point is the revolutionary 
agrarian movement—that is, a movement in which an agrarian 
population acts as a ‘class for itself’ and tries to emancipate its members 
from the domination of non-agrarian elites. The importance of agrarian 
class structure in this process has been recognized, and it is usually 
treated in one of two ways depending on the questions that are being 
asked and the phenomenon that is being explained. 

First, there is what we might call the negative perspective on agrarian 
classes. One may take an interest in agrarian class divisions chiefly 
because these divisions seem to prevent mobilization. One is then 
likely to discuss class divisions along with other obstacles to rural 
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‘solidarity. This kind of argument is especially common in literature 


on peasant societies. We frequently hear that peasants have difficulty 
getting organized because they are too individualistic, are tied to 
local communal groups, are regionally, ethnically and/or religiously 
divided, and have little means of communicating with one another. 
Similarly, class differences can divide peasants and prevent them from 
joining forces against their oppressors. For all of these reasons peasants 
do not usually unite as a single class. But under certain conditions they 
may. And there is an underlying assumption in this perspective that, 
despite all their differences, a common interest exists among peasants 
and that this common interest would serve as the basis for collective 
action if only these differences, these unfortunate obstacles to united 
action, were not interfering.? 

Second, there is the positive perspective. It stresses how agrarian 
classes can play a dynamic role in generating and shaping collective 
action. A number of writers have tried to identify the major agrarian 
classes, and they have argued that different kinds of political behaviour 
can be expected from each. They may acknowledge that agrarian 
class divisions may impede collective action under special circum- 
stances. Yet the thrust of their argument is that rural class differentiation 
creates subgoups whose members have common interests that can serve 
as a basis for political mobilization.4 Most of the debate in this school 
has centred around whether the most revolutionary potential is to be 
found among the poorest agrarian classes or among so-called ‘middle 
peasants’. 

The purpose of this paper is to call still more attention to the critical 
effect that agrarian class structure can have on collective action. 
My view is that even those who have adopted the second perspective 
have not given sufficient attention to the dynamics of agrarian class 
structures. When they talk about agrarian classes, they are not so 
much interested in class relations within agrarian populations as in 
classifying people into different agrarian types in order to determine 
which type is the most revolutionary or has the most revolutionary 
potential. They have spent most of their time analysing relationships 
between agrarian types and non-agrarian groups, especially non-agrarian 
elites. They have been much less concerned with class conflicts within 
agrarian populations themselves.5 

In this paper I shall endeavour to illustrate the dynamic role that 
agrarian class structure played in generating collective action in 
nineteenth-century Ireland. I shall describe the class structure which 
then prevailed in rural Ireland, using a definition of class based primarily 
on the relationship of people to land. The reader will see how the 
class structure shaped the character of collective action in each his- 
torical period and how it gave rise to a variety of collective struggles 
based on different agrarian classes. It will also be seen how a trans- 
formation in the class structure during the century brought about a 
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significant change in the character of collective action and the foci of 
agrarian conflict. 

There must be something ata intuitively appealing or ideologically 
useful in the notion that peasants have an underlying common interest. 
This idea has dominated the storybook history of Ireland. Religious divi- 
sions have been clearly recognized, but there has been a popular myth that 
within the Catholic agrarian population a common interest has always 
existed and has provided the basis for an enduring struggle against 
non-agrarian elites. Popular accounts hold that, in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, the rural Catholic population fought continu- 
ously to resist the oppression from which it suffered at the hands of 
heartless and mostly absentee landlords. The contest was waged in 
different periods by different people, but was always essentially the 
same struggle by the same Catholic peasantry, which had lost its land 
to English confiscators and was now trying to regain it. In the early 
nineteenth century, the battle was fought by violent secret societies; 
in the mid-nineteenth century, it was represented by the Tenant 
League; and then in the late nineteenth century, it culminated in the 
great Land War when the oppressors were finally and deservedly 
vanquished. 

Lately, Irish historians have come to recognize that this popular 
story greatly over-simplifies nineteenth-century rural unrest. If one 
examines this unrest carefully, one finds that it did not consist of one 
continuous struggle, but of a number of different collective efforts by 
members of distinguishable social groups within the rural population, 
whose interests were not identical and sometimes diametrically opposed. 

A good starting point for our discussion is rural class structure 
and collective action in the first half of the century, i.e. before the 
Great Famine, This class structure was superficially very simple. 
Rarely did the occupier of a piece of land hold it in fee; in the great 
majority of cases, it was let to him by a landlord. There was, conse- 
quently, no substantial class of owner-occupiers. It is tempting to 
think of the society as neatly divided into two classes formed by those 
who owned land, on the one hand, and those who occupied it, on the 
other. This is what most Irishmen have been taught, but as historians 
know who have studied pre-famine society more carefully it is far from 
the truth. The social cleavage existing between owners and occupiers, 
while very real, was no greater than the social cleavage that existed 
among occupiers themselves between large landholders and what I shall 
call the rural poor. 

First, the one was often the landlord of the other. The majority 
of landlords in pre-famine Ireland were not landowners: they were 
tenants with large holdings, typically farmers who found it profitable to 
sublet portions of their land to small occupiers either on a permanent or 
on a seasonal basis. Subletting in one form or another could be found in 
almost all parts of the country.® A Trinity College survey conducted in 
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1843, for example, returned a total of over 12,000 tenants occupying 
lands owned by the College, of whom less then one per cent held 
directly from the College, while 45 per cent held from a College lessee 
and 52 per cent from still another middleman who was a tenant to a 
College lessee.” As a result of such subletting, tensions that developed in 
landlord—tenant relationships during this period not only put owners at 
odds with occupiers, but also put many occupiers at odds with one 
another. In fact, relationships between middlemen and their tenants 
were by reputation far worse than those between landowners and their 
tenants. This was primarily because subtenants enjoyed much less 
security of tenure than did direct tenants, and because middlemen 
ordinarily charged at least double the rent that they themselves paid 
and often considerably more.8 

Further contributing to the social cleavage between large landholders 
and the rural poor was the fact that most of the latter worked for the 
former. According to the 1841 census, 70 per cent of the adult male 
agricultural labour force consisted of labourers. This figure includes 
many adult farmers’ sons working on family farms, and I would 
estimate that excluding them would reduce labourers to 56 per cent.® 
This is still over half of the labour force. Many labourers were landless, 
but most were labourer-landholders. They had cabins and small potato 
gardens and were often known as ‘cottiers’. In addition, both landless 
labourers and labourer-landholders frequently took land on a seasonal 
basis, a practice known as taking land in ‘conacre’. Labourer-land- 
holders might be forced to seek employment wherever they could find 
it, but it was normal for them to work for the same farmer from whom 
they obtained their small holdings. In any case, the employer was 
usually a large farmer. During the pre-famine period the demand for 
agricultural labour was declining while the supply was rising, so that 
employment was inevitably insecure and poorly paid.1° Relations 
between farmers and labourers were frequently bitter. 

Finally, still another source of conflict between the two groups 
was the difference in their respective attitudes toward pasture farming. 
Grazing was preferred by large landholders, especially in the post-war 
period when market conditions gave it relative economic advantages 
over tillage. (Agricultural prices in general were falling, but it is possible 
that prices for tillage products fell more sharply than did prices for 
grassland products and that the latter recovered sooner.11) Small 
farmers and labourers, on the other hand, depended on the preser- 
vation of tillage land to find a place to grow their potatoes and for 
agricultural employment. The widespread hostility among the poor 
against grazing and against farmers who specialized in grazing indicates 
that they were well aware of the danger that pasture farming repre- 
sented to their interests. 

- Any description of the class structure of pre-famine ‘Ireland would 
need to emphasize not only the cleavage between owners and occupiers, 
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but also the cleavage between large landholders and the rural poor. 
Objectively, the major classes can be defined in terms of their relation- 
ship to the principal means of production, i.e. land. We can place 
people into different classes depending on (1) whether or not they 
controlled land and if so how much of a working day they spent on 
land that they controlled, which helps to distinguish among landless 
labourers, labourer-landholders and independent Jandholders; (2) how 
much land they controlled, which is the critical difference between 
small and large landholders; and (3) the nature of the control they 
exercised over land, which underlies the difference between tenants 
and owners. Using these criteria, we can identify at least five classes: 
landless labourers, labourer-landholders, small independent land- 
holders (small farmers), large independent landholders (large farmers), 
and landowners. Within the large-farmer class, we could further 
distinguish between those who employed labour and those who did 
not. This is an important difference, but not nearly so important as the 
difference between these large farmers and small farmers. In terms of 
life style and interests, small farmers had much more in common with 
labourer-landholders than with large farmers. Both small farmers and 
labourer-landholders also had much in common with landless labourers; 
indeed, the term landless labourer is rather misleading since many of 
these labourers depended for their livelihood on obtaining land in 
conacre as well as on agricultural employment. Furthermore, those 
who were truly landless (mostly farm servants) were usually related by 
blood to small farmers or labourer-landholders. Together these three 
classes constituted what I have called the rural poor. Although their 
interests were by no means identical, the differences that separated 
them from one another were far less than the differences that separated 
them from the large farmers on whom they depended for Jand and 
employment. The large-farmer class was greatly outnumbered. If 
we take twenty acres as the cut-off point for a small farmer, then 
roughly three-quarters of the adult male agricultural labour force 
belonged to the rural poor.1# Of course, class differences did not divide 
the society into dichotomous social strata. But these differences did 
have a noticeable effect on pre-famine collective action. 

We can see this clearly in collective violence. There was a large 
amount of violence in pre-famine Ireland, much of it by collectivities 
of people acting together either in crowds or in rural gangs. In its 
most developed form, collective violence was the work of so-called 
secret societies which existed in most parts of the country under various 
names such as the Whiteboys, Whitefeet, Carders, Rockites, Molly 
Maguires, Terry Alts, and many more. 

One objective of this violence was to regulate rents and prevent 
evictions. Agrarian combinations repeatedly endeavoured to protect 
tenants threatened with losing their holdings and to dissuade tenants 
from competing for one another’s land. Inevitably, the victims of 
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assault by these gangs included not only landlords, land agents, bailiffs 
and process servers, but just as often tenants who had taken land from 
which the previous occupant had been evicted.18 According to one 
witness before a Commons committee in 1824, the usual target of 
agrarian crime was ‘the property of the landlord who had distrained or 
ejected a tenant, or the property of the tenant who had succeeded the 
former occupant’.14 It is not surprising that land tenure should con- 
stitute a major concern of participants in pre-famine violence. The most 
universal problem faced by members of the rural population was that 
of getting and keeping the land, a problem that was becoming steadily 
more serious in the years after the Napoleonic Wars as a result of 
over-population and the deterioration of the Irish economy. But did 
this violence represent a collective assault by the Irish peasantry on the 
landowning class? The answer very clearly is that it did not. Much of 
this violence was a struggle by small farmers and labourers against 
large farmers. 

There are three types of evidence that point to this conclusion. 
First, the participants in pre-famine collective violence were dispro- 
portionately drawn from the labouring class and less often from the 
farmer class, except for comparatively small farmers.15 Second, farmers 
were disproportionately the victims of pre-famine violence.16 And third, 
the demands that violent gangs made reflected most of all the interests 
of small farmers and labourers. The Whiteboy disturbances in the 1760’s 
began with the single purpose of levelling ditches erected by landlords 
and graziers around commons on which small Jandholders had formerly 
enjoyed grazing rights. Their objectives subsequently broadened to 
include the prevention of ejectment, but also to represent such grievances 
as low wages and unemployment.!” As the size of the labouring class 
grew in the early nineteenth century. concern for the interests of 
labourers became all the more noticeable. One evidence of this concern 
is the frequency with which pre-famine violence consisted of attacks on 
pasture farming: houghing cattle, digging up grassland or threatening 
herdsmen.18 Rents in general came under attack, but a special emphasis 
was given to conacre rents. A notice posted near Aughrim in 1820 
stipulated the acceptable rates that farmers could charge for different 
types of land let in conacre.1® More demanding still was a notice posted 
in County Kildare in the 1820’s warning farmers to return their under- 
tenants to the head landlord at the same rates at which they held the 
land themselves.2° In many cases outrages were also aimed at regu- 
lating wages and preventing employers from hiring strangers.*! 

This discussion has not, by any means, covered the entire range in 
types and motivations of collective violence in the pre-famine period. 
The character of this violence was affected by other structures in the 
society besides the class structure; most notably, it also bore the mark 
of the religious structure and of communal structures. But the effect 
of class was immense. It was clearly manifested in the tendency for 
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perpetrators of violence to come mostly from the rural poor and to 
represent their interests. 

Many large landholders, for their part, also engaged in collective 
actions. Yet it is essential to understand that, in the cases I shall 
mention, they did not do so on their own but rather in conjunction with 
people belonging to non-agricultural social groups. The result was that 
the collective demands they made did not always represent exclusively 
their own interests. There were three major political movements in the 
pre-famine period and in all three many farmers were active. In two of 
them, the Emancipation campaign and the Repeal movement, the 
bulk of the leadership came from the Catholic urban middle class, 
especially merchants and members of the professions. Both movements 
were headed by Daniel O’Connell. The first was aimed at winning for 
Catholics the right to hold high judicial and political posts (including 
the right to sit in parliament), while the Repeal movement was aimed at 
repeal of the Act of Union of 1800, which had united the parliaments of 
Ireland and England. Obviously, neither movement directly sought to 
improve the lot of the peasantry. Yet O’Connell was able to stir up 
immense popular sympathy in rural areas, especially during the Emanci- 
pation campaign when many rural people were able to participate by 
becoming ‘associate members’ of O’Connell’s Catholic Association at a 
cost of a penny a month. 

Nevertheless, there was an unmistakable class bias in the Emanci- - 
pation movement. The most active support came from towns and from 
large farmers. It was strongest in those parts of the country that were 
most urbanized and where there was comparatively less rural poverty 
(except that it had virtually no support in the Protestant north-east). 
Committees collecting dues were busiest and most successful in Leinster 
and east Munster, and hardly active at all in western counties.22 
Similarly, the electoral support for the Emancipation campaign came 
from a comparatively restricted social group. Electoral support was 
the leading contribution that the rural population made to Emanci- 
pation. The Catholic Association was able to mobilize the votes of the 
so-called ‘forty-shilling freeholders’, a large section of the electorate 
that included not only owner-occupiers but also tenants who held their 
land on lease for a term of life or lives and were willing to swear that 
their farms were worth forty shillings more than the rent reserved in 
their leases. Since 1793 Catholic as well as Protestant forty-shilling 
freeholders had enjoyed the right to vote in parliamentary elections, 
and historians have estimated that by the 1820’s they constituted about 
85,000 of the total electorate of not much more than 100,000 voters.28 
Some historical accounts treat O’Connell’s mobilization of many forty- 
shilling freeholders as a mass uprising of the Irish rural population. 
In point of fact, these freeholders were all either owners in fee or secure 
‘holders of long-term leases. While they definitely represented a decisive 
portion of the total Irish electorate, what has too often been ignored 
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is that they comprised a very small portion of all landholders—some- 
thing in the neighbourhood of 10 per cent.?4 

The other movement was the Tithe War, which broke out in the early 
1830’s immediately after the Emancipation campaign. Here farmers 
were the main supporters. The objective was the abolition of a tax on 
agricultural produce paid to the established Protestant church. Tithes 
were not a new grievance. They had been repeatedly under attack by 
rural secret societies in the late eighteenth as well as the early nine- 
teenth century. What happened in the 1830’s however, was altogether 
new, constituting a national movement backed by farmers, Catholic 
clergymen, and even some landowners. Rural support came from 
both large and small farmers, but disproportionately from large farmers, 
who were aroused to activity by a decline in agricultural prices in the 
1820’s and by a legislative reform of tithe collection in 1824, which 
abolished the previous exemption for grassland and its produce, an 
exemption that had spared many large farmers either entirely or 
partially from payment.?5 During the Tithe War rural secret societies 
continued to engage in their various forms ‘of violence, and not sur- 
prisingly they continued to include the abolition of tithes as part of their 
demands. But historians agree that there was little direct connection 
between the anti-tithe movement and the anti-tithe activities of the 
secret societies. Indeed, the societies continued to lump demands for 
the abolition of tithes together with demands for reductions in other 
payments small landholders had to meet, including the rents they paid 
large farmers.®¢ The anti-tithe movement (as distinct from the anti-tithe 
activities of the secret societies) was strongest in those parts of the 
country where large farmers were most numerous, primarily Leinster 
and east Munster.?? 

The Tithe War is of immense historical significance because it was 
the first national movement in Ireland by and for farmers. Before the 
century had come to a close, this would be the predominant form of 
rural collective action in Ireland. In order to explain this transition, it 
is necessary to understand the tremendous social changes that occurred 
during and after the Great Famine. Population declined by more than a 
third between 1841 and 1881. The average size of holdings almost 
doubled. And there was an important shift in the basis of Irish agri- 
cultural production. Market forces favouring pasture farming resulted 
in a tremendous growth in the livestock population in the post-famine 
period. Between 1847 and 1876 the cattle population rose by almost 
60 per cent, while the sheep population rose by more than 8o per cent. 
Although large landholders were certainly responsible for much of this 
increase, small landholders also became involved in livestock farming, 
usually by breeding livestock, which they sold to large landholders for 
fattening. 

These changes had tremendous consequences for the class structure. 
First, there was a substantial decline in the practice of subletting land. 

Cc 
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The practice still remained, but as a result of the fall in population 
and the shift from tillage to pasture, large landholders were under less 
pressure to sublet land to small landholders and at the same time were 
less willing to do so. To illustrate, we can refer again to the Trinity 
College estates, comparing a sample of townlands in the early 1840°s 
with the same townlands around the year 1880. In thirty-six townlands 
the proportion of tenants holding directly either from the College or 


TABLEI Estimates of relative size of agricultural classes, 1841 and 1881 





Estimated percentage of adult male 
Agricultural class agricultural labour force 
1841 1881 
Farmers and farmers’ sons 42 60 
Farmers: over 50 acres 4 9 
Farmers: 21—50 acres 9 14 
Farmers: 20 acres or less ` 15 17 
Farmers’ sons 14 20 
Labourers 56 38 
Labourer-landholders 30 12 
Landless labourers 26 26 
Other 2 3 
Total number of adult males in 
agricultural labour force 1,604,034 970,835 


Sources: Report of the commissioners appointed to take the census of Ireland for the year r841, 
P. 440; Appendix to minutes of evidence taken before Her Majesty’s commissioners of inquiry into 
the state of law and practice in respect to the occupation of land in Ireland, p. 288 (which gives 
the poor-law return of the number and size of holdings in 1844); and Census of Ireland 
1881: part ti, general report, pp. 108 and 199 [C 3365], H.C. 1882, vol. 76. 


from a College lessee rose from 22 per cent to 60 per cent, while the 
proportion who held from a middleman (who let from the College 
lessee) declined from 78 per cent to 40 per cent.28 

Second, there was a marked decline in the number of labourers, 
Table I provides estimates of the percentage of adult males in various 
agricultural classes in 1841 and 1881. According to these figures, the 
percentage of the adult male agricultural labour force comprised by 
labourers fell from 56 per cent in 1841 to 38 per cent in 1881, while the 
percentage comprised by farmers and farmers’ sons rose from 42 per 
cent in 1841 to 60 per cent in 1881. The sharpest drop occurred among 
labourer-landholders; they fell from go per cent to 12 per cent, while 
landless labourers remained steady as a percentage of the adult 
male agricultural labour force. Unfortunately, these estimates must 
be treated with considerable caution, and in particular they may 
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over-estimate the number of landless labourers in 1881.29 Yet it is clear 
that landless labourers must have constituted the majority of post- 
famine labourers. Moreover, even those who were not landless now 
depended for their livelihood primarily on wages, which rose dramatic- 
ally in the post-famine period despite the shift from tillage to pasture. 

There remained important divisions among farmers related to vari- 
ations in the size of holdings. As a result of the decline in subletting, 
however, they were not divided as much as before into landlords versus 
tenants. They were now in most cases simply tenants who had no under- 
tenants and whose landlords were landowners. In addition, whereas in 
the pre-famine period small and large farmers differed in their respective 
attitudes towards pasture farming, in the post-famine period almost the 
entire tenant-farmer population depended to some degree on livestock 
for part of their income, and there existed an extensive system of trading 
livestock between large and small farmers. In contrast with the pre- 
famine class structure, I would suggest that the class structure of 
post-famine rural Ireland could be described, in broad terms, as con- 
sisting of (1) landowners, (2) tenant farmers, and (3) labourers. The 
largest group was now the second. 

Given this change in class structure, one would expect to find an 
increase in collective action representing tenant farmers. Even before 
the Famine had passed, there emerged an organized movement called 
the Tenant League, drawing its support from farmers and seeking rent 
reductions and greater security of tenure. Although the Tenant League 
was a spent force by the mid-fifties, it lay the ground work for continued 
activity by combinations of tenant farmers. Beginning in the mid- 
sixties and gradually gaining strength and numbers in the 1870’s, there 
emerged local political associations composed of tenant farmers and 
claiming to represent the interests of this social group, By the late 
1870's, it is possible to find references to some thirty farmers’ clubs in 
the country. 

When a serious agricultural depression occurred in 1877-80, all 
segments of the rural population experienced hardship, including 
perhaps most of all labourers. Yet it was only farmers who responded 
with large-scale collective action. Popular stories of the Land War have 
been responsible for so much of the mythology of nineteenth-century 
agrarian unrest not only because they have mistakenly used the Land 
War as the prototype of all this unrest but also because the social basis 
of the Land War itself has been misunderstood. It was not a mass up- 
rising of the Irish rural population. It was specifically a tenant farmers’ 
movement. If we look at the occupational distribution of persons arrested 
> under the suspension of habeas corpus, and if we compare this dis- 
tribution with that of the total male labour force, we find that the only 
agricultural occupations significantly over-represented were farmers and 
farmers’ sons, which together comprised 54 per cent of the suspects, 
whereas they made up 37 per cent of the male labour force. Labourers 
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were substantially under-represented. They constituted 6 per cent of the 
suspects and 28 per cent of the total male labour force.3° This social 
composition was reflected in the aims of the movement. I conducted an 
analysis of all resolutions passed at a sample of 153 land meetings 
reported in the Nation from June 1879 through August 1881. I found 
that only 6 per cent of the resolutions made any mention of the interests 
of labourers.8! The majority of resolutions were concerned with issues 
dear to the hearts of tenant farmers, such as rents, ejectments and 
land-grabbing. 

These issues were much the same as those raised by the Tenant 
League and by the farmers’ clubs of the 1870’s. Nevertheless, there 
were critical differences between the Land War and earlier tenant- 
farmer political activity. The Tenant League and the farmers’ clubs 
had a narrower, more elitist social base than did the Land War. The 
Tenant League drew its support mainly from large farmers who were 
reacting to a decline in agricultural prices and poor crop yields in the 
1840’s (especially for wheat), which had made it acutely difficult for 
them to pay their rents and had driven many into arrears.?? Initially, 
the Tenant League was supported by many Protestant farmers in 
Ulster and for this reason was rather unique. But the bulk of its support 
came from the same parts of Leinster that had been centres of anti-tithe 
agitation in the 1830's. Similarly, the majority of the farmers’ clubs of 
the 1870s were to be found in Leinster and east Munster. Their 
memberships consisted primarily of large farmers, typically men with 
more than 100 acres who were quite willing to refer to themselves as 
‘big graziers’ 33 

This is a far cry from the class of farmers that formed the social 
base for the Land War. By this I do not mean that large farmers failed 
to support the Land War; many played an active role. But the social 
base for the Land War was much broader than it had been for any of the 
earlier farmers’ movements. It drew its strongest support from those 
parts of the country where small landholders were comparatively 
numerous—mainly western counties, and above all the province of 
Connaught. 

Connaught had experienced the same kinds of changes in the post- 
famine period as had the other provinces. As a matter of fact, the 
transformation in class structure was even more dramatic in Connaught 
than in most other parts of the country; the proportion of the adult 
male agricultural labour force who were farmers or farmers’ sons rose 
from an estimated 38 per cent in 1841 to about 74 per cent in 1881.34 
Similarly, the livestock population increased at a faster rate in Con- 
naught during the post-famine period than it did in the country as a 
whole.35 Yet in Connaught, much more than in most other parts of the 
country, people remained poor. The social changes that occurred after 
the Famine turned many small landholders in the West into livestock 
breeders, but it did not make them rich. The rural society was now 
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composed predominantly of farmers, but they were poor farmers. They 
inevitably suffered from severe deprivation during the depression of the 
late 1870’s. 

Unfortunately, there was very little they could do to combat the 
sources of their difficulties, and from a purely economic standpoint it 
might be hard to understand why so many chose the particular course of 
action they did. The rents that most of these poor farmers were paying 
were so low that the only kind of reduction that would have helped them 
significantly would have been beyond the means of their landlords to 
grant. Even a complete abolition or rents would not have brought them 
out of their distress. But from a political standpoint, their response 
is much easier to understand. A reduction in rents, while only marginally 
helpful, was nevertheless an interest that not just small farmers but 
all tenant farmers in Ireland shared in common. My purpose in noting 
that the Land War drew comparatively greater support from small-farm 
districts has not been to argue that it exclusively represented the 
interests of small farmers. The exclusive interests of this agrarian 
class would have been best served by a redistribution of land from large 
landholders to small ones. Yet such a demand would have been 
impossible to achieve because it would have pitted small landholders 
against large landholders, who since the Famine had formed the most 
organized political group in the agrarian population. Consequently, 
rather than challenging the interests of large farmers, small farmers 
took up the very demands that the Tenant League andthe farmers’ 
clubs had been making for years. In my sample of resolutions passed 
during the years 1879 to 1881, I did not find one demand for the breakup 
of large farms.%6 

Twenty years later the very real differences in interests that existed 
between large and small farmers finally came into the open. In January 
1898, after two consecutive years of potato failures, a tenant organization 
was formed in Mayo called the United Irish League (UIL). Initially 
at least, it drew its support almost entirely from small farmers in Con- 
naught, and its principal demand was the breakup of large grazing 
farms. UIL supporters challenged big graziers in Mayo by interfering 
with auctions of grazing land, turning up pasture, boycotting graziers 
and preventing small farmers from taking grazing land for terms of 
less than a year.8? This kind of programme, however, could be main- 
tained only as long as the agitation was largely confined to the province 
of Connaught. When the movement expanded into other districts, as it 
did in the years 1899-1900, its programme broadened to include the 
typical anti-landlord grievances of the tenant-farmer population. 
Demands for the breakup of large farms would re-emerge later, but 
on this occasion, as in 1879-82, shared interests prevailed and served 
to unite large and small farmers against a common enemy. The 
fruit of this alliance was the ‘Wyndham Act’ of 1903, which at last 
provided terms for land purchase that proved to be agrecable to both 
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landlords and tenants. Under this Act, and amending legislation 
enacted in 1909, occupiers became the owners of more than 326,000 
holdings by the early 1920’s when nearly two-thirds of Ireland’s total 
area had ceased to be the property of landlords.38 It was undeniably a 
great victory, but, as I have tried to show, it was a victory by and for 
members of a very specific social group in rural Ireland. Although this 
group included both large and small farmers, it did not include over 
300,000 agricultural labourers who still toiled for a livelihood in the Irish 
countryside. 


The principal argument of this paper can be summed up very briefly 
as follows: agrarian populations are often divided into different classes 
with different interests; they do not, therefore, all share the same basis 
for opposing non-agrarian elites and they can even come into conflict 
with one another. 

Obviously, the nature and number of agrarian classes varies, and 
there is no reason for assuming that the particular classes and class 
alliances found in nineteenth-century Ireland are typical. Nevertheless, 
by utilizing other sources as well as what we know about Ireland, it is 
possible to make some general statements. We can identify several basic 
agrarian classes and hypothesize how these classes could potentially 
come into conflict. Again I shall define agrarian classes in terms of 
relationships to land. 

Most studies have shown that large independent landholders have an 
interest in controlling the commodity market, improving terms of 
credit, limiting taxation, and (if they are tenants) keeping down rents 
and securing tenure. Small independent landholders normally share the same 
interests, but in addition they have an interest in the redistribution 
of land. Labourer-landholders usually pursue subsistence farming on their 
own holdings and so they have little direct interest in controlling 
the commodity market or improving terms of credit, though they cer- 
tainly have an indirect interest. What they have a direct interest in is 
limiting taxation, and (if they are tenants) keeping down rents and 
securing tenure. Like small independent landholders, labourer-land- 
holders also have an interest in the redistribution of land, but in addition 
they have an interest in improving wages and working conditions, and 
in reducing unemployment. The interests of landless labourers are similar 
but not identical to those of labourer-landholders; their major interests 
are the redistribution of land, improving wages and working con- 
ditions, and reducing unemployment.®® 

I have tried to indicate in Table II how these interests can bring 
the above classes into conflict with one another and with non-farming 
elites. In each cell in the upper right half of the table, I have listed 
the major interests that may set respective classes at odds. For example 
opposition between large independent landholders and small indepen- 
dent landholders is most likely, I suggest, to involve conflict over land 
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redistribution, while opposition between large independent land- 
holders and labourer-landholders is most likely to involve conflicts over 
one or more of the following: rents and security of tenure, wages and 
working conditions, unemployment and land redistribution. 

Whether the opposing interests listed in each cell actually do set 
classes at odds is, of course, a separate question and one that I can 
only answer with respect to nineteenth-century Ireland. In the cells in 
the lower left half of the table, I have placed cases of collective action 
occurring in nineteenth-century Ireland according to the classes that 
came into conflict. The blank cells indicate that in nineteenth-century 
Ireland there was little overt conflict among small independent land- 
holders, labourer-landholders, and landless labourers. Pre-famine 
collective violence involved most of all a clash between labourer- 
landholders and large independent landholders, but not exclusively 
and it can legitimately be placed in at least five other cells. The Tenant 
League and the farmers’ clubs fall into the cell that indicates they 
were primarily contests between large independent landholders and a 
non-farming elite. Finally, the Tithe War, the Land War and the UIL 
were primarily struggles by both large and small independent land- 
holders against non-farming elites. The goals of these last three move- 
ments reflected the interests that large and small independent land- 
holders had in common, while tending to ignore the issue that divided 
them (land redistribution), except during the initial phase of the UIL 
movement. The chief interests they shared in common were controlling 
rents and taxes (especially tithes), and securing their tenure. Although 
the Land War came close to uniting all agrarian classes, it did not in 
fact do so, since it did not mobilize a significant number of agricultural 
labourers, certainly not a representative number, and it failed almost 
entirely to represent their interests. 

The corollary of my principal argument can be summed up in this 
way: different agrarian class structures give rise to different kinds 
of collective action. To make this point, I could have compared 
agrarian class structure and collective action in two separate places, 
say nineteenth-century Ireland and some other nineteenth-century 
agricultural society. Instead I tried to show how collective action in 
Ireland changed over time with changes in the class structure. In the 
course of the nineteenth century, agrarian collective action in Ireland 
moved upward and to the left in Table II. That is, in the pre-famine 
period the most common type of agrarian collective action involved 
violent conflicts among different agrarian classes, whereas in the post- 
famine period the stage was occupied almost entirely by collective 
conflict between independent landholders and the landowning class. 
For a number of reasons, the cleavages that formerly divided large and 
small tenant farmers became less pronounced after the Famine, and at 
the same time tenant farmers became numerically the largest social 
group in the rural society, thus laying the social basis for collective 
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action by them and on their behalf. The Land War, far from con- 
stituting the final assault in a holy war that the Irish peasantry had 
fought for generations, occurred precisely because the class structure 
underwent a major transformation that realigned rural interests. 

As a final word, let me restate my belief in the importance of studying 
agrarian classes and especially the relations among these classes. I 
would go so far as to suggest that divisions within agrarian populations, 
certainly class divisions, should nearly always be taken as a possible 
point of reference for analysing agrarian unrest because the social basis 
for agrarian collective action is often provided by these divisions. Such 
was plainly the casein nineteenth-century Ireland. Class divisions within 
the Irish agrarian population were not obstacles to collective mobiliz- 
ation, but instead were the very basis on which agrarian collective 
action was built. This is the major lesson that can be learnt from re- 


vising the myth of the one long struggle by the Irish peasantry. 
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sample included nineteen townlands in 
Kerry, three in Limerick, five in Tip- 
perary and nine in Longford. Altogether 
there were 3,319 tenants in the sample 
for the early 1840’s and 2,075 in the 
sample for c. 1880. 

2g. There are a number of problems 
with the figures in Table I. They are 
obtained by combining occupational 
returns with data on size of holdings. 
In order to do this, we must assume that 
the largest landholdings were occupied 
by farmers. And, in order to avoid 
including the wives, daughters and young 
sons of landholders among landless 
labourers, we are forced to restrict our- 
selves to the adult male labour force, 
which means that we must assume that 
all landholders were adult males. The 
exceptions would be few; nevertheless, 
we can be certain that there were at least 
some cases that violated these assump- 
tions. Furthermore, I encountered seri- 
ous problems in trying to determine the 
number of labourers and adult farmers’ 
sons. The number of farmers’ sons in 
1881 is given in the census, but, as the 
reader already knows, for 1841 I had to 
estimate the number of adult farmers’ 
sons since they were included with 
labourers. This also meant that I had to 
estimate the, number of labourers. I 
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arrived at 56% by subtracting my 
estimate of the number of farmers’ sons 
from the total number of labourers re- 


turned. For 188: I had difficulty esti- ` 


mating the number of labourers for a 
different reason: many agricultural 
labourers found their way into a separate 
census category called ‘general labourers’. 
I assumed that two-thirds of these were 
farm labourers, and included them in 
the above table among labourers (and 
among the total number of adult males 
in the agricultural labour force). Yet it 
has to be admitted that I am, as a result, 
slightly over-estimating the number of 
labourers in 1881. To estimate the 
number of labourer-landholders, I simply 
subtracted the number of adult male 
farmers from the total number of land- 
holders (including those with less than 
one acre); and to get the number of 
landless labourers I subtracted these 
labourer-landholders from the total 
estimated number of labourers. What 
the over-estimation of the number of 
labourers in 1881 distorts, therefore, is 
the estimate of the number of landless 
labourers. The reader should also be told 
that I have included herdsmen, shep- 
herds, ploughmen, and farm servants 
along with agricultural labourers; and 
that ‘adult’ means those fifteen years of 
age and older. 

go. Samuel Clark, “The social com- 
position of the Land League’, Irish 
Historical Studies, vol. 17, no. 68 (Septem- 
ber 1971), p. 455. The reader should 
note that I am here using the total male 
labour force as the base, rather than the 
adult male agricultural labour force. 
Among labourers I have included herds- 
men, shepherds, farm servants and all un- 
specified or ‘general’ labourers, not all of 
whom would actually be agricultural 
labourers. 

31. I generously included not only 
resolutions making any reference to 
improving the welfare of labourers, but 
also resolutions making demands that 
would be in the interest of labourers 
(such as public works), even if labourers 
were not explicitly mentioned. 

32. Joseph Lee, The modernisation of 


Samuel Clark 


Trish society, 1848-1918, Dublin, 1973, ` 


PP. 39-40. ‘ ; 
33. Limerick Reporter, 18 June 1878, 


p. 3. 

34. Report of the commissioners appointed 
to take the census of Ireland for the year 1841, 
P. 430; and Census of Ireland r88r: part i 
... vol. iv, province of Connaught, p. 623 
[C 3268], H.C, 1882, vol. 79. The method 
of computation was the same as described 
above in note 29. 

35. Census of Ireland for the year 1851: 
part ii, agricultural produce, p. xxxvii, H.C. 
1852-3 (1589), vol. 93; Agricultural 
statistics of Ireland for the year 1876, p. 55 
[C 1749], H.C. 1877, vol. 85. 

36. I did find several reports of land 
meetings not in my sample at which 
resolutions calling for the breakup of 
large farms were passed. We also know 
of some attacks on graziers in Connaught 
during the winter of 1879-80. Land 
redistribution was favoured by many in 
the movement, including not only a 
great number of small farmers, but also 
important individuals in the national 
leadership. It was, however, always 
played down, especially at land meetings, 
in order to avoid alienating the large- 
farm element. 

37. Connaught Telegraph, 13 May 1899, 
p. 1; 8 July 1899, p. 2; 19 August 1899, 
P. 5; 10 March 1900, p. 2. 

38. Donnelly, Cork, p. 384. 

39. This summary is based on a 
number of studies, though I would not 
claim that all of the following authors 
would agree with what I have done. See, 
in particular, Arthur Stinchcombe, ‘Agri- 
cultural enterprise and rural class 
relations’, American Journal of Sociology, 
vol. 67, no. 2 (September 1961); Alavi, 
‘Peasants and revolution’; Gough, ‘Pea- 
sant resistance and revolt in South 
India’; Shepard Forman, ‘Disunity and 
discontent: a study of peasant political 
movements in Brazil’, Journal of Latin 
American Studies, vol. 3, no. 1 (May 1971); 
James Petras and H. Z. Merino, Peasants 
in revolt: a Chilean case study, 1965-1971, 
Austin, Texas, 1972; Stavenhagen, Social 
classes in agrarian societies; and Paige, 
Agrarian revolution. 
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Forms of tenure and social structure: 
a comparison of owning and renting in 
Australia and Sweden* 


While there is an extensive literature within urban sociology on housing 


` in general, the sociology of tenure—and in particular of the factors 


. influencing the balance of predominant forms of tenure in different 


> societies—has been almost entirely neglected.2 This neglect is all the 


more surprising considering the importance of different types of tenure 
for life-styles, notably spending patterns and residential mobility. 
Home-ownership, for example, is a form of tenure which involves cer- 
tain fundamental commitments on the part of the householder which 
have far-reaching consequences not only for the householder but also 
for the structure of the urban environment and the wider society. Yet 
our knowledge of the various constraints and incentives which make 
home-ownership more or less widespread in different societies is virtu- 
ally non-existent. l 

Bearing this in mind it might be noted that social values concerning 
the desirability of home-ownership as a form of tenure (as against its 
major alternative of renting) occupy a peculiarly important place in a 
number of societies, and most notably in Australia. While the Great 
American Dream involves aspirations of occupational mobility and in- 
dependence, the Great Australian Dream, and the related rhetoric 
about ‘a property-owning democracy’, involves a commitment to 
home-ownership. Not only.is the preference for home-ownership un- 
questioningly accepted by the overwhelming majority of Australians, 


` but considerable amounts of money are committed by governments to 


enable people to buy homes. 
The high value placed on home-ownership is, of course, not a 
uniquely Australian characteristic, although Australia has one of the 


' highest home-ownership rates in the industrialized world. In Britain, 


for example, the concept of ‘housing classes’ in which home-ownership 


. is considered the first choice of form of tenure, implies a similar norma- 


tive orientation.4 One consequence of what is at least a fairly wide- 
spread preference for home-ownership in certain societies is that it has 


_ tended to result in an unquestioning acceptance of the inherent superi- 
4 ority of home-ownership as a form of tenure. It is perhaps for this 
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reason that sociologists have failed to explore the social implications of ` 
forms of tenure in general and home-ownership in particular, in order - 
to get beyond the consideration of values and to consider the social 
factors which operate to encourage entry into one form of tenure rather 
than others. 

Characteristic of the failure to consider the social implications of 
different tenure forms is the acceptance of economic arguments which 
set out to demonstrate that owning is considerably cheaper than rent- 
ing in the long run,’ the implication being that thè only thing which 
prevents everyone from owning is the inability of a proportion of the 
population to afford the cost of home-purchase. From a sociological 
perspective, however, narrow financial explanations are at best ques- 
tionable. The complexity of social factors which are likely to come into 
play during the entire family cycle, together with major costs which — 
cannot be predicted, severely limit economic arguments. These includ:. ' 
such factors as the alternative use of the deposit foregone, the open- - 
ended commitment to repairs and maintenance (including the usually 
large element of do-it-yourself labour), the cost of moving, which one: 
U.S. estimate calculates as adding no less than 16 per cent to the 
housing costs of residentially more mobile households,’ the often higher 
cost of shopping in suburban areas where most owner-occupiers live,’ 
and the dubious usefulness of the asset which can rarely be utilized 
outside the housing market. In a sense, then, financial defences of home- 
ownership rely on evaluations which imply that home-ownership will 
be chosen because of the perceived rather than real economic advan- 
tages of owning, and this brings the explanation back to the normative 
level. 

From a sociological perspective, then, it is necessary to widen the 
scope of investigation by focusing on structural factors influencing 
patterns of tenure. To do this it is useful to place the question of tenure 
into comparative perspective, firstly by considering some general data 
on home-ownership in different societies, and then by looking more 
closely at two societies—Australia and Sweden—which have very 
different patterns of tenure, with a view to indicating some social 
correlates of tenure patterns. 


I. INTERNATIONAL TENURE PATTERNS 


The fairly widespread preference for home-ownership in countries 
such as England and Australia might lead one to suppose that such a 
preference is characteristic of all industrialized societies and that a 
low home-ownership rate reflects a lack of purchasing power rather 
than deliberate choice. This, together with the fact that there is a close 
relationship between home-ownership and social class,8 has led to the 
tendency, among Australians in particular, to equate the wide distri- 
bution of owner-occupancy with high material standards of living.® , 
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4 Itis therefore of some relevance to consider data which is available on 
patterns of tenure in different societies. 

Before doing so, it should be noted that this discussion is only con- 
cerned with forms of tenure in industrialized capitalist societies of 
Europe or European origins. The nature of tenure in other societies— 

_ such as predominantly peasant sociéties—differs radically from that in 
industrialized capitalist societies. Many haye very high home-ownership 


TABLE Selected industrialized capitalist countries by percentage of home-ownership and rank 
è order of per capita national income 





Ta Rank order 
ik of country 
f Average annual in terms of 
? í - Percentage of inter-censal per capita 
Country home-ownership change (%) GNP (1971) 
1970- Previous Increase Decrease 
É 1971 Census 
~ Iceland 70-98 not given 12 
~ Australia 68-7 70°8 (1966) — 0'42 8 
} New Zealand 68-1 68:9 (1966) —o18 14 
U.S.A. 62-9 ` 61-9 (1960) +010 I 
/ Canada . Gore 65:4 (1967) 1°35 3 
Belgium 559 49:7 (1966) +0-62 II 
U.K. 50I 478 (1966) +o'Io 16 
France 43°3>  42°7 (1962) +o'10 10 
_ Sweden 35°0 35°5 (1965) —o-10 2 
» W. Germany 34°35  29'4 (1961) 0-70 5 
, Switzerland 27°9 33°7 (1960) —0-56 4 


$ $ 


Source: Statistical Year Book 1973 New York, United Nations, Department of Econo- 
mic and Social Affairs, Statistical Office, 1974, Tables 182 and 198. National census 
sources have been used in some cases where the home-ownership rate differs margin- 
ally from the UN data. The rank order of per capita national income has been cal- 
culated from the dollar values. These do not include communist ae which have 
A been omitted from the UN data. 
<a 1960 data. 
‘P 1968 data. 
~ ‘rates, such as India where over 85 per cent of homes are owner- 
occupied. The concern here is limited to forms of tenure in the urban 
*4 industrial context; for example, with home-ownership as an urban 
. or suburban phenomenon, involving a characteristic life-style and 
` often involving the purchaser in long-term indebtedness. Bearing this 
in mind, Table I gives some data on home-ownership in a number of 
ay countries, as well as the rank order of those countries in terms of per 
Yapita national income. 
A number of points need to be noted about Table I. The first is that 
‘thin this small and relatively homogeneous group of countries the 
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proportion of owner-occupied dwellings varies considerably, ranging 
from less than 30 to over 70 per cent. Such a degree of difference con- 
trasts sharply with indices of industrialization, such as the ownership 
of consumer goods, and the ratio of doctors to total population, in 
terms of which industrialized societies are remarkably similar, particu- 
larly when compared with non-industrialized societies. 

Second, there appears to be no relationship whatever—again unlike 
other social indices of industrialization—between the incidence of 
home-ownership and the per capita national income as an index of 
material standard of living. In other words, it cannot be said that the 
more materially wealthy the society is, the more widespread is home- 
ownership as a form of tenure. If anything, an argument could be made 
—albeit on somewhat shaky grounds—that the relationship tends to the 
negative, with the top three societies, Iceland, Australia and New 
Zealand having considerably lower per capita national incomes than 
the three bottom ones, Sweden, West Germany and Switzerland. 

Third, and in partial confirmation of the above point, it may be 
noted that there is no uniform tendency for the proportion of home- 
owners to increase over time. Indeed, the home-ownership rate has 
been declining most noticeably among some of the more wealthy 
societies. In one case, Canada, this decline has been fairly dramatic, 
and the home-ownership rate is no higher now than it was twenty-five 
years ago, while in the cases of Sweden and Switzerland the decline has 
taken place in societies with already relatively low home-ownership 
rates. On the other hand, some societies, notably Britain and the 
U.S.A., have had increasing home-ownership rates at a slow but steady 
pace, irrespective of the boom/slump economic cycle which charac- 
terizes capitalist societies. In the case of West Germany, to take yet 
another situation, the rapid increase in home-ownership in recent years 
has reversed a previous post-war decline.!! 

Finally, it can be seen that home-ownership is rather less charac- 
teristic of the urban context in which the great majority of the popula- 
tion of these countries live than the bare national figures suggest. In 
Sweden, for example, where over 80 per cent of the population live in 
urban areas, almost 40 per cent of home-owners are found in rural 
areas. As a result, the home-ownership rate in urban areas is less than 
27 per cent although nationally it is 35 per cent. 

It would appear, therefore, that there is such diversity of patterns 
of tenure in even this small group of countries that any attempt to dis- 
cover trends is potentially misleading. We may not assume that tenure 
patterns of industrialized capitalist countries are alike, or even that 
they are changing along similar lines. It is necessary to look at indivi- 
dual societies in more detail in order to have a closer understanding of 
the processes at work which serve to maintain particular patterns of 
tenure. 

With this in mind, two societies which contrast sharply with one 
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another in terms of the importance of home-ownership—Australia and 
Sweden—have been chosen for more detailed consideration. 


2. TENURE AND SOCIAL 8TRUQTURE: A COMPARISON 


According to national census data (1971 and 1970 respectively), 
Australia and Sweden, as sparsely populated urbanized industrial 
countries, have very different housing stocks. In Australian urban areas 
some 85 per cent of dwellings are detached or semi-detached houses, 
predominantly owner-occupied, with the remainder flats, predomin- 
antly for rental, while in Swedish urban areas approximately 68 per 
cent of dwellings are flats, hardly any of which are owner-occupied. 

Tt is not, of course, possible in this fairly general discussion to deal 
with all possible points of convergence between the wider social struc- 
ture and tenure patterns, and so it has been necessary to select a number 
of salient points for consideration without assuming that these by any 
means exhaust the possibilities. To this end the discussion has been 
divided into two parts. In the first, direct and indirect social constraints 
and incentives on tenure choice are considered, which need to be 
taken into account when explaining the relative balance between the 
rental and owner-occupied sectors. In the second, the emphasis is 
shifted towards considering some of the consequences of different tenure 
patterns for social structure. 


(a) Social structure and tenure. choice 


When considering the constraints and incentives operating to define 
patterns of tenure, it is useful to distinguish between direct factors 
arising from the nature of the accommodation market and indirect 
' factors, some of which may appear at first sight to have little or nothing 
to do with tenure choice, but which represent wider structural con- 
straints. One of the most important of the direct constraints is the 
relative attractiveness of the various alternative forms of tenure avail- 
able in a society. It is therefore relevant to consider the principal 
characteristics of the major forms of tenure in Australia and Sweden 
to see how they compare in terms of their ability to attract and hold 
households. 
In Australia, the only major alternative to owning, besides public 
limited-access rental accommodation, is private renting. Crucial to the 
’ attractiveness of renting is security of tenure, and the relative lack of 
security of renting is often cited as one of the major reasons for the 
attractiveness of owning in Australia.12 However, there is nothing 
inherent in private renting as a form of tenure which makes it neces- 
sarily insecure. The reason why it may be is to be found in the type of 
| landlordism which predominates in the private rental sector. 
| Considerable research has been done in England on the nature of 
|, private landlordism,1% and a fairly consistent picture has emerged, 
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showing that it is predominately a small-scale venture run by late 
middle-aged or elderly individuals who own one, or at most a handful, 
of tenancies, who tend to run their business on an informal and per- 
sonalized basis, often managing the tenancies themselves, who show a 
marked reluctance to do repairs and maintenance, and who are con- 
cerned with retaining the right of re-possession. This type of landlord- 


ism results in a private rental sector which is marked by insecurity of - 


tenure, low maintenance standards, and by considerable interference 
on the part of the landlord in the private lives of the tenants, both in 
terms of the original ‘selection’ of tenants and in terms of the restrictions 
placed on continued occupancy. Such a rental sector holds little 
attraction for households except on a temporary basis. 

Although there is no comprehensive data on landlordism in Aus- 


tralia, there is every indication that this type of landlordism predomin- . 
ates.14 The explanation for this appears to lie in the nature of the > 


owner-occupancy sector and involves at least three reasons, In the first ` 


place, the rise of owner-occupancy as a form of tenure involves divert- 


ing financial and material building resources away from investor land- |: 


lords as a result of the increasing competitiveness of the tax-subsidized 
owner-occupier.15 The effect of this is felt only in the long term, as 
fewer new rental homes are built and the stock of investor rental 
accommodation ages and declines as a proportion of the national hous- 
ing stock. Today in Australia, for example, very little new private 
investor rental building is taking place except, perhaps, in luxury 


flats. Second, the predominance of the owner-occupier sector pro- . 


duces, as a side-effect, a class of small-scale and amateur Jandlordism. 


Some of this arises as a result of contingencies such as the temporary _ 


absence of owner-occupiers overseas. However, a considerable amount 
is produced as a result of owner-occupiers renting out rooms or second 
houses as a means of obtaining a supplementary source of income. 
Third, owner-occupancy often involves households in spending some 
time in temporary rented accommodation until they are able to afford 
to buy a home. Indirect confirmation of this comes from a study of 735 
dwellings in Sydney reported by Neutze which suggests that those who 
rent are more likely to be young, unmarried, and families with few or 
no children compared to those who own.16 A proportion, at least, of 
renters are therefore likely to be temporary renters only. 

The interactive nature of the relationship between the owner- 
occupancy and rental sectors in Australia produces a situation in 
which there is very little real choice between different forms of tenure. 
If, as has been argued, owner-occupancy is increasing in Britain 
because there is little else available,12 then this is even more true of 
Australia; not because there is literally nothing else available, but 
rather because what rental accommodation there is remains hopelessly 
uncompetitive with home-ownership due to the type of landlordism 
which predominates in the rental sector. 
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. The situation in Sweden contrasts sharply with that in Australia, 
where there are basically two alternatives to owner-occupation: 
private rental accommodation in which the majority of the urban 
population live, and housing co-operatives which account for about 13 
per cent of homes and are purely urban phenomena. The private 
rental sector differs from that in Australia in two respects. In the first 
place, it is characterized by professional investor landlordism, in which 
the principal concern is not the right of re-possession but a steady rent 
income. Largely as a result of this, landlord companies have a highly 
bureaucratized and almost purely cash relationship with tenants, to a 
degree which differs radically from the operations of small-scale 
amateur landlords. It is common, for example, for prospective tenants 
to approach sitting tenants in order to negotiate entry into a flat rather 
than approaching the landlord, and the landlord company is simply 
informed afterwards of a change in tenant. So much is this so that 
newspapers often have a special advertising column devoted to the 
exchange of flats between tenants. Second, there is considerable 
government activity in the rental market on its own behalf. According 
to the 1970 Census, over a third of all multi-dwelling buildings (which 
as has already been noted, form the overwhelming majority of urban 


. accommodation) is owned by the local and national governments. 


Unlike Australia (and Britain), these do not provide homes on a 


. means-tested basis, but compete with private landlords on at least 
. comparable grounds.18 


The result of this is that the rental sector in Sweden is not charac- 
terized by insecurity of tenure, low maintenance standards, and lack of 
tenant privacy and autonomy, as it tends to be in a small-scale land- 
lord rental market, and there has been no basic impracticality about 
guaranteeing security of tenure, controlling rent levels, or other 
measures which in a market of small-scale landlordism might result in 
either a reduction of the supply of rental accommodation or else whole- 
sale evasion.19 

The other form of tenure which should be mentioned before leaving 
the question of direct factors, is the housing co-operative movement, 
although it accounts for a relatively small proportion of homes. Housing 
co-operatives involve something of a compromise between independent 
ownership and full tenant status, in that they are based on the financing 
and building of homes by members who pool resources and who jointly 
own and maintain their homes.?° Interestingly, the Swedish Housing 
Co-operative movement differs considerably from the form it appears 
to be taking in Australia. Although, insignificant as a form of tenure in 
Australia, those housing co-operatives which have been set up tend to 


‘! be on such a small scale (and demanding the personal involvement of 


' the members) as to make the co-operative idea little different from 


home-ownership.2! By contrast, the co-operative movement in Sweden 


` is one of large-scale organization, attracting considerable savings, and 
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constructing and administering large multi-dwelling buildings for 
prospective tenant-owners. The largest of these, the Tenants’ Savings 
and Building Society (H.S.B.) has a membership of over a third of a 
million, and owns some 350,000 dwellings. 22 As a result, co-operative 
housing has taken a form which makes it approximate more closely to 
renting as a form of tenure. 

The very different development of co-operatives in Australia and 
Sweden suggests that the co-operative movement has developed in 
response to difficulties associated with the ability of people to secure 
accommodation of the type of tenure dominant in these societies. In 
other words, potential owners in Australia and potential renters in 
Sweden have developed co-operative enterprises which are seen as 
substitutes for owning and renting respectively, and this may explain in 
part at least, the very different form that co-operatives in these countries 
take. Some evidence of this in Sweden can be seen in the membership 
of H.S.B., which has changed in line with the supply of rental accom- 
modation. Its greatest increase in membership took place in the 1960's 
during a period of acute rental accommodation shortage when it 
doubled from 150,000 to over 300,000, and since 1970, when a surplus 
of rental accommodation began to emerge, its membership has shown 
a decline for the first time in its history.28 It would appear that the 
compromise between owning and renting, which involves the need to 
save for a deposit as well as keeping up both loan repayments and 
maintenance contributions, is not enough to attract large numbers 
away from the rental sector in Sweden. 

This discussion has, unfortunately, only been able to touch upon 
some of the main features of the tenure alternatives in Australia and 
Sweden. In addition to direct constraints and incentives on tenure 
choice, there are a range of indirect ones which may operate to modify 
tenure patterns, even though they do not involve comparative attri- 
butes of different tenure forms. Perhaps the most important of these is 
the effect of welfare provision, and in particular the care of the aged. 
One of the most striking differences between owning and renting is 
that whereas renters buy housing as they use it, owners buy a lifetime 
of housing in advance, or at most over twenty years or so.*4 This has 
the important effect of redistributing the bulk of housing costs so that 
they come mainly during the earlier years of the family cycle, from 
the time of the first formation of the household (or when serious saving 
for the deposit begins) to late middle age (or when the mortgage repay- 
ments cease). The importance of this appears to be clearly understood 
by many householders, particularly in a society where state provision 
for old age is minimal. In Australia, for example, where married 
pensions are approximately one-third of the average weekly wage,®5 
there is considerable evidence to show that home-ownership is used as a 
hedge against poverty in old age. The Henderson Commission of 
Enquiry into poverty in Australia found that poverty, after housing 
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costs were taken into account, was three times higher among aged who 
rented than among aged who owned.?¢ Furthermore, there appears 
to be a distinct coping strategy among the aged in terms of housing. 
The Sydney survey reported by Neutze suggests that while the owner- 
ship of houses is heavily concentrated among the middle-aged, the 
ownership of flats is heavily concentrated among the over-sixties.27 
This suggests that at least one coping strategy among the aged is to sell 
the house and buy a flat instead, perhaps more conveniently situated 
for public transport so that the car may be disposed of, and in some 
cases perhaps realizing a proportion of the capital represented by the 
difference in price between the house and the flat.28 

In Sweden, by contrast, there is considerably less incentive to own, 
at least on the grounds of provision for old age. Swedish pensions 
amount to approximately 60 per cent of an average of the best fifteen 
years pre-retirement income,?® and because taxes are markedly higher. 
in Sweden than Australia, the difference between these countries in 
the real value of pensions is somewhat understated. 

Two other indirect factors may be mentioned here. One concerns 
the nature of the urban environment and its effect upon tenure choice. 
The fact that choice of tenure usually also involves a choice of urban 
environment suggests that it may not be a simple matter to clearly 
separate choice of tenure from other related choices which are associated 
with tenure. This will be considered further in the following section. 

The second indirect factor is the relationship of ideological and 
political considerations and tenure preference. It is notable, for ex- 
ample, that in both Australia and Sweden the strongest supporters of 
home-ownership are found in the more conservative political parties, 
and there appears to be a close relationship between the characteristics 
of home-ownership and the constellation of beliefs which tend to be 
associated with conservatism; independence, self-help, thrift, private 
property, and ownership. Certainly in Australia there appear to have 
been important political factors at work in the dramatic increase in 
home-ownership in the Cold War years of the late 1940’s and early 
1950's, during which the extension of home-ownership to the working 
classes was seen, by some at least, as an antidote against social and 
industrial unrest and a bulwark against communism.?° 

Clearly, the detailed study of the various factors influencing tenure 
patterns is still in its infancy, and considerable research needs to be 
done to pinpoint more accurately the forces at work. However, as well 
as the pervasiveness of social factors which influence tenure patterns, 
the predominance of one form of tenure in a society has certain con- 
sequences for the wider social structure, and some of these may now be 
considered. 


(b) Social consequences of tenure 


So far the discussion has been based on the somewhat over-simplified 


assumption that it is possible to distinguish between causes and con- 
sequences of tenure patterns. It is clear, however, that the relationship 
between social structure and tenure is more complex than this, and that 
factors influencing tenure are likely to be, in turn, influenced by tenure 
patterns. For example, the stimulus to home-ownership provided by 
the need to consider old-age provision may itself result in an ameliora- 
tion of poverty and old age (albeit in a socially inequitable way), so 
taking some pressure off governments to increase the standards of old- 
age provision. 

A second example of this two-way effect is to be found in the relation- 
ship of the urban environment and tenure types. It has already been 
mentioned that because different types of tenure are associated with 
different urban environments, the nature of the urban environment 
may be one factor which influences tenure choice. The other, and 
perhaps more significant way of looking at this relationship is to con- 
sider the urban environment as, in part at least, a consequence of 
tenure patterns. 

One major difference between Australia and Sweden which has 
already been noted and which appears to be intimately related to 
tenure is the radically different housing stocks possessed by these 
countries. Although there is no necessary reason why houses should 
tend to be owned and flats rented, it is clear that this is the case in both 
Australia and Sweden. There are a number of possible reasons why this 
should be so. One which might be suggested is that for a large-scale 
landlord it is more economical and efficient to build and administer 
blocks of flats rather than individual houses, and conversely, owner- 
occupation is considerably simplified if there is a minimum of joint 
responsibility between owner-occupiers. In any case, the clear rela- 
tionship between type of tenure and type of dwelling makes it useful 
to consider some of the wider ramifications of the different accommoda- 
tion markets of Australia and Sweden. 

Perhaps the most obvious difference between living in houses and 
flats is the much greater amount of private space which house-living 
facilitates. By the same token, house-living results in urban areas which 
are much less densely populated than urban areas made up of flats. 
The effect of this is that the relative balance of private to public space 
is radically different. Howse eis involves maximizing private space 
at the expense of public space. Flat-living, on the other hand, involves 
sacrificing private space for the advantages which high-density urban 
living confers: short distances to facilities, and efficient and frequent 
public transport. 

What comparative data is readily available on Australia and Sweden 
supports this picture. Average number of rooms per dwelling and 
usable floor space is a good deal higher in Australia than Sweden.31 
Further, calculations from the Swedish and Australian censuses of 
1970 and 1971, respectively, show that the percentage of dwellings with 
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three rooms or more (plus a kitchen) is considerably higher in Australia 
than Sweden (89-6 per cent as against 54-1 per cent). In addition, of 
course, Australians are likely to have very much larger areas of private 
garden per dwelling than Swedes. There is, therefore, much truth in 
the Australian claim to be one of the best-housed countries of the 
world. At the same time there is clearly a greater reliance on private 
transport in Australia where, according to census data, the percentage 
of households which own at least one car is considerably higher than 
in Sweden (96-4 per cent against 53-7 per cent), in spite of the fact that 
the material standard of living is higher in Sweden than Australia. 

What appears to have happened is that Australian urban structure 
has depended upon the privatization of facilities which house-ownership 
involves, resulting in an urban environment which is thinly populated 
and in which households maximize their private facilities. By contrast, 
Swedish urban structure is based upon the willingness of households to 
make do with fewer or a lower standard of private facilities in return 
for high urban densities in which it is possible for most people to be 
within walking distance of at least a range of major public facilities: 
in other words, involving a trade off in terms of the private garden for 
the public park, and the spare room for the public library. 

The association of ownership and a privatized life-style is too close 
to be overlooked, in both Australia and Sweden. One recent develop- 
ment in Sweden provides further support for this view. As Swedish 
urban areas have expanded, it has been increasingly necessary to build 
new flats at considerable distances from city facilities, in spite of the 
very high densities that characterize Swedish cities. One result of this 
has been an increasing resistance to suburban flat-living, which is 
reflected in the recent major shift away from the building of multi- 
dwelling buildings and towards the building of one-family houses.3? 
The implication of this is that it is not considered worth sacrificing 
private space if major public amenities are not available close to hand. 
Although it is too early for such a tendency to show itself in changing 
tenure patterns since new building accounts for only a small proportion 
of the housing stock, it will be interesting to see whether the trend in 
house-building in Sweden (if it continues) brings along with it an in- 
crease in privatization and a concomitant increase in home-ownership. 

More immediate than the nature of the urban environment is the 
impact of tenure choice on life-styles and consumption patterns. Home- 
ownership, as has already been noted, involves a radical redistribution 
of housing costs over the life-period. One advantage noted earlier is 
that it relieves the aged from a considerable proportion of direct 
housing costs. By the same token, home-ownership involves a consider- 
able burden on households at the earlier stages of the life-cycle, in 
addition to the other expenses facing young couples setting up a new 
household. 

The amount of private savings which is invested in housing in 
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Australia directly by families is, therefore, as one might expect, very 
large. For example, in 1975 no less than $A5,500 million was borrowed 
for owner-occupation.®? This means that in addition to the amount 
actually borrowed, a further $A2,000 million of private savings was 
probably invested in the form of deposits. The diverting of such large 
amounts of personal savings into housing each year must necessarily 
have a major impact on consumption patterns, particularly in the early 
years of the family-cycle. 

It is here that comparative data becomes less reliable due to the 
important influence of cultural differences in life-styles. Even in terms 
of spending on housing, comparisons are potentially misleading. For 
example, according to the 1971 Australian census, very few Australian 
households own a vacation home (5:4 per cent), whereas in Sweden it 
is less rare—over 20 per cent of households according to a recent 
government survey.34 However, against this, the greater popularity of 
caravans in Australia must be taken into account. In addition, the 
ownership of a vacation home in Sweden complements very well the 
highly urban life-style but is less relevant in the Australian context, 
where, as we have seen, private space is already maximized. 

There can be little doubt, however, that forms of tenure have a major 
impact on consumption patterns and life-styles. More research is 
needed in order for us to be able to pinpoint this impact more accur- 
ately, and all that can be done here is to indicate some of the major 
areas which are likely to prove fruitful. Two others may be mentioned 
here. The first is the fact that home-ownership tends to involve a shift 
in the maintenance and repair of buildings away from professionals and 
towards more direct work on the part of the householder. As mentioned 
earlier, maintenance and repairs is one of the hidden and unquantifiable 
costs of home-ownership, particularly in comparison with renting where 
a proportion of the rent covers such costs directly. The rise of a do-it- 
yourself industry and a shift in leisure-time allocation is therefore one 
probable consequence of an increase in home-ownership.®5 The second 
potential area of research is the question of whether home-ownership 
results in a decrease in residential mobility, as a result of the greater 
cost of moving, as some studies suggest ;3¢ and if so, whether the result- 
ing relative immobility of labour has any effect on income. Such a con- 
clusion is problematic, however, in that in societies where the pre- 
dominant form of tenure is owning, renters are likely to be over- 
represented by the young and other more mobile elements. It is here 
that cross-cultural studies are likely to be most useful. 

This discussion may be concluded by briefly considering one aspect 
of tenure which has not been dealt with earlier. It has already been 
noted that home-ownership is more widespread among higher income 
groups in Australia and Britain. The situation in Sweden is therefore of 
interest in that, although there is a slight but definite tendency towards 
a greater proportion of home-owners among middle-class as against 
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working-class households, home-ownership is the minority form of 
tenure in all occupational groups except that of business people and 
farmers.3% 

Two points emerge from this. In the first place, the nature of home- 
ownership is such that it is clearly beyond the reach of many who have 
either low incomes or else poor job security, and it is likely that a 
greater proportion of Swedes would own if they were able to, in spite 
of the attractiveness of the rental market. Second, even among Swedes 
who have incomes and jobs which bring home-ownership clearly 
within reach, a considerable proportion choose not to own. 

This raises important general questions about the relationship 
between owning and renting, and brings us back to the issue of housing 
values. In societies where home-ownership is the dominant form of 
tenure, such as Britain and Australia, the poor are penalized in two 
ways. Not only are the poor unable to own their homes in a society 
where home-ownership is a dominant value but the relative unattrac- 
tiveness of the rental market makes renting more problematic than it 
needs to be. Second, the Swedish experience suggests that the very high 
home-ownership rates among the middle classes in home-owning 
societies reflects the fact that a proportion of households have been 
forced into home-ownership and might well have chosen not to own 
had there been a viable alternative. It would appear, then, that choice 
of tenure is dependent on the existence of competitive alternative 
tenure forms, a range of different urban milieux and various social 
contingencies. 

The relationship between forms of tenure and social structure is 
complex and many-sided. Indeed, it would probably not be an exag- 
geration to say that the consequences of the predominance of one 
rather than another form of tenure for a society are profound and 
permeate all aspects of social structure. Perhaps it is this very pervasive- 
ness which has made it virtually invisible and taken for granted. What 
is required is nothing less than a sociology of tenure. Perhaps this dis- 
cussion can contribute at least to the modest beginnings of such a 
focus. 


Jim Kemeny, B.A., M.A., PH.D. 
Lecturer in Political Sociology 
University of Adelaide 
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The meanings and confusions of 
Weberian ‘rationality’ 


ABSTRACT 


Weber’s ubiquitous usage of the word ‘rational has been criticized 
by Steven Lukes, among others, as being ‘irredeemably opaque and 
shifting’. In the present essay, however, it is seen that Weber’s usage 
is consistent. Six interdependent elements of the concept ‘rationality’ 
are identified, each of which is intended to contribute to the concept’s 
overall meaning when any one is employed as the locus of primary 
significance. While ‘rational’ is thus shown to be conceptually rigor- 
ous if at times needlessly confusing, the distinction between formal 
and substantive rationality is examined and judged to be both theo- 
retically confused and substantially biased, disguising the valuations 
inherent in the criteria by which formal rationality is assessed. This 
confusion, Weber’s persistent usage of ‘rational’ when ‘calculable’ 
or ‘systematic’ would have served much better, and the implicit iron- 
ies of Weber’s presentation, are traced to the Puritan schema on 
which Weber believed ‘rational conduct’ to be based, one precisely 
parallel to his own statement. 


Max Weber’s persistent and variegated usage of the word ‘rational’ is 
a source of perpetual consternation to the careful reader, and the 
author’s repeated caveat that ‘rationalism is an historical concept 
which covers a whole world of different things’! only addresses our 
confusion without at all alleviating it. Were Weber’s warning com- 
pletely true, he would obviously not be justified in using a single word 
to describe those ‘different things’, and Steven Lukes has concluded 
that he was not. Weber’s usage of ‘rational’ and its cognates, Lukes 
has argued, is ‘irredeemably opaque and shifting’. Clearly, Weber 
must hold that, although different, the historical developments and 
social actions which he labels ‘rational’ are integrally related; that, in 
his words, ‘ultimately they belong inseparably together’.? We thus 
need to know the force of that ‘ultimately’ to discover if and how the 
claim is legitimate. 

In the present essay, I hope to show that it is, in the following sense. 
An examination of Weber’s basic categories of social action, set forth 
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at the start of Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, and of the historical survey 
which introduces the series on Religionssoziologie, reveals that the con- 
cept ‘rationality’ is composed of a half dozen component elements, 
which reappear consistently in the usages of the term throughout 
Weber’s monumental scholarship. Each of these interdependent build- 
ing blocks, summarized in the following paragraphs, is intended to 
contribute to the overall concept when any one (or more) is used as 
the locus of primary meaning, just as in the historical outline each 
application of the term adds its shape to the parent idea, thereby en- 
riching all future applications. What is lost in precision through use 
of the single term is repaid in added meaning for each application. Yet, 
as we shall see, the confusion which remains, especially in the related 
and problematic distinction between formal and substantive rational- 
ity, is considerable. This confusion casts considerable doubt on the 
utility—and the value-neutrality—of Weber’s entire effort to clarify 
the process of rationalization which he identified. 


THE USAGES SUMMARIZED 


Weber uses the concept of rationality in the various areas of his work 
in connection with or as a ‘marker’ for one or more of the following six 
component elements. 

1. Underlying all rationality is purpose: the conscious intent of the 
actor to achieve a given end. In the relatively rare occurrence of pure 
‘value-rational’ action, only the actor’s conscious end is considered, 
with no weighing of ends and means, but in all rational action there is 
the denial of arbitrariness, because the actor acts for a known purpose, 
and because this action in concert with others increases (or attempts 
to) the extent of control exercised over the world, and so diminishes 
(or attempts to) the sway of unpredictable, i.e. chance events.4 Ration- 
ality has always existed to some degree; the means chosen in pursuit 
of purpose determine the degree. 

2. If means and ends are both subject to calculation, we have zweck- 
rational action, which embodies the component element of calculability, 
‘the basis of everything else’5 not only in economic action but in the 
idea of rationality itself. Because of this element, an action is said to be 
rational if it is maximally efficacious (i.e. proven by calculation and 
experience to be so) for the achievement of a desired result. Action is 
‘subjectively rational’ if only believed to be most efficient, ‘objectively 
rational’ if it actually is so, in our calculated éstimation. This sense, in 
Weber’s study of the economy and elsewhere, is the prevalent usage 
of the word rational, and the key to the four usages which follow. We 
find that calculation is directed at certainty through the computation 
of ‘chances’ in a reliable (again, proven statistically in experience to 
be so) manner. For this reason other attempts to achieve certainty 
(magic and divination, for example) are ‘irrational’: they neither em- 
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ploy calculation, nor are they efficient in achieving the certainty 
sought. 

In daily social action, an actor who consistently moves to achieve 
his ends (rationally) through the use of ‘appropriate means’ can re- 
liably presume to understand, and so to predict, the behaviour of 
another actor who acts likewise, as both move through a series of steps 
dictated by their shared rationality; an observer can understand both. 
‘The interpretation of such rationally purposeful action possesses, for 
the understanding of the choice of means, the highest degree of verifi- 
able certainty. With a lower degree of certainty ... we are able to 
understand errors.’ ‘Chance’, for Weber, is the “incalculable.” 

3. Control is less straightforward, related to purpose and calculation 
but differing in logical status. It is both a means to and a goal of rational 
action. Weber can speak of ‘rationally controlled action’, the higher 
rationality of controlled labour,’ rational ascetic self-control, and 
‘rational prophecy’ (not dependent on intoxicants)® because in each 
case a freedom from contingency and the unexpected brings a greater 
measure of predictability, and so a greater mastery of the world. Action, 
therefore, is ‘rational’ if it is ‘voluntary’, i.e. freely willed, and not 
subject to arbitrary extraneous disturbances. This usage can apply to 
an individual, or to free market competition unaffected by government 
monopolies or special privileges. Control is both means to and end of 
calculation. 

In the exposition of the four types of social action,1° Weber explains 
that affectual action shades into wertrational behaviour when it reaches 
the level of consciousness (such ‘sublimation’ puts it ‘well on the road 
to “rationalization” ...’). However, it remains affectual regardless 
of the ‘level of sublimation’ if it satisfies a need for revenge, sensual grat- 
ification, devotion, contemplative bliss, or the working off of tensions. - 
Weber is drawing, with what he feels is necessary arbitrariness, the 
line between willed action and unwilled action of which one is con- 
scious. The difference is that between acting and watching acting; 
what differentiates them is the element of control. Similarly, affectual 
and traditional action shade off in the other direction (away from 
rationality, toward non-‘meaningfully oriented behaviour’) as they 
approach ‘automatic reaction to habitual stimuli’ or ‘uncontrolled 
reaction to some exceptional stimulus’. Again, the decisive variable is 
control. 

4. Perhaps the everyday usage of logical—that is, something which 
‘makes sense’ in terms of a given purpose, is coherent and efficacious— 
is the most obvious connection of this component to the others, and 
another indication of Weber’s belief that the sociologist, in formulating 
rules about action and logically deducing predictions from them, is 
doing no more than an ideal-typical, extremely perceptive actor does 
in everyday life.11 The premise-conclusion relation parallels the ends/ 
means relation, both characterized by one state of affairs following 
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ineluctably from another; this achieves ideal embodiment in the tenets 
of logical thought. Second, there is internal coherence: a set of parts 
are logically interrelated in our sense if they go beyond non-contra- 
diction to actual interdependence and mutual support, so that the 
presence of each adds in some sense to the others and to the edifice 
which all in common support. An ideal-type is meant to possess such 
coherence; a legal system which has its own ‘logic’ and purports to be 
‘gapless’ is logical to that extent. Weber believes that such ‘rationality, 
in the sense of logical or teleological consistency . . . has and always has 
had power over man’.!? Logical coherence in both aspects allows for 
proof, Finally, Weber speaks of the ‘effect of the ratio, especially of a 
teleological reduction of practical postulates’, and employs rational in 
the sense of elaboration of implicit consequences. Distinctness, clarity, 
and visibility increase calculability, and are demanded in logic and the 
manipulation of concepts. Logical propositions, Weber states, offer ‘the 
highest degree of rational understanding’.18 

5. There is a formal element in logic, in that its method holds true 
no matter what the empirical content in a particular case, and this 
universality is another component of rationality, often employed in assess- 
ing the rationality of institutions. Abstractness is most obvious in law, 
where general rules apply to diverse situations which they in fact help 
to define (an example of ‘rationalization’ as constructed meaning). 
Bureaucracies, like juries, must act impersonally. Traditional partic- 
ularist bonds have over time been replaced by rational universal ties, 
which demand no extrinsic attributes. Universality is important over 
time as well as space: in permanent musical notation, written consti- 
tutions, reproducible scientific results, or continuous trading ventures, 
all of them said to be rational. By contrast, meanings so particular as 
to be inaccessible, or actions according to criteria so individual that 
they partake of no shared logic or means/ends calculus, are irrational. 
Understanding is possible at all, Weber writes, because of ‘accepted 
modes of thinking’ and ‘facts ... as experience has accustomed us to 
interpret them’—in other words, because the meanings are shared. 

6. Last, rational connotes systematic methodical organization which 
relates parts to whole in the manner most efficacious for the achieve- 
ment of desired results, a usage especially applied to the study of organ- 
zation, though we find it as well in Weber’s descriptions of asceticism. 
It can be viewed as the material analogue to the conceptual organ- 
ization of the fourth component, logic: ‘an inanimate machine,’ Weber 
wrote, ‘is mind objectified’.14 Rationalization can be an ordering, con- 
ceptual or actual. It is marked by specialization: a whole person become 
a part the better to achieve a desired whole, whether in the factory, in 
science, in bureaucracy, or in a pantheon of gods. 

The West’s music, then is said to be rational because mathematical 
calculation lent certainty and permanence to harmonic scale division, 
in that the tones, being calculable, could be universally reproduced. 
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Tonal material was unified in a system of mathematical relations, 
governed by formal rules, and fixed in writing by a notation which in 
turn led to specialized music-creators and permitted the composition 
of music otherwise impossible.15 Rational law, similarly, possesses a 
logic which both systematically integrates all relevant materials, and 
itself defines what materials shall in fact be relevant (as Western tones 
are chosen from a larger range of possible tones used elsewhere). Law 
is consciously ordered and systematically set forth in abstract concepts 
and formal procedures, a structure which attempts universal scope and 
promises impersonal judgment, a system so calculable in its workings, 
says Weber at one point, that the judge or jury might be compared to 
a machine which takes in the facts at one slot, and delivers the verdict 
from another.16 Bureaucracy, too, compares with less rational modes 
of organization ‘exactly as does the machine with non-mechanical 
modes of production. Precision, speed, unambiguity, knowledge of the 
files, continuity, discretion, unity, strict subordination, reduction of 
friction and of material and personal costs—these are raised to the 
maximum in bureaucratic organizations.’1? Where charismatic rule is 
incalculable and transitory,}8 and patrimonial rule personal and un- 
predictable,1® bureaucratic rule is both calculating and calculable, 
systematic, a coherent assemblage of parts manned by specialized 
personnel, ideally adapted to the domination and administration of 
men and the pursuit of ends through rules applied without regard to 
persons.20 

The presence of the component elements, and their bearing each upon 
the others, should be clear. The accompanying chart attempts to dem- 
onstrate that Weber’s usage of the term ‘rational’, far from ‘shifting’ 
and ‘opaque’, is consistent within each area of his sociology, over all 
areas, and throughout the course of his career. It is in this sense that 
‘one may ... rationalize life from fundamentally different points of 
view and in very different directions’?! and yet still be engaged in a 
single process. This is the force of Weber’s claim that the various de- 
velopments-in Western culture to which he points are in a meaningful 
way one. 


FORMAL AND SUBSTANTIVE RATIONALITY 


But while the meanings of rationality are consistent and conceptually 
rigorous, not so the related notion of formal versus substantive rational- 
ity which Weber superimposes on these usages. The distinction, he tells 
us, is intended precisely to secure ‘greater consistency in the use of the 
word rational’, which had been muddled at the time by partisan debate 
over nationalization.2? But as is so often the case with Weber’s own usage 
of the word, the formal versus substantive idea only obfuscates where 
it is meant to clarify, and it stands as perhaps the most confused and 
confusing concept in all of Weber’s work on rationalization. We need 
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only glance at the six elements which we have identified to pinpoint 
the source of the problem. A thing of process can ultimately be judged 
efficient, purposive, or systematic only relative to some end. The stan- 
dard must come from outside. Considerations of substance are not 
extraneous to ‘formal’ ones but rather built in unavoidably. 

Economic formal rationality, Weber writes, represents the ‘extent 
of quantitative calculation or accounting which is technically possible 
and which is actually applied’; it represents the extent to which pro- 
vision for needs is, and can be, expressed in calculable terms, whether 
this calculation is in money or kind. Money yields the highest formal 
calculability, as it increases the facility and extent of possible calculation. 
Substantive rationality represents the degree to which provisioning 
is shaped under some criterion of values, whether this is ‘ethical, polit- 
ical, utilitarian, hedonistic, feudal, egalitarian, or whatever’. Results 
of economic action are assessed according to an extrinsic standard of 
value-rationality, and not merely by the instrumental-rational stan- 
dard of technically most adequate means. But whereas there is only one 
best means, there are ‘an infinite number of possible value-scales’. 
Outcomes, spirit, and instruments of economic activity may all be so 
judged, and the formal rationality of a given system may be deemed 
less important than or even opposed to the achievement of one or 
another substantive end. 

We see that the distinction is meant to show the relativity of rational- 
ity; Weber’s demand for clarity seems to be part of his insistence that 
facts and value judgments be kept separate. He in fact closes this partic- 
ular section with a contentious statement on that very point. “There is 
no question in this discussion of attempting value judgments in this 
field, but only of determining and delimiting what is to be called 
“formal”. In this context the concept substantive is itself “formal”; 
that is, it is an abstract, generic concept.’ 

Formal, then in one sense means abstract or generic, a form or pat- 
tern into which specific content (substance) may be fitted. It almost 
means theoretical as opposed to actual. Thus for Weber the substantive 
validity of money is the actual possibility of exchanging it against other 
items, while its formal validity is its theoretical or legal standing as an 
accepted means of payment and (confusingly) the compulsion so to 
employ it. Formal, nominal control over the work-process is retained 
under some forms of capitalism by the worker, while actual, substantive 
control is appropriated by the owner.®8 This usage is relatively uncom- 
plicated, though Weber muddles it by using formal to mean both ‘tech- 
nically possible’ and ‘actually applied’. Both are formal relative to a 
substantive end, but they are clearly not the same. 

In its other senses, though, the word formal has to do less with ab- 
straction than with an ‘inside/outside’ dichotomy related to the issue 
of facts and values. A monetary policy oriented to substantively rational 
goals is said to decline in formal rationality. Worker participation in 
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management, causing substantive interests to take precedence over 
formal functioning of the enterprise, reduces its formal rationality. Or, 
ownership of a firm by outside interests attempting to maximize short- 
term profits at the expense of the firm’s long-term viability is similarly 
likely to impede fromal rationality.®4 In all, formal rationality is equated 
with the continued long-term: functioning at maximum efficiency of 
the apparatus as presently constituted (the ‘inside’ view), a process 
disrupted by persons pursuing substantive goals not consistent with its 
status quo operation (the ‘outside’ view). This is the force of Weber’s 
comment, in The Religion of China, that Confucian life too was rational, 
but unlike Puritanism determined from without rather than from 
within.25 The Puritan’s God had left the world stage free for whatever 
human actors might devise; his control, in the word’s other sense, was 
formal rather than substantive. 

The case, lastly, is similar in law. Lawmaking and lawfinding are 
either rational or irrational: formally irrational when norms are used 
which ‘cannot be controlled by the intellect’, substantively irrational 
when decisions are ‘influenced by concrete factors of the particular 
case as evaluated upon an ethical, emotional, or political basis rather 
than by general norms’, in other words, outside the procedure itself. 
Substantive rationality means that decisions are influenced by norms 
‘different from those obtained through logical generalization of abstract 
interpretations of meaning, whether ethical imperatives, utilitarian 
and other expediential rules, or political maxims’. It differs from sub- 
stantive irrationality in that in the latter such norms influence only 
particular cases, but are applied universally in the substantively rational 
case.26 

Weber’s intention in thus separating technical efficiency from nor- 
mative measures is evident, but his distinction effectively obscures the 
relativity of even ‘formal’ evaluations. Only at a general level is 
monetary calculation optimally rational regardless of our provisioning 
standard: at a more specific level, the particular calculation or policy 
used will vary in utility depending on our specific goals. This is even 
more evident in other examples. The market, the factory, the law, serve 
certain interests, which thus promote their continued functioning; in 
each case the question is whether control of a mechanism working to 
the benefit of certain interests will be appropriated by other interests 
whose goals do not coincide with the continued, long-term functioning 
of the apparatus as it exists. Weber himself notes that ‘formal justice’ 
must ‘time and again produce consequences which are contrary to the 
substantive postulates of religious ethics or of political expediency’, 
while benefiting some groups at the expense of others.®? 

Beetham’s claim that through this dichotomy Weber makes sub- 
stantive criticism impossible, and leaves formal rationality by default 
‘the sole consideration in terms of which economic activity is considered 
in Economy and Society’ 28 is not quite accurate, for Weber himself observes 
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that formal and substantive rationality are often in conflict,2® and 
attempts to evade his own trap by stating that certain facts (e.g. 
exploitation) are objectively ‘substantively irrational’ without supplying 
the necessary substantive standard.®° But the issue does raise the quest- 
ion of whether the distinction as stated is not deceptive, a matter of 
scientific procedure unavoidably prejudicing findings. This is Marcuse’s 
criticism?! and up to a point his case is a strong one. 

The concept of ratio, he writes, ‘is not sustained throughout [Weber’s] 
analysis and fails at the decisive point’. The answer to ‘controlling for 
what?’ points up the limits of formal reason, by definition the most 
efficient means to some end set from the outside. This end, logically 
prior to capitalist rationality, is the provisioning for human needs on 
the basis of private enterprise (as opposed to any other basis such as 
socialism). The failure of capitalism to provide does not appear in the 
definition; the superior rationality of a socialist economy is denied on 
the grounds that separation of worker from means of production is a 
technological requirement of formal rationality in that sense. Thus 
‘the very material historical fact of private capitalist enterprise becomes 
(in Weber’s sense of the word) a formal element of the structure of 
capitalism and of rational economy itself’. 

If industrialization is the fate of the modern world, he continues, the 
question is only: what is the most rational means of controlling it? This 
consideration, which now enters the definition of formal rationality, is 
a chosen end; it is substantive by Weber’s own definition. Weber fails 
to ask ‘whether these necessities are really and essentially “‘technolog- 
ical” or whether they are the disguise of specific social interests . . . the 
perfection of technical reason can very well become the instrument of 
man’s liberation’.32 But, Marcuse continues, ‘technical reason as polit- 
ical reason is Historical’. Formal and substantive rationality need not 
conflict. 

Here one feels constrained to defend Weber: for if Marcuse’s rational- 
ities were to work hand in hand, what would now be called formal 
rationality, so different from the previous rationality, would also serve 
substantive ends and have substantive implications. It is not only as an 
‘atrophied spirit’ that ‘the machine is not neutral’: it is never neutral. 
Formality can never escape substance; its formality is relative; it is 
always most efficient for some end. It is possible that at a certain level of 
irony, unforgivable because of the confusion which it engenders, this 
is exactly what Weber wants to tell us. Formal rationality is not merely 
formal, but substantive: it has ‘real’ implications. Substantive rational- 
ity is often merely formal: it lacks ‘real’ repercussions, i.e. power. But 
at a deeper level, the formal rationality which is apparently so sub- 
stantive may in fact lack substantive implications. It may do so in the 
sense that (1) whether the apparatus serves capitalism or socialism, it 
does work identically, and so (2) perhaps it really serves no one, being 
independent of all control, a manually created automaton now career- 
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apprentice. Conversely, one senses the conviction that the only escape 
from this ‘iron cage’ lies in substantive control apparently formal but 
actually the only real control—or rationality—possible: in the charis- 
matic hero who must dominate the bureaucracy, lead the plebiscitary- 
democratic state, and introduce the new god who will dethrone ersatz 
prophecy. 

The answer to Marcuse’s concluding question, ‘Or was there irony 
in Weber’s concept of reason ?’ seems clear enough, unlike the exposition 
muddled, if also deepened, by that very irony. The irrationality of what 
passes for reason was not just apparent to Weber, but a major theme 
of his work. 

Still, one is driven to inquire into other possible motivations for the 
retention of a terminology so misleading, even given the assumption 
that Weber was aware of (and perhaps enjoyed) the dialectical turns 
suggested above. One possible line of speculation is that the Weberian 
treatment adheres on both its straightforward and ironic levels to a 
scheme originally developed in Puritanism; it was after all ‘on the basis 
of? the Puritan idea of the calling that ‘rational conduct . . . was born’.88 


RATIONALITY AND THE BERUFSMENSCH 


We should note first of all Weber’s observation that Puritanism affirmed 
the world as ‘the theater of God-willed activity in one’s worldly call- 
ing’.?4 The metaphor was significant: not only was man actor in and 
audience to the drama of divine election unfolding before his own re- 
ligiously mandated introspection, but he was also actor in and audience 
to the drama of worldly transformation unfolding in his religiously 
sanctioned effort to control earthly chances. This is after all Weber’s 
theme in The Protestant Ethic: although entry to the afterworlds had 
been arbitrarily allotted long before by the distant inscrutable God, it 
was through success in his worldly calling that a man obtained evi- 
dence as to which of the two he was bound for. He was, further, left 
free to practice that calling, to master his world, because the author of 
the play had left the stage, leaving behind only the outlines of a script 
and the barest directions, on the basis of which the actors were to con- 
struct the play. It is precisely in this sense that each is an actor, one 
who says words and moves about knowingly, with purpose, in relation 
to other actors who do likewise. The ‘stereotyping’ which resulted from 
previous systematic religious world-views was replaced by innovation 
in the case of Puritanism because the deus absconditus had given sub- 
stantive (actual) control over the world to men, retaining only formal 
(nominal) control for himself—and even this was doubted repeatedly 
by Puritans who, observing the predominance of the arbitrary in their 
experience and even in their dogma, saw precious little evidence for 
the claim. An important feature of the calling, then—its mandate for a 
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theatre managed by its own actors—is likewise present in the similar - 
inside/outside distinction in rationality, that between formal and sub- 
stantive valuations. 

A second implication to be drawn at this point follows from Weber’s 
conclusion that the Berufsmensch neither inquires about nor finds it 
necessary to inquire about the meaning of his actual practice of a 
vocation within the whole world, the total framework of which is not 
his responsibility but his god’s.35 In formal rationality, too, control 
passes to an ‘inner’ mechanism undisturbed by outside interference, 
and an inner standard measuring efficiency without regard to other, 
transcendent criteria. In Puritanism, of course, the outside standard 
remained normatively potent: while the world of the religious man 
became increasingly rational from his point of view, it continued to be 
irrational from God’s. And because Puritanism, simultaneously holding 
to belief in an omnipotent God and in the meaning of a recalcitrant 
world far removed from Him, could provide ‘no rational solution of 
the problem of theodicy, it concealed the greatest tensions between the 
world and God, between the actually existent and the ideal’. 

Weber argues that the more intense the religious need for meaning, 
the more the world was a problem. The more the world was systematic- 
ally organized, the sharper the tensions became, especially as secular 
institutions were systematized autonomously. And the sharper the ten- 
sion, the greater the drive to further rationalization, until the original 
source of the tension was left far behind in an increasingly irrelevant 
heaven.#¢ Again we see that the formal mechanism, put in motion for 
substantive purposes, soon achieves a self-generating momentum. 

It is here in Weber’s view of history that the meanings of rationaliz- 
ation come together—and splinter apart. The world which was to have 
been one in its parts became in those parts many, each with its own 
rationalized elaboration of meaning: separate realms which only the 
specialist could enter. Here we perhaps find the final reason for Weber’s 
persistent usage of ‘rational’ on countless occasions when the relevant 
synonym (‘systematic’, for example, or ‘calculable’) would far better 
have served the aim of clarity. The use of rational not only reminds 
us of the interlocking processes of history and the unity of culture, not 
only illuminates the parallel processes which have developed math- 
ematics, law, the sciences, the arts, each into a separate sphere of mean- 
ing united only by their common inherent opposition to the religious, 
but also attempts, by fiat as it were, to impose a unity of meaning on 
a world made more united by this very act of comprehension.8? 

Weber closes the ‘Vocation’ essay with Isaiah (‘Watchman, watch- 
man, what of the night?’) and the essay on ‘Objectivity in the Social 
Sciences’ with Faust (‘I hasten on, his beams eternal drinking . . . Above 
me Heaven unfurled, the floor of waves beneath me ...’). Perhaps it 
is not going too far to suggest that the scientific Berufsmensch would be 
Faust in order that he might be Isaiah, that he would master the world’s 
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knowledge, capture its development in a single overarching theory, 
that he might live responsibly, without the narrowness of vision to 
which the Berufsmensch is prone, at a time when doing so brings one all 
the meaning there is. If this speculation is correct, then the idea of duty 
in one’s calling, which Weber believed ‘the basis’ of ‘rational conduct’, 
does indeed ‘prowl about’ still, in our science as ‘in our lives’. It helps 
us to understand how the conception of rationality so far-reaching in 
its explanatory power and so consistently applied can contain a pre- 
judicial measure of valuation which all Weber’s efforts and declarations 


to the contrary could not, or did not, suffice to eliminate. 
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‘bestows utilitarian and social ethical 
blessings upon his subjects’ is said to 
introduce ‘substantive rationalization’ 
into his realm. 

gr. Herbert Marcuse, ‘Industrializa- 
tion and Capitalism’ in Otto Stammer 
(ed.), Max Weber and Sociology Today, tr 
Kathleen Morris, Oxford, Basil Black- 
well, 1971, pp. 133-52, 184-6. 

32. Ibid., pp. 143, 149. 

33. Weber, Protestant Ethic, p. 182. 

34. Weber, From Max Weber, p. 291. 

35. Weber, Economy and Society, p. 548. 

a Ibid., pp. 523, 572, 578-9. 

. This discussion is based largely on 
Weber’ essay ‘Religious Rejections of 
the World and their Directions’ in From 
Max Weber, pp. 323-59. 
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ABSTRAOT 


The paper compares one aspect of Max Weber’s explicit conception 
of ‘interpretive sociology’ with his actual practices in his substantive 
investigations. It shows that Weber’s overt emphasis on the import- 
ance of meanings and motives in causal explanation of social action 
does not correspond adequately with the true mode of explanation 
involved in his comparative-historical studies of the world religions. 
Rather, the ultimate level of causal explanation in Weber’s sub- 
stantive writings is that of the social-structural conditions under which 
certain forms of meaning and motivation can achieve historical ef- 
cacy. A model is developed to represent the actual nature of ‘Web- 
erian sociology’. It is proposed that this internal comparative analysis 
and interpretation can have useful implications for contemporary 
sociological debates and approaches. 


The nature of Max Weber’s sociology has intrigued and puzzled later 
analysts of society and social theory. The ‘ambiguities’ and ‘tensions’ 
in Weber’s work have often been noted; and, despite the richness and 
scope of both Weber’s methodological and his substantive writings, no 
coherent ‘Weberian school’ has developed. Debates over the issues with 
which Weber grappled, and the answers he attempted to provide, still 


“persist. Yet what exactly was Weber’s approach to sociology? 


I shall attempt to provide some sort of an answer to this question by 
examining an internal inconsistency in Weber’s work. This is the diver- 
gence between Weber’s explicit conception of ‘interpretive sociology’ 
and his actual mode of explanation in his substantive writings on the 
world religions. A confrontation of conception with practice reveals 
that ‘interpretive sociology’ plays a role in Weber’s work other than 
that explicitly intended for it. By analysing the true nature of “‘Weberian 
explanation’, it may be possible to clarify certain issues both in the inter- 
pretation of Weber’s work and in-the contemporary development of 
sociological.theory. 

The most programmatic statement of Weber’s conception of soci- 


- ology occurs at the beginning of his systematic treatise entitled Economy 
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and Society; this treatise is subtitled ‘An Outline of Interpretive Soci- 
ology’.! For Weber, the aim of interpretive sociology is the understand- 
ing and explanation of meaningful social action precisely in terms of its 
meaningful aspects. From this aim results the focus of interpretive soci- 
ology: the focus on the real or approximate meanings and motives of 
individuals or of non-reified collectivities of individuals. In Weber’s 
view, a complete sociological explanation consists in: the interpretive 
understanding of a meaningful complex of action; the causal explanation 
of this action in terms of motives; and the verification or validation of 


4 


this ‘hypothesis’ with reference to ‘typical courses of action’, what is . 


known to occur ‘normally’. While Weber introduces complexities and 
qualifications into his discussion, his concern is ultimately with the 
development of means and procedures for ascertaining and verifying 
which were the historically effective motives involved in and accounting 
for any particular course of social action. 

Weber did not consider the aim of sociology to be that of constructing: 
a system of ‘general laws’; rather, he considered the sociocultural 
sciences to be concerned with the attribution of concrete historical 


causality.2 While there is some (not unusual) ambiguity in Weber’s . 


discussion of the distinctions between ‘sociology’ and ‘history’, it is clear 
that Weber intended sociological analysis as an indispensable adjunct 
to, if not integral part of, the development of historical explanation; an 
aid to the delineation and unravelling of particular causal chains in 
history. It is thus legitimate to query how far Weber’s overt conception 
of sociology corresponds to his own attempts to unravel the causal chains 
involved in complex sociohistorical developments. 

In confronting Weber’s explicit focus with his empirical work, it 
readily becomes apparent that motives and modes of orientation play 
an important role in his definitional work and construction of types. 
For example, Weber’s typology of modes of political organization in- 
volves corresponding typologies of modes of legitimation of authority. 
This is consistent with his stress on the non-reification of collectivities. 
It is less clear, however, to what extent motives and meanings play the , 
ultimate role in causal analysis that is assigned to them in Weber’s ex- 
plicit conception of sociological explanation. This question can be 
examined by an analysis of the role of ideas and motivations in Weber’s 
comparative-historical studies of the world religions. 

Ostensibly, the purpose of Weber’s comparative-historical studies of 
the world religions was to provide an answer to the question: to what 
chain of circumstances can we attribute the uniqueness of Western 
civilization, and in particular the development of modern occidental 
capitalism ?$ Probably the most influential interpreter of Weber to the 
English-speaking world, Talcott Parsons, represents the comparative- 
historical studies as constituting a ‘mental experiment’ designed to 
indicate the extent of causal influence of religious factors on paths of 
sociocultural and economic development. In Parsons’ view, Weber 
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studies of India and China serve to delineate the crucial importance 
of the Protestant ethic as the differentiating factor explaining the course 
of developments in the West.4 Anthony Giddens, among others, has 
criticized what is essentially the Parsonsian interpretation by stressing 
that Weber was interested in particular combinations of ‘material’ and 
‘ideal’ factors rather than in assessing the independentinfluence of beliefs 
and ideas. (This is a criticism with which Weber, in the mood of his 
methodological writings on causal imputation in history, would cer- 
tainly have agreed.) However, I would like to go beyond this. I would 
like to suggest that in so far as systems of meanings and motives do play 
a causal role in explanation—whatever other sorts of factors are in- 
volved—the role of meanings and motives is an intermediary one only. 
In a sense, they act as intervening variables; they influence the direc- 
tion which action will take, but they do not in themselves constitute a 
sufficient explanation of the action and its outcome. My analysis of 
Weber’s work would suggest rather that the ultimate level of explanation 
in Weber’s substantive investigations is that of the structural conditions 
under which certain forms of idea systems and associated meanings 
and motivations can arise and achieve historical efficacy. 

Certainly, viewed as a whole and on a somewhat superficial level, 
Weber’s studies of the world religions are concerned to examine the 
influence on everyday conduct of varying religiously based orientations 
to the cosmos, the nature and possibility of salvation, the conduct of 
man vis-a-vis both this world and the next. To this extent Parsons’ char- 
acterization is correct, and Weber’s own explicit stress on explanation 
in terms of meaning and motivation would appear to be partially vin- 
dicated. Yet this is by no means an adequate representation of what is 
involved in Weber’s comparative-historical studies. 

Weber’s sociology of religion is concerned fundamentally with the 
situation of particular religious and ethical orientations in a social- 
structural context. He examines in detail the relationships between 
particular orientations and the status-groups which are their ‘carriers’; 
and describes and explains the development of particular religious 
traditions in terms, not only of the internal dynamics of idea-systems, 
but also of the relationships between carrier groups and other groups 
in a system of power relations within a particular form of social organ- 
ization. Thus, for example, he relates the this-worldly status-ethic of 
the Confucian literati, the emphasis on the ancestor cult, and the offi- 
cial toleration of the magical religiosity of the masses, to the caesaro- 
papism of Chinese social organization and its centralized bureaucracy 
in tension with local kinship structures. This complex Weber constrasts 
to the bifurcation of religious and secular authority in India, with cor- 
responding political and religious consequences. The Brahmins devel- 
oped what was to constitute Hindu orthodoxy not only in relation to 
their own intellectual needs for interpretation and systematization of a 
coherent world view, but also in relation to the conjunction of power 
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struggles with secular rulers, competition on a weak sociopolitical basis 
with alternative religious groups, and the corresponding need to adapt 
and respond to the demands of popular religiosity to ensure mass 
following.” Ultimate outcomes of religious developments—whatever 
their ‘internal’ sources of inspiration—are to a large extent dependent 
on social-structural factors; thus the final triumph over Buddhism of 
an adapted version of Brahmanistic Hinduism on the Indian subcon- 
tinent can be related to its intimate interlinkages with the recalcitrant 
caste structure which acted as its carrier. Weber is no simple social- 
structural reductionist, and further elements in his explanations will be 
discussed below. The point for the moment, however, is to stress that 
Weber is by no means content merely to examine the effects on conduct 
of particular religious orientations and associated motivations. Rather 
he relates these back to their location within particular structures of 
social organization and systems of power relations. 

The major contrast with which Weber is concerned in his studies of 
the world religions is that between Western ascetic this-worldly activism 
and various forms of Eastern mysticism, adaptation to or flight from 
the world. Associated with this contrast are questions relating to the 
conception of man as a tool or vessel of the divine, the elimination of 
magic, and the extent to which elite religious notions have impact on 
the mundane conduct of the masses. The East/West contrast was for 
Weber to reach its epitome in the ascetic Protestantism of early modern 
Europe; but its roots must be sought in the Judaic tradition of the 
ancient Middle East. Fundamental, therefore, to Weber’s entire com- 
parative-historical inquiry is his analysis of ancient Judaism, and in par- 
ticular the ethical prophecy which so forcibly directed men’s concerns 
towards action for change within this world.’ Yet an analysis of Weber’s 
discussion of this prophecy reveals clearly the extent to which his own 
conception of sociological explanation diverges from his practice. 

Weber sets out by examining the ‘bearers’ of prophecy: the prophets. 
He points out that their utterances and behaviour are religiously moti- 
vated and psychologically conditioned. This, in terms of his explicit 
conception of sociology, should constitutute a sufficient ‘explanation’ 
of the prophets’ actions, the ‘course and consequences’ of their ‘mean- 
ingful behaviour’. But in fact Weber finds such an explanation totally 
inadequate. Instead, he repeatedly if unsystematically points to the 
conditions under which such prophecy could both arise and be his- 
torically influential. These conditions may be characterized in terms 
of: the internal structure of power relations and social organization in 
Israel; the ‘external’ political situation in which Israel found itself; 
the particular line of historical developments which took place sub- 
sequent to certain prophecies; and the particular religious tradition 
in the context of which the prophets delivered their messages. 

Thus Weber comments that free prophecy was able to arise in Israel 
only at a time of weak priestly power. Further, it was possible only under 
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certain forms of government; Weber points out that while a tradition 
of prophesying ecstatics is not found outside Israel, this “could hardly 
a be due to the lack of the respective states of mind’, but was rather be- 
cause ‘in bureaucratic kingdoms ... the religious police would have 
intervened’ to suppress free demagoguery of the Israelite type.? And 
not only must prophetic action be structurally possible; it must also 
be relevant. The significance of prophecy increased with the rising ex- 
ternal danger to Israel; the threatened situation of the homeland both 
_ constituted the message of the prophets’ ‘most impressive oracles’ and 
“. ensured their serious reception.!° Similarly, had it not been for later 
developments, the prophetic tradition might have been culturally in- 
significant, relegated to the lost ‘dead ends’ of the past. Thus, although 
Weber points out that the ‘prophecy of doom can largely be traced to 
the psychic dispositions of the prophets, as conditioned by constitution 
and experience’, he hastens to add: ‘It is no less certain that it was 
indeed the historical fate of Israel which provided this prophecy with 
its position . . . Naturally tradition has preserved the very oracles of the 
prophets which came true or appeared to have come true or the coming 

„xœ true of which could be expected.’11 
The fourth ‘condition’ referred to above relates to the constraints 
> imposed by the inherited religious tradition. For example, Weber is 
™ concerned with the difference between the ‘ethical’, ‘emissary’ pro- 
phecy of Israel and the ‘exemplary’ prophecy of the Orient—a dif- 
ference which has fundamental consequences in connection with the sur- 
mounting of magical barriers to the development ofa rationally organized 
economy in the West. Weber explains this difference in terms of in- 
herited conceptions of God and his relation to the world, and inherited 
institutional mechanisms for the selection and training of ‘religious’ 
2 individuals. Thus he points out that ‘apathetic-mystic states of Indian 
stamp’ have no doubt also been experienced in Israel, and ‘emotional 
ecstasy of the Israelite type’ in India. Yet in the former case, the ex- 
. perience would not have been interpreted by the Yahwe religion as 
holy, and was ‘not bred through formal training as in India’; and in 
“the latter case, had Israelite-type ecstatics in India ‘acted as demago- 
gues, they would have been considered not saintly men but barbarians. 
They would have had no influence’.1? Similarly, inherited systems of 
ideas set their own autonomous limits on the kinds of ways in which 
particular questions can be answered: the qualities attributed to Yahwe 
< of supreme rationality and majesty as a ruler precluded both ‘any 
question as to the meaning of the world possibly going beyond Yahwe’ 
and ‘all thought of mystic communion with God as a quality of man’s 
relation to him’.13 It should be noted here that even where systems 
of ideas do play an important role in explanation, they do so in terms 
of institutions and intellectual traditions in the context of which men 
act; they do not in any immediate way constitute motive explanations 

> of human action. 
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Further such specific illustrations could be drawn from Weber’s J 
studies of the religions of China and India. In India, for example, the 
Brahmanical theodicy which, according to Weber, ‘breathed life’ into | 
the caste system, was able to flourish only when the interests of the 
Brahmins and the secular rulers coincided; as when the princes were 
concerned to curb the power of the urban guilds and suppress the 
development of a free citizenry (again important in contrast with 
developments in the West).14 Similarly, Jainism was able to flourish 
only with the support of the princes.15 Weber insists throughout his 
analysis of the Hindu religion that certain ideas are the products of - 
‘genius’ and not any ‘economic conditions’. But his disavowal of any 
simplistic materialism does not contradict the fact that he must analyse 
the context of social and political organization in order to explain the 
institutionalization and social efficacy of certain autonomously arisen 
ideational innovations. 

How then may the structure of Weber’s explanations be character- 
ized? I suggested above that in so far as meanings and motives are 
causally important, theirs is an intermediary role only: the ultimate 
level of explanation is that of the social-structural context in which they . 
take effect. However, several further elements are involved in a Web- 
erian explanation. On the one hand, Weber is concerned to emphasize 
the relative autonomy of the realm of ideas; totally new forms of ‘in- ~ 
spiration’, innovation from non-rational sources, are beyond the range 
of sociological explanation. In a sense, ‘genius’ has some form of in- 
dependent causal input into social and cultural developments, in that 
it injects a specific ‘content’ into a situation. However, while such 
forms of inspiration from non-rational sources must be taken into account 
in sociological explanation, the latter must in effect simply take them 
as given and focus causal inquiry rather on the conditions under which ‘ 
particular types of innovation can have historical effect. Reference 
to ‘genius’, while it may represent a necessary part of a complete soci- 
ological explanation, can not in itself constitute a form of pure motiv- 
ational explanation in the sense of Weber’s explicit conception, since | 
the historical importance of particular inspirations can only be ex- 
plained in terms of the ‘social soil’ into which the seeds of genius fell 
and flourished. 

Then, on the other hand, Weber relies on certain relatively ‘eternal 
assumptions. His explanations employ what may loosely be termed a 
‘philosophical anthropology’, a set of social-psychological presup- 
positions, and a wide variety of specific empirical generalizations, all 
serving to provide a link between types of world-view, conduct, and 
social-structural location. These assumptions and generalizations occur 
throughout Weber’s work, and are collected more systematically in a 
‘chapter’ in his treatise, Economy and Society.18 Thus in terms of a philo- 
sophical anthropology, for example, Weber assumes that man has an 
inherent need to understand the world, that part of being human is * 
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° the search for meaning, for a coherent interpretation of the cosmos. 
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This in part accounts for intellectual developments in the history of 
religions and certain autonomous drives towards the rationalization of 
systems of ideas and beliefs. In terms of social-psychological presup- 
positions, Weber assumes, for example, that the fortunate require a 
legitimation of their situation, a theodicy of good fortune; whereas the 
non-privileged classes require rather an explanation of suffering and a 
promise of amelioration, whether in this world or the next. The ‘em- 
pirical generalizations’ refer to specific types of orientation of specific 
social groups under specified varying conditions; they involve assump- 
tions about affinities between specific social experiences and world- 
views, and often also comparative-historical assertions about conditions 
under which expected orientations may vary. For example: “The lot 
of peasants is so strongly tied to nature, so dependent on organic pro- 
cesses and natural events, and economically so little oriented to rational 
systematization that in general the peasantry will become a carrier of 
religion only when it is threatened by enslavement or proletarization, 
either by domestic forces (financial, agrarian, or seignorial) or by some 
external power’;1? or: “The bureaucratic class is usually characterized 
by a profound disesteem of all irrational religion, combined, however, 
with a recognition of the usefulness of this type of religion as a device 
for controlling the people’.18 There is of course an interplay between 
Weber’s ‘philosophical anthropology’, ‘social-psychological presup- 
positions’, and ‘empirical generalizations’; and all relate to, and are 
affected by, his wide knowledge of history. 

These assumptions and generalizations—together with the recog- 
nition of an independent input from ‘inspiration’ or ‘genius’—are in 
Weber’s work ‘slotted into’ particular sociohistorical situations. In a 
sense, Weber takes such assumptions about the particular religious 
needs and forms of orientation as given, and examines how these needs 
can be fulfilled or how the orientations are altered in relation to the 
mutual adjustments to each other of different groups within a situation 
of particular power relations and form of social organization. For ex- 
ample, Weber examines contrasting attitudes towards magic of two 
groups of intellectuals, the Brahmins and the Confucian literati. The 
Confucians were able to make opposition to magic into a state doctrine 
because of their secure status as an established and certified officialdom. 
The Brahmins, on the other hand, constituted a priestly caste in com- 
petition with popular magicians. Their high rank depended directly 
upon a general belief in the efficacy of magic and in their own attain- 
ment of magical powers.19 Thus two status groups who might, on the 
basis of Weber’s given assumptions, be expected to have similar at- 
titudes towards magic, were affected by their different social-structural 
locations in such a way as to produce divergent outcomes; and these 
outcomes are explained by Weber in terms of the exigencies of the par- 
ticular structural positions. 
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A complete characterization of what is involved in Weber’s sub- 
stantive sociological explanations may be represented as in the model __ 
shown below. The central part of the model depicts the ‘path * 
of historical development’, selected stages and aspects of which con- 
stitute the ‘historical individuals’ which are the objects of investigation. 
On the left are the ‘sources of innovation’, which must be deemed to 
be not susceptible of sociological explanation. On the right are the ‘given 
assumptions’, ‘empirical generalizations’, which in a non-nomological 
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Only a few potential idea systems, orientations, and forms of motivation 
successfully ‘make it through’ and receive expression. - 
© Potential sources of innovation, and presuppositions and generalizations, 
‘slot into’ given structural situations and are filtered through these such that only 
certain orientations find effective expression. 


sense represent the equivalent of ‘laws’ for sociological explanation. The 
processes involved in developmental sequences are briefly described in 
the model and the two notes. 

Such a model may perhaps serve to clarify certain issues in the essen- 
tially misguided materialism/idealism debate. In the variety of diverg- 
ing commentaries on Weber, three mutually exclusive interpretations 
are found: (1) that in Weber’s sociology, everything interacts complexly 
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o-with everything else, that Weber ‘leads’ us into labyrinths with no 
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Ariadne’s thread to aid our return’; (2) that, given a distinction be- 
tween what Weber says and what he does, Weber is in fact a complete 
idealist: ‘. . . the formal Weber is not the real Weber: . . . the real Weber 
gives to men’s concepts and values a paramount role in the drama of 
social life’ ;2° (3) that, on the contrary, Weber is a historical materialist 
in disguise: “The real problem of these studies [of the world religions] 
is not the way in which the economic ethic determines a given socio- 
economic order but the way in which the socioeconomic order deter- 
mines the ethic . . . [E]ven the most profound difference between East 
and West is, below all differences of faith, primarily a question of 
classes’.21 (In so far as there is some truth in this third interpretation, 
the dimension of political relationships ought to receive at least as much 
emphasis as that of relations to the means’ of production.) The model 
presented here attempts, instead, to reveal a unified and identifiable 
structure underlying a basically interactive approach. In Weber’s-work, 
the relationships between idea systems and social groups are in the 
nature of Wahloerwandschaften, ‘elective affinities’, rather than of ‘caus- 
ality’ in either direction. What is important for the moment is the 
ultimate level of causal explanation of particular historical develop- 
ments. Coser has suggested that Weber ‘provides illustrations pointing 
to the changing motivations of historical actors, yet on balance, struc- 
ture seems more important than motivation’.28 This somewhat vague 
formulation may find more precise expression in the present model, 
which attempts to elucidate in what spheres and in what ways structural 
and motivational aspects respectively are historically effective. 

Two points might be made against this model. The first might be, 
on a substantive level, that it does not correctly represent the mode 
of argumentation involved in Weber’s early essay, The Protestant Ethic 
and the Spirit of Captialism.?® This essay apparently presents a perfect 
example of explanation of action and its consequences in terms of com- 
plexes of meaning and psychological motivations. However, as Bruun, 
paraphrasing Weber, points out, it is intended only as a ‘one-sided and 
partial examination of the relation between two aspects of concrete 
reality (embodied in their respective ideal types)’ and not a discussion 
of a ‘proper relation of cause and effect between two sections of his- 
torical reality in their entirety’.24-It is clear both from Weber’s intro- 
duction to his collected studies of religion and from his lectures on 
‘General Economic History’ that for Weber a genuinely causal ex- 
planation of occidental capitalism—and not merely aspects of its ‘spirit’ 
—would require the analysis of the structural and organizational con- 
ditions in the context of which inner-worldly asceticism could achieve 
a particular form of efficacy. The status of the ‘causal’ argument as 
between Protestant asceticism and capitalist rationalism is, given 


_ Weber’s unsystematic approach to the evidence, in any case somewhat 
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unclear; but, in so far as motive explanation is involved, it is in the 
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sphere of the middle levels of the model presented above: The Protest ~ 
ant Ethic is an example of a study concentrating on the analysis of 
intermediate links and relationships involved in a more complete causal 
chain.?6 It should perhaps be stressed that the model does-not intend 
to deny the influence of ideas and motives; but it does attempt to 
delimit their autonomy and to situate them within a wider context of 
a complete sociological explanation. 

The second argument against the model, on a more theoretical level, 
might be that it mistakes a shift of emphasis for a totally different form 
of explanation. On this view, Weber’s conception of explanation would 
still be valid; but rather than, in the hypothetico-deductive form of 
explanation, taking the conditions as given and concentrating ‘on ex- 
planation in terms of particular motives operating under given con- 
ditions, Weber was to a considerable extent forced by his subject matter 
into focusing attention on the variability of the ‘conditions’. However, 
firstly, such a characterization would in itself be inadequate, since 
Weber’s own conception of explanation is not logically appropriate 
to the hypothetico-deductive model: the ‘rules of experience’ of which 
sociology makes use do not constitute ‘general laws’ even in a statistical 
sense. Secondly, in so far as Weberian explanation could be said to 
approach such a model in a purely formal way, the characterization of 
‘explanatory factors’ and ‘given conditions’ would have to be reversed. 
In fact, as pointed out above with reference to Weber’s analysis of the 
attitudes towards magic of the Brahmins and the Confucian literati, 
in his studies of the world religions a diversity of potential motives 
and meanings related to different social groups are taken as given, and 
the crucial factors explaining divergent developments involve rather 
the different modes of social organization in the context of which varie- 
ties of meaningful orientation find expression, adapt, develop, and are 
able to have historically important consequences.?? I think therefore 
that the model presented here still stands as a correct characterization 
of what Weber was doing when he attempted to provide any sort of 
approach to a complete sociological explanation; and it stands in sharp 
contrast to his own explicit conception of what such a complete 
explanation would involve. 

If it is accepted that something can be learnt from the work of Max 
Weber, this interpretation will have implications for contemporary 
sociology. In particular, it suggests that a macrosociological focus on 
comparative social structures must complement an interpretive analysis 
of the relations between social situations, systems of meaning, and social 
action, Any simplistic form of debate or decisions concerning ‘material’ 
versus ‘ideal’ factors should be discarded, and attention paid rather 
to the development of a more complex model of social change along the 
lines of that involved in Weber’s substantive explanations. 

The content of the Weberian model need not be accepted, however, 
even if its form is found useful. As indicated, Weberian sociology relies 
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` both on a particular conception of society, laying great emphasis on 


the sphere of power relations, and on certain—historically informed— 
presuppositions about the relationships between ideologies and social 
situations. Such a conception and such presuppositions are by no means 
the only possible ones—the obvious contrast is that with Marxian soci- 
ology—and it is to some extent a question of empirical investigation to 
determine how historical social complexes can most fruitfully be con- 
ceptualized and analysed. 

It may finally be asked why there was such a disparity—despite of 
course many points of congruence—between one aspect of Weber’s 
explicit conception of sociology and his actual practice. Weber’s con- 
cern was genuinely to understand meaningful behaviour and the conse- 
quences of the meanings men have given to their existence; as well as 
the changing modes of social organization which so affect the tenor of 
human lives. His to a large extent polemical stress on the former aspect 
led him to underplay, in his explicit elaboration of ‘interpretive soci- 
ology’, the structural aspects involved in sociological explanation. 
Weber’s methodological discussions were directed towards the con- 
troversies of his time, and his arguments were conducted in terms of the 
parameters of these controversies. In his substantive works, however, 
Weber was able to transcend the constraining structures of contem- 
porary polemics, and to overcome, in a way other than he had intended, 
aspects of the positivism/idealism divide. Fortunately for sociology, 
Weber did not in practice fully follow his own methodological precepts. 
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1. Max Weber, Economy and Society, 
New York, Bedminster Press, 1968, vol. 
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An analysis of Weber’s work on charisma 


* ABSTRACT 


The present paper examines Weber’s work on charisma from the 
original formulation in Economy and Society! to the final statement in 
the essay on ‘Politics as a Vocation’. Both the intended meaning of 
charisma in the earlier formulation and the uses and limitations of the 
new formulation are discussed. The paper concludes with some obser- 
vations on the place of charisma in Weber’s ethical and intellectual 
life. 


THE THEORY OF CHARISMA 


è 
In Weber’s original formulation, charismatic authority is said to exist 


when an individual’s claim to ‘specific gifts of body and mind’ is ack- 
knowledged by others as a valid basis for their participation in an extra- 
ordinary programme of action. The leader’s authority and programme 
are thus specifically ‘outside the realm of everyday routine and . 

[therefore] sharply opposed both to rational ... and to traditional 
a authority. » . Both ... are... forms of everyday routine control . 

" while charismatic authority . is ... a specifically revolutionary 
force’.4 In this sense, ‘charisma is self-determined and sets its own 
limits’. It ‘rejects all external order . . .’;8 it ‘transforms all values and 
breaks all traditional and rational norms. ...’? ‘In its most potent 


, forms, . . . [it] overturns all notions of sanctity.’§ Instead of respect for 


rational rule and tradition, it compels ‘the surrender of the faithful to 
the extraordinary and unheard-of, to what is alien to all regulation and 
tradition and therefore is viewed as divine .. .’® 

In a basic sense, then, charismatic authority represents a pattern of 
psychological, social, and economic release: Release from ‘traditional 


` or rational everyday economizing . . .’;!° release from ‘custom, law and 


tradition’ ;11 release from ‘all notions of sanctity’ ;12 release from ‘ordi- 
nary worldly attachments and duties of occupational and family life’ ;18 
and release from oneself or one’s conscience. 

The courage the follower requires to abandon himself, to overcome 
the external and internal limits of daily existence (Alltag), is provided 


_ by identification with the charismatic leader, in that the leader, on the 


basis of his apparent gifts of body and mind, his heroism, is perceived as 
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a model of both release itself and the apparent power that makes re- ~ 


lease possible. It follows, that release and the power of charisma are 
interrelated if not identical, and that the follower is moved to ‘complete 
personal devotion . . 14 because he sees in the leader forces that exist 
within himself, forces that are being freed from the restraint of con- 
vention by the being and action of the leader. Accordingly, the follower 
obtains ‘freedom’ from the commonplace, the ordinary, the recurrent 
by surrendering to both the initiatives of the leader and the emotional 
centres of his own being. 


The nature of charisma 


Weber argues that ecstasy as a ‘distinctive subjective condition . 
represents . . . charisma. . .’15 As a psychic state associated with charis- 
matic ‘rebirth’ or ‘self-deification’,1® ecstasy may be produced by 
‘alcohol, tobacco, or other drugs . . ., by music and dance; by sexuality; 
or by a combination of all three .. .’;1? that is, by the ‘breaking down 
[of] inhibitions .. .718 

By linking charisma and ecstasy, Weber implies the elemental and 
daemonic character of the concept; it represents a state of being beyond 
reason and self-control. Thus it applies equally both to Romeo’s adora- 
tion of Juliet and Othello’s rage in the murder of Desdemona. Both 
Romeo and Othello are lifted out of themselves by the powerful emo- 
tions of joy and rage which provoke passionate expression and frenzied 
action. It follows that while the difference between these emotions and 
the consequences they engender is crucial, it is not a matter that can be 
resolved within, or is even relevant to, the state of ecstacy itself. The 
consequences of forces released by charisma must be evaluated by 
standards external to the forces themselves. This, it appears, is what 
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Weber had in mind when he insisted that ‘how the quality in question ° 


would ultimately be judged from any ethical, aesthetic, or other such 
point of view is naturally entirely indifferent for purposes of defini- 
tion’.19 This indifference (Wertfretheit) permits us to discover or recog- 
nize the ultimate meaning and consequences of charisma, and hence , 
subsequently to establish its moral or ethical significance in the light of 
our own values. 

One must begin with the nature or essence of charisma; that essence 
is Dionysian. Like the god Dionysus, charisma ‘represents . . . the incar- 
nate life-force itself, ... the thrust of the sap in the tree and the blood 
in the veins .. .’20 Consequently, extraordinary gifts of body or mind 
which express or release this power or force are daemonic, in that, as in 
the myth of Dionysus, they represent grace or divinity ‘divested of 
morality ...’21 Such daemonic force is ‘not devilish but the reality of 
... careless power’.22 

Accordingly, it is not, as Weber recognizes, to ‘ultimate ethical prin- 
ciples’,28 or to the ‘beings . . . concealed “behind” . . . the charismatic- 
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ally endowed . . . persons’,24 that followers give their allegiance, but to ` 
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the power itself. Whoever possesses that power or charisma ‘is stronger 
even than the god, whom he can compel to do his will’.? It is the per- 
ceived power over demons, death, and Alltag in general that is crucial, 
and that power is elemental not ethical. If it is a concealed power at all 
then, it is so only in the sense that it is concealed within each of us. 
Charisma discovers, expresses, and releases that power; it literally ‘revo- 
lutionizes men from within’,?6 freeing emotional and instinctual ele- 
ments previously repressed by convention. 

This pattern is found in The Bacchae, where the Maenads on the 
mountain are possessed by the charisma of their leader and murder Pen- 
theus in a state of ecstatic surrender. While their ecstasy itself is not sub- 
ject to judgment, any more than the caprice or carelessness of lightning, 
rain, or wind, the ethical meaning of its consequences must still be 
sought through the application of personal values. That Weber him- 
self sought such meaning is evident in his final statement on charisma. 
A model for this final formulation, incidentally, may be found in the 
actions of the Chorus in The Bacchae, in that ‘the Bacchantes of the 
Chorus are not possessed’,2? as were those who killed Pentheus. ‘A 
divinity . . . moves in their words, but less as a chaotic wildness than as 
a controlled and passionate conviction.’28 It is this quality of ‘controlled 
and passionate conviction’ which stands at the centre of Weber’s formu- 
lation in ‘Politics as a Vocation’. The intellectual path that led him to 
this final formulation may be reconstructed as follows. 

In the ideal typical model, charisma is presented as an emotional life- 
force antithetically related to the routine requirements of daily exist- 
ence. Conceptually, it represents ‘that part of social life [of human exist- 
ence] that remains forever beyond the reach of bureaucratic domina- 
tion’.?? In reality, however, its realm is being eroded by the progressive 
rationalization of life. Discipline, as the instrument of rationalization, 
‘inexorably takes over ever-larger areas as the satisfaction of political 
and economic needs is increasingly rationalized. This universal phen- 
omenon more and more restricts the importance of charisma and of 
individually differentiated conduct.’2° 

Given this trend, or at least Weber’s perception of such a trend, it is 
perhaps not misleading to suggest that he did celebrate ‘charisma as an 
“emotional life-force” antagonistic to the dreary construction of the 
iron cage’.8! Yet it was not a solution he could accept fully, in that it 
replaced the emotional emptiness of bureaucratic conformity with the 
irresponsibility of charismatic commitment; that is, it substituted for 
passive conformity to convention behaviour ‘determined [either] by the 
specific affects and states of feeling of the actor’,8? or by his uncondit- 
ional orientation to the realization of ‘absolute values’.34 Both patterns 
of course are irrational and irresponsible, in the sense that in neither one 
is the actor ‘influenced by considerations of the consequences of his 
action’.84 
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The Dionysian quality of charisma and its consequences may be illus- 
trated most clearly in a literary model. This example is intended as a 
literary equivalent of Weber’s ideal type, in that it suggests what the 
essence of charisma would be in the absence of non-charismatic elements 
and what the consequences of charismatic involvement would be in the 
absence of routinization. 

In the character of Kurtz, Chief of the Inner Station, Conrad pro- 
vides us with a case study of the nature and consequences of charisma. 
To those who followed him, Kurtz was a god. He represented ‘the 
unprecedented and absolute unique . . .’,86 that which is ‘alien to all 
regulation and tradition and therefore is viewed as divine .. .’87 His 
divinity was based on release and the power that makes release possible. 
In the Heart of Darkness, the thunder and lightning of his weapons repre- 
sents the literal power which releases on the world a force that can only 
be considered elemental or daemonic. By accepting Kurtz as one who 
possesses this power and expresses this force, his followers share in this 
power and experience this force within themselves. They achieve free- 
dom from the requirements of their own daily existence by surrendering 
to the will of Kurtz. His being and his purpose provide an occasion for 
the breaking down of inhibitions and the realization of ecstasy—the sub- 
jective state of charisma. 

By rejecting ‘as undignified all methodical rational acquisition, in 
fact, all rational economic conduct’,88 and by freeing himself from the 
‘worldly attachments and duties of occupational and family life’,3® 
Kurtz creates an independent existence—one characterized by Marlow 
as involving ‘no method at all’.4° Yet it is precisely this lack of method, 
restraint, and rationality that defines charisma and explains both the 
loyalty of Kurtz’s followers and their ‘grief’ and ‘utter despair’ at his 
departure. 

By allowing himself to be returned to the ship, their god deserts them, 
and, in the absence of his being and his power, his charisma, they must 
return to the conventions and restraints of daily existence. Their leader, 
on the other hand, must die—a victim of the very life-force he released 
but could not control. 

The significance of Kurtz’s collapse, dissolution, and death is exam- 
ined by the narrator, Marlow, who associates Kurtz’s downfall with his 
lack of restraint. Yet when forced to choose between the charismatic 
fire burning unchecked in Kurtz and literally consuming him, and the 
meaningless existence of the faithless pilgrims, he chooses Kurtz. The 
faithless pilgrims, the manager, the company, must be rejected in favour 
of life, but that life must be lived with restraint lest it become a ‘horror’ 
—the judgment rendered by Kurtz upon ‘the adventures of his soul on 
this earth’.4! Thus ‘Kurtz, living outside all norms, yet knows that they 
exist and condemn him. Implicit in his cry [then] is an admission of 
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~~ what he has evaded, a realization of the insufficiency of his total com- 
mitment to himself and of the validity of the standards which condemn 
‘ him?42 Marlow recognizes that neither Kurtz ‘with his abandon, nor 
‘the manager with his getting on in the world’,4* has the restraint, the 
controlled passion, necessary for genuinely human behaviour. Thus he 
anticipates Weber’s final statement on charisma, in that the application 
of his own values leads Weber inevitably towards a Marlowian rather 
than a Kurtzian solution. The specific nature of this solution, which 
seeks both to preserve and control the force of charisma, is outlined in 

“ the vocational essays. 


THE VOCATIONAL ESSAY844 


At the beginning of his essay on ‘Politics as a Vocation’ (Politik als 
Beruf), Weber asks: ‘What kind of a man must one be if he is to be 
allowed to put his hand on the wheel of history ?’45 (Was fur ein Mensch 
man sein muss, um seine Hand in die Speichen des Rades der Geschichte legen zu 
durfen.4®) He answers his rhetorical question by indicating that the pri- 
` vilege of power should not be granted to the ‘political dilettante’, the 
‘sterilely excited’ romantic whose inner bearing is ‘devoid of all feeling 
of objective responsibility’4? or to the man of great vanity, whose ‘need 
personally to stand in the foreground’48 is associated with a lack of 
objectivity and a corresponding irresponsibility; or to the ‘mere power 
politician’, who hides his ‘inner weakness and impotence’ behind a self- 
intoxicating worship of power for its own sake.4® Nor should the wheel 
of history be placed in the hands of those who ‘simply and dully accept 
[their political] occupation[s]’,®° lacking the faith and passion necessary 
for ‘genuinely human conduct’,®1 

Behind these negative caricatures, of ‘parvenu-like braggart’5? and 
passionless political bureaucrat, which all would tend to reject, lies 
Weber’s deeper conviction that political leadership should no longer be 
sought in the unmediated charismatic qualities of the past. This position 
- follows from his admission that unrestrained charismatic release, which 
he previously described and extolled in Economy and Society, is associated 
necessarily with an absolute ethic of ultimate ends (gesinnungsethisch) 
which ‘does not ask for consequences’58 and hence has no interest in 
controlling or ‘taming’54 the passions which it releases. On the other 
hand, Weber argues that the total repression of these passions would 
` tend also to preclude the kind of responsible leadership he now favours.55 
For Weber, then, neither complete repression nor complete release repre- 

. sent ‘mature’ or ‘genuine’ human behaviour.5¢ 
f> Accordingly, the sober hero of the essay on ‘Politics as a Vocation’ is 
F neither a Kurtz nor a Thomas Buddenbrooks,§’ but rather a dynamic 
: ‘combination of both. He is to have passion (Leidenschaft), a feeling of 
‘ responsibility (Verantwortungsgefuhl), and a sense of proportion (Aug- 
< enmass). But how, Weber asks, ‘can warm passion and a cool sense of 


~ 
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proportion be forged together in one and the same soul? Politics [he 
observes] is made with the head, not with other parts of the body or 
soul. And yet devotion to politics [he concludes], if it is not to be frivo- 
lous intellectual play but rather genuinely human conduct, can be bori 
and nourished from passion alone.’58 

The problem is resolved by suggesting that genuine passion may be 
expressed in the service of responsibility and proportion. The passionate 
or mature man then, is described by Weber as one who ‘is aware of 
a.responsibility for the consequences of his conduct and really feels 
such responsibility with heart and soul. [Such a man]. . . acts by follow- 
ing an ethic of responsibility and somewhere he reaches the point where 
he says: Here I stand; I can do no other.’ (Ich kann nicht anders, hter 
stehe ich.59) At this point ‘an ethic of ultimate ends [Gestnnungsethik]- 
and an ethic of responsibility [Verantwortungsethtk] are not absolute con- 
trasts but rather supplements, which only in unison constitute a genuine 
man [echten Menschen]|—a man who can have the calling for politics’ .60 

Thus Weber’s whole or ‘genuine man’ represents a synthesis of char- 
isma and asceticism. He does not have the total freedom of his Dionysian 
predecessor in the earlier formulation of charisma; yet he is not without 
warmth. His soul is ‘free’ to express itself passionately in defence of an 
ethic of responsibility. : 

If the concerns behind this synthesis are considered, one sees, on the - 
one hand, that Weber shares Dostoevsky’s fear that ecauinely human 
conduct will be eliminated in the ‘crystal palace’ of modern society, * but- 
on the other hand, he is not willing totally to endorse the irrational as a 
solution. In the context of political power, he could not accept Dostoev- 
sky’s view that ‘two times two makes five is sometimes . . . a very charm- 
ing ... thing’.6? Actually, when two times two makes five or three or ` 
whatever, as in 1984, one is in the presence of arbitrary and irresponsible M 
power, and it is this arbitrary and irresponsible power that Weber 
rejects most clearly in his final view of charisma. 

Instead of Dostoevsky’s equation, Weber would have preferred Win- . ` 
ston Smith’s conclusion that if ‘the freedom to say that two plus two , 
make four ... is granted, all else follows’.6* In the sense intended Ee 
Smith, the equation represents what Weber meant by objectivity, 
proportion, and passion. In short, it suggests that passionate responsi- 
bility for the past, the present, and the future is the primary source of 
genuinely human behaviour. 


Marlow 


A useful literary model of Weber’s new charismatic man may be found |: 
in the character of Marlow in Conrad’s Heart of Darkness. Specifically p F 
Marlow was able to rise above the mere conventions and peejadice 4 uf 
of his time to consider the ultimate meaning of his conduct. In Weber.” 
terms, he was aware of a ‘responsibility for the consequences of his con® 
duct and ... [felt] such responsibility with heart and soul’.64 His 
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. meeting with the Intended, in which he reports Kurtz’s last words to 
, have been her name rather ‘than an exclamation of horror, clearly sug- 
t. gests an ethic of responsibility rather than an ethic of absolute ends. 
c Moreover, although Marlow admired and defended the daemonic 
' Kurtz against the faithless pilgrims and weak-eyed devils of the com- 
i pany, he still recognized that Kurtz was hollow and condemned him 
. for his lack of restraint. Only Marlow was able to avoid both the dis- 
‘ solution of uncontrolled release and the thoughtless and banal cruelty 
,,of irresponsible convention. 


ETHICS AND SCIENCE 


_ It follows that Marlow rather than Kurtz would represent the sober and 
mature hero of the political essay. Yet the meaning of Weber’s solution 
is less clear. Does it represent simple advocacy, an arbitrary preference, 
a personal value judgment; or is it-intended as a ‘sociological ethic’? 
Close reading of Weber’s essay on ‘Science as a Vocation’ (Wissenschaft 
als Beruf) suggests the latter position, in that Weber clearly uses this 
essay to establish an affinity between science and the ‘preferred’ ethic of 
responsibility. 

In this essay, Weber admits, indeed insists, that science is not the ‘way 
to true being, . . . to true art, . . . to true nature, . . . to true God, . . . to 
ses happiness . . .’; and he agrees with Tolstoi that science cannot tell 

: ‘What shall we do and how shall we live?’65 It cannot do this, 
Weber argues, because ‘the ultimately possible attitudes toward life are 
> irreconcilable, and hence their struggle can never be brought to a final 

\ conclusion’. es Consequently, ‘scientific pleading is meaningless i in prin- 
ciple because the various spheres of the world stand in irreconcilable 

* conflict with each other’.®? In light of this position, one could argue that 

Weber found himself ‘the possessor of an albatross-concept of science, 
which, like the mariner’s bird, left one with no opportunity for rest and, 

- in an ultimate sense, had no rational meaning at all’.68 

In fact, however, Weber found in the limits of science an occasion not 
for despair but for ‘moral achievement’.®# In the context of divergent 
values, he saw science as providing not choice but clarity. That is, ‘if 
you take such and such a stand [hold such and such a value], then, 
according to scientific experience, you have to use such and such a 
means to carry out your conviction practically’.7° Similarly, ‘if you 
want such and such an end, then you must take into the bargain the 

4 subsidiary consequences which according to all experience will occur’.?71 

à In this way, science can help the individual ‘give himself an account of 

“he ultimate meaning of his own conduct’.?2 And because it does this, 

Neber argues, science ‘stands in the service of “moral” forces; [it] . 

alfils the duty of bringing about self-clarification and a sense of respon- 

sibility’.73 
In short, science makes meaningful choice possible, in the sense that it 
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allows one to make choices that involve ‘accountability to the social and 
political forces of one’s age’.?4 Yet science cannot make these choices for 


us; it cannot speak directly of values or good intentions but only of - 


means and consequences. And for this reason, science is associated with 
an ethic of responsibility rather than an ethic of ultimate ends. From 
this it seems reasonable to conclude that it was Weber’s intention to pro- 
vide a form of intellectual legitimation for this ethic and for the new 
charismatic leadership that was to follow it. 

One can also argue that Weber wished to associate his models of 
political and scientific man with a theory of human development. 
Specifically, he refers throughout both vocational essays to ‘genuinely 
human conduct’,’5 to ‘a genuine man’,’® to acting ‘like a man’,?? to 
something being worthy of ‘man as man’,’8 to ‘a mature man’,’® and 
then associates these optimal but nonspecific states of personal develop- 
ment with the specific characteristics of the Beruf politician or scientist. 
This view of personal development is part of a major classical tradition 
in Western thought. It also corresponds to contemporary definitions of 
personal or political maturity. Davies’ argument,®° for. example, that a 
mature man is one who can recognize and accept the consequences of 
his own choices and the choices of others as they affect himself and the 
polity at large, is the equivalent of the argument advanced by Weber in 
the vocational essays. The uses and limitations of this or any theory 
of human development will be examined more fully later in this 


paper. 


Summary 


In the new charismatic model of the vocational essays, Weber specific- 
ally condemns the quality of irresponsible release which is inherent in 
all forms of the original charismatic formulation. This condemnation 
must then be applied both forwards and backwards in time; that is, to 
such manifestations in the past as well as to such possible manifestations 
in the future. Of the latter, of course, Weber could know nothing, and 
in this respect he was fortunate. For it was not the new charisma but the 
old that was to control Germany in the years after his death; his hopes 
for the elimination of charismatic irresponsibility were not realized either 
in his time or our own. 

What remained after Weber’s death was anew definition of charisma. 
Yet it was an ambiguous definition, in that by locating charisma firmly 
within the structures of everyday life it removed from it all its extra- 
ordinary and distinctive external characteristics. In a sense then, Weber 
‘advanced what he had earlier discussed as the historical ‘“‘routinization 
of charisma” to the level of a “pure type” of charismatic leadership 
. - 81 This type, however, is revealed only in the heightened passion, 
feeling of responsibility, and sense of proportion which distinguishes one 
man from another. Yet such distinctions are by their very nature quite 
difficult to make. This is not to suggest that the new charismatic model 
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is undesirable, or even intellectually indefensible, but only that it pre- 
sents great if not insuperable analytical and conceptual difficulties. 


THE EVALUATION OF CHARISMA 


Weber’s analysis of charisma in the vocational essays was both value 
free and value relevant, in that he discussed the consequences normally 
associated with a charismatic ethic of ultimate ends and then judged 
these consequences in terms of a value relevant model of personal and 
re social development. Yet even in the latter case, it can be argued that 
the linkage of personal growth and development with choice, respon- 
sibility and, by extension, participation is not a mere value judgment. 
Rather, it is possible to suggest that it represents a major supposition of 
classical democratic theory which has been supported at least inferent- 
ially by recent findings.®2 
Having said this, we are still not prepared to argue that this model of 
personal and social development is necessarily conclusive. Indeed, 
recognizing the difficulties associated with the evaluation of competing 
developmental perspectives, it seems preferable simply to state the 
« ‘preferred’ position, and tb suggest its place in the original charismatic 
context. Specifically, if human growth and development are associated 
with the opportunity to participate, with the willingness and ability to 
choose, and with a readiness to assume responsibility for the conse- 
quences of one’s choices, it seems clear that on balance these qualities 
are not encouraged in noninstitutional charismatic communities. 

In short, the requirements of the revolutionary charismatic com- 
munity are necessarily at odds with the developmental perspective ad- 
vanced by Weber in the vocational essays. It is this conflict that is 
behind Weber’s rejection of the noninstitutional charismatic commun- 
ity. In its place, he sought a new integration of charisma and ascet- 
¥ icism. That this synthesis was not achieved in his lifetime may suggest its 

essentially romantic or utopian nature. Indeed, to speak seriously of a 

; genuine path between the lifelessness of everyday convention and the 
dissolution of total charismatic release is to speak not primarily of his- 
tory but rather of hope—the hope that passion in the service of an ethic 
of responsibility might yet rescue man from the immaturity and in- 
humanity of both unexamined routine and irresponsible release. Weber 
held this hope as both a man and a scholar, and, in a period not extern- 
ally favourable to its realization, advised his students to ‘set to work and 

T meet the demands of the day’ in terms of such an ethical commitment.83 
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Conclusion 


In Economy and Society Weber’ developed three ideal typical models of 
authority: traditional, rational-legal, and charismatic. Each model, 
«on turn, rested on a different principle of legitimacy; that is, on the 
` sanctity of the past, or the rationality of law, or the personal grace of a 
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noninstitutional figure. Thus charisma is introduced as part of a formal 
typological system. In this sense, its utility for purposes of definition is 
independent of the value one attaches to it. Yet in Weber’s value rele- — 
vant philosophy of history this same charismatic quality clearly serves 

as a vehicle of personal freedom in opposition to the progressive bureau- 
cratization and rationalization of everyday life. However, Weber ulti- 
mately came to reject this unchecked vehicle of freedom. Since it did 

not provide an occasion for responsible choice or an opportunity for 
personal development, he could not accept it. ‘ 

Instead, he offered a new synthesis of restraint and release, in which 1 
the grace of charisma was to be guided by an ethic of responsibility. 
This ethic, in turn, was found to have an affinity with science, in the 
sense that while science cannot choose for us, it can demonstrate to us 
that our own choices are in fact responsible. (In the sense intended here, 
choices which involve ‘accountability to the social and political forces 
of one’s age’®4 are responsible.) It does this by clarifying both the means 
necessary to achieve our stated ends and the consequences normally to 
be anticipated in connection with these ends. 

Finally, in tracing Weber’s journey from the charisma of release to 
the charisma of passionate responsibility, we see the application of the y 
path outlined in the vocational essays: After considering the nature of 
charisma and the consequences associated with it, and engaging his own 
values, Weber ‘took a stand’ regarding charisma. He then invited his 
students at the vocational lectures to undertake a similar journey; that 
is, in effect, to investigate in the light of their own ultimate values the 
meaning of charisma. And, by extension, we too are invited to fix the 
place of charisma in our own ethical and intellectual universe. 


Thomas E. Dow Jnr., A.B., A.M., PH.D. 
Professor of Sociology 
State University of New York 
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Wealth and family background in the 
occupational career: theory and 
cross-cultural data* 


ABSTRACT 


Being born into a high status family confers an early advantage 
in school and when first getting a job and these advantages have 
enduring consequences. In addition, it confers a further advantage in 
mid-career. I propose that some of the early advantages stem from 
parents’ wealth and other economic resources and that most of 
the advantage in mid-career is from these resources. I predict that 
the effects will be larger in less-developed societies and in societies 
where economic resources are more unequally distributed. New re- 
sults on a precapitalist tribal society, on a very poor and predom- 
inantly peasant society, and on cities in nine Latin American societies 
at different levels of development support this theory. 


Being born into a high status family is an enduring advantage. It helps 
in school and when first getting a job; both have lasting consequences 
on a man’s career. But that is not all: even in the middle of a career, it 
confers a fresh advantage, in addition to its early benefits and their later 
consequences. This puzzling advantage appears, as Bernard and Renaud! 
have shown, under the disparate guises of ‘counter-mobility’? and 
‘lagged effects’ of father’s occupation,®? and Bernard and Renaud 


present a new and interesting theory about it. In this paper I propose ` 


some modifications to their theory and also extend it, arguing that 
lagged effects should be larger in some types of society than in others. 

Bernard and Renaud and others have shown that family background 
exerts a small, but real, lagged effect in two advanced industrial soci- 
eties and since such societies appear to have similar stratification sys- 
tems,‘ this is probably true in others as well. But nothing is known about 
less-developed industrial societies or about pre-industrial societies. In 
this paper I present new results on a precapitalist tribal society, a very 
poor and predominantly peasant pre-industrial society, and cities in 
nine Latin American societies at varying levels of development. These 
data show that lagged effects exist in some but not all developing 
societies. 
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THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 


Bernard and Renaud argue that, ideally, two very different types of 
goods can be passed from one generation to the next. ‘Inclusive goods’ 
are those a father can give to his son without depriving himself; ling- 
uistic skills, education, and personal contacts are the most important. 
A father has no reason to keep these to himself and gives them to his 
son as soon as they are useful. ‘Exclusive goods’ are those that can be 
held by only one person at a time, so a father deprives himself if he gives 
them away. Capital, land and other economic goods are the most im- 
portant examples but some political offices (e.g. chief, mayor, king) and 
some economic roles (e.g. hactendado, manager of a family firm, owner of 
a professional practice) occasionally have similar characteristics. A 
father will usually not give exclusive goods until he no longer needs 
them himself, typically after he dies or retires, so the son will not reap 
any advantage for some time, typically until middle age. The inheritance 
of wealth and other exclusive goods explains the lagged effects of family 
background. As these advantages accumulate, the son’s status more 
closely approaches his father’s. But inheritances are usually small, 
money acquired in middle age can only rarely be used to buy a new 
career or further an old one, and other exclusive goods are rare, so the 
effect will be small. Bernard and Renaud’s theory is interesting and 
important but I believe it requires modification and will argue (a) that 
some lagged effects are due to inclusive, rather than exclusive, goods; 
(b) that the presence of lagged effects does not imply that the son’s 
status becomes closer to his father’s (nor is it in fact true); and (c) that 
fathers can be expected to provide some exclusive goods early in the 
son’s life (and do so). 


QUALIFICATIONS 


A. Some inclusive goods are an advantage not just at the beginning of 
a son’s career but throughout. Education not only helps to get a de- 
sirable first job but provides a clear additional advantage at every stage 
in a career;5 apparently the skills and ability to learn that education 
imparts are always valuable. If education is not explicitly included in 
the analysis, its lagged effects will appear as lagged effects of father’s 
occupation (that is why lagged effects are large in Bernard and Renaud’s 
Figures 1 and 2 and much smaller in Figures 3; 4 and 5). Many other 


' inclusive goods have similar effects. High status families often provide 
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valuable linguistic and social skills and encourage high aspirations, 
drive, diligence, reliability and other traits which facilitate occupational 
success;° they sometimes provide contacts,? a recognized or trusted 
name, and the like. These will often be an advantage throughout a 
man’s career and, unless they are explicitly measured, their effects will 
appear as lagged effects of father’s occupation. Lagged effects of family 
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background are not, therefore, unequivocal evidence for the inheritance 
of wealth or other exclusive goods. 

B. The existence of lagged effects does not imply that the son is get- 
ting any closer to his father’s status. A great deal happens between first 
job and mid-career. Some people are unlucky enough to find themselves 
in declining firms, industries or regions which offer few opportunities 
and many risks. Some prosper in jobs that suit their abilities and in- 
terests or allow them to acquire knowledge, skills and contacts that are 
valuable in the future; others are not so lucky. Some are diligent, moti- 


vated or just plain fortunate; others are not. The effects of such chance ~ 


events accumulate over a career. If family background only helped get 
good first jobs, chance would dissipate the advantage as time went on. 
The lagged effects of family background tend to counteract this. But 
whether the advantage grows or declines, whether sons get closer to 
their origins or gradually drift away, depends on which of the two con- 
flicting tendencies is stronger. There is no a priori reason to expect the 
lagged effects to be stronger. 

C. It is rational for a father to deprive himself by giving his son 
wealth or other exclusive goods early in life whenever they are suf- 
ficiently valuable to the son. Fathers value their sons’ success and well- 
being to some extent, perhaps (to take a concrete example) half as much 
as they value their own. A father then maximizes his own utility by 
giving his goods away whenever they would (in the example) be twice 
as beneficial to the son. That is often the case. (1 ) Money has a dimin- 
ishing marginal utility, so the last $100 of a large income is not as great 
a benefit as the first $100. If the father is rich, or the son poor, the $100 
may be worth more than twice as much to the son and the father will 
make himself happier by giving it away; this will be especially common 
when the son is young, since then his income is lowest while his father’s 
is highest.8 (2) In all societies education is enormously valuable to the 
son.® Unless he is very poor, a father is likely to make himself happier 
by spending some of his income educating his son and, of course, fathers 
routinely do just that. (3) There are a variety of other ways in which 
help early in a son’s career can return great benefits in the long run. 
Parents can buy an apprenticeship, a partnership, or a small business; 
subsidize him while he acquires experience or develops a professional 
practice; provide credit. By offering help in case of disaster, they.allow 
their son to seize opportunities and adopt innovations which are profit- 
able but too risky for someone without backing. So lagged effects could 
be small, or entirely absent, even when wealth or other exclusive goods 
are important in transmitting status from one generation to the next. 


EXTENSIONS 


In spite of these uncertainties, the basic thrust of Bernard and Renaud’s 
theory seems sound. The provision of exclusive goods is probably a major 
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source of the lagged effects of family background. If so, I predict that 
it would be more important in some types of society than in others. (1) 
Lagged effects are, as Bernard and Renaud argue, not very important 
in advanced industrial societies. Occupations can only rarely be pur- 
chased and sons cannot inherit their fathers’ jobs in government and 
the large, bureaucratic organizations that dominate the economy. (2) 
Since wealth and the economy are largely under government control 
in socialist societies, exclusive goods should not be particularly im- 
portant. (3) But they should be important in less-developed capitalist 
societies and in those advanced agrarian societies which have private 
ownership of land. Agriculture is important! and farms can be pur- 
chased or inherited. Commerce and industry are on a small enough 
scale that viable businesses can be established or purchased; family 
firms are common enough that an appreciable number of people can 
eventually inherit their fathers’ positions. Political and government 
positions are often sold quite routinely.1! (4) In more primitive soci- 
eties, exclusive goods should be unimportant. I have argued elsewhere 
that the kind of valuable and secure economic resources which allow 
a father to provide his son with an appreciable advantage rarely exist; 
where they do exist, they often cannot be inherited by individuals or 
must be divided among a very wide circle of heirs. 

The size of lagged effects also depends crucially on the way one job 
is related to the next. It is useful to consider two ideal types. (1) In a 
‘qualification’ system, the language, education, training and background 
required to enter an occupation and perform successfully are acquired 
before beginning the job. Appropriate qualifications are a prerequisite 
for entry; training and experience on the job are unimportant. Jobs 
held in the past are therefore irrelevant for the future!2 and, since they 
have nothing to lose, people will change jobs readily. In such a system. 
all effects of family background will be lagged effects. (2) In an ‘ex- 


' perience’ system, the skills, knowledge, experience, seniority rights, and 


the like that lead to occupational success are acquired on the job. This 
gives incumbents a marked advantage over outsiders, encouraging 
them to stay in their current occupation (where they know the ropes) 
and making it hard for them to switch to other occupations (they don’t 
know the ropes there); because of this there should be little change in 
occupation (changes in employer are another matter) over a career. 
Family background, therefore, cannot have much effect after the first 
job. Qualification and experience systems are of course ideal types and 
elements of each exist in any actual society. The relative importance 
of each is an empirical matter which depends on the traditions and 
policies of schools, government, unions, and employers with respect to 
training, hiring, job security and promotions and on the nature and 
complexity of the skills required by the economy. But, other things equal, 
I predict that lagged effects will be stronger in societies close to the 


7 qualifications type and weaker in those close to the experience type. 
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A father’s wealth, income, and other exclusive goods will, I have 
argued, be used to benefit his son early in the life-cycle as well as later. 
So they influence the overall amount of status inheritance, not just the 
part due to lagged effects. In societies where such goods are especially 
important, there should be more status inheritance (i.e. less social 
mobility). (1) In less-developed capitalist societies, and in those ad- 
vanced agrarian societies where land is privately owned, wealth and 
other exclusive goods will be more important and more often under 
private control. The amount of status inheritance will therefore be 
greater. (2) In societies where economic resources are more unequally 
distributed, their effects will be stronger and status inheritance there- 
fore greater. The argument, given in detail elsewhere,1® is basically 
that a son’s occupational status is determined only by his economic 
resources, his cultural resources (education, language and other skills), 
and other factors which are uncorrelated with his family background 
(luck, strength, ability, etc.). A son born into a high status family ac- 
quires economic resources which he then invests in education, physical 
capital, and the like while a son from a low status family gets fewer re- 
sources to invest and is consequently at a disadvantage. Where there 
is greater inequality in the fathers’ economic resources, there will be 
more inequality in the resources they give their sons and consequently 
more advantage to being born into a high status family. 

In all, I have argued that: 


Hypothesis 1 The lagged effects of family background are most im- 
portant in less-developed capitalist societies and, where land is pri- 
vately owned, in advanced agrarian societies. 

Hypothests 2 Lagged effects of family background are more import- 
ant in societies where occupational careers approximate the qualifi- 
cations model and less important where they approximate the ex- 
perience model. 

Hypothests 3 There is greater inheritance of status in less-developed 
capitalist societies, in agrarian societies where land is privately owned, 
and in societies where wealth and income are more unequally 
distributed. 


Evidence supporting these predictions will be presented below. 


DATA AND METHODS 


Toro, an Interlacustrine Bantu kingdom in East Africa, is the only 
tribal society for which intergenerational mobility data based on a 
representative sample of the population are available. Until recently 
it had only a subsistence economy and, even now, salaried jobs are rare. 
Most Toro grew up and spent most of their career in a precapitalist 
subsistence economy based on horticulture and cattle herding. It was, 
and is, none the less a very clearly stratified society. At the top is a hier- 
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archy of senior and junior chiefs, government officials, traders and the 
like; cattle owners come next—indeed until the turn of the century 
there was, in Toro as elsewhere in the East African Cattle Complex,!4 
virtually a caste distinction between chiefs and pastoralists on the one 
hand and agriculturalists on the other; cultivators come next and 
porters, servants and the like bring up the rear. Occupation is highly 
correlated with economic position (r = +58) and other indicators of 
privilege and authority. The data reported here were collected over a 
twenty-month period in 1959-60 by Melvin L. Perlman from a sample 
of 564. men and women in two villages in the most important and pop- 
ulous counties in Toro, Mwenge and Burahya. In one village, all adults 
in a fixed geographical area were included in the sample and, in the 
other, a stratified random sample of an entire sub-parish was inter- 
viewed. The completion rate was 100 per cent; there were no refusals 
and information on the few men who were absent throughout the field- 
work was obtained from relatives, friends or neighbours. Information 
was extensively cross-checked with other informants and government 
records. Further details are available elsewhere.15 Occupations were 
coded into the four categories given above; details and clear evidence 
that this accurately measures occupational standing in this relatively 
simple stratification system is presented elsewhere.1® Education (such 
little as there was) was coded in years of schooling. 

Bolivia is, next to Haiti, the least-developed society in the western 
hemisphere. Its gross domestic product per capita in 1965 was only 
$132 (compared to an average of $481 in other Latin American coun- 
tries and, for example, $1732 in France and $3233 in the U.S.). The 
data reported here are from even less-developed rural areas; just under 
half of the heads of household are peasant smallholders or agricultural 
labourers. The economy is essentially a very backward, predominantly 
agrarian capitalism, much less developed than any previously described 
in the stratification literature.1? Inequalities in education, wealth, 
language, and life-style are very great. The data, collected as part of 
a larger project!8 are from a large (N = 1130), representative sample 


" of male heads of household in six culturally and ethnically diverse areas, 


including two predominantly Aymara Indian villages in the altiplano, 
two mixed communities of Spanish and Aymara speakers in the Eastern 
Cordillera Andean valleys, and two Spanish-speaking communities in 
the lowlands. These towns were chosen (after a three-month field re- 
connaissance) to represent the three main ecological zones of Bolivia 
and diverse experiences in the 1952 revolution.!® Traditional anthro- 
pological field studies (averaging about a year and each headed by a 
senior anthropologist) were conducted in each during 1964-6. At 
the end of the fieldwork a social survey was designed, pretested, and 
administered to probability samples; the data reported here are from 
that survey. McEwan presents the ethnographic results and further 
details on methodology. Occupational information was collected in 
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great detail, recoded into thirteen categories based on theory and eth- 
nographic knowledge, and each group scored according to its average 
standard of living. Using a very different set of categories proposed by 
Treiman®° or scoring categories very differently (e.g. according to 
Klatzky and Hodge’s®! canonical procedure) produces virtually iden- 
tical results.22 Education is measured in years of schooling. 

The rest of the Latin American data are from a survey by the Centro 
Latino-americano de Demografia, ‘Urban Fertility in Latin America’. 
Some twenty thousand interviews were collected in major cities?3 in 
nine countries at varying levels of development. This is one of the most 
systematic comparative surveys yet available, with regular correspon- 
dence and personal visits between teams, the same basic multi-stage 
probability sample design, identical questionnaires and identical coding 
schemes.24 The sample was of women 20 to 50 years old; the results 
presented here are based on the information they gave about their 
husbands.*5 Information on occupations was collected in detail and 
classified into six categories (higher professional, administrative and 
managerial; middle professional, administrative and managerial; 
higher supervisory, inspection and other non-manual; lower super- 
visory, inspection and other non-manual; specialized manual and 
routine non-manual; semi-specialized and unspecialized manual). 
This classification is less than ideal, although not unreasonable; the 
high correlations found using it suggest it is reasonably discriminating. 
The great advantage is that exactly the same scheme was applied in all 
nine countries. Education was measured in nine categories of years of 
schooling and scored sequentially from lowest to highest. 

The United States data, representing advanced industrial societies, 
are from Blau and Duncan’s famous study. This is a large (twenty 
thousand) and excellent sample. None the less, for: present purposes 
these data are least comparable to the others. There is no problem with 
education, coded in nine categories and scored sequentially from lowest 
to highest. Occupations are coded more accurately than in the GELADE 
data but are fairly comparable with the Toro and Bolivian data. The 
main difficulty is that first job includes some occupations held tem- 
porarily at very early ages, well before completing school ;*6 in his later 
analyses, Duncan generally omitted it. Because of the problems, the 
correlation between first and current occupation is much too low, 54, 
compared to figures around +70 in data without these problems.2? This 
leads to an overestimate of the lagged effects of father’s occupation and 
the results must therefore be treated with great reserve. Estimates from 
other data suggest smaller lagged effects and none at all in the excellent 
Six Cities Study of Labour Mobility;2® the true value is probably no 
greater than -o8. This uncertainty is especially serious in testing Hypo- 
theses 1 and 2; the correlation between father’s occupation and son’s 
current occupation, crucial to testing Hypothesis 3, is not subject to 
these doubts. 
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Comparability is a major problem here, as in comparative research 
generally. (1) Coding occupations in different societies comparably is 
notoriously difficult.2® For present purposes we need only to compare 
standardized coefficients, which is somewhat easier but difficulties 
remain. The definition of first job also varies somewhat. In Toro it is 
literally first job (excluding a few very transient ones) and in the 
CELADE studies it is occupation at marriage; in Bolivia it would be 
the middle occupation for those (rare) people who had three or more 
different occupations (not jobs). But in practice these differences in 
definition will not matter much in these societies. In the U.S., however, 
first job is not very comparable. (2) Although education can be a prob- 
lem in a country with several different school systems,®° there is no real 
difficulty with these countries. Furthermore, a detailed analysis in 
Toro, Bolivia and the U.S. indicates that, to a very reasonable approx- 
imation, years of schooling are linearly related to occupational status. 

Although correcting for attenuation due to random measurement 
error is clearly the procedure of choice,31 I lack the data on reliability 
necessary to do so. The results are therefore biased but, for the simple 
models and straightforward issues at hand, that is probably not a major 
problem. Indirect effects are the ones most seriously affected; in par- 
ticular, measurement error in reports of son’s education and first job 
will inflate the lagged effects of father’s occupation.3? But there is an 
offsetting bias. There is more measurement error in father’s occupation 
(that is much more remote than the day-to-day work experiences of 
oneself or one’s husband) than in the other variables. so its true effects 
are underestimated. In the U.S., its effects estimated without correcting 
for attenuation’ are virtually identical to those estimated after cor- 
rections®4 and a variety of assumptions about the amount of measure- 
ment error leaves them essentially unchanged.*5 I strongly suspect that 
the estimates of lagged effects in Table I are not far wrong. The other 
effects are underestimated but their magnitude relative to each other 
(the crucial issue for present purposes) is probably correct. 


RESULTS: LAGGED EFFECTS IN CROSS-CULTURAL PERSPECTIVE 


The general pattern of status attainment in these societies (shown in 
Table I) follows a familiar pattern. Coming from a high status family 
confers a substantial advantage in education and, partly because of 
that, in occupation. But, contrary to prevailing opinion,®* there are 
also major differences between societies. The advantage conferred by 
family background (columns 3-5) is small in Toro, the tribal society, 
larger in Panama and the U.S. and very large indeed in the other societ- 
ies. The correlations between education and occupation (columns 6 and 
7) are substantial in all societies but lowest in Toro, somewhat higher 
in Panama, Argentina and the U.S. and very high elsewhere. The direct 
effect that father’s occupation has on son’s first job varies a good deal 
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t both absolutely and relative to education (column 10); it is very small 
in Toro and large in Argentina and Brazil (as in France).38 The cor- 
a~ relation between first job and current occupation (column 8), a meas- 
ure of intragenerational rigidity in the stratification system, is uniformly 
high. First job is by far the largest influence on current occupation 
(except for the U.S., where the measure of first job is problematic) and 
education is a distant second. 

Father’s occupation has a clear lagged effect on son’s occupation 

(column 13) in eleven of the twelve societies. It is generally small, 
mK averaging +08. There is no real effect in Toro, where there are very few 
exclusive goods that can be passed from father to son and careers closely 
approximate the experience model. The effect is largest in rural Bolivia, 
an early capitalist society where land and wealth are crucial, easily 
inherited resources and where careers are close to the qualifications 
pattern. The Latin American cities and the U.S. fall between these 
two extremes but there is still considerable variation with Argentina, 
Venezuela, and Mexico low (averaging -05) and Equador, Brazil, 
Guatemala and the U.S. almost twice as high. 
The existence of lagged effects does not ensure that sons are getting 
~ any closer to their fathers’ status. If it did, the correlation between 
father’s and son’s status would increase as time goes on. But in fact the 
correlations between father’s occupation and son’s first job average ‘541 
while those with current occupation average +542, a wholly insignificant 
difference which could easily be due to measurement error;3® only 
Girod’s data show an increase. In most societies, the random events in 
a son’s career which tend to pull him away from his origins are almost 
exactly offset by the new advantages which produce lagged effects. On 
this, Bernard and Renaud’s theory and much of the analysis in the 
counter-mobility tradition are wrong. 
The lagged effects of family background appear to be more important 
`~ in the less-developed capitalist societies. We measure development by 
the (logarithm?® of) gross domestic product per capita; it is closely 
_ related to other aspects of development.*! In the eleven capitalist socie- 
ties, the correlation between development and lagged effects is —-29; 
this is in the predicted direction but, with so few cases, not significantly 
different from zero. The U.S. is deviant, with a very high GDP but a 
large (and highly suspect) lagged effect. Using a more plausible esti- 
mate for the U.S., -o8, gives a correlation between development and 
lagged effects of —-56 (significant at -o5). Ignoring the U.S. altogether 
gives a correlation of —-86 (significant at -005). So on balance, the 
data appear to support Hypothesis 1. 

Lagged effects of family background appear to be more important 
in societiés where occupational careers approximate the qualifications 
model and less important where they approximate the experience 

_ model. The correlation between first and current occupation is a very 
“ rough indicator of the importance of experience. People rarely change 
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occupations when experience is important (it pays to stay where your 
experience is an asset and is difficult to enter a new occupation in the 
face of experienced competition) and the correlation between first and 
current occupation is therefore high. But it is easier to change jobs 
when qualifications are all that matters; the correlation between first 
and current job is therefore lower (given the imperfect link between 
qualifications and occupations). Using this rough*? indicator, it appears 
that lagged effects are substantially more important in societies close 
to the qualifications model. The correlation is -53 (significant at the -05 
level) or -56 excluding the U.S. In the three societies closest to the quali- 
fications model, it is almost twice as large as in the three closest to the 
experience model, averaging -11 compared to -o6. This supports 
Hypothesis 2.43 

There appears to be more status inheritance in less-developed capital- 
ist societies. As usual, we measure status inheritance by the correlation 
between father’s and son’s current occupational status and develop- 
ment by the logarithm of gross domestic product per capita. (1) For 
the capitalist societies in this study, the correlation between status in- 
heritance and development is —-66. Status inheritance averages -51 
in the three most developed societies and -65 in the three least. (2) 


-q~ 


Additional data on status inheritance are available for the societies A 


shown in Table II. Panel A is from the present study. Panel B is new, 
giving data from ten reasonably diverse societies. The occupation cod- 
ing in each country is the original investigator’s, which seriously re- 
stricts comparability. But even measured idiosyncratically, status in- 
heritance seems to be greater in the less-developed capitalist societies 
(r = —-41). Panel C reports data from seven more diverse capitalist 
societies. Occupations are coded into Treiman’s‘4 Standard Inter- 
national Occupational Prestige Scale, which is strictly comparable 
across societies,45 a great virtue. Status inheritance is clearly greater 
in less-developed societies (r = —-61). Panel D gives data from eleven 
industrial societies. Occupations are dichotomized into non-manual 
versus manual; this is at least roughly comparable across societies but 
so crude that a great deal of important detail is lost. Status inheritance 
is measured by Yule’s Q, which is unaffected by differences between 
countries (or between fathers and sons) in the proportion non-manual. 
Again, status inheritance is greater in the less-developed capitalist 
societies (r = —-43). For the four sets of data, the correlation averages 
—*53 and, even with the very small number of cases, is statistically 
significant in three of the four. On the whole then, the data strongly 
support this part of Hypothesis 3. (3) Privately owned economic re- 
sources are central to my argument linking development and status 
inheritance, so the link should only appear in capitalist societies and 
agrarian societies where land is privately owned but not in socialist 
societies. Nor should status inheritance be high in those primitive 
societies where private property is unimportant or cannot be trans- 
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ase 


ferred to the son; poverty, traditional ways of life, the absence of 
modern attitudes, and the like have, in this argument, nothing to do 
+~ with the matter. The data support this view. Toro is clearly poorer, 
less modern, and by any criterion less developed than the other societies 
but none the less has the least status inheritance.49 Status inheritance 


TABLE Correlations between (i) Gross Domestic Product and status inheritance and (it) 
income inequality and status inheritance, computed over various samples of socteties* 








ee Correlation Number 
a Occupation coding & with status Signifi- of 
societies included Variable inheritance cance cases 
Panel A 
Occupations coded asin Table (i) GDP — 66 p<"025 II 
I for Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, (ii) Inequality "44 NS 10 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
Guatemalat, Mexico, Panama, 
U.S., Venezuela 
Panel B 
Occupations in original in- (i) GDP —"41 NS 10 
~  vestigator’s codes for Argentina, (ii) Inequality ‘60 p<'05 10 
Australia, Brazil, Chile, Costa i 
f Rica, Great Britain, Japan, 
Mexico, Northern Ireland, U.S. 
Panel C 
Occupations in Treiman’s (i) GDP —61 p<‘1o 7 
prestige scale for-Argentina, (ii) Inequality "44 NS 7 
Australia, Chile, Great Britain, 
Mexico, Northern Ireland, U.S. 
Panel D 
Occupations coded non-manu- (i) GDP —"43 p<‘10 Ir 
al versus manual for Denmark, (ii) Inequality ‘49 p<‘10 II 


Finland, France, Great Britain, 
« Italy, Japan, Netherlands, 
Sweden, U.S., West Germany 


K Sources: Panel A is from Table I; Panels B and C from Treiman;4¢ Panel D from 
Cutright;4? GDP and inequality data from Paukert.48 
' Abbreviations: GDP = Gross Domestic Product; NS = not statistically significant at 
“10. 

* Gross Domestic Product is per capita in 1965 dollars; status inheritance is the 
product moment correlation (Q in Panel D} between father’s occupation and son’s 
current occupation; income inequality is measured by the Gini coefficient. 

x t Inequality data not available. 


appears to be lowest in the least-developed societies, rising to a peak in 
!. agrarian and early capitalist societies and then declining in more de- 
‘ veloped capitalist societies. 
: ‘There seems to be more inheritance of status in societies where in- 
5 come is more unequally distributed. We measure status inheritance 
p as before and income inequality conventionally, by the Gini coefficient 
L 
% 
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(all the common measures of inequality are in practice closely related) 5° 
(1) For our original societies, the correlation between inequality and 


status inheritance is -44. Status inheritance averages -63 in the four . 
societies with the greatest inequality and -54 in the four most equal- `’ 


itarian. (2) Data are also available for the societies in Table II. The 
correlation between inequality and status inheritance is -60 in studies 


using the original investigator’s occupation codes, -44 with Treiman’s ` 


prestige scores, and -49 with the non-manual versus manual distinction. 
The average is -49 and two of the four are statistically significant even 


with the very small number of cases. This supports the second part of . 


Hypothesis 3. 

Some futher qualifications are in order. (1) The inequality and gross, 
domestic product data refer to the nation as a whole while almost all, 
the other data in this study and in Panels B and C of Table II are for, 
cities or rural areas; either may be very different from the nation as a 
whole. (2) The results on the two parts of Hypothesis 3 are not entirely, 
independent. In the world at large, gross domestic product and in-', 
equality are not linearly related (r = —-18 for 56 nations, calculated ` 
from Paukert),5! but for the very restricted samples we are working 
with, they are. The correlation averages —-81 for Panels A, B and G; 
with the very small samples, this great colinearity prevents any inde- 
pendent assessment of their separate effects on status inheritance. The- 
data in Panel D, however, do not suffer from this defect (the correlation 
is only —-26). But in spite of these uncertainties, the weight of the 
evidence clearly supports all the hypotheses. It is particularly strong 
for Hypothesis 3; several substantial bodies of cross-cultural data, 
analysed in different ways by different investigators, show a clear 
tendency for status inheritance to be greatest in less-developed capitalist 
societies and in societies where income is more unequally distributed. 


DISCUSSION 


> 


A high status father is able to give his son an enduring advantage. How 


he does this is less than clear. Particularly puzzling is the new advantage i, i. 


he is able to offer in middle age, long after the son has finished his train- 
ing and begun his career. Bernard and Renaud offer the interesting 
hypothesis that the advantage is from the inheritance of exclusive goods, 
mainly wealth and secondarily offices, professional practices, and the 
like. The fact that the advantage is larger in less-developed capitalist 
societies where personal control over businesses, jobs and capital is 
more common, supports their theory. But it is not the only possibility; 
being born into a high status family gives advantages like ambition, 
diligence, contacts, reputation, social skills, and the like which help 
at every stage of a career. Direct evidence is needed; we must begin to 
ask people just how their family helped them, when, and to what end. 
Wealth is a major means of passing status from one generation to the ` 
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next. Since they care, parents will sacrifice to buy their son particularly 
valuable advantages early in his career as well as later. They routinely 
pay for schooling but that is not all. They can buy an apprenticeship, 
a partnership or a business; provide credit; subsidize their son while 
he builds up a business, develops a professional practice or acquires 
experience; insure their son by providing assistance if things go wrong, 
which allows him to seize attractive but uncertain opportunities or to 
risk innovation. The evidence is indirect but not unpersuasive. Ad- 
vanced industrial societies are dominated by vast bureaucracies and 

' huge corporations while opportunities to use money appear to be 
greater in less-developed capitalist societies; it is in precisely these 

. societies that high status families are able to give their sons the greatest 

. advantage. If wealth matters, being born into a high status family 

`: should be more of an advantage in societies where the gap between rich 

and poor is large. It is. Money buys status, and it buys more in some 


ee ee 


_ societies than in others. 
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Transgenerational, ‘structured’ inequality: 
social fact or fiction? 


The balance if not the consensus of opinion in the sociological profes- 
sion is that Western societies are characterized by transgenerational, 
‘structured’ inequality. A recent, thorough study by Christopher Jencks 
et al. casts serious doubt on this assessment.! Jencks showed that inequal- 
ity of occupational status, inequality of job satisfaction and income 
inequality in the United States are much less strongly determined by 
family background (hence inequality is less transgenerational) and less 
correlated with each other (hence inequality is less ‘structured’) than 
had previously been supposed. His findings on income inequality are 
particularly striking. Only 22-2 per cent of the variance in white, male, 
non-farm workers’ incomes could be explained by family background, 
father’s occupation and education, respondent’s occupation and educa- 
tion, I.Q. and other cognitive skills.2 Our purpose in this article is to 
replicate Jencks’ research on incomes, using Australian survey data to 
discover whether in this country also the nature of inequality has been 
misunderstood. Our initial hypothesis was that Australia, being like the 
United States a ‘frontier’ country without a traditional European-style 
society headed by an aristocracy, would have a similarly unstructured 
pattern of inequality. In the event, although income inequality proved 
less family determined and less. congruent with other dimensions of 
social stratification than many social scientists would probably expect, 
there were significant Australian—American differences. In the latter 
part of the paper, making use of our comparative perspective, we 
attempt explanations of these differences. 

We have chosen to treat income as our dependent variable, and to 
focus on the correlates of income inequality, because we suspect that 
this aspect of inequality is of greatest concern to most people who might 
cheerfully trade-off status, authority and other ‘values’ for extra in- 
come.® It should be clear, though, that one reason for controversy 
about the degree of inequality in society is that social scientists with 
different ideological perspectives cite different kinds of evidence. Marx- 
ists have bolstered their case by focusing on data relating to the owner- 
ship of assets (wealth) and élite recruitment. Their evidence puts Western 
societies in the least favourable (most inegalitarian) light. Non- 
Marxist or bourgeois sociologists, on the other hand, have placed more 
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reliance on evidence about social mobility or, to be more exact, occupa- 
tional inheritance. These data indicate that rates of mobility are quite 
high, with between a quarter and a third of people in each generation 
crossing the manual/non-manual divide (i.e. taking non-manual jobs 
when their fathers were manual workers or vice-versa).4 When com- 
menting directly on these findings, students of social mobility have 
sometimes recognized that they point to a considerable degree of ‘open- 
ness’ or equality of opportunity in Western nations.’ However, socio- 
logists increasingly appear to operate on the French political principle 
of ‘No enemies to the Left’ so that even their studies of social mobility 
are peppered with statements about the ineradicable nature of inequal- 
ity. Some fairly typical assessments, two by Marxist sociologists and two 
by non-Marxists, are given below: 


It is the highly patterned nature of the inequalities we have so far 
examined which enables us to portray the reward system in terms of a 
dichotomous two class model.® 


The formally ‘open’ character of economic opportunities in the capi- 
talist economy has been and continues to be divergent from the differ- 
ential life chances which it actually creates—this is precisely the 
basis for the existence of classes.? 


The evidence indicates that educational attainment is a major deter- 
minant of career patterns, a fact which provides the strongest and 
most direct link between family background and the assets and liabil- 
ities with which individuals enter the labor market.® 


Moreover, different forms of power and advantage tend in their very 
nature to be convertible: economic resources can be used to gain 
status or establish authority; status can help to reinforce authority 
and to create economic opportunities; positions of authority usually 
confer and attract high economic rewards and so on. In this perspec- 
tive the way in which inequality structures virtually the whole of 
social life can be reliably understood.°® 


Australian social scientists, while noting the existence of national 
egalitarian ideals and/or myths, have generally taken the view that 
inequality is just about as prevalent and persistent here as elsewhere in 
the West:10 


The quality of life enjoyed by members of a modern society such as 
Australia’s is largely determined by their position in the occupational 
structure. Occupational position serves as the main distributor of 
income, property and authority in industrial society.11 


Although the differences between white collar and blue collar are 
such that the embourgeoisement thesis has been shown to be invalid, 
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yet these differences are very small compared with the differences 
which separate—economically and normatively—both the blue and 
white collar workers from middle class workers. 

. . . Occupation then would seem to be the chief factor which con- 
tributes to the differences between them. If an individual from any 
of the three groups wants a middle class style of life, the likelihood is 
that he will have to attain professional qualifications.12 


In contrast to such assessments Christopher Jencks was driven to con- 
clude that specific on-the-job skills and sheer luck play a large part in 
determining earnings.18 He might equally well have commented, flying 
in the face of fellow sociologists, that, as far as the chance to make money 
is concerned, the United States is, for white males, a remarkably equal 
opportunity society. What is the situation in Australia? 


DATA SOURCES AND METHODS 


In only a limited number of Australian surveys have respondents been 
asked to provide the information we need both about their incomes and 
about their own and their parents’ social background. Several of these 
surveys have been conducted by government departments and others by 
commercial organizations unable to make their raw data available for 
secondary analysis. We have relied on two national and one metro- 
politan (Melbourne) survey. The national surveys were conducted by 
D. Aitken and M. Kahan of Australian National University in 1967 
(N = 2054) and by the Australian Sales and Research Bureau in 1974 
(N = 1971).14 The Melbourne survey was carried out in 1974-5 by 
David Kemp and Graham Little of Melbourne University (N = 500).15 
(The N’s in the two nation-wide surveys were thus reduced (depending 
on the specific calculation) to 600-800 and in the Melbourne survey to 
around 200.) 

For our purposes the chief limitation of the data relates to measure- 
ment of the dependent variable, income. In the surveys, respondents 
were simply asked to report their gross personal income for the current 
week or year. In this study we have restricted our analysis to the in- 
comes of males aged 18-60 earning $60 or more per week. Inclusion of 
women, because many are part-time earners, and inclusion of men on 
very low incomes—because many are dependent solely on government 
benefits—would have vitiated analysis of the social correlates of in- 
come. It should be clear that the measure of income we are using is 
some way short of operationalizing the broad definition of income— 
accretion of economic power from time 1 to time 2—which economists 
prefer to employ.1® In particular, our measure takes no account of 
taxes, government transfer payments, income in kind (e.g. from the use 
of expense accounts) or of wealth which did not directly generate in- 
come.1? These limitations would be more serious if we were concerned 
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to assess the magnitude of income disparities in Australia rather than 
simply to discover the social correlates of income; a task which pri- 
marily requires that respondents’ incomes be correctly rank ordered. In 
any event we are using the best data currently available, data similar to 
those used by Jencks and other workers in this field. 

The independent variables correlated with income were as follows: 


Father’s principal occupation (occupation when the respondent was 14 in 
the Melbourne survey) collapsed into a six point scale as follows: 
unskilled workers, semi-skilled workers, skilled workers, lower admini- 
strative personnel, middle managers and professionals, upper level 
managers and professionals. 

Father’s education: father’s highest level of educational attainment: 
primary school, secondary school, tertiary qualifications, etc. 
occupation : respondent’s occupation, coded the same as father’s occu- 
pation. 

education: coded as for father’s education. 

subjective social class: respondent’s subjective socio-economic status: 
does he classify himself as lower, lower middle, middle, upper middle, 
or upper class? 

age: respondent’s age group: 18-20 years, 21-24, 25-34, 35-44, 45- 
59, 60 plus (omitted from our analysis). 


The zero order, partial and multiple correlations between these inde- 
pendent variables and income were calculated and the partials sub- 
jected to further analysis using the Somin-Blalock method of causal 
modelling.18 


FINDINGS 


In this section we test our hypotheses about the extent to which inequal- 
ity is structured and intergenerational. Following Jencks, we expect to 
find a low degree of ‘structuration’ indicated by weak relationships 
between the income of respondents and their occupational and edu- 
cational level and subjective social class, Similarly, if the relationships 
between income and the occupational and educational level of respon- 
dents’ parents are weak, this will be evidence that inequality is only to 
a limited extent intergenerational. 

For initial inspection Table I gives the zero order correlations be- 
tween father’s occupation, father’s education, respondent’s occupation, 
respondent’s education, subjective social class and income. In view of 
the measurement problems we have noted, it is encouraging that the 
three surveys yield similar results. 

The order of magnitude in which the independent variables cor- 
relate with income is respondent’s occupation (+48, -50, °55), followed 
by subjective social class (-38, -40, :38), education (33, -35, 30), father’s 
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occupation (-28, —, +38) and father’s education (—, —, -22). These quite 
unspectacular correlations already give some indication that inequality 
may not be highly structured or intergenerational; even occupation 
explains only about 25 per cent of the variance in incomes. Our indi- 
cators of parental status—father’s occupation and father’s education— 
explain only about g percent and 5 per cent of the variance respectively.19 
In passing, it is worth noticing that several other relationships which 
most social scientists would expect to be strong are not. particularly 


TABLE The correlates of income in Australia* 


father’s father’s subjective 
Income occupation education occupation education social class 
father’s ont 
occupation 0°38 
Sather’s a = 
education 0'22 0-51 
0-48 0:36 asi 
occupation 0°50 — — 
0°55 0°44 0°22 
0°33 0-17 — 0°44, 
education 0°35 — — 0'45 
0:36 0:40 0°29 0°34 
subjective 0-38 0°20 — 0-20 035 
social class E B i a 2a 
0'38 0:48 orb} 0'48 0°23 
0-05T ooft — o-o6t 0:20 o-o2t 
age o18 — — — or6 o-ogt 
0°22 œt 0'22 ort o-o4t oort 





* In cach cell the results of the ANU survey are listed first, then the ASRB survey, 
then the Melbourne ‘Authority’ survey. A dash (—) indicates missing data. 
t All results are statistically significant at the -oo1 level except those marked with 


a dagger. 


so. The correlations between respondents’ educational attainments 
and occupational status in our three surveys are only -44, -45 and +34, 
and the correlations between fathers’ and respondents’ occupational 
levels are -36, —, -44. A further interesting finding is that, contrary to 
general belief, earnings do not increase with age. The correlations be- 
tween age and income were +05, -18 and -22.20 For present purposes it 
seems best not to treat age as a social structural variable but rather as a 
factor to be discounted (or controlled for) in the remainder of this paper 
as we examine the more theoretically interesting social correlates of 
income. 


i 
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The next step is to try and understand interrelations among the vari- 
ables associated with income inequality and, if possible, to make causal 
inferences. Simon-Blalock causal modelling is the ideal method for this 
purpose. It basically involves examining patterns of partial correlations 
among variables which have been arranged in the form of a plausible 
model or models. The method enables one to discover between which 
pairs of variables linkages are direct, and between which they are 
merely indirect; indirect in the sense that one or more intervening vari- 
ables mediate between the presumed independent and the presumed 
dependent variable. In this instance the best fitting model proved fo be: 


FIGURE I The determination of Inequality: a causal model* 


father’s education father’s occupation 
(1) ———— (2) 


education > occupation 


(3) (4) 
Income 
(5) 

predictions actual resultst 

T1423 79 — 002 
15123470 09 

T23° 14 =0 ‘07 

25: I 34 -0 la -06 


* Data from the Melbourne survey were used to test the model as only this survey 
included ‘father’s education’, a variable included in all of the prediction equations. 
The relationships between variables linked by solid lines are significant at the :oo 
level. 

+ None of these results is significant at the +05 level. 


All four partial predictions generated by this model are unambigu- 
ously confirmed. The model can therefore be regarded as showing that 
three sets of causal linkages exist: (a) between father’s education, respon- 
dent’s education and income, (b) between father’s education, father’s 
occupation, respondent’s occupation and income, (c) between father’s 
education, respondent’s education, respondent’s occupation and in- 
come. 

From the point of view of this study, however, the relative weakness of 
some of the relationships investigated—and the statistical insignificance 
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of others—are at least as interesting as the causal linkages which the 
model does confirm. First, we note that only 11-6 per cent of the vari- 
ance in respondents’ incomes is explained by their occupational level.#1 
Most Australian social scientists would probably regard this as a sur- 
prising finding, but in fact in the United States Jencks found an even 
weaker association and, remarkably, concluded that income variance 
within occupations is almost as great as between occupations. The lack 
of association between educational qualifications and incomes is even 
more striking. When other variables are controlled, we find that only 
3°2 per cent of the variance in Australian incomes is accounted for.®2 
On this basis it must be said that, as a general rule, extra years of edu- 
cation represent a decidedly modest financial investment. Again, the 


TABLE I1 Combined effects of family background and respondents’ social characteristics on 


income 

l Vari Vari 
Survey Variables included R explained explained U.S.A. 
ANU education, occupation, age, "55 30% 

subjective social class, 

father’s occupation 
ASRB education, occupation, age, 57 33% 

subjective social class 
Melbourne education, occupation, age, “62 39% 222% 

subjective social class, (Jencks)* 

father’s occupation, 

father’s education 


*Jencks included some additional variables, notably I.Q.and ethnic background. 


position appears even more clear-cut in the United States where edu- 
cation by itself explains a statistically insignificant amount of income 
variance.?3 The comparison is somewhat inexact, however, since one of 
the variables controlled for in the American data was I.Q. It seems 
reasonable to draw the conclusion for both countries that, in so far as 
one is concerned to equalize incomes, it cannot be done by equalizing 
educational opportunity; a strategy which, in the past, has received 
backing from left-wing reformers and moderate conservatives alike. 
The evidence so far suggests that inequality is not highly structured. 
We now consider the extent to which it is transgenerational. Our find- 
ings here are unambivalent. Figure 1 indicated that no direct linkages 
exist between the incomes of respondents and their fathers’ educational . 
attainments or occupational levels. Clearly, as a generalization (without 
special consideration of the pinnacle and the base of the social pyramid 
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—the top sixty families?4 and the chronic poor), Australia could not be 
said to be socially ossified. 

We now assess the combined influence of social structuration and 
transgenerational effects (see Table II above). 

There are two ways of viewing these results. One is to emphasize 
that approximately 65 per cent of the variance is unexplained by pre- 
cisely those variables which social scientists have highlighted in dis- 
cussions of inequality. The other is to recognize that close to 50 per cent 
more variance has been explained in Australia than in the United 
States. Australia appears to suffer from (if that is the right verb) a signi- 
ficantly greater degree of structured inequality than the United States, 
though the picture with regard to the intergenerational transmission of 
income differences is much the same. We attempt to explain similarities 
and differences between the two countries in the next section. 


DISCUSSION 


We realize that it takes more than three surveys to kill a sacred cow but 
we would diffidently suggest that sociologists, immersed in each other’s 
` writings and attending professional conferences, tend to reinforce in 
each other’s minds beliefs about social reality which may be seriously 
distorted. Marxists find it ideologically necessary to believe that western 
societies exhibit transgenerational structured inequality and non-Marx- 
ists have endorsed this view partly, perhaps, out of a certain not wholly 
conscious desire to avoid making enemies on the Left. In self-protection, 
though, we must repeat that our findings deal only with the correlates 
of income. We are not denying the existence of large disparities in in- 
come and wealth. Nor do our data have anything to say about the 
allegedly self-perpetuating privileges of élite families. 

In commenting on our findings, several readers have suggested that if 
our surveys had employed a more valid measure of income and a more 
detailed breakdown of occupations, we would have found inequality to 
be more transgenerational and structured. This is possible. Our best 
guess is that if we had been able to include the benefits flowing from 
wealth in our measure of income we would have found stronger evi- 
dence of transgenerational inequality. On the other hand, we are in- 
clined to think that analysis of surveys using a more detailed occupat- 
ional breakdown might make inequality appear even less structured. 
The basis for this suspicion is that when coders process results of surveys 
using, for instance, the conventional six-category breakdown of occu- 
pations they tend, in dealing with borderline respondents, to take 
account of such factors as education and income. (For example, a worker 
whose job consisted of servicing machines might—correctly or incor- 
rectly—be coded as skilled rather than semi-skilled if he had completed 
secondary school and had a fairly high income.) But this is speculation. 
The point to stress is that social scientists cannot reasonably make 
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assertions about the high degree of transgenerational structured in- 
equality in Western societies on the basis of existing evidence, let alone 
on the basis of what might be discovered if more valid and reliable 
measures were available. 

The convergences and divergences which our results suggest between 
the profiles of inequality presented by Australia and the United States 
require at least post hoc explanation. The large amount of variance in 
incomes in both countries unexplained by social variables suggests that 
men’s earnings depend a great deal on such factors as the bargaining 
power of their trade union, job specific skills (e.g. an effective sales 
pitch), good fortune (e.g. having a main road built close to your shop), 
favouritism (‘whom you know rather than what you know’) and even 
physical appearance; it has been found, for instance, that tall men are 
several times more likely to apply successfully for jobs than shorter men 
with equal qualifications. 

Turning to Australian—-American differences, it seems plausible to 
suggest that the stronger Australian links between both occupational 
status and educational attainment and income may be partly a con- 
sequence of decisions taken in the country’s unique system of arbitra- 
tion courts. The judges, pronouncing on income relativities, have fre- 
quently made reference to educational qualifications and have pro- 
bably also been prone to adjust incomes according to their perceptions 
of the status of different occupations. In general, the quasi-judicial 
system of income determination has probably favoured professionals 
(including civil servants) relative to other personnel.?5 It also seems 
reasonable to suggest that the fact that higher education in Australia 
has always been exclusive, rather than being available on a mass basis 
as in the United States, may account for the somewhat stronger relat- 
ionship here between educational level and income. To the extent that 
higher education is a scarce commodity one would expect its market 
value to be ralatively enhanced.? Finally, at a more general level, one 
may suggest that Australia has not progressed so far in the evolution 
from family capitalism (graziers are still wealthy people) to corporate 
entrepreneurial capitalism as the U.S. There have been fewer oppor- 
tunities to prosper in business, either as an owner or manager, and con- 
sequently incomes may have been less affected by socially blind market 
forces and rather more by social status and formal qualifications. 

A final point regarding the directions research should take: most pre- 
vious comparative work has focused on occupational status and social 
mobility. More attention needs to be given to income inequality, in- 
equality of job satisfaction and other somewhat neglected topics. What- 
ever the focus though, it will be important to distinguish three dimen- 
sions: (1) absolute disparities, e.g. the gap between those in the top and 
bottom quintiles of the income distribution; (2) the extent to which 
inequality is ‘structured’; and (3) the extent to which it is transgenera- 
tional. In comparative research the least fruitful of assumptions is the 
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one so often made in single country studies—namely that inequalities 
are mutually reinforcing, that wealth buys status and power, and that 
these advantages are passed on to children and grandchildren. It would 
be a strange country in which this assumption was a hundred per cent 
false but one should be prepared to find that the relationships between 
different aspects of inequality are variable not constant. One should also 
be prepared to allow for quite different explanations of apparently simi- 
lar patterns of inequality. As J. H. Goldthorpe has suggested, inequality 
may be more or less politically controlled and directed, or more or less a 
function of market forces.2? 

In this study we have indicated that two ‘frontier’ countries, which 
are generally thought of as similar in social structures, have somewhat 
different patterns of inequality. It remains to be seen how the more 
traditional societies of Western Europe—or the Socialist countries of 
Eastern Europe—would fit into a classification based on the three 


dimensions of inequality we have outlined. 
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On phenomenology and ‘phenomenological’ 
sociology. A reply to Edward G. Armstrong 


According to Edward G. Armstrong, there are ‘serious deficiencies’ in 
my article on ‘phenomenological’ sociology,? and the argument pre- 
sented there is, he says, ‘patently absurd’.? I am obliged to answer this 
charge and to attempt some clarification of my position. 


1. In my paper I argued that ‘phenomenological’ sociology dis- 
torts, rather than follows from, the work of Husserl,4 and that Husserl’s 
transcendental phenomenology and the sociological investigation of 
‘the world out there’ are essentially different activities, asking different 
questions and adopting different methodologies to answer them. Thus, 
whilst Husserl ‘brackets’ the world of the natural attitude in his search 
for the eidos of reality in the subjective experience of the transcendent- 
ally reduced sphere, sociologists, by contrast, ‘bracket’ the subjectivity 
of individual experience in order to study (objective) social phenomena 
empirically. A belief prevalent: amongst ‘phenomenological’ socio- 
logists is that a synthesis of these activities was achieved by Schutz, 
making a genuinely phenomenological sociology possible. I do not accept 
this. Rather Schutz may be depicted as dabbling in transcendental 
phenomenology in some works, indicating ‘new directions’ for social 
science in others, and elsewhere trying to resolve the problems posed by 
any attempt to do both at once. The last, it seems, would be impossible 
anyway: how could both the worlds of the natural attitude and of trans- 
cendental subjectivity be bracketed at the same time?® 

2. Armstrong notes certain ‘bibliographical omissions’ in my paper, 
mentioning particularly Husserl’s The Crists in European Sciences and 
Transcendental Phenomenology? and Schutz and Luckmann’s The Struc- 
tures of the Life-World.8 Both, he suggests, have similarities with the 
work of phenomenological sociologists. However, it is these very simi- 
larities which cause problems for Phenomenology. Husserl’s historical 
analysis (in Parts I and II of The Crisis . . .) is novel, and his injunctions 
against taking for granted the received corpus of scientific knowledge are 
certainly echoed by ethnomethodologists, but the relationship between 
these sections and the rest of the book is unclear.® Rather than repre- 
senting a reorientation towards the world of the natural attitude, these 
sections appear to me to be preparatory and peripheral to the project 
of Husserl’s (transcendental) Phenomenology proper. 
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As for the last work of Schutz,!° this only serves to substantiate my 
argument. The account he gives of the stock of knowledge of the life- 
world, presented as ‘there’ for the individual, filtered through his bio- 
graphy and especially through the ‘consociates’ and ‘contemporaries’ 
who influence his life, looks remarkably like that given by the Norma- 
tive/Consensus/Systems sociology with which ‘phenomenological’ soc- 
iology is supposed to take issue; i.e. the individual is ‘socialized’ into a 
pre-given, socially factitious ‘culture’ of ‘norms’, ‘values’, ‘symbols’ and 
so forth. In this context, Schutz’s actor is hardly distinguishable from 
the functionalist’s ‘role-incumbent’, a concept embodying a degree of 
social determination not easily reconciled with the phenomenological 
premium on subjective consciousness.11 As Gorman has shown,!2 
Schutz’s attempt to salvage the latter through the perilous concepts of 
the ‘because-’ and ‘in-order-to’ motives only ‘solves’ the problem by 
defining it out of existence. 

3. Amongst the ‘basic errors’ Armstrong attributes to me, are the 
assertions that phenomenology is ‘a form of relativism’! and ‘that the 
phenomenological “pursuit of an objective account of social phenomena 
by the suspension of all assumptions about ‘how things are’ is a vain 
endeavour which leads only to what is, in the final analysis, an extrem- 
ely positivistic ... account” ’.14 Neither statement, he says, is true of 
Husserl, except in terms of Husserl’s idiosyncratic usage of ‘positivism’. 
Yet both statements in the original article explicitly refer to ‘phenomen- 
ological’ sociology (and not to Phenomenology), a fact obscured by 
Armstrong’s partial quotation. Ironically, Armstrong’s defence of what 
is not under attack, and his demonstration of the inapplicability of state- 
ments about ‘phenomenological’ sociology to Husserl both support my 
argument and show how little he has understood it. 

4. Armstrong is unhappy that I should be depicting ‘phenomeno- 
logical’ sociologists as a ‘movement’ with some notion of allegiance to 
Husserl’s Phenomenology for its philosophical legitimacy. ‘Phenomeno- 
logy is not and never was a set of abstract principles linked together by 
laws’,15 he says, and to treat it as such is ‘reification’. This is puzzling, 
for he then enunciates a number of what look like just such principles,16 
presumably reifying Phenomenology in the process. In any case, with- 
out ‘principles linked together by laws’ (if only those of logic and lan- 
guage), it is difficult to see how Phenomenology could be anything, even 
‘loose rhetoric’.1? 

5. Finally, whether or not ‘phenomenological’ sociology is a ‘para- 
digm’ in the Kuhnian sense,18 with a ‘scientific community’ working 
within its assumptions and research prescriptions, is a question one 
might fruitfully explore sociologically. Clearly, the techniques of the 
‘phenomenological’ sociologists would have a useful but strictly limited 
contribution to make to such an investigation (i.e. one would want to 
consult the accounts of ‘phenomenological’ sociologists themselves), 
but ultimately one would be setting out to test an hypothesis against 
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empirically observable phenomena, operationalized as (for example) 
the concentration of ‘phenomenological sociologists in different institu- 
tions, the number of times they cite each other’s works in publications, 
and so on.1° That is to say, one would adopt the positivist methodology 
which ‘phenomenological’ sociologists scorn. 

Attempts to give the principles and methods of phenomenology a 
grander role in sociology lead, in one direction, only to transcendental 
solipsism, and in the other, to what is essentially an atomistic, ahistor- 
ical, and tacitly conservative picture of the world. I am forced to the 
same view as Gorman who says that such attempts will ‘evolve into a 
dead-end venture merely confirming the virtues and vices of a tradi- 
tional naturalistic approach to social science’.2° 

Nothing in Armstrong’s comments leads me to conclude otherwise. 
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- CORRESPONDENCE 


From Talcott Parsons 


To the Editor, 12 December 1977 


This note is written to draw the attention of members of the socio- 
logical profession to a seriously misleading feature of a recent publica- 
tion, which involves a clear matter of fact, not of opinion. In 1976, the 
firm of George Allen & Unwin, London, issued a new paperback edition 
of the English translation of Max Weber’s The Protestant Ethic and the 
Spirit of Capitaltsm (I had been the translator, the first printing of which 
appeared in 1930. The translation as such seems to be unrevised). I 
only heard about this new publication well into the present year, having 
been informed of it by the late Benjamin Nelson. 

The new Allen & Unwin edition has omitted both my brief “Trans- 
lator’s Preface’ (pp. ix-xi) and the Foreword by R. H. Tawney. For 
both was substituted an entirely new Introduction by Anthony Giddens 
of King’s College, Cambridge. 

In my own translator’s preface to the earlier edition, I called careful 
and specific attention to the fact that, as my own decision, I had trans- 
lated and placed before the translation—made from Weber’s substan- 
tially revised version of the Protestant Ethic—a document entitled the 
Author’s Introduction (pp. 13~31 of the earlier edition). This Introduction 
was not, as I carefully pointed out, Weber’s Introduction to the study of 
the Protestant Ethic, but to the more general series of comparative 


~ studies in the sociology of religion (Gesammelte Aufsätze zur Religions- 


soziologie). The Protestant Ethic Study was first published in 1904-5, 
whereas the Author’s Introduction was written in 1920 and concerned 
the whole series referred to. My 1930 statement was as follows: 


The ‘Author’s Introduction’, which is placed before the main essay, 
was written by Weber in 1920 for the whole series on the Sociology of 
Religion. It has been included in this translation because it gives some 
of the general background of ideas and problems into which Weber 
himself meant this particular study to fit. That has seemed partic- 
ularly desirable since, in the voluminous discussion which has grown 
up in Germany around Weber’s essay, a great deal of misplaced crit- 
icism has been due to the failure properly to appreciate the scope and 
limitations of the study. While it is impossible to appreciate that fully 
without a thorough study of Weber’s sociological work as a whole, 
this brief introduction should suffice to prevent a great deal of mis- 
understanding. 
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As I have noted, my Translator’s Preface was omitted entirely from 
the new edition, and Giddens’ new Introduction does not mention the 
special status of the ‘Author’s Introduction’ at all. Hence, it is natural 
for readers unfamiliar with the background to assume that this was 
written by Weber as an Introduction to the study of the Protestant 
Ethic alone, either for its original publication or for its later revised 
version. 

The probability that this confusion will happen is confirmed by the 
fact that it has occurred before, even in the face of my explicit prefatory 
statement. This occurred in an article by Ehud Spinzak entitled ‘Weber’s 
Thesis as an Historical Explanation’ (History and Theory, vol. II, 1972) 
which is referred to by Giddens in the footnotes to his Introduction. 
Spinzak’s article, quoted the opening sentence of the ‘Author’s Intro- 
duction’ prefaced by the statement, ‘It is therefore not surprising that 
the first sentence of the Protestant Ethic reads...” 

This error prompted Benjamin Nelson to protest, in a note which was 
published in Sociological Inquiry, vol. 44, no. 4 (1974) under the title ‘Max 
Weber’s “‘Author’s Introduction” A Master Clue to His Main Aims’, 
As I have noted, it was Nelson who first informed me of this failure to 
document the status of the different things they published and edited. 
Nelson told me he intended to raise the issue publicly, but his sudden 
death made this impossible. This fact has reinforced my obligation not 
to let the issue go unnoticed. 

I took advantage of a brief visit to London recently to raise the issue 
with Allen & Unwin. I was assured that it was an inadvertent error and 
that it would be rectified in the second printing, as well as in the Amer- 
ican edition, which is to be published soon by Scribner’s, as have their 
earlier editions. Unfortunately, Scribners’ have since then informed me 
that they learned this too late, so that their first printing perpetuates the 
error. 

This assurance has now been made to me in writing by a letter from 
Mr Michael Holdsworth of the Allen & Unwin firm. In addition to his 
assurance that my Translator’s Preface will be restored in the second 
printing, Mr Holdsworth makes it quite clear that its omission was a 
decision made by the publisher without either informing or consulting 
Mr Giddens. This statement clearly absolves Mr Giddens of any 
responsibility for the decision to omit the Translator’s Preface from the 
new edition. . 

It is nevertheless at least unfortunate that Mr Giddens’ new intro- 
duction does not make clear that Weber’s ‘Author’s Introduction’ was a 
well-considered statement made after his comparative studies as an 
introduction to the whole series. 

All in all, this adds up to a decidedly unfortunate episode in the 
annals of sociological publication. 

Talcott Parsons 
Harvard University (Emeritus) 
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$- Reply to Talcott Parsons 


I am wholly in sympathy with Professor Parsons’ protest against the 
omission of his ‘translator’s preface’ from the new edition of The 
Protestant Ethic. But, as he acknowledges, the publishers did not inform 
me they had decided to omit this preface, and I certainly should not 
have condoned such a course of action if they had told me of their 
intention. I was asked by Allen and Unwin to write an introduction to 
replace the one by Tawney in the original English edition, and my 
participation in the preparation of the new edition was limited solely to 
this. I quite understand Professor Parsons’ complaint against Allen and 
Unwin, but not his complaint against me. I had no reason to call 
attention to the difference between Weber’s introductory statement and 
the main body of the text, because that was already made clear in 
Professor Parsons’ preface, which I had naturally assumed would be 
left in the book as before. 
Anthony Giddens 
King’s College, Cambridge 


Sir, 

When we came to mark up the new edition of The Protestant Ethic and 
the Spirit of Capitalism to include the new Introduction, Professor 
Parsons’ Preface was inadvertently left out of the preliminary pages. 
We have assured Professor Parsons that it will be restored in any new 
printing of the book: meanwhile we extend to him, to Mr Giddens and 
to all readers of this printing an apology for our carelessness. 
` Chairman 
George Allen & Unwin Lid 


REVIEW ARTICLE 


Martin Bulmer 


The prospects for applied sociology 


‘Why the endless discussions as to the merits of applied social research and 
the role of the sociologist engaged in it?’ ask Lazarsfeld and Reitz. The short 
answer is surely that there is little agreement either about what constitutes 
applied sociology or its place in the discipline. One can, for example, discern 
_ at least five distinct views currently adhered to in British social science. One 

version puts applied sociology at the centre of the stage, tracing the origins 
of British sociology to the empirical studies of Booth, Rowntree and the 
Webbs. It is exemplified in current research in areas such as the study of 
poverty and social welfare.! Against this, others draw a sharp distinction 
between the more abstract and theoretical concerns of sociology and the 
more practical and policy-oriented research interests of teachers of social 
policy and administration, usually established in separate departments. 
Some of the latter do not see their work as applied sociology (or applied 
political science or history) but as a separate subject in its own right.® 

There are, thirdly, those who do applied sociology without calling it such, 
particularly in areas such as industrial relations, criminology or medical 
sociology. Some of the most substantial bodies of cumulative research are to 
be found in applied areas such as the sociology of medicine. Against this 
view, there are those who see sociology as a radical or critical discipline, 
where teaching and research are ‘applied’ in a direct sense though this is not 
described as such. In some cases this has led to dialogue within sub-fields, for 
example between criminologists and sociologists of deviance, both of whom 
may be said in some sense to be doing ‘applied’ research, though it is differ- 
ently conceived.3 

Finally, there is a small number who actually see sociology as the new 
social engineering, being developed through the study of ‘sociotechnics’.4 

If so many have been speaking prose without realizing it, is there any 
common thread which links them together? The five books under review 
suggest one, or at least a means for making sense of diversity. For they point 
to the need to study the process by which sociological knowledge is diffused 
through society, and how it exerts any influence which it may have. In 
particular, what is the relationship between social science knowledge and 
social policy? Discussions of these issues have been hindered in Britain by the 
way in which social policy research has developed, much of it characterized 
by the view that ‘the facts speak for themselves’, sometimes coupled with the 
view that values take the place of theory in applied research.5 Now that this 
is coming to be replaced by more mature perspectives which accord due 
weight to theory, one can approach the problem by distinguishing between 
wo contrasting positions. 

There are, on the one hand, those who hold that there is a sharp distinction 
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between basic and applied research. Whereas the basic researcher is con- 
cerned with theoretical problems, the task of the applied researcheris to collect 
empirical data to solve specific practical social problems, guided where 
appropriate by existing theory. In the division of sociological labour, the 
applied researcher is distinguished by his capacity to deploy research 
technology, to organize large-scale research and to communicate his results 
to laymen, particularly politicians and administrators. In his work, he seeks 
to identify cause-effect relationships and test particular hypotheses in order 
to be able to make practical recommendations. Such a view of research is 
most highly developed in areas such as applied psychology, but has also been 
forcefully stated by sociologists such as Zetterberg.6 It may be called the 
engineering model.” 

On the other hand, a different view questions the usefulness of a hard and 
fast distinction between basic and applied research, and doubts whether 
sociologists can produce definitive answers for practical men. It emphasizes 
rather putting specific problems in a broader context in relation to general ` 
theoretical notions. Moreover, in doing so the sociologist recognizes that he is 
part of the social process, and not outside of it and above it. While it seeks 
specific answers, the enlightenment model emphasizes creating the intellectual 
conditions for problem-solving rather than merely providing narrow tech- 
nical solutions.8 

A failure to keep in mind such differences in approach to applied sociology 
can cloud the evaluation of its usefulness. Its apologists may make exag- 
gerated claims for it; its critics may misrepresent it, or reject one version of it 
without recognizing that there may be others. The differences in approach 
are real enough. Paul Lazarsfeld and Jeffery Reitz are proponents of the 
engineering model, which they defend against critics as various as Alvin 
Gouldner, Philip Hauser and Morris Janowitz. An Introduction to Applied 
Sociology offers a spirited defence of the activity as they conceive it, although 
the book itself is not quite what it seems from the title. It is neither an intro- 
ductory textbook, nor is it a monograph. It is best described as a series of 
essays commenting on developments in the field over the past quarter of a 
century, consisting in large part of a critical literature review. 

The first chapter sketches the history of applied sociology as the authors 
see it. The four central chapters then discuss the research utilization process 
in terms of six stages: identifying the problem; staffing; searching for know- 
ledge; making recommendations; their implementation; and assessment of 
the outcome. The third and fourth are dealt with in greatest detail: trans- 
lating practical problems into researchable form, and bridging the gap be- 
tween knowledge and recommendation. The last two chapters discuss the 
relations between policy-makers and social scientists, and problems in the 
institutionalization of social research. 

The best part of the book is the last chapter, drawing on Lazarsfeld’s 
experience at Columbia and Pittsburg, and discussing the rise of the ‘mana- 
gerial scholar’, the relative merits of university institutes and external R. and 
D. centres, and the education of applied sociologists. The earlier discussion of 
the cognitive aspects of the utilization process also provides good material on 
a neglected area. As a whole, however, the book is a disappointment and 
does not bear comparison with the much more substantial Uses of Sociology of 
a decade earlier.® 
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In part this stems from the definition of ‘applied sociology’ in terms of the 
sort of work done by the Columbia Bureau of Applied Social Research. The 
first chapter in particular is a grotesque travesty of the history of applied 
sociology in the United States. Although the central role of Ogburn is 
recognized, there is no adequate discussion of the Chicago School between 
the wars, which is misleadingly characterized as merely concerned with 
social improvement. In part, disappointment stems from the sort of examples 
used, which often seem rather trivial. Like Zetterberg on libraries, the 
internal problems of trading stamp companies or work on ‘organizational 
therapy’ inevitably seem rather far removed from central issues of sociology. 
Though there are counters—they cite James Coleman on educational 
inequality—the book reflects the influence of having one foot in the world of 
market and audience research and public opinion polling. 

What the book lacks most, however, is a sense of purpose. What is it 
really meant to do? As commentary, it is of value to the reader already 
familiar with the literature. An introduction it is not. Yet it also lacks in- 
depth analysis of particular arenas of policy research, from which to genera- 
lize about the problems of doing it. This defect is remedied in Carol Weiss’s 
stimulating collection, which also takes issue with the appropriateness of the 
engineering model. 

Using Social Research in Public Policy-Making is a collection of papers 
authored by sociologists and political scientists and grouped around three 
themes. Four opening chapters consider fundamental obstacles to bringing 
social research to bear on policy-making. A second group consider the role of 
research in different U.S. government contexts—foreign policy, Congress, 
the judiciary, and a particularly interesting chapter on schools and race. The 
third set present quantitative data on the researcher-government relationship 
in the United States, with contributions by Nathan Caplan, Michael Useem, 
Martin Rein and the editor among others. About a third of the collection is 
substantively oriented; the remainder is primarily methodological. 

The book will be of use simply if it serves as a corrective to the engineering 
model and dispels certain widespread illusions about the applied researcher 
as arch-manipulator. Weiss’s introduction identifies five principal criticisms 
of applied social research. It is a diversion from the basic task of advancing 
pure research; it is premature; it can distort the development of the disci- 
plines involved; it is subservient to the needs of those who set the problems 
to be researched; and it puts the social scientist in the role of handmaiden to 
the state rather than critical social scientist. 

Though these arguments are admitted to have weight, the editor considers 
that the practical involvement of the social scientist may be justified by a 
number of key qualifications which need to be made to the picture of applied 
research implicit in criticisms of it. The engineering model is an unrealistic 
idealization of actuality, and a good deal of applied research is in a different 
mould. For though policy research is premised on rational foundations, 
society is complex, truth is elusive, social scientists desire status, rewards and 
influence in the corridors of power, and as a group tend to be reformist or 
more radical than the full political spectrum. Their claims to be objective 
applied scientists are correspondingly in need of modification. 

There are, too, difficulties in the application of research to government 
policy often not appreciated by academics, a point underlined in chapter 2 by 
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L. J. Sharpe (based on his earlier Policy and Politics article!®). Much resistance 
to research comes simply from the desire of officials to limit the flood of 
information to which they are exposed and to follow established procedures. 
Conspiracy theories exaggerate the role of the individual and underplay 
administrative constraints. The frailty of research findings, the intrusive 
problem of values (instructively dealt with by Renate Mayntz in chapter 4) 
and the nature of decision-making systems all get in the way of using social 
science in policy-making. 

Weiss goes on to suggest that much of the sogginess of discussions of policy 
research derives from ambiguities in what ‘using research’ means. Five 
different senses of the terms are contrasted. The typical image of research 
utilization is that of problem-solving where there is goal consensus. A second 
view is that policy research is knowledge-driven—basic research throws up 
findings which have practical applications that are further developed and 
then applied. A third version sees research utilization as interactive, part ofa 
complex process also involving experience, political pressure, social tech- 
nologies and judgment.! In a fourth version, not unlike the Fabian view of 
the world, research is used as political ammunition, both by outsiders pressing 
for particular policies and by officials and politicians using research to 
buttress a chosen line of policy. A fifth view sees research as a means of con- 
ceptualization, influencing the ways in which society defines phenomena as 
‘problems’ or revising the way in which issues are thought about. 

Problem-solving research, Weiss concludes, is the least common type, 
mainly confined in practice to ‘in-house’ government research. Contrary to 
Lazarsfeld and Reitz, applied research tends to serve conceptual, enlighten- 
ment functions rather than purely instrumental ones. ‘Officials apparently 
use social science as a general guide to reinforce their sense of the world and 
make sense of that part of it that is still unmapped or confusing. A bit of 
legitimation here, some ammunition for the political wars there, but a hearty 
dose of conceptual use to clarify the complexities of life’ (Weiss (ed.), p. 17). 

Empirical support for this view is provided in the discussion in chapter 5 of 
race and education research by David Cohen and Janet Weiss. Reviewing 


© the twenty years since the 1954 Brown/Topeka Supreme Court decision, 


they conclude that improved social policy research over this period has not 
led to greater clarity in policy-making but to greater complexity. More 
social science with policy relevance has led not to closer agreement on ends 
or means, but to a richer, more divergent picture of society. Research in this 
field into subjects such as compensatory education or busing has not offered 
precise guidance for action. Rather it has contributed to a continuing 
dialogue about social reality. 

If Carol Weiss questions the conventional wisdom about applied sociology 
in one direction, Demands for Social Knowledge does so in another. Here the 


* focus shifts from the cognitive impact of research to its organization, to how 


research resources are deployed. The outcome of a conference sponsored by 

C.N.R.S. in Paris and the Danish and British SSRC’s, papers deal with the 

development of social research organizations in the three countries, and with 

specific issues such as the effects of research settings and patterns of research 
careers. 

Elisabeth Crawford sets out the problem in her introduction. Social scie nce 

~ research today has moved outward from its traditional locus in the univers ity 
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teaching department to a variety of locations within and outside universities. 
What effect has this had on the kind of work done? Is it the case, as Sklair 
has argued, that different workplaces promote different science ?12 

A substantial chapter by Norman Perry tests this hypothesis by means of a 
1972 SSRC Survey Unit survey of the organization of British social science 
research. He distinguishes eight settings in which research occurs: university 
teaching departments; research units based at universities; non-commercial 
independent institutes (e.g. P.E.P., Tavistock); commercial research firms 
(in market research and opinion polling); central government departments; 
local government departments; quangos; and research departments in 
industrial or commercial organizations. In 1972 universities predominated, 
with two-thirds of such organizations, the remaining third being split 3:2 
between (central and local) government research and independent com- 
mercial and non-commercial organizations. Since, however, central govern- 
ment units and market research firms tended to have larger staffs, this 
underestimates their share of social research manpower. 

Perry’s revision of the conventional wisdom starts with a comparison of the 
advantages and disadvantages of different settings for research. It is salutary 
to be reminded of the disadvantages of university teaching departments in 
terms of group tension, patronage, publication pressures, burden of teaching 
and resistance to large-scale methodological co-operation. Research units, 
by contrast, enjoy economies of scale which allow whole-hearted preoccupa- 
tion with research, a division of labour which can accommodate large-scale 
projects, and conditions which allow quantitative methodology to be pro- 
perly developed. It is also worth being reminded that research units inside 
central government, despite their obvious limitations in terms of problem- 
setting and isolation, may have high levels of innovation, job satisfaction and 
security, as well as physical and personnel resources often superior to those of 
academics. 

The main thrust of his analysis, however, is to see whether the self-satisfied 
view which academics tend to have of their own purity as compared to 
applied researchers elsewhere is really warranted. The hypothesis was tested 
that different organizational forms have different outcomes in terms of the 
source of problem, level of problem, activity mix and disciplinary mix. 
Though broad differences in outcome between different organizational types 
were confirmed (for example, between universities and market research 
firms), several important qualifications are necessary. Teaching departments 
were not as ‘academic’ as is commonly supposed; pragmatic, policy-oriented 
descriptive research far outweighed theoretical path-finding. There were few 
significant differences between teaching departments and university research 
units. Non-university research settings do participate in teaching and training, 
and are often in the lead in methodological developments. Staff there had a 


good deal of choice in selecting research projects. And the split between ~ 


theory, methodology and policy orientation was, surprisingly, not very 
dissimilar to that in universities. For example, of university research nearly 
one-half of projects were aimed at policy-makers or informed public opinion, 
rather than fellow academics. Though the detailed findings are of consider- 
able interest, there is simply space here to record his conclusion that ‘univer- 
sity departments were not necessarily as “academic” as sociological theories 
of science would predict, nor were other organizations necessarily as 
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utilitarian and dull as their detractors would suppose’. (University and 
poyer m students and their teachers please take note in a contracting job 
market.) 

The other particularly useful chapter is the history by Cherns and Perry 
of the development of social research in Britain since World War II, tracing 
the influence of the Clapham, Heyworth and Robbins Reports, the creation 
of SSRC, and the diversity of types of research setting now in existence in the 
social sciences. This chapter, like much of the book, is heavily descriptive, 
though none the worse for it in an area where so little previous basic socio- 
graphic information is available. Demands for Social Knowledge is not a very 
well integrated collection, and fails to get to grips with the theoretical issues. 
Nevertheless, it is a helpful mapping of the organization of social science 
worth pondering in the current crisis-ridden state of sociology. 

Sociological Praxis, edited by Crawford and Rokkan, contains papers on the 
state of the discipline delivered at the 1974 Toronto ISA, covering America 
(Biderman and Sharpe), Britain (Platt), West Germany (Klima), Italy, 
Rumania (Dragan) and Latin America. The result is not a success. The 
American study is narrowly concerned with social evaluation research, an 
area on the margins of sociology. Jennifer Platt’s chapter has now been 
superseded by her monograph on British sociologists.18 The value of the 
collection, such as it is, is to remind us that sociology is practised in Eastern 
Europe and Latin America under different and less favourable circumstances 
than in North America and Western Europe. 

Praxis also raises worrying questions about the technical research com- 
petence of sociologists. Klima’s paper puts this most strongly, arguing that in 
German universities sociology is almost non-existent as a research profession. 
Applied sociology is widely conceived of as aimed at the transformation of 
moral consciousness instead of using professional expertise in problem- 
solution. The public, meanwhile, is fed with the ‘pseudo-scientific, ideological, 
‘paperback sociology of the bookstore” °. The German Sociological Society 
fails to integrate jealous and mutually distrustful competing groups; socio- 
logists simply lack solidarity. His picture of de-professionalization and de- 
institutionalization is both overdrawn and written from a particular stand- 
point, as a comparison with Mayntz (in the Weiss collection) shows. None 
the less, the editors do comment in their introduction on the tension there is 
between technical competence in social research and a wide-open discipline 
of paradigm-confrontation on the borders of philosophy. ‘Sociology has 
aspired to the status of the widest-ranging, the most general of the social 
sciences, but ended up as the most fragmented of them all; the discipline 
wanted to pose as the queen, it ended up as the clown of the sciences of 
man’ (p. 8). 

There is no necessary connection, however, between an emphasis on 
research competence and an engineering model of applied sociology. 
Applied sociology is very various, but most of its practitioners are methodo- 
logically competent. Some sort of distinction between discipline-oriented and 
policy-oriented research is probably necessary—the latter does differ in terms 
of its time-scale, language and audience!4—but the continuities between 
applied and ‘pure’ sociology (whatever that is) are more striking than the dif- 
ferences. This conclusion is born out by the last and possibly most interesting 
book under review, Sociology and Public Policy, edited by Mirra Komarovsky. 
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Stemming from a sesion on applied sociology at the 1973 ASA con- 
ference, the editor focused on Presidential Commissions (somewhat 
analogous to British Royal Commissions). James Short on the Causes and 
Prevention of Violence, Lloyd Ohlin on Law Enforcement and the Admini- 
stration of Justice, Charles Westoff on Population Growth, and Otto Larsen 
on Obscenity and Pornography provide the empirical data from their own 
experiences as sociologists working for a presidential commission. Paul 
Lazarsfeld, Raymond Mack and Robert Merton then draw some of the 
threads together in three general chapters. 

The collection strongly underlines the value of first-hand empirical data 
from those at the research :policy interface. One such account is worth ten 
more abstract or programmatic statements; for instance, those who believe 
that the applied sociologist simply becomes the tool of those in power could 
read Lisl Klein’s account of working as a social science adviser in industry.15 
Soctology and Public Policy also emphasizes the powerful constraint exercised 
by a mode of thought. The sociologists involved were generally much less 
well attuned to the exigencies of public policy-making than the lawyers who 
dominated the work of the commissions. As Merton points out (in a charac- 
teristically elegant essay which also brings in Marx and nineteenth-century 
blue books), the lawyers and sociologists differed in their styles of work, 
intellectual perspectives and conceptions of evidence. In several respects the 
lawyers’ reliance on sworn eye-witness depositions is more straightforward, 
and more easily communicated both to lay commissioners and to the media, 
than the (often quantitative) results of sociological research. 

The engineering model also suffers another setback, since it seems to fail 
to account for the way in which sociology actually contributed to the work 
of the four commissions. Ohlin, for example, points out that in his experience 
the contribution of sociology had lain more in social science concepts, 
theories and general perspectives than in commissioning fresh research or 
secondary analysis. The enlightenment model fits better, but imperfectly. 
Much further work on the relationship between social knowledge and public 
policy will be needed before a convincing theory of influence is developed. 

By comparison with British Royal Commissions, the four American com- 
missions are immensely professional, both in having large staffs instead of a 
man and a boy and in their willingness to bring in as a central part of the 
commissions’ work social scientists. There is, of course, the same tendency 
of lay commissioners to ignore social science findings or analysis where these 
are not congruent with their own view, and to interpret the social scientist’s 
role as simply the presentation of ‘the facts’.16 Short gives one striking in- 
stance of this on research on violence. The discontinuities between research 
and policy—a theme also of the Weiss collection—is emphasized, as is the 
marginal status of the sociologist. Conceptions of the applied sociologist as 
social engineer, manipulator, Machiavellian or lackey are consequently in 
need of very substantial revision, if not abandonment. 


Martin Bulmer 

Department of Social 
Science and Administration 
London School of Economics 
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New Directions in Sociology 
David G. Thorns (ed.) David & Charles 
1976 192 pp. £550 


Any collection of papers purporting to 
set out new directions for a discipline, 
like sociology, whose fundamental orien- 
tations are humanist, might reasonably 
be expected to contain within it items 
that may themselves be collected into one 
of two principal categories. The first is of 
work that brings radically into question 
existing ontological and, hence, episte- 
mological bases of the discipline; the 
second, of work that, developing from a 
fundamental, though not an unquestion- 
ing, acceptance of those bases, seeks to 
modify them in the light of its experi- 
ential practice in their terms. Work of 
both kinds requires the courage and 
rigour of a strong and serious commit- 
ment to sustain sociology as a discipline 
through questioning thoughtfully its 
basic tenets in relation to the lived, social 
experience both of those who conduct it 
and of those whose conduct is its topic. 
Work in the second category can be too 
easily confused, however, with that of a 
third—the scholarship of the disciplinary 
cartographer, whose work is the record- 
ing and reporting upon the work of 
others in his field. Such work informs 
those in search of the new of the names 
and appearances of the epistemological 
territories that they are leaving behind, 
and of the conceptual topography of 
some of the issues they may expect to 
have to negotiate during their journey. 
As such, and if it is thorough, it can be 
valuable. But it is too often an indication 
of unreflective neophilia amongst socio- 
logists than of new directions in sociology. 

The collection edited by Thorns 
contains no papers that are radically 
innovative in senses that would warrant 


their inclusion in the first category; but 
there are two, those of Catton and 
Blalock, worthy of inclusion in the 
second. Catton’s paper in particular, 
proposing ‘Sociology fora Post-Exuberant 
World’, points to sociological work, and 
to his ability to undertake it, that would 
undoubtedly be new. Casting more sub- 
stantive and fruitful light on the problem, 
raised by Tirakyian more than a decade 
ago, of the sociological reductionism of 
much work in the Durkheimian tradition, 
he argues cogently that sociologists’ 
refusals to include the significance of 
non-social phenomena in their explana- 
tions of social events disenables them 
from contributing significantly to debates 
upon the major contemporary material 
issue for social life: that of ecology. That 
sociologists can and should contribute 
to such debates is clear, and there is no 
reason to suppose that what they have to 
say need be less significant for decision- 
making in industrial societies than has 
been the case for anthropologists for non- 
industrial societies. In order to theorize 
about and investigate systematically the 
ecological features of complex modern 
societies, however, sociologists need to 
re-think central features of their major 
traditions of discourse and method. 
Catton demonstrates briefly how this 
might be undertaken in relation to 
Durkheim’s conceptualization and expla- 
nation of the social division of labour. 
And the thoughtfulness with which he 
does so makes one eager for a broader 
and deeper acquaintanceship with his 
work: and this despite his execrable 
prose. 

Blalock, in his discussion of ‘Implicit 
Theories Underlying Macro-Level Data 
Analysis’ also raises the issue of ecology. 
He subtitles his paper: ‘Measurement 
Errors and Omitted Variables’ and is 
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t- particularly concerned, from amongst the 
. latter phenomena, with those ‘that we 
have a vested interest in omitting. For 
most social scientists, a case in point 
would be biological variables ...’ But 
for Blalock, there is less a re-thinking of 
the fundamental tenets of sociological 
inquiry than an increasingly urgent need 
for repair-work on techniques. His 
initial proposition is that implicit theories 
are generated for macro-level data 
analysis as a result of the difficulty of 
such data from the point of view of 
measurement. Hence the terms in which 
the data come to be discussed are inexpli- 
5  citly limited, and the analysis implicitly 
simplified to exclude the complications 
that would prevent formulation of 
general propositions. Such research 
activities generate what Blalock terms a 
‘convenient ignorance’ about their de- 
tailed character as professional socio- 
ogical practices which are signed—but 
explicated—by such routine quali- 
g remarks as ‘other things being 
è, etc. From the approach of a 
ly different sociology to that which 
practices, what he is saying seems 
tingly reflexive, at least in so far 
ies the need for a systematic 
on of the commonsense, taken- 
research activities of data 
a constituent feature of their 
til, that is, Blalock concludes 
pry passages of his paper by 
hat social scientific research 
H strategies, ‘just like any 
rientifically accumulated 
d be oriented to produce 
bvement over common- 
r. The problems presently 
plalock characterizes as 
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in order to enable them to supersede 
commonsense with the knowledge there- 
by gained. Yet precisely the procedures 
upon which it is necessary to reflect in 
order to do so are already commonsense 
knowledge—albeit of professional socio- 
logical data. The bind is, of course, an 
ethnomethodological one, though it 
seems doubtful that Blalock could accept 
a version of it in such terms. The pro- 
blems that it generates may not require 
specialist techniques for their address but, 
as Blalock adds, they are by no means 
simple—and not least, perhaps, because 
to postulate them implies the need for an 
explicit questioning of the underlying 
philosophy of the character of the social 
world and its systematic study, that 
grounds Blalock’s practices and the 
questions that he raises about them. 

But one looks in vain throughout this 
volume for contributions that attempt 
such questioning. Lally reports upon 
‘Positivism and Its Critics’ by stating 
that there are competing versions of 
positivism—a contention sketchily illu- 
strated by reference to the Popper~Kuhn 
debate—and (equally sketchily) sum- 
marizing ethnomethodology, the Frank- 
furt School and (Althusserian) Marxist- 
Structuralism as critiques. His own 
predilection would seem to be for 
Althusser’s approach, though not with- 
out reservations, on the grounds that the 
latter’s notion that ‘knowledge is pro- 
duced rather than discovered would 
seem to provide the basis for a serious 
questioning of current “theory con- 
struction” and “model-building” prac- 
tices in the social sciences’. Indeed it 
would—and does. But so does that of 
ethnomethodology and of the Frankfurt 
School. And none of that is news, nor 
better put here than it is, through 
more extensive arguments, in legion 
other recent publications. In the face of 
these it is difficult to see the purpose or 
the value, except perhaps for hurried 
undergraduates, of Lally’s inevitable 
oversimplifications of the complexities of 
each of these arguments into a collection 
of points at which they differ from 
positivism. 

Far more thorough—at least in rela- 
tion to ethnomethodology—is . Stephen 
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. J. Mennell’s paper on ‘Ethnomethodo- 
logy and the New Methodenstreit’. It is a 
modification and extension of a section 
in his recent text on sociological theory, 
and in that sense is potentially doubly 
not news. Its disappointments are two- 
fold. Firstly, Mennell states that the 
scope of his paper prevents him from 
being able ‘to argue adequately for what 
I believe to be the superiority of Popper’s 
realism over phenomenology, logical 
positivism and Wittgensteinianism as an 
epistemological basis for social science’. 
He was unable to do this either, for 
reasons of size, in his earlier textbook. 
For how long must we wait? Mennell 
has shown himself to be a thorough 
scholar, with seldom less than a compre- 
hensive grasp of the materials he 
addresses, and an analytic abil. :y which 
is often penetrating. Why is he so hesitant 
to reveal the detailed thinking that 
grounds it? Secondly, like Blalock, but 
even more bluntly, Mennell asserts that 
‘science can and must seek to correct 
commonsense’. Unlike Blalock, he is 
able to establish the reflexive bind of the 
ethnomethodology of professional socio- 
logical (as well as all other) explanatory 
and accounting practices as the problem 
of the ‘irremediability’ of indexicality 
through his very thorough acquaintance- 
ship with ethnomethodological work and 
its philosophical and methodological 
grounds. He is, moreover, too sophisti- 
cated a theorist, having done so, to 
pretend to Blalock’s wistful and naive 
regret at the noncomformism of reality 
to professional methodological require- 
ments. But why, then, does he first 
sidestep the issue by assertively pre- 
empting it as a ‘very evident’ renaissance 
of the old Methodenstreit of German 
` idealist historicism, and then trivialize it 
with the glib phrase: Chacun à son 
solipsisme? Perhaps his very useful recent 
translation of Rocher’s work on Parsons 
—in his introduction to which appears 
yet another summary of his views on 
ethnomethodology—has led him to sup- 
pose that such a dismissal in French is 
less glib or unworthy. It is neither. 
Mennell’s paper is grouped with 
pieces by Williams and Mason, in a 
section on ‘Microsociology and Reflective 
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Methodologies’, both of which are con- 
cerned with issues of symbolic inter- 
actionism and the relationship of theory , 
to empirical research. Williams takes a 
strict and thorough look at Denzim’s 
eclecticism and exposes the relative 
thoughtlessness of his attempt to unite 
the Iowa and Ghicago ‘schools’, basing 
his arguments on those of Diesing, 
Popper and Glaser and Strauss con- 
cerning theory/empiricism relations. In 
delivering Denzin his long overdue come- 
uppance, Williams’ paper is useful; but 
in arguing for a return to Blumerian 
concepts and for symbolic interaction- 
ism, he firmly proposes closing-off 
what could only arguably have been 
considered a new direction for sociology. 
Mason’s paper is unique in the context 
of this volume in making detailed 
reference to research which the author 
has undertaken in order to support a re- 
emphasis on ‘naturalistic inquiry’ to 
combat the dangers of presumptive big 
and self-fulfilling prophecy in sociologg 
research. But it is tauntingly brief 
would have been better set in terr 
fuller account of the work on whä 
based than in that of the microsy 
encapsulated account of “The So 
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l passing of references to those of his co- 


authors, nor any sustained attempt to 
explore continuities between their argu- 
ments and his own. In the absence of 
this one is left with a sense of sociology’s 
confusion and lack of direction that 
makes it difficult to seek coherently 
amongst these papers for new directions: 
direction itself is what is needed. 

More than thirty years ago, T. H. 
Marshall wrote of sociology at the cross- 
roads; some fifteen years later, W. J. H. 
Sprott found a four-fold matrix of 
possibilities too limiting, and insisted 
that the choice of future courses for the 
discipline might be better analogized to 
that of a traveller who seeks his way at 
Seven Dials. If sociology is to be judged 
on its current state in relation to the 
contents of this selection, published after 
a further decade and a half, then the 


` metaphorical choice would seem to have 


oy 


undergone a further transformation. 
The sociologist can either choose between 
a bewildering variety of routes, such as 
confronts a motorist at a clover-leaf free- 
way intersection—bearing in mind that 
he is as likely to take an elaborately 
circuitous return to his point of departure 
as to travel any nearer his goal. Or else 
he must face the pedestrian despair of 
the darkling wood, whose paths—more 
or less carefully mapped by disciplinary 
cartographers—seem to lead only to 
their forgotten beginnings, and to what 
still needs to be done. 
Paul Filmer 
Goldsmith's College 


Symbol and Theory: A philosophical 
study of theories of religion in 
social anthropology 

J- Skorupski Cambridge University 

Press 1976 265 pp. £7°50 


. The sub-title of Dr Skorupski’s book is a 


precise summary of his work but, as he 
realizes, put as baldly as this it may limit 
the potential readership. The broader 
relevance of his work derives from his 
consideration of how we might assess the 
rationality of beliefs. Although this has 
traditionally been a province for anthro- 
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area between philosophical issues and 
issues of general sociological theory’; and 
he therefore appropriately situates his 
book in the field of the sociology of 
thought. The book is divided into three 
parts. In the first he draws a distinction 
between ‘intellectualist’? and ‘symbolist’ 
approaches to religious beliefs: ‘... the 
senate feature of the intellectualist 
view . . that traditional religious 
thought sean and persists as an 
attempt ... to explain and control the 
natural environment’ (p. 2); in contrast: 
‘The symbolist approach ... considers 
religion and magic to be distinctive in 
that beliefs and rituals taken together 
constitute a symbolic system which 
describes the pattern of social relations 
in the society in which they exist’ (p. 18). 
In the second part of the book anthro- 
pological work which has offered inter- 
pretations of ritual actions, ceremonies, 
symbolism and magical performances are 
summarized and critically discussed, 
with particular relevance to the analytic 
force of symbolist theorizing. In the final 
part a revised conceptualization of ritual 
is set out and its relationship to the 
intellectualist programme, in particular 
the distinction between traditional and 
modern modes of thought, is critically 
discussed. In an appendix the iater- 
dependence of the intellectualist pro- 
gramme and relativism is considered. 
It is difficult not to feel disappointed 
with this book because it seems to pro- 
mise so much and yet accomplish so 
little. In part this derives from the style. 
Skorupski begins at a cracking pace and 
the opening chapters of Part One are 
models of clarity and lucidy. The oppos- 
ing arguments and the reasons for 
opposition are precisely summarized 
and one feels that this is an excellent 
display of the virtues of philosophic 
analysis when applied to social theorizing 
and ethnographic materials. By the end 
of the first part, however, the exhilara- 
tion is gone and the narrative is bogged 
down in sets of classification and sub- 
classification. Doubtless the author will 
claim that this is precisely the rigour of 
philosophic analysis and the discrimina- 
tions would obviously be important in 
the thesis from which the book derives; 
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and yet some editorial advice should have 
been given about the translation from 
thesis to book. More importantly, as the 
work progresses it becomes apparent 
that the author is not sure what he has to 
tell us. It is true that the deficiencies in 
the symbolist position are clearly brought 
out and inter alia some aspects of related 
concepts, such as symbols and symbolism, 
are clarified. But the ground-clearing 
exercises do not accumulate, at least this 
reader did not feel that the endless 
reconsideration of ritual would help me 
to pick up the next book on ritual and 
feel that I had a strengthened conceptual 
armoury with which to cut through the 
field-worker’s obfuscations. One’s feeling 
of disappointment can be pinpointed by 
the conclusion. While Skorupski’s criti- 
cisms of symbolist interpretations do not 
have to commit him to his other analytic 
pole, intellectualism, there is ‘a definite 
momentum towards the intellectualist 
scheme of analysis’ and yet the most this 
momentum can accomplish is a feeling 
that the alternative is either ‘unproven’ 
or ‘remains to be worked out’, 

Perhaps my dissatisfaction with this 
book stems from the fact that I have not 
put sufficient work into thinking through 
the implications of the discussion for our 
judgments of the sources on which they 
are based, and it would be fair if Dr 
Skorupski replied in this vein. But this 
does mean that his book is unlikely to be 
accessible to the majority of under- 
graduate readers. This is a thoughtful 
Piece of intellectual work but it will not 
help to situate our discourse about the 
issues involved on a new and more 
sophisticated level. 

David Chansy 
University of Durham 


Knowledge and Politics 
Roberto Mangabeira Unger Free Press 
1975 ix + 336 pp. $12.95 


Law in Modern Society: Towards a 
Criticism of Social Theory 

Roberto Mangabeira Unger Collier- 
Macmillan 1976 ix + 309 pp. £8-50 


‘Much of social science has been built up 
as a citadel against metaphysics and 
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politics.’ Accordingly, Unger’s imagina- 
tive and powerfully argued confrontation 
with key problems besetting contempor- 
ary social thought is largely focused upon 
its unreflected metaphysical assumptions. 
He queries its implicit view of such 
relationships as universals vs particulars; 
human nature vs history; thought vs 
experience; axiology vs ontology. He 
illuminates its refusal to conceive of and 
engage in politics in its ‘classical’ mean- 
ing, as the conscious effort to embody into 
structures of public existence a collec- 
tively agreed understanding of those 
relationships and a resolution of other 
metaphysical and moral dilemmas. 
Those assumptions, that refusal— 
Unger argues—point to elements of 
continuity between Western liberalism 
and even authors purposefully and 
creatively critical of it, such as Marz, 
Durkheim, or Max Weber. In his view, a 
more radical challenge to liberalism 
cannot consist simply in locating its 
peculiar theoretical tenets (and their 
metaphysical grounds) and then asserting 
their opposites. For, each of those tenets 
—such as the separations between 
theory and fact, reason and desire, rules 
and value—originally inspired /reflected/ 
justified on the plane of consciousness 
one or more institutionally guaranteed 
aspects of lived social experience in 
liberal society; and as long as those 
aspects persist, in however muted a 
form, the hold of the corresponding 
tenets upon public consciousness cannot 
be loosened through purely theoretical 
argument. However, massive changes in 
social organization since the heyday of 
liberalism have eroded its analytical 
tenability and its moral credit; they have 
thus made possible a more ‘total’ 
critique of liberalism than even that 
articulated by the three authors above, 
however valuable the substantive and 
methodological leads still offered, say, by 
Marx’s philosophical anthropology or 
by Weber’s theory of the ideal type. Yet, 
if theoretical progress is not just to 
register more or less slowly evolving 
institutional developments, but to stake 
out radically new patterns of public 
existence, it must in the first place ques- 
tion its own metaphysical presuppositions 
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and implications; in the second place, 
become committed to conscious (and 
arduous) political experimentation. 

This notion, of a necessarily close (and 
tension-full) relation between thought 
and social experience, is put forward 
most persuasively in Knowledge and 
Politics. It also inspires the intent of the 
other volume: to explore some (very 
large) issue in contemporary political 
and social experience by examining 
current trends in Western legal systems; 
for, ‘a society’s law constitutes the chief 
bond between its culture and its organiza- 
tion; it is the external manifestation of 
the embeddedness of the former in the 
latter’. 

This ‘use’ of the law to throw light on 
wider tendencies in the social structure 
is of course of Durkheimian inspiration. 
But, unlike Durkheim, Unger is a trained 
lawyer (and practiced as such in his 
native Brazil before joining the Harvard 
Law School faculty, still very young, a 
few years ago). Thus his knowledge of 
legal facts is incomparably wider, 
deeper and sounder than Durkheim’s, 
and allows him to employ the law not 
just to sketch out in broad terms a 
society’s institutional scaffolding, but to 


~ identify multiple,subtle shifts, conflicting 


principles in the latter (and in the 
corresponding forms of social conscious- 
ness, as voiced for instance in contrasting 
legal decisions). See for instance how 
skilfully Unger employs juridical con- 
cepts to throw light upon changes in 
state/society relations in the West since 
liberalism. 

In the space available, I cannot begin 
to enumerate the riches contained in 
these two formidably scholarly, closely 
reasoned, boldly conceived, eloquently 
written books. I can only exhort this 
Journal's readers to seek them out; 
express my admiration for the achieve- 
ment they represent; and look forward 
to Unger’s future works increasing my 
already considerable debt toward him. 

Gianfranco Poggi 
University of Edinburgh 
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Stratification, Class, and Conflict 
Irving Krauss Collier-Macmillan 1976 
502 pp. £850 


This is a strange mixture of a book, several 
volumes rolled into one. Setting out very 
much in the ‘recent research has shown 
..- further research is needed’ vein, it 
Passes on to a rather unanalytical thumb- 
nail history of stratification and class, 
devotes a couple of chapters to some very 
thin ‘history of ideas’ summaries, and 
then traces changing class and stratifica- 
tion relations in the ‘American Experi- 
ence’. Having thus returned to the pre- 
sent, Krauss goes on—in a final chapter 
—to diagnose the future. 

At its best Stratification, Class, and Con- 
flict deals in uninspiring summaries of 
this or that; at its worst it is unacceptably 
superficial, I imagine because of (wrong?) 
assumptions about the demands of the 
textbook market. At least that is the 
most benevolent explanation I can think 
of for the worst two chapters in the book, 
those on ‘the shaping of perspectives’. 
The first, not untypically, tours the late 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
taking in Babeuf, Blanc, Pareto and 
Mosca at half a page each; Fourier, 
Proudhon, Saint-Simon, Comte, Spencer, 
Durkheim and Weber who score a little 
over a page per author; and Marx, who 
does merit a dozen pages, though that 
has to incorporate a quick run-down on 
the influence of Kant, Hegel and Feur- 
bach. The second chapter brings us up 
to date in terms of conservative/radical 
and consensus/conflict distinctions, and 
is so sketchy that a reader unfamiliar 
with the field—and those are the readers 
at whom, presumably, the book is 
directed—might be forgiven for thinking 
that Marxism has had little to say about 
class this century (Krauss promises an 
examination of the various schools of 
Marxism during his discussion of Marx 
but, in the event, there is little more than 
a couple of footnotes) and that Dabren- 
dorf remains the last word in class 
analysis. 

Indeed, Dahrendorf looms over much 
of this book, particularly in Krauss’s 
emphasis on authority and his central 
distinction between stratification and 
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class. Stratification, he suggests, is a 
hierarchical ordering in terms of posses- 
sion of collectively valued social goods, 
while class—definitionally involving col- 
lective attempts to change the distribu- 
tion of social goods—is to be found only 
in imperatively coordinated associations. 
In looking at mobility, at the importance 
of stratification at all stages of the life- 
cycle, at pre-industrial and industria- 
lizing societies, and at American history, 
Krauss tries to fill out his ideas in a 
variety of contexts. 

For the most part, though, better dis- 
cussions are available elsewhere, some- 
times in the very references on which 
Krauss’s work depends, and though the 
book is not completely without virtue (it 
could be some help in making the case 
that class and stratification are still 
central features of our societies and, 
unlike many American sociology texts, it 
is historically aware) the virtues come 
nowhere near outweighing the failings. 
Several volumes rolled into one indeed, 
and none of them satisfactory. 

Andrew Tudor 
University of York 


Working-Class Images of Society 
Martin Bulmer (ed.) Routledge & Kegan 
Paul in association with the SSRC 1975 


278 pp. £4:90 


The Deferential Worker: A Study 
of Farm Workers in East Anglia 
Howard Newby Allen Lane 1977 462 pp. 
£9 


Almost as compelling as Helen’s face, the 
theoretical framework of the Affluent 
Worker study has launched’ hundreds of 
papers, motes, theses, articles, and 
research projects. Bulmer’s book gathers 
together a fraction of these relating to 
just one aspect, though a crucial one, of 
Lockwood et al. theorizing, that of the 
‘images of society’ of the traditional 
worker. The book is an essentially worthy 
enterprise. At a time when, to coin a 
phrase, the dominant mode amongst 
many of the younger sociologists con- 
cerned with stratification and conscious- 
ness seems to be a narcissistic prestidigita- 
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tion of polysyllables, it is a decided relief 
to return to theory which is succinct, 
penetrable, and which has been used by 
its authors, and others, not just as a 
platform for rhetorical calls for research, 
but as the guiding thread for empirical 
work. Most of the research reported here 
is small scale and much depends upon 
the survey method. It is, therefore, quite 
open to attack and many doubts are 
raised by the authors of empirical papers 
themselves and by other papers which 
are concerned to make methodological 
and theoretical points about Lockwood’s 
basic article. None the less, given the 
general paucity of research into such 
matters in Britain (as opposed to dog- 
matic assertions) it is clear to me that a 
lot of the papers collected here do add to 
our knowledge about workers’ world 
views. I would particularly recommend 
the empirical contribution by Brown and 
Cousins and the methodological article 
by Bulmer to anyone beginning research 
in this area. 

That said, I have to admit that the 
book is rather dull. It is the product of 
an SSRC funded conference which took 
place in September 1972 and the long 
gap between conference and publication 


(and now, of course, review) means that ~ 


a good deal of the contents, and usually 
the best of the contents, have a decidedly 
stale feel about them. Two articles are 
reprinted from the Sociological Review, 
Moore’s article on miners and methodism 
was overtaken by the publication of his 
excellent book on the same topic, and so 
on. In general, most of the points made 
here have been made elsewhere, sooner, 
and often by the same authors. Even the 
interchange between Lockwood and 
Westergaard, which forms the conclusion 
of the book, really only echoes arguments 
previously deployed by both men. 
Additionally, the almost total absence of 
a Marxist critique-of Lockwood’s theo- 
retical ideas and his, and others, empirical 
work, while quite understandable, also 
help to make this symposium less than 
gripping. So if the enterprise is a worthy 
one, it is not altogether successful. 

One of the articles reprinted in 
Bulmer’s collection is by Bell and Newby 
on agricultural workers and Newby has ųȚ 
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now produced a full-scale study of this 
occupational group—at least its East 
Anglian variant. This study draws on 
interviews with two hundred and thirty- 
three workers and over seventy farmers, 
carried out in 1972; on some participant 
observation, and on what is, quite 
clearly, a great deal of historical research, 
especially as relating to agricultural 
trade unionism. 

This is a big book (without a biblio- 
graphy or an index—false economy on 
somebody’s part) and, in my opinion, 
could have benefited from some pruning. 
Its Jength is very much a function of its 
structure for the book is not really a 
sustained discussion of the deferential 
worker, but is rather a series of essays 
whose common focus is more accurately 
expressed by the book’s sub-title than its 
title. This arrangement leads both to 
some repetition and to a Jack of overall 
drive in the argument. The structure 
appears to have been adopted, at Jeast in 
part, because the study is aimed at a 
variety of audiences. There is no harm in 
this, and labour economists, planners, 
social historians, and so on may well find 
matters of great interest to them in this 


_ book; sociologists from a number of 


en 


specialisms certainly will. However, I 
suspect that each group will find stretches 
of it somewhat unintegrated and peri- 
pheral to their concerns. In a sense 
Newby has too much to tell about all 
aspects of the farm worker’s condition 
past, present, and future, and I certainly 
felt that there were at least two books 
here jostling between one set of covers. 
I do not want to be too carping for 
while criticism is easy, to produce a study 
as thorough and painstaking as Newby’s 
is difficult. Certainly when he does make 
the deferential worker the centre of his 
concern, and this is really only in the last 
two hundred pages, the result is an 
informed and thoughtful study of an 
aspect of social stratification that has 
been both neglected and mis-used. Many 
of the participants in the Bulmer 
collection disagree with one of the basic 
assumptions underlying Lockwood’s et al. 
typology, that is, that people’s percep- 
tions of the larger society are, for the most 
‘part, generated by two variables—the 
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degree of isolation/integration in the 
work and community situations, typical 
variations in which give rise to different 
types of social consciousness, These 
papers routinely make the points that 
many other structural variables need to 
be’ taken into account, and that Lock- 
wood neglects the importance of ideas as 
such in forming images. Often the mass 
media are referred to here. Newby, 
however, adopts a less fundamentally 
critical position vis-à-vis Lockwood’s 
assumption and rather stresses the point, 
also examined in Bulmer, that Lock- 
wood’s variables can be in a contra- 
dictory or ambiguous relationship and 
so may lead to equivocal or ambivalent 
images or perceptions. Within this frame- 
work, Newby’s analysis of the work 
situation and the rural village is excellent 
and while I, too, find it hard to accept 
that the micro-situation of individuals 
has quite the determining power that 
Bott, Lockwood, and now Newby assert, 
I have to admit that Newby relates types 
of images to diverse structural locations 
such as to support this broad assumption. 
This section of the book, at least, is 
required reading for those interested in 
the connection of social being and social 
consciousness and also for anyone who 
cares to admire the neat and informative 
cross-fertilization of theory and data. 
H. F. Moorhouse 
University of Glasgow 


Power Politics and Social Change 
in National Socialist Germany 

J. M. Steiner Mouton 1976 466 pp. 
D. Gidrs. 58 


Having read the 200 pages of text and 
260 pages of notes, appendices and 
bibliographies of this book I’m still not 
sure which social changes are being dis- 
cussed nor which power politics are held 
responsible for these changes. 

To be fair the title should be con- 
sidered as a librarian’s flag of convenience 
legitimating an encyclopedic range of 
discussions, narratives, notes and original 
source materials on national socialism in 
general and the S.S. in particular. The 
sociological analysis relies heavily on 
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Weber’s ideal types of bureaucracy and 
charismatic authority but on the other 
hand the last section of the text deals 
with that twilight area where social 
psychology shades into cultural meta- 
physics cum moralizing as practised by 
Eric Fromm, Ortega Y Gasset and, more 
esoterically, Walter Rathenau; a form of 
speculation despised by that austere and 
fastidious specialist, Weber. 

The new material consists of interviews 
with and ‘biograms’ of nazi leaders, some 
collected during the Nuremberg trials, 
and some by John Steiner himself. 
Unfortunately the biograms while having 
the pretensions of an autobiography are 
as informative as a curriculum vitae. On 
the other hand Steiner has made good 
use of well-known sources such as 
Rauschning’s pre-war classic, Conversa- 
tions with Hitler and Felix Kersten’s 
account of life with Himmler. A host of 
documents ranging from bureaucratic 
permits to the anti-semitic pornography 
of Herr Strimer are given both in 
German and in a meticulous English 
translation. The author’s comments on 
these materials are shrewd and well 
balanced, one would never guess from 
this scholarly book that he is himself a 
survivor of the S.S. death camps which 
he so dispassionately analyses. 

If the book is as a whole ultimately 
disappointing the fault lies with the 
theoretical school within which he is 
working and whose fundamental weak- 
nesses are paradoxically nowhere more 
clearly demonstrated than where Steiner 
attempts their piecemeal reform. The 
aim of this approach is ‘to blend the 
formalism of sociological analysis . . . and 
a dynamic psychological approach to 
understanding individual behaviour of 
the people involved in the system’. In 
other words Weber and Simmel are to 
be made to lie down with Freud and 
Fromm. 

The founding charter for this school 
was provided by a series of articles on 
sociological aspects of the Fascist move- 
ment published by Parsons in 1942. With 
great ingenuity Parsons married struc- 
tural elements drawn from the abstract 
concepts of sociological theory to a social 
psychology which would do justice to the 
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emotional complexities of individuals. 
But this equivalence between the social 
and the individual’s world was illusory, ` 
asleight-of-hand based on the equivocal or 
metaphorical meanings of concepts such 
as ‘anomie’, and this radical and irre- 
medial flaw has inevitably emerged even 
in those works which, like Steiner’s, have 
attempted to remedy Parsons’ account by 
adding an historical dimension or by 
drawing on psychoanalytic theory. 

For example, in order to translate 
Winnicott’s dependency theories of frus- 
tration and aggression to wider social 
structures, Steiner is forced to use the 
term in an illegitimately metaphorical 
sense, e.g. ‘the German middle classes, 
because they were socio-economically 
deprived, had a dependency relation to 
material values and social states’. 

The failure of Steiner’s book despite its 
comprehensiveness and subtlety should 
be conclusive proof of the bankruptcy of 
this approach as well as a stimulus for 
beginning anew. 

John Fowler 
University of Glasgow 


Military Conflict~Essays in the 
Institutional Analysis of War and 
Peace 

Morris Janowitz Sage Publications 1975 
319 pp. £8-50 (£350 paper) 


This volume of the collected essays by the 
most influential figure in the circles of 
military sociologists ranges widely. The 
author is a man of extensive knowledge 
and has many interesting things to tell us. 
Unfortunately, however, he is not 
immune to the occupational disease of the 
sociologists: he overloads the text with 
superfluous and often ill-chosen words, 
which detract from the sharpness of his 
thought, and he is inclined to take re- 
naming for discovery. On p. 83, for 
example, we are told that ‘The American 
and French revolutions were social and 
political movements whose ideological 
and normative content and leadership 
styles had independent effects on the 
sequence of “‘nation” building. These were 
revolutionary movements whose ideo- 
logical content fashions the social cohe-! 
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sion of the central leadership and contri- 
buted to the mobilisation of activist 
cadres, both military and civilian.’ 
Connected with this is a certain amount 
of unnecessary repetition. This is parti- 
cularly the case in the earlier (and more 
general) chapters, whereas the more 
factual essays, contained in the second 
half of the book, are better written and 
more illuminating. 

From the valuable discussion of the 
consequences of the abolition of the 
draft in the U.S.A. we can learn (among 
other things) the interesting facts that 
within three years (1971-4) the percent- 
age of blacks in the U.S. armed forces 
has increased from 11-4 to 14:9 and that 
in 1974 they provided 21 per cent of all 
volunteers, and 27 per cent for the army, 
which is not far from three times their 
percentage in the population. The oldest 
article reprinted in Military Conjflict— 
Cohesion and Disintegration in the 
Wehrmacht in World War II, written 
with Edward Shils and based on inter- 
views with prisoners of war—retains its 
value not only as a piece of historical 
evidence but also for the light it throws 
on the general problem of what makes 
men fight; although even this work is 
marred (fortunately only slightly) by 
awkward sociologese, as when the 
authors write about ‘the demand for 
physical survival’ instead of the wish or 
desire to survive, despite having taken as 
their starting point the fact that German 
soldiers demanded nothing and obeyed 
the orders. 

Most of the articles reprinted in 
Military Conflict merit attention: the 
studies of military—civil relations in the 
post-colonial states, role of the armies in 
the countries of the Middle East, of the 
social origins of the officers and of the 
relative size of the forces and budgets in 
various countries. To examine critically 
the author’s findings and views on all 
these subjects would require several 
articles; and therefore I can only say that 
by and large I find them sound, although 
I am not always happy about the formu- 
lations. On the other hand, I am not 
convinced by what he says in the article 
on the Changing Patterns of Organiza- 
1. tional Authority, where on page 227 he 
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writes, ‘Modern weapons involve a 
complex ` division of labour and high 
levels of technical skill. The morale and 
co-ordination of the individual members 
of a group cannot be guaranteed by 
authoritarian discipline. ... Despite its 
hierarchical structure and despite its 
legal code the military establishment 
presents a striking case of this shift from 
domination to increased reliance on 
manipulation.’ There is no doubt some 
truth in this. You have to explain more 
about the general situation to a captain 
of a submarine than to a rifleman 
marching in a line with his comrades, It 
does not follow, however, that a com- 
mander of a nuclear submarine has to 
use more initiative than a captain of a 
sailing ship, or the commander of a 
cavalry detachment operating without 
communication with the headquarters, 
had to do. Nor is it clear that a radar 
operator’s reluctance to carry out his 
orders immediately and punctiliously, 
would have a less deleterious effect on 
the effectiveness of the operation than 
would have been the case with a man in 
charge of a catapult. It might even be 
argued that the trend towards ‘group 
persuasion’—if this is something different 
from indoctrination and the other 
methods of keeping up the fighting spirit 
——is a symptom of a creeping paralysis of 
the military machine rather than an 
adaptation to the demands of technology. 
The author’s view is based solely on his 
knowledge of the N.A.T.O. armed 
forces, especially of the U.S., without any 
evidence that a similar trend can be 
discerned in the Soviet and other com- 
munist armies. Furthermore, this thesis 
was put forward before the American 
defeat in Vietnam; and it would be 
interesting to know whether there were 
any signs of a trend towards relaxation 
of the discipline, internal democracy and 
control by manipulation rather than 
authoritative command, in the victorious 
Vietnamese army. It is just as easy to 
overestimate the change as to under- 
estimate it. 
Stanislav Andreski 
University of Reading 
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Prelude to Revolution: Mao, the 
Party, and the Peasant Question, 
1962-66 

Richard Baum Columbia University Press 
1975 222 pp. $15 


Power and Policy in China 
Parris Chang Pennsylvania State 
University Press 1975 276 pp. $15 


Of the many problems that beset the 
social scientist trying to explain what has 
happened in China since 1949 one of the 
most difficult is the problem of Mao Tse- 
tung. Those whose naivety is surpassed 
only by their ignorance would have us 
believe that more or less everything is 
explicable in terms of the whims and the 
thoughts of Mao, and it is to the credit of 
these two interesting and scholarly books 
that they confront squarely the realities 
of Mao’s losses of power as well as his 
wielding of power. It was inevitable that 
as more and more documentary and 
other research materials have become 
available the ‘mysteries’ of Chinese 
society, politics and economics would be 
slowly demystified but it is more than a 
little ironic that we owe the appearance 
of much of these materials, on which 
both books lean heavily, to the activities 
of the Red Guards during the Cultural 
Revolution. 

Baum’s book deals in detail with the 
Socialist Education Movement mounted 
in the early 1960’s to combat cadre 
corruption (mainly very petty) in the 
countryside. This continues his earlier 
study (published in 1968 with Frederick 
Teiwes) which included documents and 
commentary of the ‘Four cleanups’ 
campaign to eradicate cadre mishandling 
of accounts, property, public granaries 
and the work points on which the wages 
of commune members were based. Prelude 
to Revolution in at, least one important 
respect revises the conclusion of the 
earlier study which asserts the continuity 
between the Socialist Education Move~ 
ment and the Cultural Revolution. 
Indeed, Baum, in the present book, 
argues strongly for a radical discon- 
tinuity between the two movements on 
the basis of Mao’s efforts to regain lost 
power through initiating a quite different 
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type of politics. Thus, Baum characterizes 
the Socialist Education Movement by its 
élitist work team method, tight party ` 
control and its focus on corrupt basic- 
level cadres; while the Cultural Revolu- 
tion is characterized by mass movement, 
organizational autonomy for these 
masses, and a focus on those in authority 
taking the capitalist road. 

This interpretation, revolution from 
above versus revolution from below, is 
more thought-provoking than convinc- 
ing. As Baum himself so clearly shows the 
Socialist Education Campaign was multi- 
faceted, and the initiative swung many 
times, and in many places, to and fro 
among cadres at various levels and the 
masses, Nor was the Cultural Revolution 
so decidedly a revolution from below— 
for example, Baum himself notes the role 
of the army in 1967. The alleged contrast 
between the two movements, therefore, 
is rather simplistic though, no doubt, not 
entirely unuseful. 

Baum’s most controversial conclusion 
is his verdict on Lui Shao-chi, namely 
that Mao scapegoated him to restore the 
morale of over-investigated cadres. This 
seems a quite extraordinarily subjectivist 
judgment and hardly follows from Baum’s 
often insightful institutional analysis. The 
evidence for the claim—Red Guards 
misquoting and misinterpreting some of 
Lui’s speeches—seems to me entirely to 
miss the political significance of the 
struggle between the two roads (i.e. 
capitalism and socialism) in China’s 
countryside. 

While Prelude to Revolution takes a long 
look at one movement, Power and Policy in 
China proceeds rapidly, but generally 
very reliably over several campaigns, 
movements and issues from about 1955 to 
1965. Again the emphasis is on the 
countryside and particularly the politics 
of agricultural planning and collectiviza- 
tion. Chang focuses throughout on the 
relations between the centre and the 
various subordinate units and this 
emphasis is clearly justified. He is, how- 
ever, sometimes inclined to see decentra- 
lization and recentralization as conse- 
quences of power struggles and power 
vacuums rather than rational economic 
and political strategies, and his analysis } 
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would have benefited from a more 
complex concept or concepts to deal 
with some of the processed he labels 
‘decentralization’. This is not to argue 
that the perennial Chinese problem of 
‘independent kingdoms’ was miracu- 
lously solved by the Communist Party in 
Peking, but that ‘decentralization’ as a 
politico-cconomic strategy can be dis- 
tinguished usefully from ‘decentraliza- 
tion’ as an administrative strategy. 
Marianne Bastide and Franz Schurmann, 
separately, have provided more helpful 
analyses of these problems. 

There is much extremely interesting 
and telling information culled from a 
variety of sources which Chang organizes 
in a most insightful manner. His con- 
cluding chapter, which attempts to 
argue that the policy-making process in 
China is ‘pluralistic’, does not add a very 
great deal to his case studies which prove’ 
sufficiently by themselves that, as Chang 
says, Mao was never China’s Stalin nor, 
as he implies, policy-making in China 
was never as monolithic as was apparently 
the case at periods in the history of the 
Soviet Union. 

Leslie Sklair 
LSE, 


Societies 
Ankie M. M. Hoogoelt Macmillan 1976 


202 pp. £7°95 (43°95 paper) 


In this interesting book Ms. Hoogvelt has ` 


brought together Marxist and non- 
Marxist approaches to development, 
giving serious consideration to each 
rather than merely propounding one to 
bash the other. 


In Part I, entitled ‘Development as- 


Process’, she deals with the (neo-) 
evolutionary, structural-functional and 


modernization perspectives. The central _ 


ideas of the Parsonian school are given a 
very fair and useful exposition, and it is 
good to see this approach taken seriously 
and its contribution to sociological 
analysis properly recognized. Moderniza- 


tion theories on the other hand come in 


; for a merciless bashing, largely (but not 


wholly) justifiably so. I suspect that 
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Hoogvelt rather exaggerates the influence 
modernization theory has had on the 
practitioners of development policy. The 
evidence she adduces for this supposed 
link is weak, and goes little beyond a 
general fit between modernization theory 
and the ideology widely prevalent in 
Western development circles until the 
late sixties. It is a pity Hoogvelt rather 
frequently makes off-hand suggestions 
about the wickedness of ‘Western govern- 
ments, U.N. organizations, the World 
Bank, and so forth’. She shows no 
awareness of the changes that have 
occurred in Western development poli- 
cies since the beginning of the seventies 
(vide the pronouncements of Overseas 
Development Ministers, such as Judith 
Hart in this country and Jan Pronk in 
the Netherlands, and the associated 
beginnings of a real change in practice), 
and no sensitivity to the differences of 
interest, views and action between and! 
even within large bureaucratic organiza- 
tions, such as government departments 
or U.N. agencies, 

All this is not to say that moderniza- 
tion theories provide an adequate 
explanation for development and under- 
development, as Hoogvelt’s sensitive 
examination of concrete historical experi- 
ences, and her analysis of the literature 
on dependent capitalist development 
makes clear. But it is a pity that she 
applies rather less stringent canons of 
criticism to her discussion of these 
latter approaches, in Part II ‘Develop- 
ment as Interaction’, than she applied in 
the first part of her book. As we read on, 
the book increasingly takes on the 
character of a polemic. This is especially 
true for Part III, ‘Development as 
Action’. There, the capitalist model is set 
out, discussed and criticized quite 
reasonably both in terms of its assump- 
tions and in terms of its lack of fit with 
reality. But the socialist alternative, 
preferred by Hoogvelt, is presented as 
though the model is, in itself, a true 
representation of reality: no testing ofone 
against the other, no awkward questions 
asked. i 

Slightly tongue in cheek Hoogvelt 
announces her discassion of planning for 


.the future at the end of the book as a 
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‘grand eclectic finale’. Eclectic it certainly 
is, but it doesn’t quite square with my 
image of a grand finale. Ultimately the 
book does not really transcend the mere 
juxtaposition of different bits of theory 
(moreover, with rather frequent excur- 
sions into areas irrelevant to the main 
line of argument), and does not really 
live up to its promise of ‘boldly combin- 
ing’ the perspectives of the two major 
schools. Nevertheless, students of the 
sociology of development will learn 
much from this important first attempt. 
Emanuel de Kadt 
Institute of Development Studies 
Sussex University 


The Domestic Revolution: The 
Modernisation of Household Service 
in England and France 1820-1920 
Theresa M. McBride Croom Helm 1976 
160 pp. £6°50 


Books on the subject of domestic service 
tend to be regarded somewhat esoteric- 
ally, as marginal to the major historical 
themes with which historians or socio- 
logists are properly concerned. In fact, 
as Theresa McBride argues here (per- 
haps with not as much force as she is 
entitled to) the opposite is the case. For 
large periods of Western history the his- 
tory of domestic service charts the social 
meaning of family life; moreover, it com- 
prises an enormous part of the history of 
women’s work, in both its economic and 
familial meanings. And of course the 
paradox of the servant ‘class’ cannot be 
ignored in any serious study of social 
class and historical change. As such, an 
analysis of domestic service contains im- 
portant clues to the remodelling of the 
class structure during industrialization. 
In Paris in 1896 servants made up 8 
per cent of the population; almost half of 
all working women in that city. In Lon- 
don in 1861 one in every six women aged 
between ten and ninety-five was listed as 
a domestic. The overall trend was for 
household service to expand until about 
1880 (its ‘feminization’ is notable from 
the beginning of the nineteenth century) 
and then to decline, so that by World War 
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II having a servant or servants is no 
longer a prerequisite to being considered 
‘middle class’. 

Historians of the middle class have 
taken over this equation and considered. 
servants largely as a means of defining 
the middle class. McBride questions the 
validity of assuming servants to be the 
dependent variable here, and instead 
addresses herself to the important issue of 
the role of domsetic service as an occupa- 
tion in the industrialization of societies. 
Her model points to the significance of 
domestic service in facilitating urban 
settlement and in providing rural-born 
women in particular with a socially 
acceptable apprenticeship for their future 
roles as housewives. It was as occupat- 
ional horizons for women broadened, and 
as the value of live-in domestic service 
outlived its function of acculturation, 
that the female drift away from house- 
hold service set in. Thus McBride’s argu- 
ment is that domestic service plays a key 
role in the transition from a familial to an 
industrial economy, and that this pattern 
can be seen recurring in Third World 
countries today. 

The information that the book con- 
tains is valuable, but McBride’s analysis 
suffers from pursuing too many themes 
simultaneously. Clearly her interest in 
the place of domestic service in women’s 
history is more than peripheral, yet the 
silhouettes of the female domestic ser- 
vant and her male counterpart are some- 
times blurred by the thematic compari- 
sons between England and France and by 
a necessary degree of focus on the class 
variable. The point could, of course, be 
made the other way around: that the 
illuminations provided by the cross- 
cultural comparison or by the considera- 
tion of class changes would be consider- 
ably brighter if less attention had been 
paid to domestic service as a particularly 
feminine experience. Yet it seems that it 
is this latter element that most intrigues 
the author; it is the note on which the 
book tentatively begins, and, somewhat 
more assertively, ends, 

Anne Oakley 
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Parents and Children 
in the Inner City 


HARRIETT WILSON and G. W. HERBERT 


Respectively University of Warwick. and Vice-Chairman Child Poverty 

Action Group; Chief Psychologist, City of Birmingham Education 
Department 

The book explores the real-life experiences and attitudes which make up what we call 

‘social handicap’, and links these with the children’s performance in school and in the 

community. This is the first interdisciplinary study to investigate the links between social 

deprivation and the functioning of children in the classroom and the community. £5-90 
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A Community Project in Camden 
JOHN BAKER 
University of Hull 


The author gives an account of the area and the people and goes on to describe the work 
of the centre from the first three months onwards. He assesses the response of the 
community to the project, and discusses its value both in local and more general terms. 
Report of the Institute of Community Studies £6-60 
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End of an Era 


ROY D. KING and KENNETH W. ELLIOTT 
Respectively University of Southampton, University of Leeds 
Charts the breakdown of socla! order In one of Britain’s newest prisons—Albany on the 
Isle of Wight. Opened In 1967 it became a show place dedicated to social and Industrial 
training, and the rehabilitation of prisoners ; In less than slx years it had become a security 
prison known as ‘the Jall of Fear’. The dramatic changes are described by the authors and 
their implications discussed In this important sociological analysis. /ntemational Library 
of Social Policy £825 


Open Prisons 


HOWARD JONES and PAUL CORNES 
Respectively Professor of Social Administration, University College Cardiff 
and Head Employment Rehabilitation Centre, London 
This is the first full-length study of British open prisons: The research compares three 
open and three closed prisons, including extensive observation and interviews with 
inmates and staff. The authors conclusions are presented with their Implications for 
penal policy, and include proposals for policy changes aimed at making more of a reality 


of the open prison. A pioneering work in the field. /nternational Library of Social Policy 
£7-95 
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A quarterly journal providing an international forum for Marxist scholarship and analysis fn 
the social sciences, with the emphasis on fundamental theoretical and philosophical work, 
and structural and hollstic analysis. 


Articles in Volume 7, Number 1, February 1978 


Jones The socla! history of Derwin’s Descent of Man 

Hussain Introduction to Lavigne: money and socialism 

Lavigne The creation of money by the State Bank of the USSR 

Weights Weber and ‘legitimate domination’: a theoretical critique of Weber's 
conceptualisation of ‘relatlons of domination’ 

Cutler The romance of ‘labour’ (review article) 


Annual subscription to Volume 7, 1978: £8-50 Individual rate; £9-60 Institutional rate. 
New subscribers to Volume 7 are eligible for 25% discount on a complete set of back 
issues. Subscriptions, back Issue orders and enquiries should be addressed to: 
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Applications are cordially invited for the Professorship in Sociology at The 
Chinese University of Hong Kong. Applicants should have outstanding academic 
qualifications, considerable university teaching and research experience and 
should have published scholarly work of originality and merit. The appointee 
will be expected to give leadership to teaching and research programmes in 
the sociological field. The salary for this professorship will be £16,150 approx. 
or above per annum. Terms of service also include long leave, superannuation 
benefits (University 15%, appointee 5%), medical benefits, housing accom- 
modation on campus, and, in the case of appointees on overseas terms, air 
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Political Socialization in 
Western Society 


Barrie Stacey 


The author has outlined and interpreted our knowledge of a 
central process of Western political systems, uncovering and 
relating the many factors involved in political socialization 
over the whole life cycle. He draws upon the literature of 
politics, education, psychology and sociology, and empirical 
data from Europe and North America. 

Cloth £7°95 Paper £2°95 


State and Capital 


A Marxist Debate 
Edited by John Holloway and Sol Picciotto 


This volume of essays translated from German is concerned 
with the theory of the Capitalist state, in particular the 
relationship between its institutions and the nature of 
capitalism itself. The German debate on the nature of the 
state has been followed with considerable interest in the UK 
pierre? but very little of the material has previously been 
a in 


Cloth £9'95 Paper {3-50 


Language as Social 
Semiotic 

The Social Interpretation of Language and Meaning 
M. A. K. Halliday 


This volume assembles Professor Halliday’s most important 
recent essays on language and social interaction. His interest 
in linguistic questions is ultimately an ‘applied’ one, a 
concern with language in relation to the process and 

- experience of socialization and education and this emphasis 
is reflected throughout the book. 

Cloth £9°95 
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Society, Stress, and Disease 
Volume 3: The Productive and Reproductive Age 
Edited by Lennart Levi 


Rapid fundamental social changes have taken place this century in the 
physical environment and in family and community life. Among these are 
changes in customs of mating, breeding, and child-rearing, and changes 

in the working environment, such as urbanization and industrlalization. 

In this, the third volume in a series of five international symposia, the 

effects of these stresses on one of the eternal problem areas-male/female # 
roles and relationships—are discussed. £18 Oxford Medical Publications 





The Ethics of Inquiry in Social Science 
Three Lectures 
J. A. Barnes 


Professor Barnes argues that, contrary to popular belief, the ethics of 
scientific inquiry are a more important concern for the social than for the 
natural science. He discusses the forms which ethical questions can take 
in the social sciences, using illustrations from documented cases, and 
charts the social scientist's responsibllities to the subject of his research. 
Paper covers £250 i 


The Study of Social Problems 
Five Perspectives 


Earl Rubington and Martin S. Weinberg 


Most texts and anthologies designed specifically for American social 
problem courses merely describe major social problems. This book 
differs from them in that it offers a structured survey, examples, and 
criticisms of various theories about social problems. It can therefore 
be used as a frame work for the typical social problems course. 
Second edition papercovers £4-25 


Environmental Choice, Human Behavior, 
and Residential Satisfaction 


William Michelson 


This book assesses the reasons for people’s choice of housing type and 
location, and the effect of their housing environment on their soclal 
behavior and well-being. Using data from a five-year study of families in 
the greater Toronto area the author tests theories of internal urban 
migration. Illustrated paper covers £4-95 
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Ideology and Utopia in the United States 


Irving Louis Horowitz 


Among the subjects studied in this volume of Professor Horowitz's essays 
are: the condition of the American working class; the American way of 
spying; multinationalism and the politics of détente ; European influence 
on American politics; and the new unholy alliance between social 
science and the policy-makers. Paper covers £3:95 Galaxy Books 





Maori Land Tenure 


Studies of a Changing Institution 
l. H. Kawharu 


The changing fortunes of the New Zealand Maori, during and since 
colonization, stem in large part from changes in the tenure of his 
ancestral land. The studies in this book range over such topics as the 
relations between the Maori and government in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, and the problems of adopting a complex agricultural 
technology. £13-50 


_ The Emergence of Norms 


Edna UI!mann-Margalit 


This book shows how rational beings cannot avoid accepting certain 
kinds of rules, or norms, in order to deal with certain sorts of social 
situations, and it examines three paradigmatic types of interaction ; 
prisoners’ dilemma, co-ordination, and inequality situations. It includes 
interesting discussions of the generalization argument in moral philosophy 
and of Hobbesian social contracts. £8 Clarendon Library of Logic and 
Philosophy 


- The Inequality of Pay 
Sir Henry Phelps Brown 


Why does or should one person earn several times as much as another? 
The economist’s answer relies mainly on the principles of supply and 
demand in the labour market, whereas the sociologist finds more 
significance In the differentiation of the labour force by class, status, and 
power. The aim of this book is to examine both ways of accounting for 
inequality of pay and to use the Insights thus gained to assess the 
possibilities of achieving a more equal society. £7-95 
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Leonard Bloom. 
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and Margaret Peil. ain 


ESSAYS 


The Fictiveness Of Class Analysis In Contemporary Nigerian Society 
—Ekong E. Bkong. 
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Kamara. 
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State Creation In Federal Systems: A Quest For Unity—Mase. C.King. 
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Wole Soyinka’s ‘Myth Literature and the African World: A review essay 
—Eustace Palmer. 
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Survey Research Practice 


Gerald Hoinville and Roger Jowell, with Associates, Social 
and Community Planning Research. 


A practical guide for people with an interest in or respon- 
sibility for the design and conduct of social surveys. 
Dealing with the formidable organizational problems of 
conducting sample surveys, the book takes the reader 
through all the stages of a survey from the initial 
planning to the production of ‘clean data’. 

£6°60 £250 paperback 


The Rastafarians 
Leonard E. Barrett 
The Rastafarlans of Jamaica have become the most 
dynamic socio-religious movement in the Caribbean. 
This unique study shows the emergence and development 
of the cult from its Inception in 1930 to the present. 
Particular attention Is paid to the socio-economic conditions 
from which the cult emerged, its ideology, its function 
as a socilo-religious movement within the Jamaican community 
and its impact on the western world. 
. provides useful insights into the current Rasta scene 
in ‘Jamaica and some interesting speculations about the 
future.” New Society £7:50 £2:90 paperback 


Studies in Social Policy and Welfare 
Edited Robert Pinker 


Rationing Social Services: 
A Study of Resource Allocation in the Personal Social Services 
Ken Judge 


The author introduces a model! of rationing and relates this 
model to what actually happens at contra! governmental 
and local authority level. £7:00 


Universality, Selectivity and 
Effectiveness in Social Policy 


“8 Bleddyn Davies 


This challenging book provides a policy-orientated 
discussion of the relative merits of universal and selective 


approaches to social policy in general, and the use of means 
ests and charges as policy Instruments in the social 
ces in particular. 
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Social Origins of 


Depression 


A Study of Psychiatric Disorder in 
Women 


GEORGE W BROWN AND 
TIRRIL HARRIS 


This book describes one of the most 
important programmes of work in the 
field of psychiatry that has been carried 
out In recent years—an investigation, 
begun in 1968, into social factors that 
bring about depressive disorders in 
women. The study is based both on 
depressed patients and a random sample 
of women living in the community. 
Throughout, the authors link phenomena 
of individual experience with the broader 
soclal and economic structure, In the 
belief that the unequal distribution of risk 
of psychiatric disorder between men and 
women is the result of more widely 
recognized inequalities within soclety. 


(To be published April) about £1200 


The Young Drinkers 


A Cross-National Study of Social 
and Cultural Influences 


JOYCE O'CONNOR 


Joyce O’Connor’s original cross-national 
research study of young people's drinking 
behaviour provides the hard facts sorely 
needed in this area of growing concern, 
The emphasis on the influences affecting 
the development of this behaviour will be 
of relevance to all those concemed with 
attitude formation among the young. 


(To be published April) about £14-25 


Basic Readings in 
Medical Sociology 


EDITED BY DAVID TUCKETT 
AND JOSEPH M KAUFERT 


This volume is designed as a companion to 
David Tuckett’s /ntroduction to Medical 
Sociology, which has rapidly become 
established as a standard textbook In this 
fleld. The contributions, which have 
been carefully abridged with the assist- 
ance of the authors, are Intended to 
permit students of medical sociology to 
review and assess for themselves some 
of the basic source material on which the 
Ideas of the previous book were based. 


(To be published March) about £7-00 
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Law and Order News 
STEVE CHIBNALL 


In a fascinating examination Steve Chibnall 
analyses the press and the way in which 
it handles the reporting of crime— 
especially violent crime—and on the other 
side of the coin, the reporting of police 
crime, corruption and deviance. 

*,.. 8 most valuable contribution to the 
rediscovered area of media studies.’ 
Laurle Taylor, Times Higher Education 
Supplement 

* ,.. vividly chronicles the ebb and flow 
both of crime journalism and of the 
relations between generations of crime 
reporters and ... the lads at the Yard.” 
New Soclety 


£8-00 Social Science Paperback £3-50 
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x OA nt and the economic crisis are the brutal facts of life in the everyday world 
Sadus, For many the only retreat from this is tothe privatised world of the suburbs, 
middle-class housing estates and high rise developments—a separate world in which the 
individual often feels entrapped and politically impotent. This study is a critique of the 
humanist response to the experience of privatisation in advanced industrial societies. 
international Library of Sociology £5-60, paper £2-75 


Phenomenology and the 
Social World 


The Philosophy of Merleau-Ponty ‘and its Relation to the Social Sciences “ 
LAURIE SPURLING . 


This Is the first of the few books in English on'Merleau-Ponty’s philosophy actually to 
locate his phenomenological approach within contemporary. Anglo-American philosophy 
and social science, and to show how phenomenology seeks to unite the two disciplines, 
rather than define them as mutually exclusive domains of knowledge. /nternational’. 
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JOHN R. HALL 


University of Missouri, Columbia f í 


John Hall has lived in and visited many different types of communal groups. His compara- 
tive study of communal groups in contemporary America represents a particularly 
successful and enlightening approach to the subject. His perspective is phenomenological 
and hls argument is that contemporary communalists stand in relation to collectivism 
much as early Protestants stood in relation to individualism—as self-proclaimed 
pioneers of the new age. /nternational Library of Sociology £6-50: 
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Respectively University of Oxford; Greater London Citizens Advice Bureau, . 
Linacre College, Oxford 


Violence on the terraces, anarchy in the classroom: the popularly held view of contem- 
porary youth as reported by the media. The Rules of Disorder challenges that view which 
the authors believe is a popular misconception. They have talked to young people, the 
‘troublemakers’ in schools and at football matches, and offer a new interpretation of 
their activitles. Socla/ Worlds of Childhood £4-95 
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Night work: Its effects on the health and welfare of the worker. 
by J. Carpentier and P. Cazamian 
After reviewing the technical, economic and social reasons for night work, this 
study examines the social, physical, psychological and medical effects on workers, 
taking into account ergonomic problems and problems connected with the 
organisation of night work. 
ISBN 92-2-101729-% cover) £6.10 
ISBN 92-2-101676-5 p cover) $3.90 


Adapting working hours to modern needs. The time factor in the new 
approach to working conditions. by D. Marié 

This study deals with the new types of working arrangements (the continuous 
working day, compression of the working week, staggering of hours, flexible 
hours, part-time work, and arrangement of the working year with particular 
reference to the staggering of holidays) that are currently being introduced. 
ISBN 92-2-101658~-7 (limp cover) £3.35 


Bibliography on major aspects of the humanisation of work and the 
quality of working life 

Main areas covered are the relationships between working conditions and job 
satisfaction, new forms of work organisation, and the economic cost and benefits 
of these new organisational arrangements. 

ISBN 92-2-101803-2 £4.45 


Teachers’ pay 

Drawing on material relating to the public sector of education in over 70 
countries, this new study examines in a world-wide context teachers’ pay and 
the purchasing power of teachers’ earnings. 
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Women workers and society: International perspectives 

Foreword by Helvi Sipila 
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remuneration and employment, but also in political life, trade union representa- 
tion and social security protection, in an attempt to get at their causes and to 
suggest how social policy might be used to eliminate them. 
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Report of the Director-General of the International Labour Office and 
Declaration of Principles and Programme of Action adopted by the Tripartite 
World Conference on Employment. 

This volume aims to stimulate and guide international action to overcome 
unemployment and poverty. “What is remarkable about this ILO study is that 
it shows just how much could be done for so many for so little.” (International 
Herald Tribune, Paris) 
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THE ILLUSION 
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FOREWORD BY 
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The soccer hooligans of the ’7os, the Mods and 
Rockers of the 60s, the Teddy Boys of the ’50s— 
these are all manifestations of man’s instinct to 
contain his natural aggression through ritual. 
Throughout history ‘aggro’ has been essential for 
survival and social life, and Peter Marsh here 
gives a fascinating account of the phenomenon, 
drawing examples from all stages of mankind’s 
development as well as from the animal world. 
He ends with a timely warning of the dangers of 
interfering in activities wrongly assumed to be 
disordered and senseless but which are vital if we 
are to cope with inherent hostility. 

zoth July £5.95 
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The dominant ideology thesis* 


ABSTRACT 


A good deal of research and theory construction in the sociology of 
knowledge relies on the ‘dominant ideology thesis’. This thesis suggests 
that there is in most societies a set of beliefs which dominates all 
others and which, through its incorporation in the consciousness of 
subordinate classes, tends to inhibit the development of radical 
political dissent. In this article we propose a number of reinterpreta- 
tions of this thesis which at present systematically ignores the effect of 
the dominant ideology on the dominant class. There is good evidence 
that the subordinate classes are not incorporated into the dominant 
ideology and that, by contrast, the dominant classes are deeply 
penetrated by and incorporated within the dominant belief system. 
In most societies the apparatus of transmission of the dominant 
ideology is not very efficient and, in any event, is typically directed at 
the dominant rather than the subordinate class. We conclude that 
there is no well marked dominant ideology in the later phases of 
capitalism. Thus, the dominant ideology has the function of main- 
taining the dominant class’s control over property in feudalism and 
early capitalism. In late capitalism, however, the changing nature of 
the dominant class in terms of a partial divorce between ownership 
and control means that the dominant ideology ceases to be crucial 
for the coherence of the dominant class. 


INTRODUQTION 


The view that religion, or more generally common culture, can be 
manipulated to the political advantage of the dominant class can be 
traced back through the rational criticism of the Enlightenment 
philosophes to Plato’s ‘golden lie’. However, the main impetus for 
contemporary analysis of dominant ideologies comes from Marx and 
Engels’ The German Ideology and, partly through the influence of Marxism 
on the sociology of knowledge, the thesis occurs in many areas of 
sociological research, particularly in studies of politics and culture. Its 
argument is, very basically, that there is in most class societies a 
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pervasive set of beliefs that broadly serves the interests of the dominant 
class. This dominant ideology is then adopted by subordinate classes 
which are thereby prevented from formulating any effective opposition. 
A number of assumptions and implications in this conventional position 
require further examination, in particular the notion that capitalist 
societies require a dominant ideology to ensure the continuing political 
superiority of the dominant class. 

In criticizing the dominant ideology thesis here we examine the 
position of subordinate classes in feudalism, early and late capitalism, 
in order to show that these classes rarely, or never, shared the ideology 
of the dominant class. The role of ideology in feudalism and early 
capitalism was to ensure the accumulation and inheritance of property 
which had the effect of creating some political coherence within the 
dominant class. The limitations on the spread of dominant ideologies 
throughout class society were to some extent a consequence of the fact 
that these societies did not possess an institutional machinery for 
disseminating the beliefs of dominant classes. In late capitalism? there 
are important changes in the development of institutions which can 
carry dominant values (such as the centralization of compulsory 
education), but we suggest that there is still no requirement for a clearly 
defined dominant ideology because of changes in the nature ofdominant 
classes. Given the historical scope of this examination, evidence for 
certain sections of the argument is necessarily schematic. Our aim is 
primarily to suggest various ways of reinterpreting existing studies of 
ideology in relation to class structure. In the course of this reinterpreta- 
tion, we wish to focus on a question which has been rarely or inade- 
quately posed, namely, what is the function of the dominant ideology 
for the dominant class? The stages in our argument (the ideological 
conditions of various forms of social organization, the presence of 
institutional means of dissemination, the place of ideology in late 
capitalism) are not intended to be logically dependent on each other. 
Each section of the paper is thus a relatively autonomous contribution 
to the debate about dominant ideologies. 


MARX’S TWO THEORIES OF IDEOLOGY 


Marx and Engels can be said to have developed, at least implicitly, two 
theories of ideology. The first is based on the formula from the Preface 
that ‘social being determines consciousness’ which is usually interpreted 
as ‘social class determines consciousness’. Each class by virtue of its 
particular relationship to the means of production and out of its general 
conditions of existence generates for itself (typically through the medium 
of class intellectuals) a culture which gives expression to its material 
conditions. Since social classes have different economic circumstances, 
they also have different interests, so that ideas grasp, represent and 
promote separate interests. In short, each class forms its own system of 
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_ beliefs, the character of which is determined by the particular interests 
of the class. As Marx says in The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, 


Upon the different forms of property, upon the social conditions of 
existence, rises an entire superstructure of distinct and peculiarly 
formed sentiments, illusions, modes of thought and views of life. The 
entire class creates and forms them through tradition and upbringing.® 


The second theory, again from the Preface, claims that ‘the economic 
structure of society, the real foundation’ determines ‘a legal and 
political superstructure’. The theory that the base determines the 
superstructure can be rendered in terms of class relations by noting that 
the base (relations and forces of production) is associated with dominant 
and subordinate classes which exercise functions of (in capitalism) 
labour and capital. The base determines the superstructure in the sense 
that each mode of production has a dominant class which generates a 
dominant ideology; the effect of the dominant ideology is to facilitate 
the subordination of the working class. The classical version of this 
theory is to be found in The German Ideology where Marx and Engels 
assert that the ideas of 


the ruling class are in every epoch the ruling ideas, i.e. the class which 
is the ruling material force of society, is at the same time its ruling 
intellectual force.® 


Since each mode of production has a dominant class which controls 
both material and mental production, each mode of production has a 
dominant ideology. The dominant class is able to impose its system of 
beliefs on all other classes. The adoption of the ideology of the ruling 
class by dominated classes helps to inhibit the development of a 
revolutionary consciousness and thereby contributes to the reproduction 
of existing conditions of the appropriation of surplus labour. 

The two theories are potentially in conflict with one another. The 
first suggests that each class forms its own system of belief in accordance 
with its own particular interests which will be basically at variance with 
those of other classes. The second suggests that all classes share in the 
system of belief imposed by the dominant class. For example, according 
to the theory of ‘ruling ideas’, the British working class in the nineteenth 
century should have shared the same beliefs as the bourgeoisie. However, 
when Engels wrote about the working class, his commentary illustrates 
the ‘social being’ theory of beliefs, namely that each class has its own 
beliefs: 


The bourgeoisie has more in common with every other nation of the 
earth than with the workers in whose midst it lives. The workers 
speak other dialects, have other thoughts and ideals, other customs 
and moral principles, a different religion and other politics than those 
of the bourgeoisie. * 
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The separate interests and material conditions of the two classes 
produce two cultures rather than a dominant ideology imposed by a 
class which owns the means of mental production. 

It would be possible to suggest various arguments whereby these 
apparently contradictory theories could be reconciled. In the case of the 
British working class, one might argue that, for example, their reformist 
consciousness was overdetermined by both the dominant ideology of the 
capitalist class and their own class-based beliefs. Our argument in later 
sections of this paper will be that this type of solution is not entirely 
satisfactory. Most conventional Marxist theories, and more generally 
sociological theories dependent on them, eventually come down to an 
implicit imagery of class/ideological relations in which one class (the 
ruling class) does something to another class which is underneath it. 
The result has been that Marxist theories often obscure the relationship 
of dominant class to dominant ideology. There is sometimes an admis- 
sion that dominant classes do believe in their own ideology but we still 
need to ask what are the consequences of this for the organization of 
class relations. By raising this type of question, it is possible to pinpoint 
the analytical weaknesses of conventional interpretations which rely 
too heavily on convenient slogans like ‘religion is the opium of the 
masses’. 

The force of the potential conflict between the two theories of ideology 
can be underlined by observing that this issue in Marxism is endemic to 
contemporary sociology in general. For example, there is a similar 
analytic problem in Parsons’ theory of socialization in dominant values 
through the cultural mechanisms of the family, church and school. The 
centrality of values as a theoretical solution for ‘the problem of order’ 
has made it difficult to produce a theory of the emergence and main- 
tenance of deviant, sub-cultural value systems in relation to deviant 
behaviour. In The Social System, Parsons simply treats deviant role 
behaviour as a product of inadequate socialization; more typically, 
sociologists rely on Durkheimian assumptions about the effects of 
deviance on boundary maintenance. The problem for functionalists, 
however, arises most critically in the case of modern, differentiated 
social systems which are characterized by cultural pluralism. Differen- 
tiation produces social systems which are highly adapted to their 
societal environment, but it also creates a legitimation crisis,” which 
arises from competing and diverse sets of beliefs. Berger and Luckmann’s 
answer appears to be that, while pluralism does indeed generate crises, 
there exists a bed-rock (‘sedimentation’) of taken-for-granted beliefs 
which are sufficient to make everyday worlds manageable.’ The point 
of these observations is not to assess the adequacy of functionalist 
theories of knowledge but merely to point out the similarity of analytic 
difficulties in functionalist sociology and Marxism. Functionalists are 
committed both to the notion that a common value system is a necessary 
condition for the existence of a social system, and to the theory of 
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structural differentiation which creates pluralistic value systems. 
Marxists are committed to a theory of ‘ruling ideas’ and to the theory 
that each class, because of its own interests, has its own unique 
culture. 

These two Marxist theories of ideology also raise problems of a more 
methodological character; both have to provide some specification of 
what will count as ‘the dominant ideology’ or ‘the ideology of a class’. 
For example, many Marxist theories of culture tend to render the doc- 
trine as being one about those systems of belief that are particularly 
obvious. Thus in studying a particular society’s culture the dominant 
ideology is taken to be that which is ‘obvious’ or most widely available 
in written texts; it is simply that set of beliefs which occurs statistically 
most frequently in a sample of cultural products. The problem, 
however, is not merely one of content analysis; it is that the obvious 
ideology may be that appropriate to the dominant class but it may also 
not be. The nature of this ideology will depend on the constitution and 
class relationships of the intellectual stratum. That is, the most perva- 
sive system of belief may be that appropriate to a rising but not yet 
dominant class. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, for example, 
individualist doctrines of all kinds were prominent, although they are 
beliefs that are often said to be appropriate to a capitalist class that was 
not then economically or politically dominant. Everything in cases of 
this kind depends on the character of the apparatus that creates and 
distributes knowledge and opinion, and, in particular, on the constitu- 
tion and class affiliation of the intellectual stratum. Intellectuals are not 
always closely bound to the dominant class and, when they are not, it is 
not unlikely that the most pervasive beliefs will not be those of the 
dominant class. In sum, conventional interpretations of the dominant 
ideology thesis often do not indicate how such ideologies are to be 
identified, and are equally unspecific about their actual content. 


THE DOMINANT IDEOLOGY AND SOQGIAL OLASSES 


The basic assumption of the ‘ruling ideas’ model is that the dominant 
class, because it controls the means of mental production, is able to 
force, or at least ensure, that the dominated classes think their thoughts 
within the concepts provided by the belief systems of the dominant class. 
It may even be that the rebellions and protests of the subordinate 
classes are expressed through the medium of the dominant ideology 
since articulate, oppositional forms of thought are not available. At the 
very least, the theory must assume that there is a common culture in 
which all classes share and that the content and themes of that common 
culture are dictated by the dominant class. In fact it is typically the case 
that subordinate classes do not believe (share, accept) the dominant 
ideology which has far more significance for the integration and control 
of the dominant class itself. 
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In Capital, Marx states that 


the mode of production of material life dominates the development 
of social, political and intellectual life generally . . . is very true for 
our own times, in which material interests preponderate, but not for 
the middle ages, in which Catholicism, nor for Athens and Rome, 
where politics, reigned supreme.® 


This observation by Marx has been elaborated by Marxists like 
Althusser and Poulantzas? to mean that the economic base determines 
which structure (politics, ideology or the economic) in any given mode 
of production is dominant. Briefly, this view of political and ideological 
structures means that certain modes of production may require func- 
tional support from ‘non-economic factors’. In feudalism, for example, 
where peasants by customary right have certain privileges over the use 
of land, extra-economic means (political/ideological structures) are 
required in order to extract labour-service from the peasantry. Hence, 
Poulantzas wants to argue that religion was a dominant region of the 
ideological structure in societies characterized by the feudal mode of 
production. This theory would imply, in terms of the ‘ruling ideas’ 
model, that the peasantry shared the religion of feudal lords or, to 
employ a term favoured by Poulantzas, the peasantry were ‘contami- 
nated’ by the ideology of the landlords with the effect that their 
revolutionary interests were impeded. 

In general, there are good grounds for believing that the European 
peasantry existed outside the ambit of the dominant Christian orthodoxy 
of the Church as a ruling institution. The peasantry were symbolically 
separated from the official mysteries of the Church by the liturgical 
rituals; whereas in the early Church the priest had celebrated Mass 
facing the people, in the medieval period 


he turned his back on them and retreated to the fastnesses of the 
sanctuary, separated from the people’s part of the Church by a 
forbidding screen. Finally, the Mass was read in a tongue the people 
could not understand.1! 


On the face of it, the development of the confessional in the thirteenth 
century as a public, compulsory obligation on all believers under the 
monopoly of the Church which distributed grace from the Treasury of 
Merit, would look like strong evidence for ‘the ruling ideas’ model. The 
problem is that, while the peasantry probably only attended a short 
shrift on major and minor festivals and while absenteeism was rife, the 
nobility had spiritual directors in constant attendance. It would seem 
odd that the dominant class should be more plagued by problems of 
guilt and conformity than the dominated classes. Some doctrines in 
secular as well as religious use, might also be seen as candidates for the 
function of the dominant ideology. The ‘Great Chain of Being’,!® for 
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instance, was a theory of the ranking of all beings in the universe, 
starting with God and the angels, working through the various condi- 
tions of men, and ending with the animals. Although such a doctrine 
appeared to give religious and even natural sanction to the feudal social 
order, it was simply not generally available to the peasantry since it was 
so often couched in an intellectualized form. 

Religion is often cited as the dominant ideology of the feudal period. 
However, another example would be the role of theocratic theories of 
kingship in medieval society. Kingship was legitimated on one of two 


_ principles. The popular (ascending) theory suggested that the king was 


a landlord who, like other landlords, had responsibilities to society and 
was answerable to the community for the exercise of his privileges. The 
sacramental (descending) theory stated that the king was above 
society and responsible to God not men. A dominant ideology of this 
sort should presumably serve to legitimate kingship to the subordinate 
class, but in practice the main significance of the debate over the nature 
of kingship was to establish a relationship between barons and the king. 
The doctrine of theocratic kingship was utilized to justify the king to his 
barons, not to the peasantry. 

These issues concerning the religiosity of the peasantry and the 


"institutional dominance of the Church bear directly on the problem of 


secularization. While many sociologists of religion have been committed 
to the historical myth that the feudal period was an ‘age of faith’, 
Martin Goodridge!® has recently re-examined comprehensively the 
contemporary evidence on religion among the peasantry in France, 
Italy and England to show that the peasantry was generally alienated 
from the orthodox beliefs and institutions of the official Church. While 
the rural clergy were symbolically influential, they were often an 


> unreliable channel for Christian belief; they were, even in nineteenth- 


century France, too badly educated to provide sermons. 14 Throughout 
the medieval period, the Church appears to have experienced great 
difficulty in ensuring that some of its minimal requirements, such as the 
Easter communion, were adhered to by the poorer sections of the laity.15 


~ Our argument here is probably most aptly summarized by the religious 


sociologist, Gabriel Le Bras: 


Catholicism was the ruler’s religion. Civil registers were kept by the 
priests. Basic acts of Christian life were imposed by canon law. 
Orthodoxy was strictly enforced to discourage heresy and schism. 
Christianity came to be the religion of the French by virtue of the 
monarchical constitution. 18 


Official Christianity appears to have been relatively unsuccessful in 
securing the rural peasantry within the precise confines of orthodox 
belief and practice. 

A similar kind of argument applies to early capitalist societies. Again 


- the conventional view is that there was a dominant ideology which 
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infected the working class. It is suggested, for example, that individual- 
ism, especially as expressed in the doctrines of the British utilitarians, 
was the key component of the dominant ideology of the bourgeoisie and 
penetrated all features of bourgeois political economy, morality and 
religion. Bourgeois political economy (laissez faire, the night-watchman 
state, the individual conscience) is usually regarded as the dominant 
ideology of a social class which was economically and politically trium- 
phant after 1850.1” There are a number of problems with this interpre- 
tation. The syndrome of beliefs associated with individualism has a very 
ancient ancestry and this makes it difficult to connect individualism in 
any specific way with modern bourgeois capitalism. For example, 
Goldmann’s The Philosophy of the Enlightenment?® connects the beliefs 
concerned with contract, individualism, free will, universalism and 
equality with the rise of commercial markets as early as the thirteenth 
century. Similarly, Chenu!® traces the rise of the individual, subjective 
conscience and the transformation of morality from objective laws to 
subjective intention from the growth of urban markets in the thirteenth 
century. In Britain, clear indications of ‘bourgeois culture’ (indi- 
vidualism, conscience, rights, contract) can plainly be found in the 
seventeenth century. The implication of these analyses of the early 
origins of ‘bourgeois culture’ is that the so-called dominant ideology of 
early capitalism was in fact the ideology, not of a dominant class, but of 
an ascendant class. The doctrines of the autonomous, subjective indi- 
vidual were used by the commercial, ascending bourgeoisie to criticize 
and challenge the ideological status quo. Further, this oppositional and 
pristine individualism becomes very much altered as the capitalist mode 
of production becomes established. This development can be most 
clearly seen in the evolution of British utilitarianism. Bentham’s studies 
of the British legal system were an attack on conventional jurisprudence 
which he regarded as serving the interests of the landed aristocracy 
rather than the bourgeoisie. Benthamite philosophy was an attack on 
the ‘sinister interests’ which prevailed in parliament (that is, the over- 
representation of aristocratic families). By contrast, the later philosophy 
of J. S. Mill had much more conservative implications. Mill, frightened 
by the prospect of an uneducated working class controlling parliament 
and influenced by de Toqueville’s study of American democracy, wrote 
to defend parliamentary institutions for the benefit of the middle class 
which was being undermined by a proletarian mass.*° Towards the end 
of classical utilitarian individualism, Spencer attempted to provide an 
evolutionist defence of the individual against state intervention in a 
period when the state was becoming increasingly important for British 
capitalism (in education, sanitation, town planning, economic protec- 
tion, overseas expansion). Even if we did assume that individualism was 
the dominant ideology of capitalism, it would be difficult to show that 
the working class in British capitalism actually adhered to these beliefs. 
At best, it might be possible to show that the labour aristocracy was 
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~ utilitarian and that as the labour aristocracy became increasingly 
influential in the leadership of the trade unions after the 1880s, working 
class beliefs were ‘contaminated’ by the dominant ideology. 
There are, of course, a number of other candidates for the role of ‘the 
dominant ideology’ in early capitalism. One such is Methodism. 
Thompson has argued that 


Methodism obtained its greatest success in serving simultaneously as 
the religion of the industrial bourgeoisie . .. and of wide sections of 
the proletariat.*1 


ng In the debate over Methodism from Halévy to Simmel, ‘Thompson’s 
argument does, of course, have some support, but the strength of his 
position is weakened when one considers that, after the great boom in 
Methodism (in terms of membership/population ratios) between 1800 
and 1850, all branches of Methodism never amounted to more than 
3% per cent of the total population.** Radical working-class Methodists 
tended to leave their predominantly petty bourgeois chapels because of 
the ‘no politics rule’ which successfully divorced religion from political 
struggle.*3 The problem of any argument which would regard religion 
_ in general as an aspect of the dominant ideology of capitalism is that the 
7 working class was largely ‘unchurched’ by 1851.24 It is difficult to see 
- how the churches could efficiently and effectively dispense the ‘opium 
‘of the masses’ when the working class were absent from the churches. 
The counter-argument would be that, while the organized churches 
had failed to secure the allegiance of the working class to the dominant 
ideology, the working class were still dominated by ‘Victorian morality’ 
and religion through other, sometimes unofficial, means. The dominant 
Victorian moral norms of respectability, sexual puritanism, aspiration 
y and asceticism were in fact the norms of the working class. Unfor- 
tunately, this secondary argument is also totally unconvincing. Engels’ 
view that the two classes of Victorian Britain were two races apart with 
~a different religions, moralities and politics is much closer to the mark. 
_ Primary and secondary evidence all point to the fact that, in terms of 
å religion and morality, the working class and the capitalist class occupied 
separate cultures.*5 It is worth recalling that Weber’s extensive research 
in the comparative sociology of religion led him to the view that the 
modern working class is “characterized by indifference to or rejection of 
religion’ because in capitalist conditions 
“the sense of dependence on one’s own achievements is supplanted by a 
consciousness of dependence on purely social factors, market condi- 
~ tions, and power relationships guaranteed by law .. . the rationalism 
of the proletariat, like that of the bourgeoisie of developed capitalism 
. .. cannot in the nature of the case easily possess a religious character 
and certainly cannot easily generate a religion.* 


* Attempts by English capitalists like William Ibbotson, the owner of a 
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Sheffield steel works, to use Christianity to discipline factory workers 
were, as a consequence, repeatedly unsuccessful.37 

So far we have argued that in feudalism and early capitalism, there is 
little convincing evidence to suggest that the subordinate classes 
accepted the dominant ideology. In late capitalism the position is more 
complicated. Thus, it is often argued that there is a dominant ideology 
which is a major factor in inhibiting the development of a revolutionary 
consciousness in the working class. Miliband, for example, draws on 
Gramsci’s concept of hegemony to suggest that there is, in Western 
capitalist societies, ‘a process of massive indoctrination’. This is 
achieved as ‘the result of a permanent and pervasive effort, conducted 
through a multitude of agencies’ and specifically by the effort of mem- 
bers of the dominant classes who ‘are able, by virtue of their position, 
for instance as employers, to dissuade members of the subordinate 
classes, if not from holding, at least from voicing unorthodox views’.2* 
However, most contemporary sociological research rejects the ‘dominant 
ideology’ view in favour of an account of British working class culture 
which stresses its dualistic character. There has recently been a great 
deal of work on this issue and, although there are clearly differences of 
emphasis between various authors, the overall conclusion is that 
working class consciousness is characterized by a fluctuating relation- 
ship between ‘dominant’ and ‘subordinate’ conceptions. For example, 
Hill in a recent study of dockworkers * concluded that workers would 
adopt more ‘militant’ postures in concrete situations, like the issue of 
trade unionism at the workplace, than they would towards more 
abstract questions, like the significance of trade union power at the 
national level. Again, Mann concludes that ‘at every turn we have been 
confronted by a profound dualism in the worker’s situation and his 
consciousness. . . . Surges of class consciousness are continually undercut 
by economism and capitalism survives’.*1 Parkin sees the normative 
order as being made up of three competing meaning systems—a 
dominant value system, a subordinate value system which promotes 
accommodative responses to inequality, and a radical value system 
which promotes opposition. Thus, in ‘most Western societies all three 
meaning-systems tend to influence the social and political perceptions 
of the sub-ordinate class’®* although it is still the case that different 
groups will have differential access to each of the three. Other writers?? 
suggest that two forms of consciousness, the dominant ideology and a 
form of oppositional belief, coexist in the working class and are in 
tension with one another. Each system of belief comes to the surface at 
different times. The latter is mobilized in periods ot conflict, particularly 
in strikes, while the former is adopted as a set of beliefs appropriate to 
more peaceable times. In sum, we suggest that, at least, the literature 
demonstrates the minimum conclusion necessary for our argument, 
namely that subordinate classes in contemporary capitalism do not 
straightforwardly adopt the dominant ideology. 
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The conclusion that dominant ideologies are not held, or are held in 
a moderated way, by subordinate classes, clearly conflicts with the 
conventional ‘ruling ideas’ model. Further, this model has little to say 
about the manner in which the dominant classes do or do not hold the 
dominant ideology. This problem is thought to be of little significance 
and the only relevant point seems to be that the dominant classes should 
not be seen as cynically manipulating the dominated classes; they do 
believe what they say. We wish to argue that just as the dominated 
classes do not hold the dominant ideology, the dominant classes do. This 
implies a redirection of sociological interests, for the chief impact of 
dominant beliefs is on the dominant not the dominated classes. To use 
another vocabulary, the prime function of the dominant ideology is 
towards the dominant class. To some extent we have already made this 
point in the earlier discussion. The dominant classes have been both the 
bearers and the recipients of orthodox religiosity, of conventional 
morality and conformist politics. While the shrift of the peasant was 
short and infrequent, the confessions of nobles under the guidance of 
spiritual directors was long and permanent. Attempts to enforce regular 
confessions on the poor usually drove the laity from the Church.*4 
Again the doctrines of individualism and utilitarianism were not 
formulated or appreciated by the working class; they were abstract 
theories produced by intellectuals. Even to the extent that individualism 
moulded religious beliefs, the dominated classes remained relatively 
untouched. Again the ‘true’ believers in the personal morality of the 
Victorian period were the bourgeoisie. 


THE APPARATUS OF TRANSMISSION 


The effect of our argument so far is to turn the conventional ruling 
ideas model on its head for we have suggested that, in terms of what 
people believe, the dominant ideology has a greater impact on the 
dominant classes than on the dominated. This conclusion is supported 
by some consideration of the apparatus by which beliefs are created and 
transmitted. This is an area in which the classical Marxist theory is 
comparatively weak. In that theory the ruling class has to ‘persuade’ 
subordinate classes of the truth and moral relevance of a set of beliefs 
which are contrary to the interests of the subordinate class. This would 
seem to imply the existence of an extremely powerful set of agencies 
which transmit beliefs downwards from the dominant classes and it has 
often seemed difficult to show that the agencies available are that 
powerful. We now attempt to argue that the apparatuses of transmission 
of belief are not very efficient in reaching the subordinate clasess, and 
moreover, are more likely to affect the dominant class. For example, in 
feudal societies, the Church, in the form of preachers, mendicant monks 
and priests, constituted the main agent of transmission of the ideological 
structure. However, the actual practice of the Church was to erect both 
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language and ritual barriers between peasant laity and priesthood, In 
addition the medieval Church was characterized by massive regional, 
national and cultural diversities. In these respects the teachings of the 
Church were likely to be impenetrable to the peasantry but less so to the 
rather more literate dominant class who in any case would have had 
close personal contact with the priesthood.®5 In early capitalism, as we 
have already indicated, the Church was even less open to the subordi- 
nate classes, and at this time the apparatus of transmission was probably 
at its weakest. However, the development of mass education and a 
system of mass communication do seem to promise a more effective 
apparatus. Nonetheless it could be argued that the education available 
to the elite, particularly in the nineteenth and the first half of the 
twentieth century, is a great deal more intensive and more likely to be 
formative of a coherent set of beliefs than that provided for the subordi- 
nate classes.36 We conclude that, until fairly recently, the dominant 
classes were greatly more exposed to the apparatus of ideological 
distribution than were the subordinate classes and that they still are 
exposed to at least the same degree. One can suggest that the fact that 
the apparatus has become potentially more efficient is one of the reasons 
that subordinate classes in contemporary society have been drawn more 
closely into the dominant ideology. Therefore, we do not wish to argue 
that the dominant ideology is never believed by the subordinate classes, 
only that it is more pertinent for the dominant classes. It could be 
argued that any ideological incorporation is a secondary effect of the 
development of the educational system. 

‘ These arguments prompt the suggestion that the dominant ideology 
does not function to secure compliance from the dominated classes. 
Indeed it might be said that compliance of this kind (or even pragmatic 
acceptance) is irrelevant as long as there are other mechanisms of 
coercion. In British feudalism, the struggle for control of the means of 
production was settled eventually by enclosures, not religion. The 
alternative to ideological compliance is, however, not inevitably to resort 
to force. The conventional Marxist ‘ruling ideas’ model is, at least 
covertly, tinged with Weberianism; it rests partly on the assumption 
that without continuous legitimation social actors will not accept a 
social system which relies on the frequent employment of naked force. 
For conventional Marxism, the dominant ideology has the effect of 
making power appear legitimate in the eyes of the dominated class. 
While the ruling class may well desire a situation in which subordinate 
classes accept existing class relations as legitimate or God given, there is 
a sense in which this form of compliance may be unnecessary. In modes 
of production where the subordinate classes have been alienated from 
the means of production (for example, competitive capitalism), the fact 
that workers have to labour to live will itself constitute a permanent 
pressure towards their co-optation (Marx’s ‘the dull compulsion of 
economic relations’). One illustration of this pressure can be found in 
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_ the fact that peasant opposition to feudal authority was typically 
> seasonal since, particularly at harvest time, the conditions of everyday 

: life in peasant agriculture systematically inhibited active, sustained 
; opposition.®? Similarly, banditry was a seasonal occupation of un- 
attached men.*§ In capitalism, the ‘coercion of everyday life’ is rein- 
forced by the fact that urban workers during economic crises cannot 
return to self-sufficiency off the land; the same also holds for agricultural 
wage labourers. In capitalism, especially before unionization, the 
working class is effectively controlled by everyday exigencies in that 
capitalists decompose labour by employing migrant, women or child 
labourers, extend the working day or ensure that necessary labour time 
is at the bare minimum. We do not of course wish to exaggerate our 
argument with the claim that the coercion of the workplace or the 
routine of everyday life is a complete explanation of working class 
quiescence and that ideology is completely irrelevant. However, we do 
wish to suggest that the importance of ideological compliance is exag- 
gerated and that the real significance of the dominant ideology lies in 
the organization of the dominant class rather than in the subordination 
of dominated classes. 


' THE IDEOLOGICAL STRUGTURE OF LATE CAPITALISM 


In earlier parts of this paper we argued that the working class in late 
capitalism does not in any straightforward sense adopt the dominant 
ideology. The best interpretation of working class consciousness is that 
it is dualistic, involving some accommodation with the dominant 
ideology. Connected with this feature is the greater efficiency of the 
apparatus of transmission of dominant beliefs. In sum, our argument 
that dominant ideology functions for the dominant rather than sub- 
ordinate class has to be expressed less forcefully for the contemporary 
phase of capitalism than for either feudalism or competitive capitalism, 
although the general drift of the argument can still be sustained. 

We now have to re-examine these arguments by considering the 
ideological structure of monopoly capitalism. This is a large subject, 
and our comments are necessarily brief and schematic. Again, our main 
intention is to cast doubt on the conventional interpretation. 

Sociological interpretations of the ideological structure of late 
capitalism are notable for their lack of specificity, but, more importantly, 

_ for their bewildering variety. The reader is offered an enormous range 
' of characterizations of belief ranging from the advocacy of the rights of 
_, private property to doctrines of utilitarianism. We will argue in the last 

| section of this paper that many of these characterizations are anachron- 
'| istic in the sense that they are more appropriate to early capitalist 
j societies. However, the diversity of dominant ideologies on offer may 
indicate more than a simple failure to agree since it may suggest that 
5 there are good grounds for supposing that there is no strongly marked 
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dominant ideology in modern capitalist societies. Whereas moral belief __ 
played an important function in the ideology of early capitalism, tł- 
moral region of ideology is more or less irrelevant in late capitalism fc: 
supporting the economic and political place of the dominant class. - 
More precisely we would like to argue that there is only a very weakly 
defined dominant ideology and there is considerable ‘pluralization of 
life-worlds’.3® The net effect is that there is a lesser degree of ideological 
coherence in late capitalist societies than in the others that we have | 
discussed. That there are paradoxes in this position will be plain, since 
it involves taking seriously the conclusions, though not the reasoning, of 
two arguments often thought to be discredited, namely the ‘End of * 
Ideology’ thesis, and the view that the diversity of opinion and belief in 
the modern world is sociologically significant. ; 

In the 1950s political sociology claimed that advanced capitalism was 
characterized by the end of ideology. The liberal ideologies of the 
West had solved the major institutional problems of political participa- 
tion with the result that the ideologies of the Left, which presupposed 
class conflict, were now irrelevant. A typical response to this thesis was . 
to provide evidence of continuing class struggle, social inequality and ' 
ideological confrontation. Thus, Miliband in The State in Capitalist 
Society pointed to the crucial role of legitimating institutions (family, ' 
church, school, mass media) in maintaining and justifying the capitalist . 
system of class inequality. More recently, Westergaard and Resler have 
argued that the ideology of private property, individualism and achieve- . 
ment is closely connected with continued existence of social inequalities. 
The oddity of this reply to the end of ideology thesis is that it regards the 
supposed dominant ideology of early capitalism (such as laissez-faire 
liberalism) to be also the dominant ideology of late capitalism. This type 
of theoretical response consequently ignores major changes in the 
institutional forms of capitalism (such as changes in forms of ownership, 
control and possession) and changes in the nature of the capitalist class. 
In fact, the ideology of owners of small capitalist firms in the private 
sector is frequently in opposition to the beliefs and interests of large. 
capitalist enterprises, multinational firms and the state industries. ! 
These conflicts between different sectors of capital find part of their 
ideological expression in Britain in policy struggles within the Con-. 
servative Party between different groups who represent conflicting 
interests within capital. Since early and late capitalism in Britain are 
still based on a form of socio-economic organization where profit is 
‘privately appropriated, it is to be expected that beliefs and institutions 
connected with the support of private property would continue to play 
an important part in the ideological system of capitalism, but it is 
difficult to claim that this feature of the ideology of capitalism is: 
dominant. 

The end of ideology thesis focused on the issue of whether the, 
subordinate classes were no longer committed to radical alternative: 
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2, politics. We would suggest a reinterpretation of this issue by looking at 
the commitment of the dominant class to various ideologies. It could be 
iclaimed that the dominant class was characterized by an end of ideology 
‘in the 1950s and early 1960s in Britain in the limited sense that the 


- T various components of the dominant class converged on a common 


political platform, namely the ‘welfare consensus’.41 For example, in 
the post-war era there was at least minimal agreement over the mixed 
economy, industrial efficiency, the importance of welfare provision, the 
need for formal equality of opportunity in education and so on. 
Identification with this form of consensual politics represented a balance 
between the interests of various sections of society, although its net 
effect was to favour the interests of one particular fraction of capital. 
The so-called ‘dominant ideology’ of late capitalism is thus at 
best an uneven and uneasy amalgam of assumptions about private 
property and about the importance of state intervention in economic 
life. 

Our reinterpretation of the end of ideology thesis involves the claim 
that there is no decisive, clearly articulated and uniform set of beliefs 
which provides comprehensive coherence for the dominant class. 
Another manner of expressing this position would be to suggest that 
there has been a proliferation or pluralization of beliefs, world-views 
and ideologies, an argument very familiar to sociologists. We would 
argue that the proliferation of world-views, though confined mostly to 


` + the moral sphere, is significant. One index of the end of a central ideo- 


logy in the region of morality is the development of certain doctrines in 
moral philosophy where it is no longer possible to specify in any coherent, 
authoritative fashion what will count as ‘duty’ or ‘responsibility’. The 
changes m moral philosophy from Moore to Ayer presents an ethical 
map ‘of the transitions within the capitalist mode of production.‘ 


A Of caurse, the fact that pluralism and secularization appear to attend 


the differentiation and specialization of social systems has been specifi- 
cally commented on by sociologists. For example, Berger and Luckmann 
claim that in a pluralistic society there exists 


a shared core universe taken for granted as such, and different partial 
universes coexisting in a state of mutual accommodation . . . outright 
conflict between ideologies has been replaced by varying degrees of 
tolerance or even cooperation, 44 


AN ALTERNATIVE EXPLANATION? 


In the earlier parts of this paper we have argued, as against the con- 
ventional ‘ruling-ideas model’, that (1) subordinate classes in general do 


` not hold the dominant ideology (2) ruling classes generally do hold it (3) 


. consideration of the apparatus of transmission of belief lends plausibility 
. to (1) and (2), and (4) in modern capitalism there is not such a 
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well-defined dominant ideology. Completeness would require a well 
constructed alternative theory of the dominant ideology which would 
account for these phenomena. We do not attempt such a theory. Rather 


we offer some comments which might form its outline, an outline. 


which is still consistent with Marx’s other postulates. 

We suggest that the dominant ideology is best seen as securing the 
coherence of the dominant class. This is clearly not an argument about 
the requirements of a mode of production at a general, abstract level as 
is provided, for example, by Hindess and Hirst.*® In fact we believe that 
it is impossible to produce a concept of ideology as a requirement at the 
level of mode of production, and that there are in any case important 
difficulties associated with the distinction between pure modes of 
production and concrete social formations.** It could be argued, 
therefore, that our discussion is pitched at an intermediate level in 
the sense that it makes claims about the necessary requirements of 
capitalism as that mode of production developed in a particular kind 
of society. 

In feudalism and early capitalism, the conservation of private 
property—its inheritance, distribution, accumulation and investment— 
was of crucial significance for the continuity and reproduction of rela- 
tions of production. In concrete terms, secure channels for the conserva- 
tion and accumulation of property were necessary conditions of 
existence for the maintenance and expansion of the feudal manor and 
the family firm. Re-formulating Marx, we might express this significance 
by saying that, from this requirement of property, there arose a 
superstructure of political, legal and moral beliefs which grasped at the 
level of ideas, this functional requirement. Private property in land and 
capital required a relatively stable marriage system, clear laws of 
inheritance, principles of legitimacy, adoption and re-marriage. 
The dominant ideology provided this complex of legal, moral and 
religious values which have the function of conserving property. In 
addition, the dominant ideology provided a psychology of guilt which 
inhibited illicit sexuality, disregard of parents’ wishes for suitable mates, 
respect for the (economic) needs of the family. In short, the dominant 
ideology was aimed at preventing ‘marrying out’—an act which 
threatens the continuity and concentration of family wealth. In 
feudalism, it was Catholicism, on the one hand, and the system of 
honour, on the other, which provided the ideological mechanisms for 
insuring the loyalty of sons and daughters to family property. The 
confessional system of family spiritual directors was ideally suited to 
achieving this aim since it provided constant supervision of orthodox 
(conformist) patterns of sexuality, duty and marriage. The dominant 
ideology was only in a very secondary fashion concerned with the 
sexual life of peasants and workers. The stability of peasant families was 
of little interest to landlords concerned with the selection of suitable 
mates and dowries for their sons, the constancy of their spouses and the 
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good behaviour and honour of daughters. One might say that feudal 
lords were as worried by romantic love as they were by the prospect of 
peasant rebellions. 

The religious and moral core of the dominant ideology thus attempted 
to guarantee the family as a mechanism for the conservation of property; 
it functioned to provide a degree of normative coherence in the domi- 
nant class, Other aspects—legal and political—were also significant in 
providing this coherence. The dominant ideology had to minimize the 
possibility of fractions within the dominant class which would challenge 
its coherence. The long struggle in medieval societies over the theocratic 
and feudal character of the king represented such an attempt to estab- 
lish a common basis between barons and the king. The dominant 
ideology was a cultural mechanism which had the role of protecting the 
dominant class from the threats of intra-and inter-class struggles. It 
effectively unified the dominant class by imposing a code of morality 
upon it, by ensuring that members of the class more or less believed the 
same thing. These dominant moralities in feudalism and early capital- 
ism were also markedly inegalitarian, a feature whose effect was to 
separate the dominant class (in its own eyes) from other classes. In 
feudalism, honour was a personal status inherited by noble birth which 
eliminated the peasantry from the circle of cultural value. In early 
capitalism, the ethic of achievement served to define the wealthy as the 
religiously saved. While most commentaries by conventional Marxism 
on the dominant ideology of competitive capitalism have focused on 
political ideology (such as individual political rights), morality was 
probably more significant for the system.*? Furthermore, the accumula- 
tion of capital in early capitalism in Britain was heavily dependent on 
privately generated investment funds, an additional indication of the 
importance of the coherence of the property owning class. 

The existence of a dominant moral ideology does not, of course, imply 
that it will be uniformly imposed on the dominant class without 
opposition from certain strata or fractions within that dominant class. 
The tradition of Courtly Love, for example, was at one level an obvious 
threat to the moral code of the noble family. However, the main themes 
of Courtly Love poetry (humility, courtesy, adultery and romantic 
sexuality), recognized that, since marriage was in fact a contract for the 
security of property, romantic love could only exist outside marriage. 
Courtly Love, while appearing to be a form of deviance within the 
dominant feudal class, in fact gave explicit recognition to the contrac- 
tual significance of marriage for property. This tradition of poetry also 
recognized that romantic love was necessarily ephemeral and insigni- 
ficant when contrasted with the sacred values for which the Church 
stood.4€ Romantic poetry gave expression to a form of aristocratic 
truancy rather than open rebellion. Similarly, the existence of systematic 
prostitution in Victorian London gave tacit support to the idea that 

* marriage was a contract rather than a romantic/sexual relationship. 
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Our argument is that ‘Victorian morality’ with its emphasis on sexual 
control, paternal authority and family loyalty was important for the 
control of family property. We are, of course, aware of contemporary 
reappraisals of the traditional view that all Victorians were sexually 
inhibited. It is in fact quite clear that there were many ‘Other Victor- 
ians’ with secret lives involving pornography, prostitution, homosexual- 
ity and perversion. Our argument for the economic role of Victorian 
moral beliefs does not require that there should be no deviance within 
the dominant classes or their middle class agents. The notion that 
marriage was a contract rather than a sexual union carried with it the 
implication that sexual entertainments had to be sought outside the 


v 


home. Two comments on My Secret Life—a book representative of ^ 


Victorian pornography—are important in this connection.” Firstly, 
the existence of organized prostitution was very much an ‘open secret’ 
especially in London and the large sea-ports. Secondly, this sexual 
autobiography is in many respects an anthropological exploration of 
the sordid underworld associated with certain working class occupations. 
It serves to demonstrate the gulf which separated the working and 
upper classes in terms of moral expectations in Victorian England. The 
deviance of a number of eminent Victorians and the availability of 
organized prostitution and commercialized pornography thus provide 
paradoxical support for the view that there was widespread commitment 
in the dominant class for preserving marriage as a viable economic 
contract. On the basis of his comprehensive study of Victorian sexuality, 
Pearsall comes to the conclusion that the exotic pornographic interests 
of Victorians like Richard Burton, Frederick Hankey and Henry 
Ashbee were the product of a society which was based on a 


conspiracy to keep sex where it belonged—in silence and between 
sheets... . There was hardly room at all for prosaic sex; where sex 
was mentioned it was in nutty, esoteric, exotic... ultra-romantic 
contexts. 5° 


The peculiarities of Victorian pornography and sexual deviance points, 
therefore, to the coherence of ‘family morality’ as the dominant moral 
code of the Victorian capitalist class. 

By contrast the coherence of the dominant class in late capitalism is 
relatively unimportant since the economic functioning of this form is not 
dependent on the existence of a dominant class which retains capital 
within the family structure. For example, monopoly firms (especially 
multinational corporations) are not family firms, they are not privately 
owned, and they do not generally depend on inherited or family capital 
for finance. Instead they have recourse to financial institutions (banks, 
the state, pension funds, stock market). This indicates the real signifi- 
cance of the divorce between ownership and control. It is not that the 
divorce weakens the concept of a dominant class; rather it is that this 


class no longer represents the private ownership and control of capital. * 
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The implication of this argument is that, as compared with early 
capitalism, there is relatively less need for a dominant ideology in 
monopoly capitalism. 

Finally, we should add two points of clarification. Firstly, one 
should not exaggerate the difference between forms or stages of capital- 
ism. For example, we have distinguished between early and late 
capitalism. However these are still forms of capitalism and we suggest 
that associated with any form of capitalism there must be certain 
doctrines or beliefs, in particular those stressing the rights of private 
property. Thus in late capitalism there is still a residue of such beliefs 
though a dominant ideology greatly more extensive than this is not 
present. Secondly, we do not deny the existence of a propertied class in 
late capitalism. We suggest that this is rather an effect of the continued 
private appropriation of profit rather than one of its conditions of 


existence. 
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Witchcraft and the status of women — the 
case of England” 


European witchcraft has long fascinated historians and sociologists and 
one result of this has been a wide range of different, and often competing, 
accounts of this bizarre chapter in European history. There are those 
who believe in both the existence of witches as a malevolent force and 
in the very spirits and demons which they allegedly worshipped. 
Some, on the other hand, dismiss witchcraft (at least in its devil- 
worshipping forms) as pure fabrication, the ‘Myth of Satan and his 
Human Servants’.? Others have discovered in witchcraft the remnants 
of an ancient fertility cult which once rivalled Christianity,® while still 
, others have attributed it to a reaction against the authority of the 
` established Church. 4 

A recent study by Richard Kieckhefer® explains shifts in the nature 
of witch persecution before 1500 in terms of the imposition of the 
concepts of the learned elite upon a traditional culture based upon folk 
magic and sorcery. He suggests that a substitution of diabolism for 
sorcery took place in the fifteenth century in order to align popular 
practices with an Aristotelian orthodoxy which refused to admit magic 
to be an independent type of reality. Sorcery (which gave such inde- 
pendent powers to ritual or potions) was consequently redefined in 
terms of diabolism (in which a supernatural being is the active agent in 
all magic), which was conceptually compatible with the received 

z wisdom of that age. 

This approach is an appealing one, partly because it is based on a 
real attempt to grapple with the extant sources in a critical way, but 
also because it attempts to relate witchcraft accusations to concrete 
ideological mechanisms and to the power of ruling groups to impose 
their definitions of reality upon others. Yet it too is marked by a 
characteristic which is oddly prevalent in the interpretations of witch- 

« craft mentioned above. Despite their conflicting conclusions and the 
debate these have generated, virtually all writers have taken one feature 
of this phenomenon for granted—the fact that the witches persecuted in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were predominantly female. 
This paper is an attempt to redress that imbalance, and by starting 

¥ from precisely this predominance (which meant that accusations against 
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witches were also, generally, accusations against women), it may shed 
some light on current problems in the study of witchcraft in general, and 
English witchcraft in particular. 

That most of those persecuted as witches were women is not in doubt, 
and that the proportion of women to men rose as the level of European 
persecution increased also seems likely. Richard Kieckhefer discovered 
that in the period 1300-1500 about two-thirds of all accused were 
women. A closer examination of his detailed calendar of witch trials 
indicates, however, that many of the male one-third were persecuted in 
the early fourteenth century, and that by the end of this period the 
trials unearthed by Kieckhefer show an overwhelming concern with 
women. It was a trend which continued in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries,’ with authorities from the time of Nider onwards (c. 1435) so 
associating women with witchcraft that the feminine image is now 
unshakeably established. As Rossell Hope Robbins has remarked: 
‘Since the majority of accused witches were women this concept 
predominated and took hold in words and illustrations, coming down 
to modern times in the creations of Walt Disney.’? 

Many writers have concentrated on the scapegoating aspects of witch 
persecution, seeing it as a way of coming to terms with, and explaining, 
social and intellectual conflicts and crises. There are indeed many 
parallels between witch mania in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies and the political or racial ‘witch hunts’ which have occurred more 
recently. In one important respect, however, these approaches too are 
incomplete, for they fail to appreciate that for scapegoating to be 
effective, the group which is singled out, stigmatized and used as the 
central target for a moral panic® must be a credible target. That is, in 
the construction of a successful scapegoat, beliefs, fears and prejudices 
which already exist are normally drawn upon. It is extremely difficult to 
generate a campaign against individuals or groups who are not already 
defined as different or problematic and most forms of religious or 
political persecution are based upon the mobilization of members of a 
majority culture against those already perceived to be apart from that 
culture in important respects. In recent ‘witch hunts’ against com- 
munists in post-war America or Jews in inter-war Germany, the 
formulations of McCarthy or Hitler were directly related to the 
existing (though not always clearly articulated) fears which these 
groups excited among many sections of those societies. In order that 
the idea of scapegoating can be validly applied to the study of European 
witchcraft and those who were so successfully labelled ‘witch’, some 
consideration of contemporary beliefs about those who made up the 
majority of the accused is surely necessary. In the following pages we 
address the questions which are central to any such consideration, and 
which have not always been given the importance they deserve—why 
were women the main objects of witch persecution, and why was the 
scapegoating of women-as-witches so successful ? 
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Such a starting point allows us to develop an explanation for the 
remarkable consistency of European conceptions of witchcraft, for the 
> equal zeal with which witches were persecuted in societies like Calvinist 
Scotland or Catholic France, and for a problem which all varieties of 
witchcraft historians have found particularly troublesome; why the 
English experience of witchcraft was so different, in quantitative and 
qualitative terms, from that of most other nations. For if there is one set of 
attitudes which was dispersed and which cut across doctrinal differences 
more than most it was that relating to those who made up the bulk of 
the accused: women. The status of women in the middle ages was low, 
even in the earlier period of ‘courtly love’. As Eileen Power has pointed 
« out, a fundamental tenet of Christian dogma was the subjection of 
women, while: 


The view of woman as instrument of the Devil, a thing at once 
inferior and evil, took shape in the earliest period of Church history 
and was indeed originated by the Church.” 


From the start of the middle ages there was, then, a marked tendency 
to link the social inferiority of women with a spiritual inferiority which 
rendered them especially susceptible to the allures of malevolent forces. 
It was a theme which persisted (as did the actual social subordination 
of women) throughout and beyond the medieval period and which 
found new and perhaps even more virulent expressions in the work of 
many later theologians of both Catholic and Protestant persuasions. 
Sprenger and Kramer, possibly the best known of the Catholic ideo- 
logues on witchcraft, were violently anti-female in their Malleus 
Maleficarum (1486), even going as far as to suggest that the Latin word 
for woman (femina) was actually derived from the separate words fe 
(faith) and minus (less).11 It was a work which was enormously 
influential, running into at least fourteen editions before 1520, but 
which also did a great deal to establish the feminine image of the witch 
< and to link women with evil in a way which echoed the belief Eileen 

Power has described. Nor was the influence of The Malleus confined, as 

* we might expect, to Catholic societies. Indeed, one of the most striking 
reflections of the book’s popularity is the way it formed the basis for 
much of the Protestant conceptualization of witches too. As Robbins 
has written: ‘What is especially significant is that Protestants, who 
otherwise so strongly opposed the Inquisition, accepted The Malleus as 
their authority and code against witches.’ 

It is easy to exaggerate the degree to which Protestantism constituted 

+ a break with established ways of thinking. In many respects the innova- 
tions of the reformers were real, but on a wide range of other matters, 
particularly those relating to social as opposed to theological beliefs and 
assumptions, there was considerable continuity. In one respect— 

Protestant attitudes regarding the status of women—the break with 

‘established thinking does not appear to have been profound. Both 
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Luther! and Calvin14 subscribed to the common belief in the innate 
inferiority of women and their suitability for a restricted set of roles, 
mainly revolving around domestic activities; and although their 
misogyny was less marked than that of many Catholics, there were few 
Protestant theologians who preached sexual equality or who would 
permit women to join the ranks of their ministries. 

The belief in the innate inferiority of women and the advocacy of the 
setting of strict boundaries around permitted female activities is a 
thread which Protestantism took up virtually unbroken from the earlier 
Church. The followers of the new faith also subscribed to the view that 
women were inherently impure and more easily influenced by evil 
forces than men. Not all expressed this view as forcibly as John Knox, 
who suggested that, in that part of heaven reserved for the offences and 
ingratitude of the people, ‘God sets in that room boys and women’!5 
but Protestants too exhibited a marked tendency to see women as 
especially amenable to the allures of Satan. One might even suggest that 
it was precisely this essential anti-feminism which permitted Protestant 
inquisitors to use, with clear conscience, that most anti-feminine of 
Catholic witch manuals, The Malleus. Moreover, at a concrete level, 
the spread of Protestantism in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
seems to have done little to transform prevailing attitudes towards 
women or to improve their status markedly. Some writers feel that, on 
the contrary, the sixteenth century was one in which attitudes, in 
Catholic and Protestant societies alike, hardened and further under- 
mined, rather than extended, womens’ rights. As Simone de Beauvoir 
has written: 


In the sixteenth century were codified the laws that lasted all through 
the (French) Old Regime. In other countries woman was no better 
off: her political rights were none and the mores were severe. All 
European legal codes were erected on a basis of canon law, Roman 
law, and Germanic law—all unfavourable to woman. 18 


Given such a status, and given the firmly held belief in the innate 
inferiority of women, it is much easier to understand why they should 
have been felt (by both Catholics and Protestants) to be especially prey 
to malevolent forces. The scapegoating of women as witches was 
possible and became effective only because there still existed in late 
medieval and post-Reformation Europe a powerful framework of 
denigrating beliefs relating to women which those who constructed the 
sterotype witch and initiated the moral panics could draw upon in a 
credible way. Because of their nature women were felt to be more 
corruptible than men. But this means that the fact that most witches 
were women was no accident. On the contrary it was precisely because of 
the feminine weaknesses they possessed that the Devil sought out women 
to be his agents and helpers, so that any campaign against witches 
implicitly entailed elements which were directed against women.17 5 


s 
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| This seems to be the case with the imposition of diabolism upon 
popular sorcery which Kieckhefer has so meticulously uncovered, for 
< diabolism and sorcery are not sexually neutral forms of witchcraft. 

Sorcery was not simply the magic of the people, it was overwhelmingly 

the magic of women, while in any concept of diabolism there is present a 

directing agent which is invariably described in masculine terms. The 

imposition of diabolism can therefore be.seen—whether or not this was 
consciously intended at the time—as a masculinizing of European 
witchcraft. If Kieckhefer’s thesis, for the thrust of which evidence does 
appear to exist, is redefined, not as the imposition of learned culture 
Y per se, but as the translation of a type of magic in which women were 
4 pre-eminent (sorcery), into one in which they.were subjected to the 

authority and direction of a basically masculine power (the Devil), a 

more satisfying explanation for the extent to which Catholics and non- 

Catholics could agree on the nature and prevalence of witch activity 

may be suggested. The new ‘composite notion’ of witchcraft Kieckhefer 

describes was acceptable and gained credence because it was constructed 
from beliefs about the nature of women which had been part of the 
sexual lore of Europe for centuries. People in all social strata, and all 
denominations, could believe the reports of the inquisitors partly 

because people had for centuries believed that woman was indeed ‘a 

« thing at once inferior and evil’. Witchcraft, as it came to be formulated 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, made sense to contemporaries 
not only because it was conceptually compatible with Aristotelianism, 
but also because it was conceptually compatible with even deeper- 
rooted beliefs about the nature of women.?® Occasionally, direct 
conflicts between men and women may have added to the level of 
witch persecution, and at least one account has suggested that many of 
the accusations stemmed from the activities of an emerging (and male) 
medical profession which, in its endeavours to establish exclusive rights 
to the treatment of illness, turned upon the rival tradition of women 
herbalists, midwives and folk healers, denouncing them as witches and 
their activities as the Devil’s work.!® More commonly, accusations of 

7 witchcraft probably stemmed from the need to explain the economic, 
political or religious upheavals which occurred with increasing intensity 
from the fifteenth century onwards. 

For such an interpretation of European witchcraft to appear credible 
itself, however, we should expect, not merely to find evidence of the 
employment of misogynous ideas in the persecution of witches, but also 
that, as a corollary, where the status of women was higher than in most 

+ of Europe, there was a correspondingly lower level of witch mania and 
witch persecutions. 

One society which did unquestionably exhibit a significantly lower 
level of interest in witch persecution was sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century England. ‘When compared with campaigns abroad English 

‘witch hunts were mild, humane and few in number.’*° These words 
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sum up what would appear to be a present consensus on English 
witchcraft, and in a number of important respects there does seem to be 
a significant difference between the persecution of witches in England 
and elsewhere. Firstly, the laws relating to witchcraft in England were 
much less highly elaborated and there was less differentiation in the 
way in which the legal system treated witches. 

Secondly, English witchcraft was different in quantitative terms 
from that in most other contemporary societies. In only three decades 
between 1557 and 1667 does the number of recorded executions exceed 
twenty-one (and these appear to be decades marked by exceptional 
political and social upheaval).*+ This aspect of English witchcraft is 
perhaps most clearly demonstrated by the contrast between levels of 
persecution in England and in her near-neighbour, Scotland. As one 
recent historian of the Scottish people has commented: 


In the years between 1560 and 1707 considerably more than three 
thousand people, and perhaps as many as four thousand five hundred, 
perished horribly because their contemporaries thought they were 
witches. In England, with a population five times as large, only about 
one thousand are believed to have been killed as witches.™ 


A third, and equally distinctive, characteristic of English witchcraft— 
and one which partly accounts for the relatively few executions—was 
the leniency of the sentences meted out upon conviction. In 1547 all 
penalties for witchcraft were repealed by Edward VI, and even after 
pressure from the clergy resulted in the passing of new laws against 
witchcraft in 1563, the death penalty was reserved for some categories 
only. A subsequent law of James I in 1604 extended the death penalty, 
but for many types of sorcery a first conviction still carried the penalty 
of one year’s conviction. Significantly, the forfeiture of property, so 
important a feature of Continental witch legislation, was severely 
limited by the Act of 1563 and abolished altogether in 1604. It seems 
likely that this reflects the development of absolute and inalienable 
concepts of property which Harold Perkin sees as one of the most 
important developments of sixteenth-century England, and one which 
set that society apart from all the other European nations.?* This 
feature may in itself account partly for absence of mass persecution of 
Continental dimensions in England. Because the seizure of property 
from condemned witches provided the major source of the income and 
subsistence expenses of Continental judges, inquisitors and torturers, 
there was a very real incentive, not only to secure convictions at any 
cost, but also to obtain lists of accomplices so that this highly profitable 
activity might be continued. The absence of such opportunities for self 
agerandizement is itself a reflection rather than a cause of the low level 
of English witch mania, but it does deserve recognition as a likely minor 
cause of the greater tendency in England to acquit where the evidence 
was inconclusive and the relative lack of interest shown in uncovering ` 
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the accomplices of English witches. The relationship between property 
rights, forfeiture, and the legal persecution of witches deserves further 
investigation, as it may well yield fresh insights. For the present, 
however, let us simply note that the absence of forfeiture clauses was 
another important characteristic which set English laws relating to 
witches apart from those elsewhere. 

Finally, English witchcraft may be distinguished from other con- 
temporary types by the degree to which sorcery—practical magic for 
specific ends achieved by spells, charms, ritual or potions, without the 
necessary direct intervention of the Devil—continued to form the basis 
for most accusations until the decline of English witchcraft at the end of 
the seventeenth century. The ‘diabolization’ of Continental witchcraft 
described by Kieckhefer appears to have found little parallel in 
England. The Devil did appear in many English accusations, but his 
role tended to be ambiguous and peripheral, while sabbats of the sort 
Sprenger and Kramer described seemed to appear rarely in the 
evidence presented to English courts. 

The distinctive character of English witchcraft has posed many 
problems for historians, and though there are few who would dispute 
that differences such as those we have discussed existed, there is little 
agreement as to how the distinctiveness of English witchcraft may be 


` explained. 


One way of approaching the problem is to look for other aspects of 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century English society which were likewise 
distinctive and which might bear upon the mobilization of English 
opinion against the putative threat of witches. One feature of that 
society which undoubtedly struck contemporaries as surprising was the 
degree to which women had a status and independence which found no 
parallel elsewhere (except, perhaps, in Holland). Italians believed 
England to be the paradise of women, the purgatory of servants and the 
hell of horses, while to Z. N. Roginski’s Russian eyes, the women of 
London seemed, by the 1640s, to rule both their houses and their 
husbands.** T'wentieth-century commentators seem on balance to 


“confirm that such contemporary beliefs were not without foundation. 


4 
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Although it must at all times be remembered that any discussion of the 
status of women in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries can be 
couched in relative terms only, evidence for an improvement in woman’s 
lot in these centuries does appear to exist. In his pioneering study of the 
English woman 1580-1650, Notestein suggests that the self-confident 
and independent women who increasingly appear in late sixteenth- and 
early seventeenth-century drama probably mirrored real changes 
taking place at all levels of English society. He writes: 


Social changes of several kinds were taking place between 1580 and 
1650. Medieval notions were being slowly discarded. It is possible 
* that among the changes was one in the way men—and women— 
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regarded the female sex, or that a change long in process was begin 3 
ning at last to make itself evident.*® 


From Elizabethan times onward he finds a greater emphasis on the 
‘reciprocal nature of the duties and obligations of marriage than was 
previously the case, while literacy among women (often a basic indicator . 
of status) increased rapidly during this period. In terms of income and 
wealth many women also seem to have improved their condition. One 
study of charity in England. between 1480 and 1660 discovered that 
women possessed more disposable wealth, ‘and certainly far greater 
independence of judgment than has commonly been supposed’.#¢ 

While English law may not have been markedly more favourable 
towards women than other European codes, a number of economic 
and cultural factors combined to make their position in practice rather 
better than in virtually any other contemporary society. As one 
seventeenth century writer put it: ‘A wife in England is de jure but the 
best of servants, having nothing in a more proper sense than a child 
hath. But their position de facto is the best in the world, such is the good 
nature of Englishmen towards their wives.’®” Moreover, where women 
did own property they seem to have encountered few difficulties in 
conducting their businesses as free and independent women.*® 

This change in the status of women found other, less obvious, ex- wv 
pressions, one of which was the increased articulation, in the same * 
period, of ideas relating to sexual equality and the nature of marriage. 
Keith Thomas has illustrated the degree to which women were involved 
in the radical ferment of the English Civil War. Such an independence 
of mind as he has uncovered was, however, unlikely to have emerged 
overnight, but is more likely to have been one manifestation of a 
rethinking of traditional roles which had been taking place for some 
time.” 

Sexual equality, as Christopher Hill has indicated, had had its 
ideologues from the late sixteenth century onwards. In 1 589 Jane Anger ” 
her protection for Women appeared, followed in 1609 by an appeal from 
William Neale for women’s rights entitled An Apologie for Women, while~ 
in 1620 a further plea to liberate women from the tyranny of custom 
was made in the form of Haec Vir. Long before the Civil War the idea 
that women ‘are as free born as men, have as free election and as free 
Spirits’ was certainly known,* and, although one should not exaggerate 
the influence of such publications outside the literate elite, it is probable 
that similar ideas were finding some expression in other social strata, 
particularly those susceptible to the teachings of Puritan divines. F 

That the status of women should have improved, albeit relatively, 
from the late sixteenth century can be attributed to a number of other 
processes of change in the English society of that time. One must, for 
example, consider the economic changes which were taking place 
throughout the Elizabethan and Jacobean periods; changes profoun® 
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enough to have been labelled a first industrial revolution. In agriculture 


` a growing population, and one which was increasingly concentrated in 
C communities which were not self-sufficient in food, had to be fed, and in 


order to do this both methods of cultivating, and attitudes to, the land 
were in a process of transformation. The result was not only enclosures 
and drainage but also the first applications of ‘the spirit of capitalism’ 
to agricultural production, an orientation which extended down the 
social structure to the strata of modestly wealthy farmers who, by hard 
work—and mobilizing the labour of their families on a more rational 
basis—took advantage of the opportunities created by the extension of 
the cash economy. 

It was, however, in trade and industry that the most striking changes 
took place. Stimulated by capital amassed through trade, plunder or the 
dissolution of the monastries, industry in Elizabethan England expanded 
rapidly. Moreover, in order to escape the restrictions of incorporated 
town guilds, it spread out to the suburbs, the unincorporated towns and 
the countryside. In the last of these, industries found a source of labour 
which, once utilized, rapidly grew into an economic institution for 
which we still employ the convenient term ‘the domestic system’. One 
effect of these industrial changes, especially in the textile areas, was that 
single women as well as men could take advantage of the increased 
employment opportunities, while married women were drawn more 
firmly into the family division of labour which so often accompanied 
such changes.*! Some feminist historians, such as Sheila Rowbotham,™* 
are reluctant to concede that the rise of capitalism might have been 
accompanied by any improvement in the condition of women. There is 
no reason to suppose, however, whatever happened to women under 
capitalism on a long term basis, that real advances in the status of 
women were not possible at certain points in the early development of 
that productive system. Christopher Hill seems to reflect the opinion of 
most historians on this matter: 


The economic processes which gave a new social significance to 
mall merchants and artisans increased the number of wives who 
shared control of the household productive unit. Spinsters too 
benefited: it is during the lives of Bacon, Raleigh and Coke that the 
word ceases to be restricted to female spinners and comes to mean any 
unmarried women, so obvious was it that such a woman could find 
employment in the clothing industry.** 


A second factor which contributed to the improved status of women 


v in the late sixteenth century, and one which was related to these 


economic developments, was the influence of that English form of ascetic 
Protestantism which we call Puritanism. Indeed, the Puritan rethinking 
of the nature of marriage obligations and relations between the sexes 
„has been described by one historian*4 as more important than the great 
* Rebellion itself. Whether or not one agrees with this assessment, it does 
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appear that this re-examination of sexual relationships by many of the 
Puritan sects did lead to a weakening of the dual sexual morality and 


gave to married women a status and rights they had not previously » 


possessed. There were few, even among the Puritan sects, who advocated 
total equality between men and women or the extension of democracy 
to family relationships. But in Puritan thinking the wife was more than a 
mere chattel; rather, she was seen as a partner, a helpmeet when 
married and as a person with certain liberties (notably in the choice of 
marriage partner), when single. Furthermore, Sheila Rowbotham 
admits that, ‘within Puritan democratic thinking too was the assump- 


4 
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tion that women as human beings had certain inalienable rights to civil ” 


and religious liberty’.85 The degree to which Puritanism raised the ~ 


status of women is open to dispute. Thomas feels that it did, ‘but not 
really very much’.** More recent studies have suggested that the 
Puritan sexual revolution had more far-reaching effects than this, 
‘however, for in their advocacy of freedom of choice in marriage, reci- 
procal obligations between husband and wife, a single set of standards 
for both sexes, the rights of women to take part in religious worship at 
all levels (not a feature of all sects), and even to cast off unChristian 
husbands, the Puritans could not fail to challenge many of the basic 
foundations of the earlier sexual ethic. 


This linking of women’s rights with religious demands should not w” 


surprise us, for in an age in which most political and social issues were 
framed and debated in the vocabulary of religion, those who advocated 
any radical transformation of social or personal relationships would 
find a platform in the radical religious sects. Certainly in the Puritan 
writings of the half-century before the Civil War, there is a tendency to 
regard women as much more than the spiritually inferior creatures of 
an earlier age. 

Finally, one should not discount the more generalized effects of a 
lengthy period of rule by a female monarch in redefining attitudes 
towards women, especially since that monarch’s reign coincided with 
military successes, economic and commercial expansion and some 


degree of religious toleration. In view of this it is, perhaps, hardly ^= 


surprising that the legend of the glorious age of Elizabethan England 
should have grown up so rapidly as the economic problems faced by, 
and personal attributes of, her successors threw into relief the contrast 
between the troubled times of the seventeenth century and the settled 
years (in imagination if not in reality) of Elizabeth’s own reign. It is 
unlikely that the presence òf a female monarch did a great deal to 


elevate the status of the majority of English women in a material way, ¥ 


but it is conceivable that the presence of a woman at the apex of the 

English political structure made it more difficult to characterize women 

as generically inferior intellectually or morally—or as inherently evil. 
These three sets of variables, economic, religious and political did not 


operate independently, and to relate the condition of English women to ` 
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«each or any in isolation would be a mistake. It is not their separate 
existence, for industries, ascetic Protestant sects and queens all existed 

in European societies where the status of women showed no improve- 
ment. But their conjunction in England at a period of intensifying social 
conflict undoubtedly led to a re-examination, inter alia, of traditional 
roles and their implications for women’s rights. In any case, even if 
Keith Thomas is correct in his contention that the real gains were 
minimal, the important consideration as far as English attitudes 
towards witches is concerned is that a group which was growing in 
economic importance, which was being looked at in a new light and 
which had supplied what was believed to have been one of the most 
a successful of English monarchs could not be stigmatized with the same 
ease as elsewhere. The relationship between the three sets of variables 
and witchcraft is thus a complex and indirect one, finding an expression 
through the way these affected the status of women, which in turn had 
implications for the creation of moral crusades against women as agents 
of the Devil. In other words, if the establishing of the stereotype witch in 
other societies drew upon the vast body of writings, theological or 
otherwise, which denigrated women and reflected the concrete social 
inferiority of their sex as well, the absence of such a cultural storehouse 
of misogynous beliefs, coupled with a moderating of the actuality of 
inferiority, rendered the European stereotype less relevant and hence 
less appealing to English men and women. Moreover, if scapegoats had 
to be found for the social and political crises of seventeenth-century 
England, these could be found in a number of alternative and more 
credible forms: indolent aristocrats, insubordinate parliamentarians, 
degenerate Churchmen, humourless Puritans, or the poor of both sexes. 
The relative mildness of English witchcraft and witch persecution 
can, therefore, be attributed to the difficulties involved in translating 
an image derived from a sexual mythology which saw women as 
generically inferior and inherently evil into one which could appear 
credible to a society which saw women in a different light. To explain 
English witchcraft in these terms is not to deny that witch persecution 
existed in England, or that the victims were mainly female. One should 
not expect to find a neat correlation between the sex ratio of accused 
and the incidence of English trials, for when accusations were made, it is 
hardly surprising that European stereotypes were invoked. It is not the 
proportion of women in English trials which is the significant variable, 
however, but the relatively small number of trials themselves, the 
relatively high acquittal rate, the relatively low number of executions?” 

s and, above all, the truncated concept of witchcraft which emerges 
consistently from the documentary evidence. Puritans too could believe 
in witches and Puritans occasionally mobilized these beliefs in a cam- 
paign against such people. But to suggest a direct causal link between 
Puritanism and witch persecution as Lamont does?! is not only to 
“overlook evidence of Puritan hostility to witch persecution, but also to 
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Understanding Taylorism 


ABSTRACT 


Sociology has frequently treated Taylorism as an abstracted. ideas- 
system. It is, also necessary to consider the institutionalization of 
Taylorism, as failure to do so leads to an unrecognized paradox. 
Taylorism is analysed here in terms of the division of labour, the 
structure of control over task performance, and the implicit minimum 
interaction employment relationship. 

Taylorism represents an organizational form without any notion 
of a career-structure, unlike other organizational models available at 
the turn of the century. Therefore, Taylorism can be defined as the 
bureaucratization of the structure of control, but not the employment 
relationship. 

In industrial organizations calculability requires processes of 
determining and fixing effort levels. Taylorism represents the 
historical switchover to the creation of new social mechanisms for 
constituting effort standards within an accelerated dynamic of 
deskilling. It is this, not incentive wages, which is the crucial element 
in Taylorism in relation to wage/effort exchange. 

Historically Taylorism was not the rabid destroyer of the craft 
system. It replaced, over time, systems of internal contract, which 
were indirect forms of employment and control. The notion of direct 
employment underlies both Taylorism and the bureaucratic model. 


Industrial and organizational sociology has frequently misconstrued 
the significance and meaning of Taylorism. Braverman! has recently 
given a hefty shove in the right direction, but his analysis is incomplete, 
and is vitiated by an historical romanticism. This article attempts to 
use recent work to analyse Taylorism further; to relate Taylorism to the 
Weberian concept of bureaucracy; and to clear away some of the 
historical candy-floss. 


THE PARADOX OF TAYLORISM 


Industrial sociology has frequently treated Taylorism as an ideas system 
only. A good example of this perspective is provided by Miller and 
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Form. In their textbook on industrial sociology, they present the 
standard story-line, which runs as follows: 

From 1g00-20 Taylorism provided the dominant ideas about the 
‘worker’ and worker-motivation. But money was not enough and ‘a 
great new idea was taking root. The view of the worker as an individual 
personality emerged strongly about 1920 to command the stage.’ 
From 1920-40 the worker was seen as a psychological complex, but 
then ‘Psychological Man’ faltered, and sociology entered industry. 
Man had neighbours !? 

This story-line continues to permeate and influence even recent 
works. For example, Rose spends three chapters considering Taylorism 
largely as a managerial ideology, as a ‘mode of understanding industrial 
behaviour’ and concludes that Taylorism was ‘refuted by the opposition 
it generated’.® Similarly Fox largely concentrates on Taylorism as a 
managerial ideology, a mode of legitimation, which failed. 

However, there is another line of thought which treats Taylorism 
rather differently. Instead of regarding Taylorism as a discredited 
ideology, it is taken as a form of work organization, or a set of 
principles underlying work organization. The most recent champion 
of this view is Braverman. He argues for the central importance of 
Taylorism. ‘ 


The popular notion that Taylorism has been ‘superseded’ by later , 
schools of industrial psychology, or ‘human relations’, that it ‘failed’ 
—because of Taylor’s amateurish and naive views of human motiva- 
tion or because it brought about a storm of labour opposition or 
because Taylor and various successors antagonised workers and 
sometimes management as well—or that it is ‘outmoded’ because 
certain Taylorian specifics like functional foremanship or his incen- 
tive-pay schemes have been discarded for more sophisticated 
methods: all these represent a woeful misreading of the actual 
dynamics of the development of management.® 


This view of Taylorism as a significant set of design criteria structuring 
work organization down to the present day is endorsed by most writers , 
who have seriously studied the design and organization of work.® For 
example, Davis et al. in the only available survey of job design practices 
in US companies concluded that: 


Current job design practices are consistent with principles of rational- 
. isation or scientific management.’ 


These two views of Taylorism create a strange paradox: on the one 
hand it is a failed ideology, and on the other, it represents the basic 
principles of the structuring of work down to the present. 

There are a number of interlinked reasons for this paradox. Firstly, 
there has been a failure to relate structure and ideology. Too many 
writers have considered it adequate to locate Taylorism within a fow x 
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of ideas, and ignore, often for lack of evidence, any other level of 
social reality.® 

Associated with this type of conceptualization has been a failure to 
realize that ‘ideologies’ or ‘models’ cannot be treated as equivalent; 
they cannot be arranged along one dimension. Thus there is little mean- 
ing in conceptualizing Taylorism, industrial betterment, human 
relations, etc., as equivalents, as types of ‘managerial philosophy’, 
which succeed each other with the ebb and flow of history. The reason 
for the lack of equivalence is simple. All ideologies have structural 
implications, but some have more than others. For example, human relations 
leaves the division of labour and the structure of control largely un- 
touched. The consequence of this is clear. It is necessary to distinguish 
between ‘ideologies’ in terms of their structural implications. Viewed 
in this way, some ideologies represent more of a surface froth than 
others. 

If we look at the basic argument from another angle, then what the 
ideological story line has failed to consider deeply is the institutionaliza- 
tion of the different ideas systems. Taylorism did not fall-back into the 
organizational Dark Ages. On the contrary, the knowledge and 
understanding derived from Taylorism was institutionalized within 
industry in terms of the practices of industrial and production engineers. 
It resulted in the creation of industrial engineering departments and 
became deeply rooted in the training of general engineers and 
managers.® 

It is only when we turn from an abstracted ideological flow to 
consider the processes of institutionalization that historical confusions 
begin to sort themselves out. There are two major points here. Firstly, 
all processes of institutionalization and diffusion take time. There will 
always be an historical lag between the ideas of intellectuals and those 
of active practitioners. Priests and warriors never think alike. Thus 
human relations did not ‘happen’ in the 1930s. It only became institu- 
tionally significant in the USA in the 1940s and in the 1950s in Britain. 
It is possible to ignore this cultural lag only at the cost of not locating 


. ideas and idea-systems within any social space. 


The second point we can label the ‘Ambrit Fallacy’. This refers to the 
continual tendency to conflate the history and culture of two very 
different societies, namely America and Britain, and the attempt to 
draw sociological conclusions on the basis of this unrecognized confla- 
tion. The reason that Taylorism hangs suspended in an historical 
vacuum in relation to British industrial history is the direct result of the 
Ambrit fallacy. Thus, the historical heyday of Taylorism in Britain 
was not 1911 or 1915, but in the inter-war years. 

However, understanding the reasons for the paradox of Taylorism, is 
not to directly answer the two implicit questions—‘Was Taylorism a 
failed ideology?’ and ‘What is the structural significance of Taylorism 
in British industrial organization? But we can only answer these 
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questions after analysis of Taylorism, and an empirical investigation of 
Taylorism in Britain. In this paper we shall only concentrate on the 
analytic aspects of the problem. 1 


THE PRINGIPLES OF TAYLORISM 


Taylorism grew out of the systematic management movement in the 
USA in the 1880/g0s.1? Like some of the other early management 
reformers, only with a greater intensity, Taylor believed in the original 
sin and the original stupidity of the worker. According to Taylor 
‘,.. the natural instinct and tendency of men is to take it easy, which 
may be called “natural soldiering” ’.13 Moreover, any man phlegmatic 
enough to do manual work was too stupid to develop the best way, the 
‘scientific way’ of doing a job. Thus the role of the workman was a 
passive one: they should ‘, . . do what they are told to do promptly and 
without asking questions or making suggestions’.14 It is interesting to 
contrast this view of original sin and original stupidity with the Con- 
fucian view of original virtue.15 

If we look at Taylorism as a form of work organization, then we can 
proceed to analyse it in terms of three general categories: the division of 
labour, the structure of control over task performance, and the implicit 
employment relationship. 

Bearing in mind practice as well as theory, then it is clear that 
Taylorism involves systematic analysis of the labour process and the 
division of labour,?* followed by their decomposition in accordance 
with several principles. The systematic analysis of work (Taylor’s First 
Principle) was in order to develop a ‘science of work’. And this systema- 
tic job analysis forms the basis for the calculation of production costs, 
the establishment of standard times for every task, and the associated 
incentive payment system. 

The decomposition is based on the following principles: 

(1) A general principle of maximum fragmentation. This prescribes that 
after analysis of work into its simplest constituent elements, management 
should seek to limit an individual ‘job’ to a single task as far as possible.” 

(2) The divorce of planning and doing. (Taylor’s Fourth Principle.) This 
principle in particular is based on the idea that the worker is too stupid 
to understand his own job. 

(3) The divorce of ‘direct’ and ‘indirect’ labour. 

. .. progressively suppressing that part of the worker’s activity which 

consists of preparing and organizing the work in his own way.18 


This principle is given little theoretical attention but is very significant 
on the shop-floor. It is an essential component of more intensified work. 
Indeed it is the Taylorian equivalent of Babbage’s principle. All 
preparation and servicing tasks are stripped away to be performed by 
unskilled, and cheaper, workers as far as possible. 19 
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(4) Minimization of skill requirements and job-learning time. 
(5) Reduction of material handling to a minimum. 


These five principles constitute a dynamic of deskilling. Taylor had 
generated a system of taking labour (i.e. job roles) apart. It was a system 
remarkably similar to that envisaged by Babbage 50 years earlier.” 
The major difference is that Babbage did not construct a corresponding 
principle to the divorce of planning and doing. 

It must not be thought that Taylorism was the only cause of an 
increasing division of labour. Taylorism was both a consequence and a 
cause of deskilling and the corresponding co-ordination problems. 

Babbage had no clear idea of the problems of, and the means of, 
re-co-ordination of the fragmented job roles. Systematic management 
grew out of the intensified problems of the integration of the new 
division of labour. These had been created by larger factories, more 
specialized machines and job roles pre-Taylor, and the failure of the 
internal contract system under changed conditions.?1 

The second major aspect of Taylorism then is the new structure of 
control, of integration, which it offered. This had a number of aspects: 


(1) The principle of task control. (Taylor's Third Principle) 
This element has been obscured by the circumlocutory way in which 


p Taylor described it. He talked about ‘bringing the science and workmen 


together’.?? What it means in practice is a ‘planning department’ 
which plans and co-ordinates the entire manufacturing process: 


The work of every workman is fully planned out by the management 
at least one day in advance, and each man receives in most cases 
complete written instructions, describing in detail the task which he is 
to accomplish, as well as the means to be used in doing the work. ... 
This task specifies not only what is to be done but how it is to be done 
and the exact time allowed for doing it.23 


This is how ‘science’ and the workman are brought together. A crucial 


™ aspect of this ‘bringing together’ is the prescribing of uniform practices 


and operating procedures; in other words, standardization. This 
represents an historical shift towards a more total control, a new level of 
control, over the labour process.*4 

In relation to supervision, standardization renders ‘the production 
process more open to understanding....’ In other words, it is an 
important step towards increasing ‘observability’ of a subordinate’s 


` task performance by reducing the problems arising from the in- 


congruence of superior/subordinate skills.25 In practice the idea of a 
planning department with its conglomeration of functions envisaged by 
Taylor at the apex of the organization was rarely realized. 

Complete task control could not be achieved simply by a planning 


~ department and standardization. Other mechanisms were necessary. 
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(2) Functional organization 
This principle is usually lost sight of because it was rarely put 


directly into practice. Even the early acolytes had reservations about ` 


functional foremanship.** Nevertheless, functional organization should 
be noted for several reasons. 

Functional organization is important as a prescription because it 
represents the idea of a division of management: a movement away from a 
single hierarchy (Taylor calls this the ‘military plan’).?” For Taylor the 
role of the foreman and gang-boss was too wide, too powerful, and not 
clearly circumscribed. It needed to be subdivided and deskilled as 
much as the roles of the workmen: 


Functional management consists in so dividing the work of manage- 
ment that each man from the assistant superintendent down shall 
have as few functions as possible to perform. If practicable the work 
of each man in the management should be confined to the perform- 
ance of a single leading function.?® 


Thus Taylor advocated dividing the shop-floor foremen into four 
(setting-up boss, speed boss, quality inspector, and repair boss), and 
placing them under the control of the planning department. Foremen 
like workers became subject to the rule of clerks. 

Braverman, and many other writers, use the following quote to 
illustrate the Taylorian attack on craft autonomy: 


All possible brain work should be removed from the shop and 
centred in the planning or laying-out department... 29 


But nobody completes this quotation. Let us do so: 


.. leaving for the foremen and gang-bosses work strictly executive 
in nature.% 


And this statement occurs in the midst of a long section analysing the 
need to sub-divide managerial roles. 

The implication I want to draw is that Taylorism and functional 
organization had an historical significance in relation to ‘over-powerful’ 
foremen and internal contractors as much as to craft deskilling. 

Secondly, functional organization is significant because it was taken 
seriously by non-Western societies: Russia, and China to a lesser 
extent.31 Indeed Brugger seeks to characterize Taylorism in terms of 
this principle. 

The argument is simple: a major problem for large, complex 
organizations is ‘integration’ of conflicting instructions. There are two 
basic ways this can be achieved—technologically .or ideologically. 
If we cross-relate this distinction to the structure of command, then we 
get the following possibilities: 
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Command — _ Type of Integration 
Structure Technological Ideological 
` Modern, Chinese Organization 
Staff-line Western, during 
7 Industrial Organization the early 19603 
Functional Taylor Model Some Chinese 
; experiments 


(Adapted from Brugger, Fig. 14, p. 275) 


The value of this perspective is that it locates these particular 
Taylorite ideas within a frame of possibilities, and suggests what 
happened to the Taylorian model in practice—namely a shift to 
staff/line organization. Taylor’s prized ‘planning department’ became a 
series of departments clipped onto the side of the existing command 
structure. 


(3) Time study and the creation of a monitoring system 

The institutionalization of time study represents the creation of a 
separated monitoring system over subordinate activities. The time study 
and scheduling system depends upon the workers filling in job-cards 
and/or time sheets. These written communications constitute a flow- 
back of information to the planning departments, and enables them to 
determine effort-levels and compare performance. The point to be 
emphasized is that this flow of information largely bypasses the foremen, 
bypasses, that is, the existing command structure. 

The reduced ‘observability’ in large, complex organizations because 
of increased physical separation and reduced congruence of superior/ 
subordinate skills had to be solved by some means. This was even more 
imperative if the dynamic of deskilling was to continue. 

What I am arguing further is that as we move from specialization to 
fragmentation of labour it creates different types of problems which 
must be solved at the level of the structure of control. 


(4) Incentive payment system 

The significance of this element of Taylorism has been much over- 
rated and misunderstood. I will attempt to understand the real signifi- 
cance of incentive payment systems below. 


Some of the mechanisms of control advocated by Taylor, and 
institutionalized in various forms, constitute not only control over task- 
performance, but means towards perpetuation of that control. For 
example, the concentration of ‘brainwork’ in the planning departments 


“ represented a transfer of knowledge: Taylorism ‘tends to gather up and 
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transfer to the management all the traditional knowledge, the judgment | 
and skill of the workers’.3? And, we might add, a transfer of knowledge ` 


from the internal contractors, gang-bosses and traditional foremen. 

Secondly, though Taylor never developed any systematic ideas on 
training, the move towards job roles incorporating minimal training 
time was a crucial step towards shifting control of training to the 
employer. It reduced the potential power base for job control. 

The third aspect of Taylorism relates to the employment relation. 
It is this which enables us to clearly relate Taylorite work organization 
to bureaucracy. 

The employment relation embodied in Taylorism has been best 
brought out by L. E. Davis: 


.. there is a minimal connection between the individual and the 
organization in terms of skill, training, involvement and the com- 
plexity of his contribution, in return for maximum flexibility and 
independence on the part of the organisation in using its manpower. 
In other words the organisation strives for maximum interchange- 
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ability of personnel (with minimum training) to reduce its depen- _ ` 


dence on the availability, ability, or motivation of individuals. *8 


Davis calls this relation the ‘minimum interaction model. 


Nelson discovers that Taylorism has little to say about the ‘labour ': 


problem’, i.e. the problem of social integration. In brief his argument is 
that Taylorism presents itself as an answer to the problem of solidarity 


when in fact it was an answer to the problem of system intcgration.*¢ . 


This argument falls down because Nelson discovers an omission within 


T aylorite ideas of work organization which in many ways represents ` 


part of its contribution to capitalist organization. As Friedmann points 
out Taylorism succeeded ‘not in spite of but just because of its omissions’.?5 

Taylor himself may not have fully realized the relational implication 
of his ideas, but this does not matter. Minimum interaction continues 
to be the cultural reality in many Western organizations. ` 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF TAYLORISM TO BUREAUCRAOY 


It is common to see Taylorism as part of a wider ‘rationalization 


movement’, or á$ one type of a formal or classical theory of administra- ee 


tion. However, little attempt is made to relate Taylorism to the 
Weberian concept of bureaucracy. This failure to do. so has led to 
serious consequences. The major effect has been to leave Taylorism 
isolated from the main body of sociological theory. It is something to 
throw bricks at but never to use as a tool of analysis: , - 

In order to relate Taylorism to the concept of buteaucricy it is 
necessary to make a fundamental distinction within the Weberian model. 
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If we summarize the five overarching beliefs about rational-legal } 
authority as a belief in a set of abstract, impersor! 1 ules applicable to +," 
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. everyone,* then the remaining elements of the ideal type can be 
divided into two categories: those that describe the officials’ relationship 
to the organization (or the ‘employment relationship’), and those that 
are largely concerned with the structure of control. This results in the 


following picture:57 


Structure of control 


(1) Continuous organization and bound 
es. (W.A. 1) 

(2) Hierarchy (w.a. 3) 
(3) Systematic division of labour, with 
the necessary and delimited powers 
(w.a. 2) 

(4) Work performance is governed by 
rules, which may be either technical 

or legal. (Plus specialized training) 


(w.a. 4) 
(5) Written records and communica- 
tions (w.A. 7) 

(6) Unified control system, 
ie. monocratic (W.B. 10) 


The employment relationship 


(1) Separation from means of produc- 
tion and administration (w.A. 5) 
(2) Non-appropriation of office (w.a. 6) 


(3) Formally free labour (w.B. 1) 
(4) Appointment on basis of contract 
(WB. 4) 

(5) Selection based on technical or 
professional qualification (w.B. 5) 

(6) Career system based on either 
(a) seniority or (b) merit (w.s. 8) 

(7) Fixed, money salaries and pension 
rights (w.s. 6) 

(8) Full-time commitment, i.e. sole or 
primary occupation (w.3. 7) 


If we examine Taylorism in the above context, then it is clear that 
, Taylorism represents the bureaucratization of the structure of control, but not 
t the employment relationship. Taylorism does not involve, nor imply, a 
_ career system (W.B. 8), nor fixed salaries (w.B. 6). Instead it involves 
what we have called the minimum interaction relation between indivi- 


dual and organization. 


In relation to the structure of control aspects of the bureaucratic 
‘model, Taylorism takes w.a. 1 and w.a. 3 for granted. And the Tay- 
lorites sought to introduce a systematic division of labour (w.a. 2); 
work-performance governed by rules based on ‘science’ (w.a. 4); and a 
system of written instruction and communication (wA. 7). The Taylor 
idea of a planning office was an attempt to achieve a unified system of 
control (w.s. 10), but with a functional system of organization. 
Therefore it was not strictly monocratic. 
In relation to the employment relationship aspects of the bureaucratic 
-model, Taylorism tends to take w.a.5, W.A. 6, W.B. I, W.B. 4, and 
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w.B. 7 for granted. The notion of ‘scientific’ selection (w.B. 5) was a ; 
major, explicit principle in Taylor’s writings. In practice the idea was 
little developed. 38 

The central significance of a career structure within an organization 
has been suggested by many writers. Career structures and career - 
motivation are a major, definitive characteristic of ‘bureaucratic’ 
organization. And this element should be used to distinguish between 
different types of rational-legal work organization. Thus the major 
characteristic of Taylorite work organization is the lack of any notion 
of a career system. It is this which distinguishes it from other available _ 
models of organization at the turn of the century; for example, those 
based on the public service organizations such as police, railways and 
post office. 3? 


TAYLORISM IN ITS HISTORICAL GONTEXT 


It is not possible to really understand Taylorism without grasping the 
historical context, not just in macro terms, but in terms of the specifics 
of work organization pre-Taylor. It is the strength of Braverman’s 
analysis that he looks at Taylorism in this light, but his analysis is 
vitiated by an historical romanticism. 

Braverman’s basic understanding of Taylorism revolves around the 
idea of the craft system. It is the transfer of knowledge from the crafts, 
and its monopolization by management which Braverman sees as the 
essence of Taylorism. This monopoly, under the name of ‘science’, is 
used to control each step of the labour process until the craftsman is no 
more than an ‘animated tool of management’. In sum, the historical 
change is from the craft system to Taylorism, such that Taylorism had 
the effect of degrading the crafts. 4 

This is an historical confusion. By the turn of the century in the USA, 
and by the inter-war period in Britain, job knowledge was not, in ~ 
general, locked into the craft system, nor was the locus of planning 
concentrated in manual job roles. Failure to consider the institutional- 
ization of Taylorism leads to a misleading telescoping of history. 

This type of romanticism concerning craft control within US 
industry at the turn of the century has been strongly attacked by Jean 
Monds, who encapsulates the misleading vision of the ‘good old days’ 
with the title “The Lost Paradise of Craft Autonomy: with F. W. 
Taylor as Serpent’.“? In fact Monds is attacking the work of Mont- 
gomery and Katherine Stone, but Braverman’s arguments are partly 
based on their work, and represent a similar vein. g 

Monds’ argument is straightforward. Job control by various craft 
groups was limited in the USA, and many of the practices of job control 
had been destroyed before Taylor arrived on the scene. Secondly, 
conflicts and exploitation between skilled and unskilled mar the image 
of paradise. 
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If we leave behind the craft romanticism of Braverman and Mont- 
gomery, then it is necessary to think of an historical shift not from a 
simple craft system to Taylorism, but from forms of sub-contract to 
Taylorism. Up to the 1870s in Britain the traditional managerial 
system in many industries was based on some form of internal contrac- 
tor, who in large part ran the shop-floor. These varied from 


a small number of substantial sub-contractors as in mining, or large 
numbers of skilled workers as sub-contractors each employing only a 
few child or unskilled assistants. 43 


Moreover by the 1870s and 80s the craft element had often been drained 
from the contracted work-group, leaving an ugly husk of piece- 
mastership and exploitation. 4% 

If we appreciate this fragmented structure of the nineteenth-century 
work-organization, we are less likely to focus on a limited segment of 
workers—the craft aristocracy—and thus ignore the system of social 
relations which are involved. We are less likely either to bathe the early 
period of capitalism (which after all was the period that Marx was 
writing about) with a roseate hue. 

This is not to say that the transition was a simple shift from internal 
contract to Taylorism, any more than from the craft system to Tay- 
lorism. There is not space here to detail the historical changes, but in 
many industries the role of the internal contractor was inherited by 
powerful, directly-employed foremen. The picture shifts from a top- 
hatted sub-contractor to a bowler-hatted foreman. It was not until the 
inter-war period in Britain that the heirs of a modified Taylorism 
drastically reduced the foreman’s area of discretion. 

It is important to question the conventional version of Taylorism, 
which has it that Taylor knew nothing of, nor about, work-groups and 
their significance for the organization. According to the accepted 
version Taylor was a ‘machine and money’ man with his mind fixed 
upon the individual.*4 

This is nonsense. Taylor knew all about work-groups. He knew about 
solidary work-groups. He knew about their significance in regulating 
output; he called it ‘systematic soldiering’ because he did not like it.45 
‘Human relations’ represents the ‘discovery’ of that which Taylorism 
had been concerned to destroy—work-group solidarity. 

But there is a further point. It is not just a question of Taylor versus 
the workers (this is the predominant image in Braverman). The 
Taylorites were concerned to destroy the traditional relationship 
between the foremen and the workers, between the internal contractor 
and the workers. The point is that pre-Taylor, pre-systematic manage- 
ment, the distinction between formal and informal work groups was 
not always clear cut. 

From this perspective, ‘human relations’ represents a different 
managerial tactic in relation to work groups. The Taylorite tactic is to 
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try and break the power of the work teams and work groups by pressure, 
and by appeal to individual ambition: to atomize the workforce. This is 
the dynamic reality behind ‘technological integration’. Human relations 
represents an alternative approach; it represents a pale suggestion of 
‘ideological integration’, of ideological control.** The latter as a 
dynamic process is best expressed by Brugger in relation to Chinese 
experience. 
The Chinese approach: 


. .. seeks to focus loyalty not only upon the formal organisation, but 
upon levels both higher and lower than the organisation. At the lower 
level . . . to infuse existing levels of group solidarity with commitment to the 
same values as the formal organtsation. At the higher levels, it seeks not to 
extend the focus of loyalty through a hierarchy of formal organisa- 
tion, but to focus it upon a particular symbol cluster which is the 
source of legitimacy not only of different levels of formal organisation 
but also of informal groupings. 47 


Thus, discussion of Taylorism in terms of whether it represents too 
individualistic an understanding of the social realities of work organiza- 
tion is to doubly misunderstand Taylorism, and the historical path 
which it represents. 


WAGE/EFFORT EXQHANGE 


The purpose of this section is to look at Taylorism from a rather 
different perspective—that of wage/effort exchanges. This approach is 
complementary to more general ideas on the structure of control and 
the processes of the division of labour. 

An entire literature has built up around payment systems since the 
1890s. It has frequently dominated managerial discussions of work 
organizations, and Taylorism itself has become ensnared in this form of 
interpretation, such that the notion of incentive wages is still seen as the 
predominant element in Taylorism. This is a mistake. Rather than 
allow the literature and concepts of payment systems to swamp socio- 
logical analysis, it is necessary to do the reverse: to penetrate payment 
systems with precise analytic tools. 

Let us start by attempting to deflate the fundamental distinction 
within payment system literature: that between time-wages and piece- 
wages. It is necessary to recognize the common basis of all types of 
wages: 


But in the practice of industry, whether a man be employed on a 
time-wage or on piece-wage, both the time occupied and the work 
done are, as a rule, taken into account... time-wage very often 
has a piece basis, and piece-wage has in practically all cases a 
time-basis. 8 
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In other words, time-wages are usually based on mutual expectations 
about the quantum of work. For example, many foremen and sub- 
contractors in the latter part of the nineteenth century would set 
production quotas. Similarly, piece-work involves implicit assumptions 
of earning so much per day, or per week. Thus, as Behrend argues, every 
employment contract involves both a wage-rate bargain and an effort- 
bargain. 

Thus, the sociological significance of Taylorism in relation to wage/ 
effort exchange does not lie in a simple shift to piece-work. Indeed 
Taylor himself argued that his system of management could be applied 
under any payment system, and that a variety of payment systems can be 
used in the same factory depending on circumstances. 

Given this, then a crucial question in relation to payment systems 
relates to effort determination: how do workers decide what effort to 
put into their work? 

There are three broad answers: (a) custom and practice, or (b) based 
on formal standards, or (c) a conflictual tension between the two. It is 
this distinction, rather than the usual classification, which is sociologi- 
cally and historically important in relation to payment-systems. 

Using the above distinction it is possible to construct the following 
classification of wage/effort exchange systems: 





Informal Formal 
Standards of effort Standards of effort 
Unilaterally Bilaterally 
determined determined 
Piece-work e.g. the e.g. standard 
or Taylorite price lists 
time-wage system. 


This classification brings out the crucial aspect of Taylorism in this 
regard, And indeed Taylor saw his system in this way: 


... this whole system rests upon an accurate and scientific study of 
unit times, which is by far the most important element in scientific 
management. 5? 


In addition, the above classification overlaps with a second distinc- 
tion. It is possible to distinguish between wage/effort exchange systems 
in terms of their ‘transparency’. Some payment systems, such as simple 
piece-work, make the relation of effort to earnings transparent; (both 
supervisors and workers are fully aware of the effort bargain involved 
for each task) whilst other systems completely obscure the effort/wage 
relationship. 
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The relevance of the notion of ‘transparency’ to the Taylorite pay- 
ment schemes is that they attempted to make the wage/effort relation- 
ship more opaque than simple piece-work, in order to provide a built-in 
rate cutting factor. The way that this was done is as follows: instead of 
just mapping the output rate onto a wage scale, a third intermediary 
scale is introduced, namely an ‘effort scale’. This is usually derived 
from some output target or ‘standard job-time’. And this effort scale 
provides an apparent arithmetic rationale for the wage scale, and 
obscures the relationship between the output rate and the wage scale. 

Hobsbawm argues that during the nineteenth century there was a 
slow withering of the customary, traditional ideas concerning labour 
effort. This occurred through a collective learning process; a collective 
re-orientation to the market system.5? However, it is not just a question 
of the slow assimilation of the ‘rules of the game’. A traditional, norma- 
tive basis to levels of work effort must be socially constituted. In this 
case standard effort-levels are built into the occupation or skill. 
Therefore, if job-roles are fractured during an accelerating division of labour, an 
increasing number of workers are thrust into positions for which there are no 
customary standards. It is this which constituted a major part of the 
‘labour problem’ at the end of the nineteenth century. 

Thus Taylorism represents the historical switchover from traditional effort- 
norms to the creation of new social mechanisms for constituting effort standards. 
However, at this point in the argument we encounter another paradox. 

Baldamus and other writers have emphasized that time-study rests on 
pre-existing notions of wage/effort relationships and of the level of effort 
in a particular work situation: 


Whether one is successful or not in finding the ‘required’ stahdard 
times depends decisively upon the discovery of the preconceived, 
habitually maintained standards of normal exertion in any type of 
operation. The true purpose of scientific objectivity in the practice of 
work-measurement is precisely the opposite of what it claims to be in 
theory....The true purpose...is to guess as consistently as 
possible the purely subjective element of effort standards, and 
subsequently to adjust rates of pay in accordance with them.®* 


How can a time-study practitioner discover pre-existing notions of 
effort-levels where there are none? If work-study was a managerial 
solution to the widespread lack of traditional effort-norms, how can it 
be based on ‘prevailing notions of the right level of effort’? 

The answer is that most research on the operation of work-study is 
based on ongoing systems, where the work-study practitioner is con- 
cerned with minor method or product changes. However, in a situation 
of more radical job-changes, a situation of fragmentation and associated 
technological change, the work-study man is a more active participant 
in establishing the standard effort/levels than some writers would have 
us believe. For example, in the 1920s and 1930s in Britain many 
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factories established assembly and sub-assembly lines for the first time, 
fragmenting many jobs in the process. And the deskilled workers, often 
women, brought to the bench ignorance and often credulousness about 
‘the right level of effort’. 

A distinction introduced by Baldamus enables the argument con- 
cerning the relationship of bureaucracy to Taylorism to be completed. 
This is the distinction between effort stability and effort intensity controls.54 
Effort stability mechanisms shift ‘effort? about, so that it is stabilized 
between people and over time. Effort now comes in neat packets, and 
all the ‘packets’ dance to the same rhythm. 

It is not only necessary to iron out effort, but also to boost it up. This 
is the aim of effort-intensity controls. They are not necessarily separate 
from effort-stability controls in practice. Some means of control (e.g. 
training, incentive schemes) can have a dual function. However, this 
distinction enables us to understand the different significance of two 
aspects of the Taylorian work-study process. Rate-setting, that is 
establishing a rate for a job, is primarily a matter of effort-intensity 
control. It is at this point that any ‘speed-up’ effect is inserted into the 
task situation; whilst once established, incentive schemes are primarily 
a matter of stabilizing effort, of effort routinization. 

It is important to note that stabilizing effort ensures calculability and 
predictability within the organization. For Weber, bureaucratic 
organization ensured a high degree of calculability, but when we look at 
the bureaucratization of the structure of control in industrial organizations, then 
what Taylorism adds to the Weberian elements (work study, monitoring 
system, incentive payment system) is concerned with the processes of deter- 
mining and fixing effort-levels. 

Thus, the bureaucratization of control in industrial organizations, as 
opposed to state administration, necessarily involves some controls over 
effort stability and intensity. 


SUMMARY AND GONQALUSIONS 


If sociology is to understand the changes in the forms of work organiza- 
tion from the late nineteenth century to the present, then it is necessary 
to penetrate the clichés about Taylorism. In particular it is necessary to 
avoid construing Taylorism as an abstracted ideas-system, and to avoid 
the ‘Ambrit fallacy’. Thus we have analysed Taylorism in terms of the 
division of labour, the structure of control over task-performance, and 
the implicit minimum interaction employment relationship. 

Further, Taylorism represents a form of organization devoid of any 
notion of a career-structure for the majority, unlike other forms of 
organizational model available at the turn of the century, such as the 
railways and post office. Therefore Taylorism can be defined as the 
bureaucratization of the structure of control, but not the employment 
relationship. 
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Historically, Taylorism should be understood as the modern structure 
of control, the lineaments of the new factory system, replacing the 
systems of internal contract which were forms of indirect employment 
and control. It is largely a misinterpretation, based on historical 
compression, to see Taylorism as the rabid destroyer of the craft system. 
What underlies both Taylorism and the bureaucratic model is the 
notion of direct employment, of an unmediated employment relationship. 

In industrial organizations, calculability essentially involves processes 
of determining and fixing effort-levels. Thus, Taylorism also represents 
the historical shift to the creation of new social mechanisms for con- 
stituting effort-standards within an accelerated dynamic of deskilling. 
It is this rather than incentive wages which is the crucial element in 
Taylorism in relation to wage/effort exchange. 

It should be clear that the purpose of ‘Understanding Taylorism’ is 
not only to analyse past forms of work organization, but to grasp the 
present. Taylorism has a continuing influence West and East.55 
A sociological focus on the ideological level has obscured the ramifying 
impact of Taylorism. Only if we comprehend the structure of control of 
the labour process can there be any hope of moving beyond a neo- 


Taylorism, whatever the political umbrella. 
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Understanding Taylorism: some comments 


The subject of Taylorism, or scientific management, has recently 
emerged as an issue for debate in the USA, the UK and France, and 
this development has been stimulated in large part by the work of 
Braverman, first published in 1973.1 Braverman’s account of Taylorism, 
however, is flawed or inadequate on a number of issues, and Craig 
Littler’s work has attempted to reconstruct the theory and practice of 
Taylorism in a more far-reaching and historically accurate way.? As 
such it marks a considerable advance in our understanding of the 
theoretical and practical content of Taylorism, and it will undoubtedly 
remain as a starting point for debate for some time to come. 

The strengths of the article seem to me to lie in three broad areas. 
Conceptually, it advances a threefold characterization of Taylorism, in 
terms of division of labour, the structure of control, and the employment 
relationship which, in principle, permits a more precise debate about 
the nature of Taylorism than has hitherto been possible. Methodologi- 
cally, it attempts to ground analysis and discussion of Taylorism in its 
historical context, in contrast with writers in industrial sociology and 
elsewhere, who are quite properly criticized for their ‘ideological’ 
treatment of ‘Taylorism, divorced from its context, a view which leads 
them to erroneous conclusions about its alleged supersession by ‘human 
relations theory’. The point about human relations and Taylorism, as 
Littler notes following Braverman, is that they operate on different 
dimensions, and the continued existence of one in no way entails the 
demise of the other.* The starting point of the article is in fact built 
around the paradox obtained by the juxtaposing of the conventional 
view of Taylorism and the re-appraisal by Braverman, the paradox 
consisting of two diametrically opposed positions on its contemporary 
significance. Finally, on a number of substantive issues, the article sets 
out to correct prevailing misconceptions about the nature of Taylorism. 
Specifically, it points out the inadequacy of the notion of Taylorism as 
centred largely or exclusively around pay and pay incentives and the 
falsity of the idea that Taylor was unaware of the social dimensions of 
work. 

But as well as having advanced several specific themes and ideas 
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about Taylorism, the article also (and often implicitly) raises a number 
of issues about the manner in which Taylorism can most usefully be 
conceptualized. It is these issues which I would like to explore very 
briefly, while at the same time commenting on a number of more 
specific points within the article itself. 

Let me begin with the methodological focus of the article. Littler is 
correct to insist on the necessity of examining Taylorism in its historical 
context, and he thus locates it as being in part an ‘assault’ on traditional 
managerial systems which were based on sub-contract, a point which is 
to be developed in a forthcoming article. But one can legitimately ask 
whether Littler has in fact employed the methodology he formally 
advocates. For what he has actually done is first to elaborate a set of 
principles characterizing Taylorism, such as fragmentation of labour, 
incentive pay, etc., and then to say these were developed in a particular 
historical context, which was the prevalence of subcontract systems of 
management. What the article does not do is to explore the relationship 
between these principles and their historical context as a way of trying 
to answer questions about the historical groundedness of ‘Taylorism. 
In other words, to what extent do the principles of Taylorism identified 
in the article reflect its emergence in opposition to subcontract systems, 
and to what extent are they more ‘universal’ features characterizing 
Taylorism under a variety of conditions. One can find support for both 
these positions within the article, and whilst they need not be opposed 
to one another, their mutual existence does require more precise 
specification along the lines indicated. 

Following on from this question we may ask how far can the principles 
of Taylorism be abandoned (Littler notes, for instance, the rarity of full 
functional foremanship) and yet still allow one to speak of the practice 
of Taylorism in a meaningful sense? If Taylorism can be conceived of 
without functional foremanship, can it also be thought of without the 
‘minimum interaction employment relationship’, or without fragmenta- 
tion of labour? 

These are issues which require for their resolution a more refined 
analysis of Taylorism than has hitherto been available, and one of the 
objectives of Littler’s work is to provide such an analysis, using the 
concepts of division of labour, structure of control, and minimum 
interaction employment relationship, although his purposes in doing so 
are not those which I have raised. Nevertheless, it seems to me that one 
can legitimately expect a new conceptual analysis of Taylorism to 
provide insights into problems and areas which lie outside the immediate 
scope of the author’s original interests. 

At a general level this threefold division of Taylorism is presented in a 
way which suggests an absence of development or contradiction in 
Taylor’s theory and practice. Yet one can find, for instance, a progres- 
sive reduction, throughout his work, of the significance of pay, and an 
increased emphasis on the work of the Planning Department, and on the 
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f possibilities of labour-management co-operation, developments which 
potentially relate to the points made earlier about the conceptual 
structure of Taylorism.* 

One can also raise questions about the utility of the analysis offered. 
Conceptually, the distinction between the structure of control, division 
of labour, and the employment relationship makes sense, insofar as 
these are themes which have in any case been accorded separate 
treatment in the literature of industrial sociology. Part of the novelty of 
Littler’s work, however, lies in applying these concepts to a subject that 
has generally been swathed in a variety of misconceptions. But one can 

_ take issue with some of the arguments and evidence presented in its 
favour, most notably on the question of division of labour. Littler 
presents five principles which constitute ‘a dynamic of deskilling. . .’, 
and it is made clear that Taylorism is seen as both cause and effect of 
the deskilling process. The first, and the most general, of these principles 
is labelled ‘A General Principle of Maximum Fragmentation}, but 
evidence of its association with Taylorism comes, not from Taylor’s 
own theory or practice, but from a survey of job design principles 
conducted by American researchers in the mid-1950s.5 Instead of 
conceptualizing Taylorism, and then examining its contemporary 
influence, Littler has assumed the identity of Taylorism and post-war, 
US management practice, and conceptualized Taylorism on that basis. 
Equally, his fourth principle—minimization of skill requirements and 
job learning time—is derived from the same survey of management 
practice, but it remains to be demonstrated, on the basis of a prior 
conceptualization of Taylorism, that this practice is in fact Taylorist. 
As for the fifth principle—reduction of material handling—it is far 
from clear that this entails fragmentation or deskilling. 

More generally, however, one needs to ask about the status of 
fragmentation of labour within Taylor’s work. Does it represent, as 

Littler argues, an integral feature of Taylorism, or rather contingent, 
more closely related to historical circumstances, such that one could 
envisage Taylorism without fragmentation of labour.® Unless one con- 
siders the status of fragmentation within Taylorism, i.e. unless one has a 
more clearly articulated concept of the structure of Taylorism, this 
question cannot begin to be answered. Nor is the question merely 
peripheral, or of solely personal interest: French sociologists such as 
Palloix (to whom Littler refers), Chave” and Montmollin! have begun 
to theorize about ‘job enrichment’, for instance, as neo-Taylorism. 

Within Littler’s concept of Taylorism this would presumably make no 
sense, and it is difficult to see what positive contribution one could 
make to this debate on the basis of his work. 

‘One can raise very similar questions about the third feature of 
Taylorism which Littler isolates—the minimum interaction employment 
relationship. How far does this characterize Taylorism per se, and how 
far was it an historically contingent feature? 
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I have suggested that issues such as the status of fragmentation in ` 


Taylorism require for their discussion and solution a more articulated 
concept of the structure of Taylorism, which could, in principle, dis- 
tinguish ‘universal’ from historically contingent features. Part of such a 
conceptualization would relate to an issue whichis rarely raised explicitly 
in Littler’s article, but which is nevertheless of some importance, and 
that is the objectives of Taylorism. 

The second category which Littler employs in appraising Taylorism 
is labelled the structure of control, and it covers the specific mechanisms 
which Taylor developed and utilized such as incentive pay, time and 
motion study, etc. One must recognize, as Littler does, that any capi- 
talist management is confronted with a problem of ‘control’, and one can 
conceptualize Taylorism as bearing principally on this issue, as Littler 
appears to do. Nevertheless, one should also recognize, in the light of 
Gordon’s® distinction between quantitative (economic) and qualitative 
(control and class relations) aspects of efficiency, that capitalists are 
engaged in the production of exchange values and the extraction of 
surplus value and, as part of these processes, are constantly seeking to 
raise the productivity of labour. There is a tendency in Littler (and also, 
incidentally, in Gordon) to stress the element of control as against that 
of economic efficiency. It seems to me, however, that one needs to 
examine the question of the balance between these imperatives in a 
much more concrete fashion: at certain junctures, during periods of 
intense class struggle, the element of control may be the uppermost 
concern of social, as well as individual, capitals; at other times, with a 
more passive labour force, economic efficiency may be the predominant 
concern. 

This question of the objectives of Taylorism and the corollary of the 
relation between these objectives and its principles, allows us to raise a 
further issue that receives little direct attention in Littler’s work, namely 
the effects of Taylorism on labour. As it stands, Littler’s work would 
appear to lead us to take a very negative view of Taylorism, from the 
standpoint of the interests of labour, insofar as it entails enhanced 
control over labour, enhanced division of labour, and minimum 
interaction with the employing organization. But if we consider 
Taylorism from the viewpoint of economic efficiency, it is possible to 
reach a rather different conclusion. In terms of raising productivity, 
one can argue that Taylorism employed a variety of mechanisms—such 
as improved work methods, increased efficiency of machinery, and 
intensification of labour—which had quite differing consequences for 
labour, and which would therefore permit the adoption of different 
attitudes towards them, in terms of labour interests. 

Overall then, I think Craig Littler’s article raises a number of issues 
that are important for our understanding of past and present managerial 
practices. There is the question of the structure of Taylorism, to which 
he has made a first contribution; the extent to which certain features of 
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this structure are more or less historically contingent, such as fragmenta- 
tion of labour; the degree to which Taylorism, both past and present 
may be conceptualized principally in terms of control or of economic 
efficiency, and the contingencies which affect such concerns; the extent 
to which Taylorism is still influential, and in what forms; and the 
question of whether, from the standpoint of labour, one can consider 
Taylorism to be in any way ‘progressive’. 

Aside from these issues, Littler’s article has sought to correct several 
prevailing misconceptions about Taylorism (although one can argue 
that on questions such as Taylor’s individualism, he may have veered 
too far in the other direction); to locate it as the historical successor to 
systems of sub-contract; to assess its relation to bureaucracy; and to 
criticise the notion that it relates largely to systems and levels of pay, 
pointing out its more significant concern with effort determination. 
J have not discussed all of these issues and contributions here, but 


doubtless they will be taken up elsewhere. 


John E. Kelly, 8.sc. (HONS) 
Research Psychologist 


M.R.C. Social and Applied Psychology Unit 
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Attitudes towards political independence in 
Jamaica after twelve years of nationhood" 


ABSTRAQT 


In a follow-up study of 83 Jamaican leaders after twelve years of 
nationhood, we conclude that attitudes towards political indepen- 
dence have become considerably more favourable. The theory 
linking social structural inequalities and favourable judgements of 
equality as joint causes of nationalist attitudes which had been 
formulated to account for the 1962 pre-independence relationships 
fits the data in post-independence 1974 too, but not as well as before 
—the explained variance in attitude towards independence going 
from 57 to 25 per cent. Additionally, path models reflect some 
important changes in the structural and ideational sources of attitu- 
dinal variation, especially the disproportionate increase in nationalist 
attitudes among economic dominants, the wealthiest leaders, and 
leaders with ‘unfavourable attitudes towards equality. Another 
change was the new development of Restive Nationalists, élites who 
were more likely than other leaders to think that political inde- 
pendence had not gone far enough in producing structural change, 
that problems such as poverty and economic inequality had not been 
reduced adequately, that more radical changes were needed, and 
that such changes were not possible under a democratic political 
regime nor under an economy dependent on international capitalism. 


No period in history has seen the formation of so many new states as 
that since the Second World War. For 24 years, from 1943 to 1966, there 
was an average of about two and one-half new states created each year, 
more than one every five months for a total of 61 by 1966.1 By 1977 the 
total exceeded 80. The thunderous cries of ‘Freedom’ and ‘Equality’ 
and the jubilant celebrations held on the eve of imperialist departure 
and the raising of the new flag were testaments to the widespread belief 
among many of the new citizens that political independence would be 
beneficial for them. 

Prior to independence, the question of national sovereignty was a 
burning issue. However, mingled with the hopes of the nationalists and 
the favourable images of the future national society they created were 
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fears expressed by other voices. Often, the well-to-do classes under 
colonialism, the descendants of the European ruling classes, and 
z differentiated tribal or racial minorities, among others, anticipated 
more ill-treatment from local nationalists than they had received from 
the European imperialists. Frequently, they opposed the transition 
from colony to independent state or tried to delay it as long as possible. 
In this paper we ask about the fate of such hopes and fears in one 
new state, Jamaica, after twelve years of nationhood. Specifically, 
(1) we report changes in élite attitudes towards political independence 
from just prior to independence to twelve years later. (2) We test for 
the post-independence period the ‘egalitarian revolution’ theory of 
nation formation constructed to explain pre-independence relation- 
ships; that is, we ask if the structural and ideational sources of support 
and opposition to political independence are the same.as they were and, 
if not, how they have changed. And (3) we search for emergent 
developments in the nature of élite attitudes, new responses after 
] twelve years of nationhood that did not exist before. 
\ 
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THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 


- A major conclusion of earlier work on the new states of the Caribbean 
l is that political independence was primarily a means, an organizational 
+ tool, to achieve the end of a more egalitarian society.? There are at 
4 least two senses in which this was so. The first was the desire to achieve 
, the status of ‘citizen’ equal to that of the peoples of already existing 
independent states, and the second was the desire to achieve distribu- 
tional reforms, social justice, and more equal rights for people within 
_ the new states as well. 
The nationalist revolution of our time is thus viewed as a manifesta- 
‘. tion of the demand for equality within an inegalitarian social structure, 
1 both nationalism and equality being traced by Bell and Moskos, using 
; the works of other scholars,® to the eighteenth-century foundations of 
modern nationalism and the Age of Enlightenment in Western Europe 
and its North American settlements. 
Whether or not the master underlying trend is more properly thought 
as a ‘democratic’ or an ‘egalitarian’ revolution, of course, depends in 
on the historical period one is considering. For the formation of the 
er states, political democracy was of more relevance than questions 
economic and social equality. Most true nationalists during the 
merican Revolution, for example, regarded themselves as republicans, 














‘anthony from an electorate (of varying sizes) and assumed that the 
i legitimacy of government rested on “the people’s will’. Even Sam 
; Adams ‘who was accused of preferring the company of ropewalkers to 
| men of his own station’ would not have understood the demand for 

economic and social equality that was often mixed with—and frequently 
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dominated—the demand for political democracy among nationalist ý 
groups of the new states.4 The old states were formed when civil and ' 
political equality were predominant issues, while the new states were 
formed when economic, social, and cultural equality were issues as well. 

From their analysis of the configurations of ethnicity, race, class, and 
power typical of the former colonies—especially in the former British 
West Indies—and where established and insurgent groups fitted into 
them, Bell and Moskos formulated several propositions about the 
conditions of the rise of nationalism. Attitudes favourable to nationalism 
will arise: 

1. If there exists a significant amount of inequality (civil, political, 
economic, social or cultural), especially between the ‘natives’ or local 
inhabitants and the representatives of the imperial power, that is 
institutionalized, legitimated and enforced by imperial rule. 

2. If a significant number of local people perceive such inequality, 
that is if they become conscious of it. 

3. If there exists an ‘enlightened élite’ among the local people, that is 
an élite committed to the value of equality and usually also committed 
to the values of democracy, fraternity, the use of reason in the conduct 
of human affairs, the belief in the possibility of progress, and in the 
improvability of humankind. $ 

4. If political independence is judged to be feasible by a significant 1 


be, I 


number of local leaders in the sense both of successfully attaining politi- 
cal separation from the imperial power and of successfully becoming a 
viable political and economic unit after independence. 

5. If there exists a core of local cultural identity at least partly separate 
from the culture of the imperial power. 

6. If integration on the basis of both de facto and de jure equalitv 
within the larger system (encompassing both the metropole and colony) 
appears impossible or too far in the future in the judgment of the - 
leaders of local groups.® 







BRIEF DESGRIPTION OF JAMAICA 


The new state under consideration is Jamaica, an island of nearly two 
million people situated in the Caribbean Sea just south of Cuba. Ay 
English colony since 1655, Jamaica became a politically independes 
state on 6 August 1962. With the end of the Second World War 
Europe, Jamaica began what was for a new state a relatively lo: 
period of transition to nationhood under British guidance. For a {+ &' 
years, from 1958 to near the end of 1961, it appeared as if Jamaic. 
would achieve full political independence as part of the West Indies 
Federation that included otherisland territories in the British Caribbean. 
A referendum held in Jamaica in September 1961, however, resulted 
in a ‘go it alone’ decision for Jamaica. The Federation collapsed and 
Jamaica became fully independent as a separate nation-state. 
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a The racial and ethnic composition of Jamaica was largely established 
. several centuries ago during the period of importation of slaves from 


a 


; Africa. By 1960, the percentage of blacks was 76:3, browns 15:1, 


Chinese and Afro-Chinese 1-2, East Indian and Afro-East Indian 3:4, 
whites -8, and Other Races 3-2.” The racial composition appears to be 
roughly the same today, although with the rise of black consciousness 
there was a shift towards claiming black status during the 1970 census. 
In 1970, 96-7 per cent of Jamaicans claimed African origins to some 
degree.’ 

The correlation between racial origin and social class remains high 
and makes it possible to speak with some accuracy of the black lower 
classes, the brown middle classes, and the white upper classes. Once 
said, however, caveats must be added: the correlation is not perfect, 
persons of various colours can be found within each class, and 18 years 
of partial self-government and 12 years of nationhood during which 
non-white élites came to political power eroded the correlation to some 
degree. Also, there are a number of very small, but differentiated, 


` groups—such as Syrians or Lebanese—that are also recognized. 


Widespread poverty (72:5 per cent of income earners had weekly 


wages under J$30 in October 1974), a high rate of unemployment 
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(22:4 per cent in October 1973), and considerable economic inequality 
(the highest 5 per cent of income earners in 1974 accounted for 24 per 
cent of the total income) further characterize the population.® 


BASIO DATA 


.Although for this paper our thinking is informed by a variety of data 
‘om different sources, we systematically present the Jamaican élite 
interviews done by Moskos in 1961-2 (to which we refer as ‘the 1962 
study’) and new interviews with Jamaican leaders we collected our- 


‘selves in 1974, 12 years after political independence. These are aug- 


mented by interviews with key informants done by the second author 


` on periodic trips to Jamaica, beginning in the summer of 1956 and 
~ ending, at the time of writing, in January 1976. 


. Moskos determined élite status by a two-stage method. He began by 
cbterviewing five persons, each representing a different institutional 
Pictor in the society, who had considerable influence in Jamaica based 
ol\ their positions alone. The five institutional sectors were: ‘(1) the 
of*umbent political group, (2) the political opposition, (3) major 

“nomic enterprises, (4) the civil service and (5) the mass media’. 10 
® He asked each of the five persons initially interviewed to name the 
most influential individuals on the entire island. He selected new 


. respondents ‘snow-ball’ fashion from those persons most frequently 


` nominated. Then, he asked the same question regarding influential 


y r 


or 


élites of each subsequent respondent. Thus, his method first involved a 
‘positional’ aspect and, then, became ‘reputational’. 
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In the 1962 study, a total of 61 leaders received two or more nomina- gx 
tions and 24 of these were interviewed. Using exactly the same pro- “y 
cedure in 1974, we found that 158 leaders were nominated and we F 
interviewed 83 of them.” In both years, priority was given to obtaining 
interviews with the persons receiving the largest number of nomina- 
tions who had not yet been interviewed. We had very few outright 
refusals by persons we wanted to interview in 1974; Moskos had none 
in 1962. 

The fact that a smaller number of leaders was nominated in 1962 
than in 1974 raises a question about the comparability of the two sets of 
data. Although we interviewed a somewhat larger proportion of top 
leaders than Moskos did, the larger number of leaders nominated in 
1974 mainly represents an actual increase in the size of the Jamaican 
élite group since independence. This conclusion is supported by the 
fact that 121 leaders had been nominated when we reached Moskos’ 
sample size of 24, in contrast to the 61 leaders who were mentioned in 
1962 when the same number of leaders had been interviewed. 

Admittedly, we are dealing with a small number of cases. Yet more 
confidence can be placed in the results than the mere number of cases 
seems to merit. First, Moskos interviewed a high proportion—84 per 
cent—of the leaders who had received one-third or more of the total 
possible nominations. Thus, the ‘sample’ approaches a universe of top 
reputational leaders in Jamaica. This is also true of the 83 leaders we 
interviewed in 1974; they include 84 per cent of the leaders who 
received one-third or more of the total nominations. And this near 
universe at each time includes the top cabinet members, economic 
dominants, and other élites. Such leaders, of course, are relatively few 
in number and we have interviewed most of them. 

Second, in 1961-2 Moskos interviewed not only Jamaican leaders 
but also similarly selected leaders in other parts of the British West 
Indies: Barbados, Dominica, Grenada, Guyana, and Trinidad. With 
respect to correlations between variables, the results in the different 
territories were largely the same. Thus, the 1961~2 Jamaican data 
were replicated in five other similar territories and the results are for 
the most part corroborated. 

In 1974 we re-interviewed ten of the leaders who had been inter- 
viewed by Moskos in 1962. Our analysis of changes in attitudes has been 
informed by our inspection of these individual cases. However, since 
most of the leaders interviewed in 1974 were not among the élite in 
1962, we have adopted a strategy of a ‘different-group’ comparison, 
rather than that ofa panel design, in the data analysis to follow. 


KA 


THE NATIONALIST TYPES 


In the pre-independence period Moskos identified three basic types of 
leaders with respect to their actions and attitudes towards political 
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independence: True Nationalists, Acquiescing Nationalists, and 
* Colonialists. 
_ True Nationalists were those leaders who favoured independence 
immediately and who actually took action to help bring it about. 
Acqutescing Nationalists were of three sub-types: Reluctant Nationalists 
favoured independence as a long range goal, but did not favour it then 
or in the immediate future; Dutiful Nationalists went along with the 
nationalist movement out of a sense of noblesse oblige, not viewing 
independence as desirable but bending with what they believed to be 
inevitable and using their skills and influence to aid the transition from 
colony to nation-state; and Opportunistic Nationalists actually opposed 
independence privately in confidential interviews with Moskos, but 
publicly worked for it for their personal gain. 
Colontalists were leaders who categorically opposed independence 
from Great Britain, either then or in the future. 
Prior to independence in 1962 the distribution of nationalist types in 
Jamaica was as follows: 





True Nationalists 50% 
Acquiescing Nationalists 29 
Reluctant Nationalists (1) 
Dutiful Nationalists (1) 
Opportunistic Nationalists (5) 
Colonialists 2I 
Total 100% 


Number of cases (24) 


Thus, on the eve of independence only half of the top leadership of the 
island was fully committed to nationhood and one-fifth was actually 
opposed. 

By 1974 some of the goals of independence clearly had been achieved, 
such as full national citizenship for all Jamaicans and formal equality of 
citizen status with the people of other nations. At the same time, dire 
predictions of mob-rule, violent revolution, or mass race hatred had not 
come true. Problems of poverty and economic inequality, however, 
had not been erased. 

After a content analysis of the 1974 leaders’ responses to the question, 

_ ‘Looking back over everything that has happened since Jamaica became 
independent, what do you now feel about political independence for 
Jamaica?’, we constructed a new classification of nationalist attitudes, 
one adapted to the structure of the new situation of independence and 
to the new frames of reference of the leaders in 1974. We identify four 
steps in the 1974 classification: 

Restive Nationalists were those persons who believed that independence 
had not gone far enough, that more changes—often radical changes— 
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were necessary to achieve the hopes of the nationalist movement. Such _ 
individuals sometimes even argued that political independence was not ™ 
yet a reality in Jamaica, that local élites had merely replaced foreign | 
masters of the pre-independence period, that Jamaica was still too 
dependent on Great Britain or the United States, or that Jamaica 
remained largely foreign-owned. 

Convinced Nationalists, who comprised the great bulk—v7o per cent 
—of the Jamaican élite in 1974, were those persons who had no 
doubts about independence being a good thing. These leaders often * 
mentioned tangible evidence of independence, such as the gains in 
education, economic benefits, or the right of Jamaicans to handle 
their own affairs—or to make their own mistakes. Also, they frequently 
mentioned intangible benefits such as the growth of national pride, 
self respect, and a sense of responsibility, sometimes expressed as 
‘manhood’, 

Unconvinced Nationalists were those persons who held basically favour- 
able attitudes towards independence, but who had remaining doubts. 
These leaders sometimes questioned the progress being made under 
nationalist leadership compared to that made under British rule. Often, 
they expressed a sense of nostalgia for pre-independence times. 

Quasi-Colonialists, who composed the smallest group—only four 
respondents, were opposed to independence. This category is to some 
extent residual, comprising a mixed ideological bag of disgruntled 
persons. Two of the quasi-colonialists felt that independence had come 
too soon and that the leadership was unprepared for it. Another 
expressed a desire for a Puerto Rican type of arrangement of economic 
and political dependence on the United States. And a fourth preferred 
federation with other countries in the Caribbean. The distribution * 
according to this classification of attitudes towards political indepen- 
dence in 1974 is: 


Restive Nationalists 12% 
Convinced Nationalists 70 
Unconvinced Nationalists 13 
Quasi-Colonialists 5 
Total 100% 


Number of cases (83) 





Thus, 12 years of nationhood left 70 per cent of Jamaican leaders a 
clearly and unequivocally favourable to independence. Another 13 per 
cent were generally favourable, though not yet fully convinced, having 
some lingering doubts of the colonialist sort. The 1962 Colonialists had 
been more or less converted, left the island permanently, died, or retired, 
leaving in their place a very small residual of anti-independence 
malcontents among the leaders. Finally, Restive Nationalists, an 
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emergent group, feeling that independence had not yet brought 
sufficient change over the colonial past, constituted 12 per cent of the 
leaders. +3 


NATIONALIST TYPES BY SOCIAL 
BACKGROUND CHARAGTERISTICOS 


The percentages of True Nationalists for 1962 and of Convinced and 
Restive Nationalists for 1974 are given in Table I by selected social 
background characteristics; also given are correlations. In the pre- 
independence period, leaders favourable to independence were most 
likely to be younger, light or medium brown in skin colour, somewhat 
less educated, political or labour leaders rather than economic domi- 
nants, and relatively not wealthy. In general, leaders who were more 
established (e.g. older) or were well-off (e.g. very wealthy, economic 
dominant, white) were most likely to oppose the transition to political 
independence. 14 

In 1974 the correlation of nationalist attitudes with age (—34) was 
about the same as in 1962 (—30), younger people being more favourable 
than older people to nationhood. Each age group, however, was more 
favourable to independence in 1974 than in 1962, indicating a secular 
trend—or a etigeist effect. There was, however, a generational effect 
as well with the major split in 1962 between the 40-49 and the 50-59 
age groups to some extent carried over to 1974 with the split between 
the 50-59 and 60 and over age groups. Also shown in Table I is the 
additional fact that in 1974 the youngest age group of leaders, compared 
to the other age groups, accounted for the largest percentage, 33, of 
Restive Nationalists, 

All racial groups for which comparison is possible show increases in 
favourable attitudes towards independence, the largest increase occur- 
ring among dark brown and black leaders. Yet the light or medium 
brown leaders remained the most favourable to nationhood, g2 per cent 
being either Convinced or Restive Nationalists. The four leaders of 
Chinese extraction were the least favourable in 1974. 

The correlations between colour and nationalist attitudes in Table I 
of —-og for 1962 and —15 for 1974 do not adequately represent the 
tendency of the relationships to be parabolic. Subtracting the vertex 
from colour and squaring, we get a correlation for 1962 of --37 and for 
1974 of —24. Brown-skinned leaders were most nationalist in attitudes 
and moving away from them in either direction, towards whites and 
Chinese or towards blacks tends to reduce favourableness to nationalist 
attitudes.15 The curvilinear relationship declined from 1962 to 1974, 
because dark-brown and black leaders became more favourable to 
independence than whites—almost the same as light- and medium- 
brown élites, as their earlier fear of political impotence in the face of 
‘brown-man rule’ waned. 
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TABLE I Nationalist types by selected social background characteristics, percentages and 
correlations, 1962 and 1974 h. 


Nationalist Types 
Correlations 
1962 1974 with Nationa- 

Selected % Trus % Convinced % Restive list Sypeso 
characteristics Nationalistss Nb Nationalists Nationalists ND r962 1974 
Age “30 34, » 
60 and over (1)2 (3) 38 12 (16) 
50-59 33 (13) 78 o (23) 
40-49 80 (5) 84 13 (31) 
39 and under 75 (4) 58 33 (12) - ' 
Colour or Race i —09 —I5 
White or near white 37 (8) 58 13 (24) 
Chinese (0) (0) 50 o (4) 
Light and k 

medium brown 67 (12) 75 17 (36) 
Dark brown and black 25 (4) 78 6 (18) a 
Education 19628 —05 
Some college or more 45 (11) 
Secondary school 50 (10) 
Elementary school (2) (3) 
Education 1974 “10 
Completed college or 

more 75 13 (52) 
Some college 59 5 (22) 
Secondary school 67 22 (9) 
Institutional sector 59 erg m 
Political and labour 7I (14) 79 II (28) 
Economic 7 (6) 64 9 (22) a 
Mass media (0) (1) 67 33 (6) 
Civil service (0) (1) 82 18 (11) 
Education (0) (0) 63 12 (8) 
Religious or ethnic (0) (1) 50 o (6) 
Other (1) (1) (1) (0) (2) 
Personal wealth —40 02 
Most wealthy 33 (6) 67 8 (24) 
Least wealthy 56 (18) 70 12 (50) 
(poor to well-to-do) 





` 


» 
* Percentages do not add to 100 because percentages for nationalist types other than those 
shown are not given. Read as follows: 75 per cent of leaders age g9 and under are True 
Nationalists in 1962. 
b N is the number of cases on which the percentages are based. 
© Sce the Appendix Table for the classifications of variables used for computing correlations. 
4 The number, rather than the percentage, is given where the total number of cases (N) is 
less than four. 
è Education was combined differently for the two times for the calculation of the percentages, 
because the change towards higher educations among leaders was so great. 4 
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In 1962 education was practically unrelated to nationalist attitudes 
(-05). Bell’s 1958 Jamaican data and Moskos’ 1962 data from the other 
Caribbean territories tend towards a curvilinear relationship as do our 
1974 data. Nearly go per cent of leaders both completing college or 
more and—at the other end of the educational pole—completing only 
secondary school or less were Convinced or Restive Nationalists in 1974. 
Only 64 per cent of leaders with some college education were so classi- 
fied. The linear correlation of :10, however, is not much smaller than 
that of -16 under the assumption of perfect curvilinearity.1¢ 

Note that each educational group had a more favourable attitude 
towards independence in 1974 than in 1962. 

Political or labour leaders in 1962 were far more nationalist in atti- 
tudes than economic élites, 71 per cent being True Nationalists 
compared to only 17 per cent of the economic leaders. Conversely, 
none of the political or labour leaders was Colonialist while 43 per cent 
of the economic leaders were (not shown in Table I). By 1974 the 
marked differences between political and labour on the one hand and 
economic leaders on the other were dramatically reduced. Ninety per 
cent of the former were Convinced or Restive Nationalists compared to 
73 per cent of the latter, by far the larger increase in favourable 
attitudes having been among economic élites. As a result, the correla- 
tion between institutional sector and nationalist attitudes diminished 
from -59 in 1962 to 22 in 1974. 

Looking at the remaining groups in 1974, one can see that the mass 
media and the civil service sectors have 100 per cent of their leaders 
who favour independence, mass media leaders being somewhat 
distinctive in having the largest percentage, 33, of Restive Nationalists. 
Educational leaders were relatively favourable to independence, 75 per 
cent being Convinced or Restive Nationalists, while religious and 
ethnic leaders were least favourable. 

In 1962 wealth was negatively related to nationalist attitudes 
(r=—40). True Nationalists accounted for 33 per cent of the very 
wealthy leaders as opposed to 56 per cent of the relatively non-wealthy 
(see Table I). The island’s most wealthy leaders were more likely than 
less wealthy leaders in the pre-independence period to fear the national- 
ist cause. This relationship between wealth and nationalism among 
leaders practically disappeared by 1974 (r=-—-02). Convinced and 
Restive Nationalists accounted for 75 per cent of the most wealthy and 
82 per cent of the least wealthy leaders. This in part reflects the fact 
that the initial fears of the wealthy leaders that the Jamaican masses 
were unready for self-government, that Jamaica would not be econo- 
mically viable as an independent nation-state, or that they themselves 
stood to lose their fortunes as a result of the policies of the new nationalist 
leaders were allayed during the first twelve years of nationhood. When 
we asked Jamaican leaders in 1974. who had benefited the most from 
the parliamentary system, 25 per cent said ‘upper classes’ and 20 per 
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cent said ‘middle classes’ on the first response. This is contrasted to 16 _. 
per cent who said ‘unionized workers’ and only 11 per cent who said 
‘lower classes’. 

The large increases in favourable attitudes towards political in- 
dependence among the most wealthy and economic élites warrant some 
additional comment. A study of the corporate economy done by 
Stanley Reid?’ shows that it was largely controlled by members of 21 
families who accounted for 125 of the 219 existing directorships and 
nearly 70 per cent of the chairmen. The families were clearly differen- 
tiated ethnically, being local or ‘Jamaican’ whites, Jews, Lebanese and 
Syrians, and a few Chinese. No firm was controlled by blacks, only six 
blacks in all being on the corporate boards. 

There has been much new private wealth created since independence, 
in part as a direct result of policies of the new nationalist government. 
State intervention in the economy has been growing, including the use 
of public funds to provide incentives for development of the private 
sector. There have been new government policies involving tax 
exemptions, protected markets, loans, and imports free of customs duty. 
Furthermore, economic élites—especially members of the 21 families— 
have helped shape governmental policies actively through their roles 
on statutory agencies and boards, the State Bank, governmental 
development corporations, and in one case even as a member of 
cabinet. The need of foreign corporations to work through or with local 
economic élites may have increased since independence in part 
because such élites importantly shape the state policies that define the 
conditions under which commerce and industry function. Thus, the 
pre-independence fears of the economic élites—although certainly not 
yet put to rest as future possibilities—had up until 1974 proved ground- 
less. 18 

In 1974, however, the Jamaican government proclaimed that Jamaica 
would become a democratic socialist country. This led to new un- 
certainty and speculation—including some extreme fears—about the 
consequences for the private sector. Some critics on the left, however, 
see, not true socialism, but a form of state capitalism developing in 
which local private interests will work in partnership with government. 


NATIONALIST TYPES BY POLITICAL, 
ECONOMIC, AND SOCIAL ATTITUDES 


The typology of attitudes towards democracy shown in Table II is 
based on two questions, one having to do with the leaders’ evaluation 
of the competence of the typical Jamaican voter and the other having 
to do with the leaders’ judgement as to the suitability of the democratic 
form of government, i.e., parliamentary system, for Jamaica. Full 
democrats are defined as those who say the voters are competent and 
democracy is suitable; authoritarian idealists are those who say the 
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voters are competent but that democracy is not suitable; cynical 
parliamentarians are those who say the voters are incompetent but that 
democracy is suitable; and authoritarians are those who say the voters 
are incompetent and that democracy is not suitable. 19 

The correlation between nationalist attitudes and attitudes towards 
democracy for 1962 was -46. But by 1974 it approached zero (r =-08). 
Note from Table II, however, that there was an important difference 
between authoritarians, over a third of which are Restive Nationalists, 
and the other types in 1974. 


TABLE II Nationalist types by political, economic, and social attitudes, percentages and 
correlations, 1962 and 1974 








Nationalist types 
Correlations 
1962 1974 with Nationa- 

Selected %, Trus % Convinced °% Restive list types© 
attitudes Nationalist® Nb Nationalists Nationalists ND 1962 1974 
Political Democracy 46 8B 
Full Democrats 56 (9) 75 13 (32) 
Authoritarian Idealists (2)4 (2) 83 is) (6) 
Cynical 

Parliamentarians 33 (6) 73 3 (30) 
Authoritarians 33 (6) 36 36 (11) 
Economic Ideology 8 47 
Radicals 100 (6) 58 42 (12) 
Liberals 75 (4) 88 8 (40) 
Populist(s) 60 (5) (1) (0) (1) 
Conservatives o (7) 54 5 (22) 
Reactionaries (0) (2) 29 14 (7) 
Social Equality 59 ‘33 
Egalitarians 7 (17) 75 13 (67) 
Nonegalitarians o (7) 47 7 (15) 


a Percentages do not add to 100 because percentages for nationalist types other than those 
shown are not given. Read as follows: 56 per cent of full democrats are True Nationalists in 
1962. 

b N is the number of cases on which the percentages are based. 

© See the Appendix Table for the classifications of variables used for computing correlations. 
aå The number, rather than the percentage, is given where the total number of cases (N) is 
less than four. 


Following Moskos, we classified leaders according to their economic 
ideologies into five groups: reactionaries, conservatives, populists, 
liberals, and radicals. Reactionarieg wanted the role of government in 
economic life to be minimal; radicals wanted it to be maximal, favour- 
ing major changes in the economic structure, sometimes to an extreme 
of advocating abolition of all private property. The other groups had 
intermediate positions. 
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In 1974 the correlation between economic ideology and nationalist 
attitudes was -47, in the same direction but not as large as in 1962 
(r=+78). Except for the one populist, liberals were most satisfied with 
independence in 1974, 88 per cent of them being Convinced National- 
ists; radicals were next with 58 per cent; then conservatives 54; and, 
finally, reactionaries 29. Reactionaries had the largest percentage of 
Quasi-Colonialists and were second only to conservatives in percentage 
of Unconvinced Nationalists (not shown in Table II). Of particular 
note is that radicals had by far the largest percentage, 42, of Restive 
Nationalists. 

A key element in the Beli-Moskos explanation of nationalist attitudes 
is attitudes towards equality. We report here, as an indicator of 
egalitarian attitudes in both 1962 and 1974, responses to a question 
about whether or not leaders thought more concern with reducing social 
barriers between various groups on the island should be given than at 
present. ‘Yes’ answers were defined as favourable attitudes towards 
equality and ‘no’ along with a few answers, ‘there are no barriers’, 
were defined as nonegalitarian attitudes. In 1962, 71 per cent of the 
leaders were egalitarian compared to 82 per cent in 1974. 

As can be seen from Table II, egalitarianism was quite highly 
related (r =+59) to nationalism in 1962, with True Nationalists making 
up 71 per cent of the egalitarians and none of the nonegalitarians. 
Colonialists accounted for only 12 per cent of the egalitarians and 43 
per cent of the nonegalitarians (not shown in Table II). In 1974 the 
correlation (r=-33) was similar in sign, though not as large. Eighty- 
eight per cent of the egalitarians were favourable to nationhood, being 
either Convinced or Restive Nationalists, compared to 54 per cent of 
the nonegalitarians., 

These somewhat bare statistical bones may be fleshed out by a few 
examples from the 1974 Study: A young, brown-skinned, politically 
active intellectual who was classified as a Restive Nationalist told us, 
‘It is independence within the context of neocolonialism. [There has 
been] very little advancement. Rather, there has been increased 
penetration of monopoly capital; social repression has intensified.’ 
He is radical and egalitarian. He believes that the democratic form of 
government is best suited for capitalists, that the ruling élite benefited 
most from the parliamentary form of government and the masses 
benefited least, that the ‘bourgeois state’ cannot solve the problem of 
poverty, that the poorest section of Jamaicans is about the same or worse 
off since independence, that the gap between the rich and poor has 
widened, that fully 60 per cent of Jamaicans are poor, and that the poor 
will be worse off in the future if capitalist hegemony continues. ‘Bour- 
geois government’, he said, ‘must be overthrown. We need a genuinely 
revolutionary people’s state.’ 

This can be contrasted with the words of a Convinced Nationalist 
who said of political independence, ‘It has been a good thing. .. . There 
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are no minuses at all. It was a little belated. [It brought] all the benefits 
of manhood.’ A black political leader, a member of cabinet, in his mid- 
fifties, he believes that social barriers between people in Jamaica exist 
and that, without a doubt, they should be removed. He views the 
brotherhood of man and an egalitarian society as parts of the democratic 
form of government. Yet he claims that, up until the beginning of 
democratic socialism in 1974, ‘the privileged, commercial and profes- 
sional [sectors] benefited’ most from the parliamentary form of govern- 
ment and the illiterate masses benefited least, not, however, because of 
democracy per se. Although he classifies 60 per cent of Jamaicans as 
being poor, he thinks that the poor are absolutely better off in 1974 
than they were before independence. 

A white, very wealthy business élite was equally in favour of inde- 
pendence, so was also classified as a Gonvinced Nationalist. Yet he sees 
no social barriers in Jamaica. Further, he said, “There’s no such thing as 
equality; people can’t be equal. I suppose there could be equality of 
opportunity though. But that’s not equality.’ He believes that labour 
benefited most from independence: “They’re in the majority so parties 
have to please them to get their votes.’ The middle class, in his opinion, 
benefited least. 

Another white élite, a professional, aged 60, while generally favour- 
able to independence, believed that it was not entirely successful. He 
was Classified an Unconvinced Nationalist. More concern, he said, 
should ‘not necessarily’ be given to reducing social barriers, ‘Social 
barriers can serve a purpose.’ He thinks that the democratic form of 
government is not best suited for Jamaica: ‘Probably, for the next ten 
years on, a benevolent dictator would be better. ... He [the dictator] 
should . . . stress incentives to work and end the strikes.’ He believes, 
further, that trade unions and their members have benefited most from 
independence while ‘it has been bad for professional people [who have 
had a] decrease in both prestige and salaries’. Jamaica has been 
moderately successful dealing with the problem of poverty, he thinks, 
the poor are only about 25 per cent of the population and they are 
better off absolutely today than before independence. 

Finally, a black élite, over 70 years old, thought most similarly, per- 
haps, to the way the Colonialists did whom Moskos interviewed in 1962 
and Bell polled in 1958: regarding political independence: ‘we were 
totally unready for it. England gave it to us on a silver platter... . The 
masses were not... made ready for participation in self-government.’ 
On the topic of social barriers: “Classes are necessary. As there are 
differences in nature, then there are differences in society. We are all 
not equal physically, mentally.’ Additionally, this leader thinks that 
the trade unions have benefited most because the political parties have 
had to satisfy them economically. Only 20-25 per cent of Jamaicans 
are poor and they are absolutely better off now than before inde- 
pendence. The gap between the rich and poor has narrowed. Jamaica, 
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however, has not solved the problem of poverty (with a twist that 
returns the onus to the people), ‘Jamaica has not succeeded in getting 
the young people to work’. 

The complex links between the variables, of course, cannot be sorted 
out adequately by looking only at the zero-order correlations nor by 
detailed examination of particular cases. For that, a multivariate 
analysis is necessary, which we give below in the form of a path model. 
But, first, we ask, how genuine is the change in nationalist attitudes from 
1962 to 1974? 


STANDARDIZED CHANGE IN NATIONALIST ATTITUDES 


How much of the change in nationalist attitudes from 1962 to 1974 can 
be attributed to changes in the distribution of independent variables 
such as age, colour, education, etc.? We have taken, as the quantity to 
be explained, the change in mean nationalist attitudes from 1962 to 
I yt The unstandardized change between nationalist attitude in 1962 
(X =2:29) and in 1974 (X=2-77) was -48. In attempting to explain 
this change we first regressed nationalist attitudes in 1974 on each of 
the four background variables—age, colour, education, and sector— 
and the key attitudinal variable of attitude towards equality.” It is 
meaningless to add wealth as an additional variable since we arbitrarily 
set the marginals for 1974 as close to those of 1962 as possible. 

In each of the five unstandardized regression equations obtained for 
1974, we substituted the 1962 mean of the variable being standardized. 
For example, the regression of nationalist attitudes on age gave the 
equation: Nationalist Attitude1974=3'23 — 18 (Ageio74). Substituting 
the 1962 mean age, we arrive at a prediction of 2-76 for nationalist 
attitudes standardizing for age. ‘Thus, -o1, or 2:77-2-76, of the total 
change of -48, or only 2 per cent, was accounted for by change in the 
age composition of the Jamaican élite from 1962 to 1974. Standardizing 
for colour, we account for only 1 per cent of the change in nationalist 
attitudes, for education 12 per cent, and for attitudes towards equality 
10 per cent. Standardizing for sector, we find a prediction of 2-78 or -o1 
more than the unstandardized mean, that is a standardized change 
of -49. 

Standardizing by controlling simultaneously for changes in age and 
colour accounted for 3 per cent of the change in nationalist attitudes; 
age, colour, and education together accounted for 7 per cent; age, 
colour, education, and sector together 2 per cent; and age, colour, 
education, sector, and attitudes towards equality together 11 per cent. 
Thus, only 11 per cent of the change in nationalist attitudes is attributable 
to changes in these independent variables. The change in attitudes 
towards political independence appears to be genuine.*+ 
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Following Alwin and Hauser,” we report in Table III the results of a 
decomposition of the effects for 1962. Including a minimum of variables 
for the sake of simplicity, we use the social background factors of age, 
colour, education, institutional sector of major occupation, and 
wealth along with the theoretically key ideational causal variable of 
attitudes towards equality to explain variations in attitudes towards 
political independence.** The variables have been ordered according 
to time priority and theory. Thus, Table III begins with age and colour 
as predetermined variables. Education is assumed to be dependent on 
age and colour, but to be a causal factor, along with age and colour, of 
the remaining variables. Institutional sector is assumed to be next in 
sequence, followed by wealth. Attitudes towards equality are assumed 
to be dependent on all the social background factors while attitudes 
towards political independence are assumed to be dependent on all the 
other variables, including attitudes towards equality.24 From Table ITI, 
it is possible to see the simultaneous effects of the independent variables 
on the dependent variables, both the direct and indirect effects through 
various intervening variables, ending with the ultimate dependent 
variable, nationalist attitudes.?® 

Note from Table III and the path model shown in Figure 1 that the 
structure of interrelationships between the variables in 1962 supports 
the Bell—-Moskos theory. This is, of course, not surprising since these 
data were used to help formulate it. With the other variables controlled, 
the direct effect of attitudes towards equality on nationalist attitudes 
was ‘473, the largest direct effect of any of the independent variables. 
Institutional sector was also an important determinant with a direct 
effect of -407 and small indirect effects of -137 through wealth and -058 
through attitudes towards equality. Sector had the largest total effect 
(602), political and labour leaders being most nationalist in their 
own right compared to economic leaders and still more nationalist 
because they also were somewhat more likely to be egalitarian and 
least wealthy. 

Wealth was negatively related to nationalist attitudes, but over 40 
per cent of its total effect was the result of wealthier leaders being 
relatively more nonegalitarian in their attitudes than the less wealthy 
élites. 

Older leaders, partly because they tended to be economic élites and 
nonegalitarian, were less favourable to political independence than 
younger leaders, as can be seen by the indirect effects through sector 
(183) and attitudes towards equality (—-070), and were somewhat 
anti-nationalist in their own right (—-064). The total effect of age was 
297. 

The largest indirect effects on attitudes towards political indepen- 


dence—and a sizeable reversal from direct to total effect—involve 
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colour. The direct effect of colour on nationalist attitudes was positive 
(+353); i.e. other things being equal—which they statistically are in 
Table III, but, of course, are not in real life—whites were more 
favourable to political independence than nonwhites. Yet the total 
effect of colour was slightly negative (—-og6) and the indirect effects 
through sector (—-228), wealth (— 150), and attitudes towards equality 
(--064) were negative. Whites compared to nonwhites were more 
likely to be economic leaders, very wealthy, and nonegalitarian, and, 
therefore, less favourable to political independence. 
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FIGURE 1 Path model explaining attitudes towards political independence among Jamaican 
leaders, 1962 and 1974 (in parentheses) (decimals omitted) 


The effects of education on nationalist attitudes were near zero, 
though somewhat underestimated because of some curvilinear tenden- 
cies in the distribution. 

Finally, the multiple correlation of all six independent variables with 
attitudes towards political independence was -755. Thus, 57 per cent of 
the variance in attitude towards political independence was explained 
by the model in 1962. 

For 1974, the decomposition of effects is given in Table IV and the 
path model in Figure 1. Although the model fits the data tolerably well, 
it does not fit as well as in 1962. The multiple correlation was -497 and 
the percentage of variance explained was 25 per cent.° 
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Age, as a determinant of attitudes towards political independence, 
was more important in 1974 than it was in 1962, its direct effect being 
—290 with a barely noticeable indirect effect of —-056 through attitudes 
towards equality. 

The direct effect of colour was negative in 1974 rather than positive 
as in 1962, reflecting the relatively greater increase in favourable 
attitudes towards political independence among dark brown and black 
rather than white leaders. The indirect effects of colour show important 
changes as well. The effect through sector, though still negative, was 
much reduced and the effect through wealth changed from negative to 
positive. Both of these facts reveal the relatively large shift in attitudes 
among economic and wealthy leaders towards more favourable 
evaluations of nationhood in 1974 than in 1962. The effects of education 
remained practically zero in 1974 as in 1962. 

Reflecting the conversion of economic and wealthy élites to national- 
ist attitudes, the total and direct effects of sector declined greatly and 
those of wealth reversed in sign. With other vartables controlled, the most 
wealthy leaders were in fact more favourable to nationhood than less 
wealthy leaders in 1974! Wealth, however, still had a slight negative 
indirect effect through attitudes towards equality—because wealthy 
élites were still somewhat less likely than less wealthy élites to be 
egalitarian. 

The effects of attitudes towards equality remained positive in 1974, 
although reduced in size (-278). Note that the indirect effects of age, 
colour, education, institutional sector, and wealth through attitudes 
towards equality, though slightly smaller in 1974 than in 1962, were in 
the same direction. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


After 12 years of nationhood, Jamaican leaders were considerably more 
favourable to political independence than they had been in 1961-2 
some months before independence. This is not an obvious finding. 
Post-independence changes might well have alienated—and may yet 
alienate—significant proportions of the Jamaican élite. Despite the 
changes, the outlines of the old battles and ideological cleavages could 
still be seen. The earlier theory linking the existing structure of in- 
equality and favourable judgements of equality as driving forces 
behind nationalist attitudes still had explanatory power in 1974. Yet it 
had been reduced. In the path models we constructed using age, colour, 
education, institutional sector, wealth, and attitudes towards equality, 
the multiple correlation with attitudes towards political independence 
went from +755 in 1962 to -497 in 1974. 

There were qualitative as well as quantitative changes. Moskos’ 
pre-independence nationalist types of True Nationalists, Acquiescing 
Nationalists, and Colonialists didn’t fit the post-independence responses. 
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We formulated a new classification: Restive, Convinced, and Uncon- 
vinced Nationalists and Quasi-Colonialists. Restive and Convinced 
Nationalists were most like True Nationalists, but the restive were 
impatient with the results of independence so far and wanted more 
radical change to create a more just society along lines similar to True 
Nationalists’ pre-independence hopes. The convinced were satisfied with 
developments to date. Although Unconvinced Nationalists in 1974 were 
favourable to nationhood, they had reservations that echoed earlier 
Colonialist opposition to independence. Finally, Quasi-Colonialists in 
1974 were few in number and constituted disgruntled and alienated 
ersons. 

Of particular significance may be the Restive Nationalists, who 
could represent a bell-weather group. They responded distinctively on a 
set of questions dealing with economic and social conditions (not 
reported here). For example, compared to the other types, they were 
much more likely to think that Jamaica should increase its economic 
relationships with other countries of the Caribbean, to be optimistic 
about Jamaica’s chances for economic self-determination, to believe 
that efforts to deal with the problem of poverty in Jamaica since 
independence had been a failure, and to say that the upper or middle 
classes had benefited most from the parliamentary system. 

Additionally, Restive Nationalists were much less likely than the 
other types to think that the poorest Jamaicans were absolutely better 
off in 1974 than they were before independence and that the gap 
between rich and poor had been reduced. They were most radical 
generally and by far most likely to advocate the nationalization of 
foreign-owned enterprises. They were also most likely to have doubts 
about the effectiveness of the democratic regime in bringing about 
adequate answers to problems of poverty, unemployment, and econo- 
mic inequality—or to be certain that it could not. 

Another side of the same coin is that economic, wealthy, and 
inegalitarian leaders greatly and disproportionately increased in 
favourable attitudes towards nationhood, assessing their experience 
with the new nationalist regime, at least through August 1974, as 
generally offering opportunity to continue—even to expand—their 
power and privilege.?” Economic disaster had not been visited upon the 
well-to-do. In many instances, just the opposite seemed to be the case, 
contrary to many sensational reports in the North American press. 

In fact, many of our findings are consistent with the thesis that the 
symbols of nationalism—e.g. among many others, displays of favourable 
attitudes towards political independence, equality, and West Indian 
cultural identity—were being exhibited increasingly by all members of 
the ruling élite, both by members of the established, economically 
dominant classes as well as the new nationalist politicians and bureau- 
crats. Stone may be correct when he says that ‘the official nationalist 
symbolism and ideology represents a self-conscious accommodation to 
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the existing condition of external dependence, and white foreign 
dominance of the local economy’.** And so, too, could Jones and Mills 
when they say that ‘state bureaucratic structures in the Commonwealth 
Caribbean function largely in the interest of powerful economic and 
political groups, as well as in favour of the bureaucratic bourgeoisie . . . 
accommodating the aspirations of middle class groups for services, jobs 
and power, and dampening their inclination towards promoting 
structural change . . . at the expense of the lower class’.** 

But, given our findings, these may be overstatements. The antithesis 
may already be in the making in Restive Nationalists who appear to be 
growing in number and who are eager to come to power in order to 


lead the new state through structural changes. 
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The diffusion of nationalism: some historical 
and sociological perspectives 


The term ‘nationalism’ is commonly used in three main ways. At the 
broadest level it refers to the whole process by which nations and nation- 
states have come into existence, first in Western Europe and then across 
the globe. Very often this is designated the ‘nation-building’ process in 
the literature, although it is as much concerned with state-building as 
national unification.! A second meaning of the term ‘nationalism’ 
concerns one of this broad set of processes, the formation of national 
consciousness and solidarity. ‘Nationalism’ here is equated with 
‘national sentiment’, a definition especially favoured by many historians 
and social psychologists.* The third usage is also the most specific, and it 
confines the term ‘nationalism’ to the phenomenon of an ideological 
movement. According to this meaning, the analyst aims to account for 
the rise, course and effects of ideological movements aiming at autonomy 
and identity among certain units of population, defined by at least a 
minority of its members as worthy of the status of ‘nationhood’. Such 
population units feature ideally a number of traits which mark them off 
from their neighbours. These usually include a common territory, one 
or more common elements of culture, a sense of solidarity and an 
absence of kinship ties. For a nationalist movement to arise, however, 
it is not necessary for all these features to co-exist in one unit; nor is 
their presence sufficient to constitute a nation. A modern nation, as 
opposed to any ethnic group, must also feature a common system of the 
division of labour, and equal citizenship rights for all the members of the 
unit; and frequently we find the nationalist movement attempting to 
graft these modern features on to ancient and hierarchical ethnic 
groupings.’ 


When commentators remark on the ubiquity of nationalism and its 4 


almost universal diffusion, it is the nationalist movement which they 
have in mind in the first place. Such movements have arisen not only 
among well-constituted and recognized cultural units, but also among 
many which appear fairly artificial from a cultural standpoint, as in 
the new states of SubSaharan Africa. Such unity of effects and diversity 
of starting-points has led scholars to pose two sets of questions at 
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different levels of generality. The first and the more general seeks to 


‘account for the ubiquity of a certain type of political behaviour; it 


leads to a diffusion theory of nationalism. The second and more specific 


“ set of questions seeks to explain differential intensities, scope and timing 


of nationalist movements, and leads to the construction of typologies of 
movement or to case-studies of individual movements. It has not proved 
easy to reconcile the conclusions and methods of these two types of 
investigation, with the result that research and theory in this field have 
been more halting and disjointed than in less neglected fields of socio- 
logy and politics. 


HISTORIANS AND SOCIOLOGISTS 


In this paper, I want to examine one general perspective on nationalism, 
the diffusionist standpoint; partly because sociologists have till recently 
repudiated this type of approach, and partly because of the common 
agreement on the almost universal diffusion of nationalism. This is not 
the only case in which sociological theory and historical fact seem to 
bypass each other; but it has had the interesting consequence of leaving 
the field of nationalism wide open to investigators from other disciplines, 
notably the historians and psychologists, with the result that structural 
and cultural factors have been brought into an even greater antithesis 
than usual and empirical research has been even more divorced from 
such theory as is thought necessary. 

We may start by opposing the typical historical and sociological 
perspectives on social movements and social change, of which national- 
ism may be regarded as a specific application. Generally speaking, the 
traditional sociological models of social change possess explanatory 
power, but are barely relevant for nationalism. The traditional historical 
model, on the other hand, is specifically tailored to the nationalist case, 
but, even in its more refined versions, possesses little explanatory power. 

The traditional sociological models are, by and large, structuralist 
and endogenous in their assumptions. That is, they tend to invoke 
ideologies and movements like nationalism, as so many reactions, 
responses or instruments, often deviant ones, of the tensions and 
dislocations of industrialization or capitalism. The functional version of 
this is that nationalism is a major theme of modernizing protest move- 
ments and a symptom of strain and disturbance in an era of disinte- 
grating traditional societies.‘ In the classic Marxist account, nationalism 


f is treated in an ad hoc manner, as one of the passing weapons of an 
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expanding bourgeoisie in its search for territorial markets during the 
period of early capitalism.5 In more recent Marxist versions, national- 
ism fulfils a second function: as the vehicle of the progressive native 
bourgeoisies, proletariats and intelligentzias in their struggle against 
traditional ruler and capitalist colonialist alike.® 

The difficulty with these standard sociological accounts is their 
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failure to recognize a specific problem of the diffusion of nationalism. 

Since they cannot acknowledge a separate problem, nationalism be- t 4 
comes one of a number of functionally equivalent secular movements, 

an instrument of rising or declining strata, whose form and content and * 
appearance are equally mysterious. Clues about the introduction of 
commerce or the disintegration of tradition are not followed up to 
provide a convincing theory of nationalism. 

The traditional historian’s model does not suffer from the over- 
structural and endogenous inhibitions of its sociological counterparts. 
It is openly diffusionist, and largely concerned with ideological diffusion 
at that. The historian recognizes in nationalism a phenomenon at once 
political and cultural which occurs in successive clusters of movements 
in different parts of the globe. Largely descriptive, the diffusionist 
historical model traces the links and filiation of these consecutive waves 
as they surge out from their West European heartlands to Eastern 
Europe, Latin America, the Middle East and finally the Far East and 
Africa. Especially during the interwar years, the diffusionist model * 
concentrated upon an ideological tradition, carried by native élites, in a 
series of chain-reactions to the stimulus of Western education and 
philosophy. 

It is only recently that this tradition of historical analysis has been 
modified, and scholars like Kohn and Snyder and Humphreys have 
turned their attention increasingly to the relation between that ideo- 
logical tradition and the social background. This is a trend that has 
received its greatest support from some detailed case studies of particu- 
lar movements like Roff’s of Malayan or Kimble’s of Gold Coast 
nationalism.’ Nevertheless, at the level of the larger question of the 
ubiquity of nationalism, there has been no attempt to replace the 
diffusionist model, although it has been modified in a sociologically 
more fruitful manner. Given the near irrelevance of the traditional , 
sociological models, it is this diffusionist approach which must command 
our attention, to see if it can be reformulated so as to yield more ~ 
explanatory power. 
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THE DIFFUSION OF IDEAS 


Of course, the diffusionist model of the historians is itself not monolithic. 
The simplest version ascribes the spread of nationalism to the power of 
an idea, namely that of self-determination itself. So, for example, 
Trevor-Roper explains the rise of the ‘historic’ nationalisms of Germany, 
Italy and Hungary by the ‘explosive force’ of ‘that great ideological 
impulse which burst the old framework of Europe in the nineteenth 
century: nationalism’. And he adds that the new nationalism 


was not episodic, nor the mere result of temporary circumstances, 
like the periodic outbursts of the past. It was a new general idea, },. 
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powerful, even irresistible, as new ideas can be; and it rendered all 
old politics useless, old remedies unavailing.® 


Hans Kohn, too, has written that 


In modern times, it has been the power of an idea, not the call of 
blood, that has constituted and moulded nationalities. 


Like Carlton Hayes, Kohn sees nationalism as an idée-force, a new 
religion driving man to ‘translate his consciousness into deeds of 
organized action’, a state of mind permeating the large majority of a 
people. 

How is this idea transmitted to other peoples? Kohn, like Trevor- 
Roper, opts for an ‘imitation-reaction’ mechanism. Once nationalism 
had arisen in the primary cases (whether these be England, France and 
America, as Kohn claims, or the central European nations), other 
nationalities found themselves compelled to imitate the innovators by 
way of reaction to their threat. Trevor-Roper dubs these derived cases 
as ‘secondary nationalisms’, and included under this heading the 
Czech, Croat and Jewish cases. Kohn’s account is more complex. He 
recognizes two distinct kinds of nationalism, the original democratic 
and rationalist version which emerged in the Atlantic seaboard states 
and a later, more mystic and traditionalist, doctrine of the Volkseele 
characteristic of Germany and Eastern Europe. The earlier version 
represented the interest and outlook of the Western bourgecisies 
triumphing over their feudal opponents; the organic and mystic 
doctrine, on the other hand, was evolved by a gmall, educated class 
whose pride was hurt by their sense of dependence on the West and who 
therefore rejected its ‘alien’ liberal rationalism. For in the less advanced 
ethnic groups of Eastern Europe there was no room for a bourgeoisie; 


` hence nationalism took on a cultural aspect lacking in the West.® 


Kohn’s dichotomy, in fact, represents an attempt to fit a social typo- 
logy of ideological versions and differential timing of nationalisms into a 
more general diffusionist model of its appearance. For, although strata 


. became important bearers of the ideology, the mechanism is characteris- 


tic of ideological diffusionism: it depends upon the feelings of and 
attitudes of an élite as they interact with and succumb to a given 
idée-force, whether nationalism takes hold in a particular area. 

A more complex and refined version of this ideological diffusionism 
can be found in Kedourie’s work. Kedourie takes nationalism to be a 
thoroughly European and Romantic doctrine, elaborated in the early 
nineteenth century by Fichte, Schlegel and their followers. These men 
succeeded in marrying the Kantian notion of individual autonomy and 
self-determination to Herder’s belief in linguistic diversity. In doing so, 
they fashioned a doctrine of politics which could not fail to appeal to the 
educated but alienated middle classes of the German principalities. 
In the same way, the small non-European educated élites, exposed to 
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European learning and European commerce and bureaucracy, have < 
become the principal bearers of the new secular religion of nationalism. 3 
Not only do these men bear the brunt of the levelling and disintegrative’ , 
effect of European intervention in the colonies; they usually come to 
feel overlooked or rejected by their imperial masters. To imbibe 
Western thought and manners only to be scorned by Westerners is too 
much for ambitious and talented men. In their discontent and resent- 
ment, the educated natives yearn for a total solution to their dilemma 
—and find it in nationalism. 

What they see in nationalism is the secular successor of a long tradi- 
tion of Christian European millennialism. That tradition may be traced 
back to the prophecies of Joachim of Fiore and the Franciscan Spirituals. 
It reappears in all the medieval millennial uprisings such as those of the 
Taborites and Anabaptists, and in the eighteenth century becomes the 
secular belief in social progress and the perfectability of man. With 
Lessing’s Education of Humanity it is transformed into the substratum of . 
the modern revolutionary movements, to become the millennial opiate 
of resentful élites. For nationalism, like its millennial progenitors, is 
essentially a revolutionary movement preaching a utopian morality of 
justice and brotherhood, and negating the ancient distinction of public 
and private spheres; in a word, it promises through the nation terres- 
trial salvation for the ethnic chosen. 1° 


TWO LEVELS OF DIFFUSION 


Sociological critics, perusing these accounts of the spread of nationalism, 
might well be forgiven for dismissing the diffusionist model of change 
which underlies them as little more than a descriptive tautology. But ' 
that would be, not merely to overlook the insights of this school of 
historians, but also—and more important—to confound the valuable * 
core elements of diffusionism with unnecessary accretions and con- 
comitants. 

This becomes clear the moment we begin to distinguish between two 
types and levels of diffusion: the diffusion of ideas and ideologies and 
the impact of one set of social and political institutions on others, 
Despite some suggestions to the contrary, it is the first type of diffusion 
which exercises this school of historian; and it naturally attracts the 
main burden of criticism for its intellectualist bias. Such historians see 
nationalism, in the final analysis, as a self-disseminating force. Once it ,’ 
has taken root in the West, its subsequent course is largely irresistible, a ” 
fact which history appears to confirm. Certainly, discrimination or 
isolation may hasten or impede its success; but in the last resort, it is the 
nationalist ideology itself, by its inherent revolutionary power, which 
undermines traditional orders wherever it intrudes and compels men to 
succumb helplessly to its millennial promise. Clearly, this assumption is . 
both tautological and inadequate. We are still left wondering why it 
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„was this particular ideology which was found so compelling; and why 
“an ideology, however revolutionary, could manage to overturn hitherto 
-stable hierarchies and traditions. 

Of course, proponents of ideological diffusionism are perfectly aware 
of the role of social factors in the genesis of nationalism. We already saw 
how Kohn’s dichotomy turns on the presence or absence of certain 
strata in the population. Kedourie, too, underlines the levelling effect of 
European imperialism and administration and, in doing so, hints at the 
second, social level of institutional diffusion or impact as a ‘preparatory’ 
stage for the arrival of nationalism. Yet, in both cases, the crucial 
mechanism is psychological, not social: the sense of hurt pride or 
resentment of a stratum or élite. And here we touch on a second major 
defect of ideological diffusionism, their assumption that men have to 
belong to a stable community. Nationalism, by its emphasis on re- 
generation through participation in the community, is in a unique 

-Nosition to satisfy so universal a need. Indeed, where the community’s 
Adentity has been threatened, the need to reassert it through a vigorous 
“nationalism becomes even more urgent. It is an argument also put 
forward by social psychologists. Barbu, for example, compares the 
aggressive assertion by Jacobin France and Nazi Germany of their 
exclusive identity. He traces this assertion to a natural collective 
reaction to the damaging experiences of the two countries in the 
preceding years, when under Louis XVI and the Weimar republic, 
France and Germany had undergone a deep crisis in their structure and 
self-images.11 Similarly, one writer ascribes the rise of Zionism among 
the Jews of Russia and Germany to the need to create a group whose 
members will share bonds of faith and achievement sufficient to over- 
come the disintegrative pressures of enlightenment, urbanization and 
anti-Semitism. 
> Now, while a need to belong in a community may be a fairly wide- 
i spread phenomenon, it cannot be invoked in this case. Till fairly 
recently in their history, men have lived, not in nations or nation-states, 
but in groups which were either much smaller like clans, villages, or 
subcastes, or alternatively very much larger than the average modern 
nation, units like global faiths or empires. Indeed, the nearest approach 
to the nation-state, both in size and in intensity of feeling, was the city- 
republic of ancient Greece or medieval Italy; and even here the differ- 
ences in scale and quality are considerable.1® What we require to 
Gian what invocation of a universal ‘need to belong’ cannot 
‘explain——is why men have chosen to transfer their allegiances, activities 
and identity definitions from these other, often competing, units to that 
, of the nation-state; and why they have done so only recently. In addi- 
` tion, we should like to know why this transfer has been accomplished at 
. the different rates, times and scope which we observe in recent and 
; contemporary instances. It is obvious that so undiscriminating an 
assumption as the psychological need for belonging cannot provide 
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answers for even the more general level of questions about the relative, 
ubiquity of nationalism. 

Two other criticisms of ideological diffusionism are relevant to my 
purpose. The first is the very mechanical manner in which nationalism A 
is alleged to be disseminated, namely through imitation by élites as they 
travel or study abroad. Even if we concede that nationalism is ‘picked 
up’ abroad or through books, we are entitled to ask why it should be 
nationalism that has so much appeal out of all the ideas and ideologies 
the West has to offer a man in search of salvation or alleviation of his- > 
distress. Hodgkin has rightly criticized the facile use of the psycho- 
analytic method, which ascribes the native adoption of nationalism | 
either to the need to imitate Western élites or to reject those élites ~ , 
because they discriminate against the native élites. Such an approach 
omits the need for detailed analysis of the social location, cultural 
experiences and interrelationships of the élites who did travel and study 
abroad.?4 i 

The second weakness of ideological diffusion is its tendency to rely for ` 
evidence upon the writings and statements of nationalists themselves, 4 
to the exclusion of other evidence. This is particularly true of the 
interwar years, when historians like Carlton Hayes and Hertz devoted ` 
the greater part of their attention to the development of doctrinal 
varieties of the nationalist idea, as exemplified in the writings of the ~ 
chief nationalist theoreticians.15 As a method for closer analysis of an 
ideology, such a restriction is perfectly legitimate. It becomes a liability, 
however, when the diffusionist model is called upon to explain the rise of- 
nationalism, particularly when the assertions of nationalists are taken 
too much at their face-value and other data are treated as ‘background’ 
or ‘secondary’ factors. OA 


THE IMPACT OF BUREAUQRACY A 


If it is neither nationalism itself, nor even a general climate of ideas, 
which spreads across the globe like some contagious disease, how then is 
nationalism diffused? Put differently, how may we rescue the valuable 
core of the diffusionist model from the untenable or fruitless assump- 
tions? 

Among the valuable and necessary elements of a diffusionist model 
are an emphasis, first, upon the exogeneity of initial processes of change’ 
to the unit undergoing change and, second, upon the role of specific Of, 
recurrent external events or processes in inaugurating changes within 
the unit under observation. Applied to nationalism, this means that 
—in the first place—we must examine a given nationalist movement in’ 
its global, as well as its local, context; in the second place we must, 
search out some event or process which is novel for the area under, 
discussion and which has made, a visible impact upon its social organiza- 5 
tion. Furthermore, if the process is to account for the near ubiquity of © 
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nationalism, as well as its variations in scope and intensity and timing, 
it needs itself to be a process which is relatively novel, near universal in 
its diffusion and yet susceptible of subtle differentiation. 

Three candidates for such an explanatory process present themselves, 
one general, the others more specific. The general one is usually termed 
‘modernization’, or the social concomitants of industrialization. It has 
the drawbacks of a notorious vagueness of definition as well as of 
assuming that all the processes subsumed under the elastic phrase, ‘the 
social concomitants of industrialization’, hang indissolubly together.¢ 
As far as the genesis and diffusion of nationalism is concerned, these 
disadvantages seem to me to outweigh the obvious virtue of this 
approach, namely, that we can often observe more than one process at 
work in any area experiencing the transformation wrought by the 
Western impact. Coleman is quite justified in listing all the social, 
political, economic and cultural factors which may be involved in the 
rise of African or other nationalisms, and similarly with his thesis 
that: 


... the transformation the latter (sc. the Western impact) brought 
about has been an indispensible precondition for the rise of national- 
ism. Nationalism, as distinguished from primary resistance or 
nativism, requires considerable gestation.” 


At the same time, so broad a definition of the Western impact or 
modernization assumes both a monolithic unitary process, where histori- 
cally there has been considerable variety, and leaves unsatisfied our 
desire to uncover the more precise mechanisms which ensured that it 
was nationalism that was diffused as a result of the “Western impact’. 


, In view, moreover, of the muted nationalisms of Bolshevik Russia as 
. » well as French West Africa, it may not be wise to assume too close a 


connection between nationalism and modernization without taking 
other factors into account. t8 

The two more specific explanatory processes which are generally 
proposed are capitalism and bureaucracy. Neither of them, of course, is 
quite modern, unless we take care to observe Weber’s distinctions 
between ‘predatory’ and ‘sober bourgeois’ capitalism, and between 
‘patrimonial’ and ‘legal-rational’ bureaucracy. If we do so, it becomes 
clear that capitalism is ruled out even as a precondition, since any 
acceptable definition of the term requires not merely the predominant 
role of a commodity market but also the existence of a (formally) free 
force of wage-earners.1* While it is true that commerce in a very general 
sense had penetrated in an intermittent fashion even to outlying regions 
by the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, neither the early 
nineteenth-century Serbs nor the early twentieth-century Kazakhs or 
Arabs could be said to have been basing their economies upon the 
commodity market or employing a large force of wage-earning labourers, 
at a time when their nationalism emerged.*° While, therefore, commerce 
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in a general sense and merchant classes in particular can be shown to 


have played an important role in some well-known cases of nationalism, . 


for example in Greece, Armenia and the Ivory Coast, modern capitalism 
must be regarded as at best a contributory factor in the spread of 
nationalism.?! 

Bureaucracy is a more serious candidate for a novel and near 
universal exogenous process. The sense in which the ‘rational-legal’ 
type of bureaucracy is novel is its increasing incorporation of, and 
reliance upon, scientific methods and impersonal techniques of organi- 
zation. Even if we accept that modern bureaucracies manifest a contra- 
diction between scientific expertise and hierarchical discipline, which 
Weber underestimated, it remains true that, in contrast to the prevailing 
type of patrimonial bureaucracy to be found outside Europe in the late 
nineteenth century, the ‘rational-legal’ type characteristic of the West 
constituted a radical break and an external force for change with 
profound consequences. This fact was very clearly grasped by both 
traditional intellectuals in non-Western areas and by the emergent 
intelligentzias which sought to raise their status through bureaucratic 
advancement. 

It is also possible to claim that ‘scientific’ bureaucracy is both the 
spearhead and the chief motor of the so-called ‘Western impact’ (even 
where it is non-Western countries such as Russia and Japan which are 
the bearers of ‘western’ imperialism). Few areas of the world have been 
shielded from its effect, which has often been, as Kedourie remarks, to 
pulverize stable traditional societies. At the same time, this near 
universal solvent of traditional hierarchies is also an instrument capable 
of being put to different uses, according to the form of its organization, 
to the sectors it regulates, and above all to the direction of its guiding 

licies. Here we may cite the well-known differences between French 
and British colonial policies in Africa producing different forms ands 
intensities of nationalist movement.™ 

Now it is, I think, possible to show that every case of nationalism, in 
the sense of a movement for autonomy and identity of a unit claimed by 
some of its members to constitute a ‘nation’, has been preceded by 
attempts to make the relevant ruling bureaucracy more scientific and 
effective. This sequence occurred in Turgot’s France, as much as in the 
Eastern European empires and the colonial possessions overseas. 
Indeed, half-hearted attempts at modernizing reform are a recognized 
source of revolutionary situations among peoples whose lot has only just 
begun to improve.?? So close indeed has this connection between 
centralizing bureaucratic reform and nationalist reaction appeared, 
that some writers have sought to define and explain the shape and 
emergence of nationalist movements and identities by exclusive refer- 
ence to the modern type of administrative state. Writers like Geertz and 
Silvert have even asserted that only movements formed on the basis of 
bureaucratic territorial units can be legitimately termed ‘nationalisms’, 
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all other collective revolts against imperial domination being relegated 
to the categories of ‘tribalism’, ‘separatism’ or “communalism’.*4 

In support of this close connection between centralizing bureaucratic 
reform and nationalist secession there is the fact, alluded to previously, 
that it is the native intelligentzias who furnish the chief recruits of the 
nationalist movement. These men form a socially heterogeneous stratum 
but are united in virtue of the secular and rationalist education to which 
they are exposed, and by the discrimination to which they are very often 
subjected by those who control the bureaucratic and professional 
hierarchies, which in turn command the routes to power and privilege. 
Given the pivotal role of the bureaucratic centres in the distribution of 
rewards in modern societies, and the close links between those centres 
and secular education, we need not wonder at the role of the intelli- 
gentzias in revolutionary movements. In Africa, India and Eastern 
Europe, their exclusion from the higher positions in the ruling bureau- 
cracies and organizations is amply documented; and it is possible to 
show structural as well as cultural sources for both the close mutual 
need of the bureaucracies and intelligentzias, and for the sense of 
discrimination and exclusion which this interdependence entails. It is 
reasonable therefore to infer that bureaucratic requirements and 
rejection are at the heart of anti-Western revolutionary agitation.?® 


DISCRIMINATION AND ETHNIO ROOTS 


The main difficulty with this view is its inability to explain the so-called 
‘separatist? movements. These movements, like the anti-colonial ones 
that precede them in Africa and Asia, share the same ideals of regenera- 
tion and participation, and demand the same autonomy and indi- 
viduality which characterizes every case of nationalism, as we defined it 
earlier. There are, certainly, important differences between state- 
grounded anti-colonial movements and those which are based upon 
groups sharing and wishing to express cultural bonds. These differences 
in the base of the movement form the fundamental distinction in any 
typology of nationalism. At the same time, it is not useful to deny the 
title of nationalism to either type of movement. Certainly, we cannot 
reserve that title for those movements which are based upon bureau- 
cratic territories and a commonalty of laws and institutions. To do so is 
to ignore the decisive factor of cultural ties, and invalidates the claims 
of most East European and many Asian nationalisms. 

In fact, the ‘ethnic’? movements, by which name we may characterize 
the culture-based nationalisms, have accounted for the majority of 
nationalist movements in history. Where ethnicity has not been of such 
vital importance, as in some sub-Saharan African cases, then indeed 
we can agree that centralizing bureaucratic reform has not only 
explained, but also defined, the ‘nation-to-be’ upon which the national- 
ist movement bases itself.2° But where ethnic ties have retained their 
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hold, in one or other degree, then the impact of that reform is mediated 
by the scope and intensity of those ties. It is as if the bureaucratic 
intrusion and administrative levelling reawakened a latent ethnicity, 
and revived the dying ethnic bonds. In these cases, and to a lesser 
extent even in the state-based ‘territorial’ nationalisms, this revival of 
ethnicity is the striking feature of national secession movements 
everywhere. 

Moreover, it is the ethnic aspect, and its meaning for the participants, 
which marks off nationalist from other revolutionary movements. 
Nationalism, as opposed to communism or populism, is especially 
concerned with the formation of identity through autonomy; hence its 
emphasis falls upon the special and unique characteristics of an entity 
assumed to possess its own peculiar and inward laws of functioning, 
namely, the particular chosen ‘nation’ whose claims are being advanced. 
It is in the culture, and especially its history, language and religion, that 
these inner laws and rhythms may be discovered; and therefore for the 
nationalist, the peculiar ethnic quality of his chosen group becomes the 
source of all his struggles. 

It may be objected that to appeal to ethnicity in the search for an 
explanation of both the ubiquity and the diversity of nationalism only 
serves to add further vagueness to an already confused topic. As it is, 
there are divergent views about the nature and role of ethnicity and to 
try to explain one unknown by reference to another is unacceptable. 
But, this argument is only valid in the absence of a clear understanding 
of the sense in which the term ‘ethnic’ is utilized; and for our purposes a 
broad definition which includes every cultural characteristic, rather 
than the narrow criterion of descent, is the more fruitful. An ethnic 
group, therefore, is one that claims common origins and history, and in 
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virtue of this tradition shares one or more common cultural features, a _ 


common territory and a sense of solidarity between the members. Such 
culture-historical groups have existed since the Neolithic revolution, 
and as long as religion shaped culture, the heroic myth of origins among 
these groups has been interwoven with a sense of divine mission and 
superior worth. 

Typical examples of these ethnic groups are furnished by Russian 
Central Asia. In this area, since at least the tenth century, a number of 
Turkic-speaking Muslim ethnic groups have coexisted in and around 
the oases which lined the caravan routes from China to the Mediter- 
ranean. Their different Turkic languages marked off tribal groupings 
with different histories, cultures and origins. Of these the most populous 
are the Uzbeks, followed by the Tadjiks, Turkmen and Kirghiz. Into 
this area of traditional Islamic learning and semi-autonomous emirates 
came the Tatar merchants seeking new markets under the Russian 
aegis among their ethnic cousins and co-religionists. With commercial 
penetration also went Tatar cultural influence so that, when the Russian 
government conquered and annexed Central Asia in the 1860s, their 
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educators and colonists found it necessary to compete with the Tatar 
merchants, often through administrative exclusion. One effect of this 
policy by the Russian Turkestan guberniia was to undermine the 
appeal of the pan-Turkism then being espoused by Tatar reformist 
circles. At the same time, the Russian administration left the political 
units into which the area was divided more or less intact, while re- 
moving from them any effective powers. It also allowed Muslims to fill 
the lower ranks of the various urban and court bureaucracies created in 
the emirates and khanates. On the one hand, therefore, the Turkestan 
guberniia aimed at economic and cultural Russification of Central Asia; 
on the other, it tended to work with and preserve the framework of the 
existing political units, except in outlying areas.®” 

The result of Russian bureaucratic intervention, therefore, was to 
stimulate the growth and aspirations of urban ethnic groups, notably 
native intelligentzias and entrepreneurs, at the expense of the declining 
classes of the old order, the semi-feudal landowners and the tribesmen 
and peasants. The powers and role of the latter were severely curtailed 
by the introduction of orderly administration; while the new secular and 
rationalist training required by modernizing bureaucracies gradually 
eroded the respect for traditional Islamic learning among the urban 
intellectuals. Exclusion of the rising Uzbek and Tadjik intelligentzias, 
in particular, from the higher ranks of the Turkestan administration, 
coupled with a lack of professional facilities, bred anti-Tsarist discon- 
tent. At the same time, the intelligentzias came into conflict with their 
own local traditionalists, who opposed the introduction of the new 
rationalist and critical education.*® 

It was at this juncture that the ethnic factor made itself felt. The 
Tsarist government, by preserving the old political and cultural 
divisions and using them to classify members of the intelligentzia and 
other élite groups in Central Asia, unwittingly perpetuated and revived 
a declining sense of ethnicity among the educated. In doing so, they 
compelled the Uzbek and Tadjik intelligentzias, who were now doubly 
excluded from their own traditions and the new bureaucratic centres of 
power, to discover a different rationale for their existence and aspira- 
tions. Given the enforced decline of the pan-Turkist ideal, members of 
these intelligentzias naturally turned back towards the ethnic ties 
which still served to demarcate them.”® They also attempted thereby to 
escape from their dual exclusion, towards other strata within their 
cultural orbit. But would-be westernizers could no longer, of course, 
accept the traditional Islamic interpretations of ethnicity which pre- 
vailed among other strata. The revival of ethnic ties, the return to 
ethnicity, had to proceed by other routes: through language and 
history. In the unique lineaments of the people, as they were revealed 
through study of their history and language, the reformist intelligentzias 
began to seek a new rationale for their goals and activities; and there 
increasingly found their roots. 
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CONGLUSION 


From this brief example, we understand that ethnicity today comes 
increasingly to mean a revitalized sense of cultural roots. And culture 
today is a matter of history and language, rather than religion. In the 
past, ethnocentrism was largely religious in its assumptions and tone. 
Today, nationalism is based upon a sense of ethnicity which is articu- 
late, self-conscious and fundamentally historical. This new historical 
vision of man in society lies at the root of nationalism’s appeal, and it 
finds its home among an urban intelligentzia struggling under the 
double burden of its exclusion and ambition. And even where national- 
ism is based upon an artificial territory carved out by a colonial 
bureaucracy, this new historical vision prompts the educated to invent 
an ethnicity where none existed.#! 

Bureaucracy, then, may be said to foster nationalism among the 
urban intelligentzia, which it had helped to create, by inculcating in 
them the desire for an historical understanding of their community. 
Every history is different, and so nationalism, when it appears upon this 
historical base, is an indigenous growth. Its genesis, however, and the 
key to both its ubiquity and diversity, lies in the paradox of an alien 
instrument of centralization reviving ancient and declining ethnic ties. 
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ABSTRACT 


Starting from the view that actors’ self-reported accounts of religious 
conversion cannot be taken as objective and unproblematic reports 
on experience, this article shows that Jehovah’s Witnesses’ conversion 
accounts are typically constructed according to a set of guidelines 
which reflect the Watchtower movement’s changing organizational 
rationale. In particular, the central ideas regarding its position as 
God’s visible organization on earth, a Theocracy and the exclusive 
publisher of God’s intentions have a decisive influence on some major 
4 features of Witnesses’ conversion accounts. These features, abstracted 
from the transcripts of interviews with a sample of English Witnesses 
in the early 19708, embody the view that ‘appropriate’ ways of 
talking about conversion must refer to progressive enlightenment; 
cognitive conviction; conversion as an achievement; and conversion 
as organizational work. Moreover, the dominant style of Witnesses’ 
accounts is related to the Watchtower movement’s changing fortunes 
in Western societies. Ideology plays a central role in mediating 
between the movement’s external circumstances, its organizational 
rationale and its members’ ways of accounting for their conversion. 


Recent criticism of the prevailing orthodoxy in sociological approaches 
to the understanding of religious conversion has taken several distinct, 
but interrelated, forms. The first criticism is that sociologists typically 
fail to take a sufficiently broad and inclusive perspective on the topic.+ 
The proposed remedy entails exploring conversion from the perspec- 
tives of psychiatry, politics, religion, psychology and all the strategies 
that people conventionally adopt for ‘muddling through’ with their 
£ difficulties. 

A second criticism is that sociologists typically fail to take seriously 
enough the need to discover the nature of individuals’ personal ex- 
periences of conversion.? The commonly proposed remedy here is to 
regard the religious actors’ own views of reality and their own accounts 
of experience as the primary materials for interpretation. 

A third type of criticism is directed more fundamentally against all 
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those attempts to explain religious conversion which do not acknow- 


ledge the fact that actors’ accounts of experiences cannot be objective » , 


reports in a neutral observation language but are artfully accomplished 
constructions. They allegedly embody the socially transmitted rules for 
constituting certain experiences as religious conversions.* The remedy 
here is to be alert to the ‘awesome indexicality’ of all linguistic expres- 
sions and therefore to see actors’ accounts of their religious conversion 
as situated in social contexts which lend them meaning. 

It follows that actors’ talk about conversion ceases to be an objective 
resource for the sociologist and becomes, instead, an interesting topic in 
its own right. To study conversion is then to study the variety of condi- 
tions under which it makes sense to talk about being converted. The 
most general aim of this paper is to explore some of the implications of 
this approach for the understanding of Jehovah’s Witnesses’ accounts of 
conversion. 

The first reason for wanting to make a special study of conversion to 
the Watchtower movement (or Jehovah’s Witnesses) in Britain is that, 
in the course of wider research into this movement,‘ I noticed a dis- 
crepancy between what passes in everyday language for religious 
conversion and what the Witnesses described as their own distinctive 
version of this phenomenon. The first problem was therefore to account 


for the discrepancy. A second reason for studying the Witnesses’ > ' 


reported conversion experiences in depth was generated during overt 
participant-observation in the whole range of their activities. I gradually 
perceived a striking congruence and correspondence between the 
symbols employed in their reports and many other features of the 
movement’s ideology and organizational structure. The second problem 
was therefore to account for this homology. In time, and with greater 
knowledge of the movement’s history, I came to entertain a third 
reason for exploring the meaning of reported conversion experiences 
among Jehovah’s Witnesses. The Watchtower Society’s voluminous 
publications and my own investigations showed that the implicit 
understanding among its members of what constituted evidence of 
‘proper’ conversion had changed considerably during the period of 
almost one hundred years since its inception. The third problem was 
therefore to account for these historical changes. 
This article therefore addresses the topics of: 


(a) Jehovah’s Witnesses’ rules for speaking about conversion, 

(b) the relationship between the rules and other aspects of the , 
Watchtower movement, and 

(c) historical changes in the character of the rules. 


Questions about the reality status of Jehovah’s Witnesses’ conversion 
experiences have been omitted. Similarly, there is no attempt to investi- 
gate either the factors which might be said to predispose/attract people 
towards the Watchtower movement or the logic of such investigation. 
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Two final remarks are in order. Firstly, at no point in my research did 


3 I question Jehovah’s Witnesses explicitly about conversion. When the 


< 


word was used it was theirs: not mine. And secondly, their self-reports 
were constant in all significant respects regardless of whether they were 
addressing me alone or an audience of other Witnesses. I am confident, 
therefore, that the distinctive features of their speech about conversion 
which I shall now try to formulate and analyse were not specific to 
interaction with non-Witnesses. 


THE CONTEXTUAL FEATURES OF TALK ABOUT CONVERSION 


t One of the assumptions on which the present analysis is founded is that 


x 


la 


Aj 


speech is not simply an objective report upon reality. It is the speakers’ 
way of using available resources to construct an appropriate view of 
reality. Speakers’ decisions about the appropriateness of different 
resources are made partly by reference to their sense of the kind of 
context in which they are speaking. And one of the considerations to be 
taken into account in making such decisions is the set of rules which are 
considered to govern speech and action in particular contexts. It is also 
assumed that speakers are concerned to display their knowledge of the 
rules for the sake of proving their competent membership of the relevant 
social groups. How does this bear on the understanding of Jehovah’s 
Witnesses’ conversion accounts ? 

The Witnesses’ accounts may be usefully located against a back- 
ground of the knowledge which members of the Watchtower movement 
acquire in the process of their religious socialization and practice. To be 
a competent member is partly to have learned to make skilful use of the 


„< rules which render certain kinds of actions appropriate in certain kinds 


a 
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of situations. The present task is, therefore, to examine Witnesses’ 
conversion accounts as expressions of practical reasoning about the 
problem for them of discovering appropriate ways to describe what 
supposedly happened in the course of their conversion. ‘Appropriate- 
ness’ is something which is sought by Jehovah’s Witnesses in accounting 
for their behaviour in terms of tacitly understood rules, blueprints or 
convention3.® 
I shall now investigate the logic (in the loosest possible sense) 
relating Witnesses’ conversion accounts to some features of the social 
contexts in which they are typically uttered. In particular, I shall 
„concentrate on the mediating role of the ideas they hold about the 
organizational rationale of the Watchtower Society. The object of this 
section is to show that Witnesses internalize specific views of their 
organization and that these views are rationally used by them as 
resources when constructing their personal and collective experiences of 
religious conversion.” 
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THE RATIONALE OF THE WATCHTOWER SOQIETY 


One of the abiding themes of Watchtower literature since the late 
nineteenth century is the explication of organizational rationales. 
Although the official view has occasionally changed in its substance, 
there is remarkable continuity in preoccupation with the formal theme. 
Moreover, this preoccupation is reflected in the salience accorded by 
ordinary Witnesses to questions of organization in their everyday speech. 
It is a central element in their world-view and a major point of reference 
in their evangelism as well as in their private conversation. I shall 
summarize their views under three main headings: 


(a) The Watchtower Society as God’s visible organization 

The official rationale for the complex set of formal organizations com- 
posing the Watchtower Society® is that it alone represents ‘God’s 
visible organization on earth’ and is in direct line of descent from a long 
series of honourable Christian groups which have throughout history 
‘vindicated Jehovah’s name’, i.e. they have been privy to God’s personal 
identity and have witnessed faithfully to the steadily unfolding pattern 
of knowledge about his plans for the world. The proof of the rationale is 
said to be evident in the Watchtower movement’s continuing ability to 
broadcast its message to an ever larger audience and to recruit more and 
more active participants. 


(b) The Watchtower Society as a Theocracy 

Since the declaration in June 1938 that the Watchtower Society was a 
Theocracy under control by Jehovah, an exceptionally clear and firm 
view of its organizational design has been formulated and propagated. 
Christ Jesus is now believed to be working at the head of the organiza- 
tion through the medium of its duly-appointed earthly leaders. De- 
partures from its programme of belief and activity allegedly constitute 
blasphemy and supposedly entail ‘everlasting death’ following the 
First Judgement. The widely proclaimed imminence of Armageddon 
lends urgency and ideological strength to the force of theocratic 
arrangements. 


(c) The Watchtower Soctety as the publishers of God’s intentions 

‘Advertise, Advertise, Advertise the King and His Kingdom’ was the 
theme of the Watchtower Society’s first major conference after the 
disruption of its work in World War I, and it authoritatively established 
the direction for subsequent development of its organizational design 
and purposes. The primary task of its ordinary members (significantly 
called ‘Publishers’ after 1939) was to disseminate its literature as 
widely and efficiently as possible. The acceptance of this task meant 
that criteria of instrumental rationality were officially legitimated and 
embodied in organizational arrangements at all levels, and the urgent 
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necessity to be constantly active in service-work (magazine selling; 
door-to-door preaching; conducting home Bible Studies) is nowadays 
deliberately instilled in all Jehovah’s Witnesses. Their agreement to 
engage in it regularly is seen by them as a mark of their commitment to 
the Watchtower Society’s purposes. 

For the most part, Witnesses not only voice agreement with the 
official version of the Watchtower movement’s organizational rationale 
but, more importantly, they also use it as a resource when deciding how 
to voice their personal experiences. That is, it provides a set of guidelines 
for judging the appropriateness of particular ways of formulating and 
expressing the meaning of events and states of mind. The official 
organizational blueprints enable Witnesses to make practical decisions 
about the significance of their experiences and thereby to account them 
in distinctive ways. How does this relate to religious conversion? And 
what is the relationship between the distinctive features of Witnesses’ 
talk about conversion and their knowledge of the Watchtower Society’s 
organizational rationale and design? My answers are summarized 
under four headings. 


I. PROGRESSIVE ENLIGHTENMENT 


The most striking feature of Jehovah’s Witnesses’ mode of speaking 
about the processes whereby they allegedly abandoned former world- 
views, social relationships and activity patterns in preference for a way 
of life in conformity with the ethos of the Watchtower movement is their 
denial that a crucial turning-point could be located. They typically talk 
about their conversion experiences in terms of a steady (if not always 
smooth) progression of mental states marked by subtle and sequential 
qualitative changes in outlook and action: 


My first reaction was to fight against it. But my mother kept on having 
Bible Studies at home, and I gradually came to see that there was 
truth in it. 

(38-year-old spinster) 

I had always been looking for answers to my questions, but it was 
only when I started studying with Jehovah’s Witnesses that things 
began to fall into place. I could see where I had been going wrong. ... 
The truth gradually dawned on me. 

(42-year-old father of two children) 


I couldn’t honestly say that one day I didn’t know what it was all 
about and the next I did.... It was marvellous how it all fitted 
together piece by piece. But it took a long time with me. 

(59-year-old widow) 


These representative quotations may seem reminiscent of what has 
been termed ‘the gradual awakening’, but there is a major difference. 
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The Witnesses were not reporting the process of growing into conformity 
with a model which had been held out to them as an ideal since child- 
hood. Their early socialization had typically been in religious traditions 
that differed sharply from the Watchtower movement. What their 
accounts express is the idea that a new and more satisfying view of life 
eventually emerged in the course of their exposure to Watchtower 
teachings, personnel and practices. 

Respondents confirmed this view of things by asserting that sudden, 
emotional upheavals in religious consciousness are suspect. The 
authenticity of such experiences is commonly questioned ex post facto: 


T think I must have been looking for an illumination, but my study 
with Jehovah’s Witnesses showed me that the truth could only come 
from correct knowledge. 

(36-year-old mother of two children) 


I gradually realized that what had happened to me in the Baptist 
Church at home was only emotional. ...It took me a while to see 
that it was not scriptural to be changed overnight. 

(38-year-old spinster) 


The way in which Witnesses construct and interpret their conversion 


is closely related to their acquired sense of the Watchtower Society’s ` 


place in history as the exclusive repository of God’s special dispensation 
to ‘spiritual Israelites’. They may reason that, in view of the slow and 
progressive way in which God has supposedly revealed the secrets of 
His plans for the World, it is fitting for their personal spiritual develop- 
ment to follow a similar pattern. It follows that experiences which 
smack of sudden or idiosyncratic illumination/revelation cannot be 
reconcilable with either the tenor of God’s historical practice or the 
nature of His special Covenant with the Watchtower Society. In their 
view, it is inconceivable that the God who has contracted into a special 
and exclusive relationship with the Watchtower Society could also 
legitimize unilateral arrangements with a privileged individual. The 
idea of such an arrangement would be condemned as immodest spiritual 
pride. In this way, Jehovah’s Witnesses can draw upon their knowledge 
of the organization’s formal rationale when seeking to make practical 
sense of the conditions under which their conversion allegedly took 
place. This knowledge serves partially to constitute their own experi- 
ences as a form of appropriate conversion. 


2. ‘BY TRUTH ALONE’ 


A second major feature of the Witnesses’ conversion accounts is their 
insistence that the acquisition of knowledge of God, His purposes and 
His plans is the major (though not sufficient) condition of conversion. 
Not surprisingly, their speech is permeated with expressions reflecting 
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the predominantly cognitive orientation of the movement’s doctrines 
af and ideology. The most common way of referring to committed mem- 
bers, for example, is to describe them as being ‘in the Truth’, while 
prospective members are “Truth seekers’. The whole gamut of beliefs, 
teachings, practices, plant, property and personnel is frequently 
referred to as ‘the Truth’. The counterpart to this cognitive hegemony is 
the Witnesses’ extreme cautiousness concerning the intrusion of emo- 
tional factors into their practice of religion. 
“£ Although very, very few reports of conversion among Witnesses make 
reference to the classic before-and-after syndrome, it is admitted that 
P changes i in emotional state do occur. In some cases the long-term ex- 
perience of emotional and material benefits is actually taken as confir- 
mation of the authenticity of conversion in the absence of more 
immediate or more remarkable signs. 


I found after a while that I had lost my bad temper and could get on 
better with my family. 
(53-year-old father of three children) 


The Truth really pays off, you know, I’m sure that it helped me to 

cope with niggling little problems. . . . My wife didn’t like Jehovah’s 
uct Witnesses but she had to admit that they had made me a better 

person to live with. 

(42-year-old father of two children) 


These features of Witnesses’ conversion accounts are closely related 
to the official rationale of the Watchtower Society which emphasizes 
that God progressively revealed true knowledge of His plans to His 

-~ faithful Witnesses. It follows that the Bible and a correct understanding 
of its meaning are seen as central to religious truth. In view of this 
emphasis on knowledge and of the Watchtower Society’s self-proclaimed 

commission to disseminate it on God’s behalf, it is not surprising that the 
Witnesses judge the authenticity of religious experiences in terms of 
perceived correspondence with Scripture. There can be no better 

. criterion for them. And since the standards of scriptural truth are those 
established by the Watchtower Society, the conversion accounts of its 
members revolve almost exclusively around matters of truth, falsity, 
scripture, evidence and proof. 


3: ‘CONVERSION AS ACHIEVEMENT’ 


An allied feature of Jehovah’s Witnesses’ conversion accounts is that the 
slow process of cumulative enlightenment and blessing around which 
they centre is not claimed as the direct result of the purposive agency of 
Jehovah God or Christ Jesus. In contrast to the pattern of most Christian 
accounts of conversion, the agency of conversion is usually attributed 
» by Witnesses to no more than two actors: the converting subject and 
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(commonly) a spiritual guide. There is a strong sense that Jehovah’s 
Witnesses have had to ‘work for’ their conversion by a methodical ‘4° 
confrontation with intellectual obstacles and by a deliberate programme 
of self-reform. Conversion is not represented as something which 
happened to them: it is framed as something that they achieved. Not an 
event so much as an achievement. But responsibility is commonly 
shared with the person who acted as the intermediary with the Watch- 
tower movement and who supervised the initial processes of learning 
and reforming: 


At first I resisted. But with the help of [X] I was talked into making a 
serious study of the Scriptures. . . . I had plenty of objections and was ™s 
sure that they [i.e. the Witnesses] were wrong, but [X] showed me 
how the facts of the Bible could not be faulted. . . . There is so much 

to learn, but I am getting great joy out of learning more and more 
about the Truth. 

(38-year-old unmarried male) 


This particular testimony is representative of many in its self- » 
attribution of agency, and the contrast with other types of conversion 
account is striking.® 

There is no role for conventional ideas of faith and/or personaly. x 
salvation in Witnesses’ conversion accounts. Rather, the emphasis is 
placed on a combination of the Watchtower Society’s provision of “The 
Truth’ and the individual convert’s capacity to understand and imple- 
ment it. But the modes of understanding and implementation are not 
open to personal choice: it is taught that the Truth can only be found 
in one organization and that the chances of surviving through Arma- 
geddon and enjoying the subsequent millennial paradise on earth are a 
conditional upon obedience to the Watchtower Society’s instructions. 

A high evaluation is therefore placed on ‘organization mindedness’ 
and a relatively low evaluation on the cultivation of personal ” 
spirituality. 


4. ‘CONVERSION AS ORGANIZATIONAL WORK’ ` 


In marked contrast to the practice of other activist, exclusivist, Christian 
sects, the Watchtower Society reduces the significance of official 
baptism to a bare minimum. It takes the form of a perfunctory, 
matter-of-fact ceremony of total immersion in a convenient location. « 
This is often a public swimming pool which is specially commissioned 
for the purpose, but which is given no special cosmetic treatment. 
Moreover, hundreds, if not thousands, of Witnesses wearing conven- 
tional bathing costumes are baptized in quick succession. And the 
timing of the event reflects organizational convenience rather than 
personal preference. The Witnesses’ conversion accounts reflect the 
sect’s official views on baptism: ‘ 


` 
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I was told that I ought to symbolise my dedication to Jehovah God 
by water baptism but I was already very active in the Ministry. . . . 
No, we didn’t do anything special that day, I was working in the 
kitchen at the Assembly, so I just took the afternoon off to be 
baptised. . . . It was a miracle of organization. ... Everything went 
like clockwork. 

(38-year-old-spinster) 


I was worried about the total immersion. The brothers, you know, 
were very good and it was all over very quickly. . . . I didn’t feel any 
different in myself, but I knew that Jehovah was pleased. 

(59-year-old widow) 


One of the reasons for the low significance attached to the baptismal 
ceremony is that it often takes place many months, and sometimes years, 
after the individual has begun attending Watchtower meetings regularly 
and has even accomplished a large amount of service-work. For it seems 
to be policy to involve neophytes as quickly as possible in practical work 
alongside more mature Witnesses. And my impression is that the 
psychological pressures of door-step preaching and magazine-selling 
help to crystallize self-identity as a servant of Jehovah and to cement 
the bonds with fellow-Witnesses. 

The de-emphasis of baptism and the emphasis on early involvement 
in service-work are intimately related to the Watchtower Society’s 
official views of its divinely-ordained purpose. They can be seen as 
rational in the context of the belief that, while God’s grace has been 
made available to all humans, it can only benefit those who possess 
correct knowledge of His intentions and who accordingly undertake to 
rescue as many others as possible from physical destruction at Arma- 
geddon. This means complying with the directives of the Watchtower 
Society since, as we have already seen, it claims to represent exclusively 
God’s visible organization on earth. ‘Appropriate’ conversion accounts 
must therefore refer in part to an awareness and acceptance of the terms 
under which Jehovah’s Witnesses are expected to behave in the 
Watchtower Society. 

There is a logic of congruence between, on the one hand, the sect’s 
self-proclaimed status as God’s visible organization on earth as a 
Theocracy and as a Publishing organization and, on the other, its 
doctrines of sin, redemption and survival through Armageddon. The 
logic resides in the impersonal, collective character of the covenanting 
relationship which is posited between God and mankind. It is presented 


- in the form of dispensations applying to vast numbers of people and is 
` therefore only tangential to the sphere of personal faith. Correct 


os, 


knowledge and appropriate practical action are what matter, and they 
are controlled by the Watchtower Society in its uniquely privileged 
position. The net effect is to deprive the Witnesses’ conversion accounts 
of much of the intimately personal, emotional, and faith-centred 
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features which characterize so strongly the majority of conversion 
accounts in the Christian tradition. Instead, they display an unusual ® 
emphasis on cognitive matters and on conformity with practical 
aspects of membership in the Watchtower Society. 

The general argument of this section has been that Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses’ conversion accounts depart in significant respects from what is 


commonly thought of as conversion. The Witnesses’ accounts do not ` 


hinge on a crucial turning-point in an extended sequence of events; 
nor is the Divine felt to be acting directly upon them. Rather, their 
accounts emphasize the importance of their own active role in working 
towards an intellectual conviction of the truth of Watchtower teachings. 
Emotion is presented as an obstacle to cognitive development, but the 
assistance of a spiritual guide in the person of a practising Witness is 
often acknowledged. 


FROM REJECTION TO INDIFFERENCE 


There is agreement among recent commentators on the Watchtower 


movement’s history! that before the First World War members of the ` 


Watchtower movement had been predominantly drawn from families 
associated with minor professional, commercial or self-employed 
occupations. But during the inter-war years, it is argued, large numbers 
of manual employees and workers in service occupations were recruited. 
The evidence shows that since the Second World War the membership 
in Western countries has been drawn from an increasingly wide range 
of social classes and status groups.?4 

The available reports on the way in which the earliest generations of 
Watchtower followers accounted for their conversions are not reliable 
documents for many purposes because they were compiled with a view 
either to condemning or to defending the Watchtower Society’s cause. 
But it is still possible to distill from the Society’s own publications a 
sense of the rationale attributed to its organization and a view of what it 
considered appropriate in the way of conversion experiences. The 
methodological disadvantages of using this material are numerous, but 
it does provide a good insight into the evolution of Watchtower ideology 
and is therefore acceptable in the present context. 

What the Watchtower literature makes very clear is that the 


» 


‘favoured’ features of conversion experiences have varied with the? 


movement’s ideology which, in turn, has varied with its external for- 


kd 


tunes. At times when the movement met with little opposition to its ” 


message or to its evangelical work, its ideology tended to be eirenic and 
world-indifferent (as distinct from world-rejecting). This was the case 
before the First World War and has been so since the mid-1950s in the 
West. A similar pattern is displayed in the dominant character of the 
conversion experiences reported in Watchtower literature. Before 1914. 
and after 1955 the relative emphasis was, and now is, on matters of 
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_ inner conviction and peace of mind. In the intervening years, however, 
it was on the strength of opposition to ‘worldly’ forces and on the 
strength of selfless devotion to fighting anti- Watchtower enemies. 

The period since the mid-1950s has seen the implementation of a 
number of schemes for improving the educational standards and, it is 
presumed, the evangelical effectiveness of rank-and-file Witnesses. At 
the same time, Watchtower literature has lost much of its formerly 
acerbic, condemnatory tone and has acquired a concern for the quality 
; Of personal life and domestic relationships. Terms such as ‘joy’, ‘love’ 
“and ‘peace of mind’ are now the keynotes. And questions of sexual and 
.. social morality are a prominent focus of many articles in contemporary 
+i Watchtower magazines.” 

Zygmunt’s!® interpretation of these changes (and associated changes 
in organizational structure) is that they reflect a process of coming-to- 
terms with an increasingly affluent society in the West and with a whole 

` new range of corresponding problems for the sect and for its individual 
' members. He has singled out for special comment what he understands 
> to be two modes of adaptation to the influx of large numbers of new 
| Witnesses after 1960. On the one hand the process of vetting candidates 
“* for baptism has allegedly been formalized and made more stringent, 
while on the other hand there has allegedly been a drive towards the 
«enforcement of more rigorous standards of morality among the Wit- 

~ nesses. He interprets this as evidence of a felt need in the Watchtower 
movement to préserve its identity as an ‘unworldly’ contrast group in a 
decreasingly hostile social environment but, at the same time, to create 

, an image of. respectability among outsiders. The search for what he 

. terms ‘ethical differentiation’ is seen as a way of satisfying both needs at 
y once. This argument is in line with my view that present-day conversion 


P 


accounts display strong concern with social morality and with a narrow 
~ range of spiritual topics. Yet, it must be added that I interpret these 
z changes as outworkings of deeper ideological adjustments to the 
“ Watchtower Society’s organizational rationale: not as independent 

~ changes in the Witnesses’ personal experjences. 
_ This view of the present situation is echoed in Wilson’s!4 analysis of 
. the information that he recently collected by interview and question- 
naire about Jehovah’s Witnesses in Japan. He also finds it significant 
that the Watchtower movement offers practical advice on a very wide 
~ ange of moral questions and on problems of social relationships in 
„everyday life. Indeed, the accounts that he elicited from interviewees of 
7 ‘the things that had originally attracted them to the Watchtower move- 
ment and of the blessings that had allegedly followed are full of claims 
“to improvement in states of mind and personal relationships. Leaving 
- aside questions about the reality status of these improvements, as has 
-v been the practice throughout this article, it is possible to interpret the 
¿Japanese Witnesses’ accounts as rational constructions built with 
’ knowledge of the Watchtower Society’s present-day rationale and 
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therefore reflecting its own ideological awareness of how conversion and 
commitment can make sense. In other words, the rationale makes it My 
possible for the Witnesses to account for the experience of conversion 
and its associated benefits in particular ways. 

Accounts of conversion are constructions (or reconstructions) of 
experiences which draw upon resources available at the time of construction 
to lend them sense. They are not fixed, once-and-for-all descriptions of 
phenomena as they occurred in the past. Rather, their meaning emerges 
in the very process of construction, and this takes place at different 
times in different contexts. In giving accounts of their conversion, 
Jehovah’s Witnesses indirectly rehearse the Watchtower Society’s 
rationale (amongst other things) because it is this which rationally ™. 
provides the grounds for constituting their experiences in a way which 
is known to them to be appropriate. Their talk about ‘how I was 
converted’ only makes sense in the context of what they know about the 
Watchtower Society’s rationale. But, as I have just indicated, the 
rationale and its wider ideological setting have not remained static; 
they have evolved partly in response to external contingencies. And 
Watchtower literature is effective in conveying to Jehovah’s Witnesses 
the subtle changes in ideology as they occur. 

It might seem to follow that there would be marked generational 
differences among the Witnesses in their preferred ways of accounting ` 
for conversion. But there is actually a high degree of homogeneity in 
their accounts because even the longest-serving Witnesses draw upon 
the present-day rationale of the Watchtower Society and in this way 
tend to conceal the actual period of their conversion. The highly 
obtrusive influence of official ideology in this sect is one of the conditions 
that serve to ensure homogeneity in the conversion accounts of all its 
members as well as in other aspects of their performance. 


CONCLUSION , w 


The main point of this article is that Jehovah’s Witnesses’ conversion 
accounts should be treated as skilful accomplishments of actors who , 
have at their disposal the official version of their movement’s rationale. 
The Witnesses are able to draw on this rationale and thereby make 
practical decisions about what to include and what to omit. The result 
is an intentionally persuasive, but implicit, statement about the alleg- 
edly common-sensical feasibility of becoming a Jehovah’s Witness. 
That is, Witnesses explain by implicit reference to the movement’ 
rationale that it makes sense to have experienced certain things in the 
way that they claim to have done. 

The argument goes beyond the commonplace that converts often 
reproduce a rehearsed script, for it implies that the processes may be 
subconscious and that there is a logic of congruence linking the features 
of the conversion account to, amongst other things, the group’s ideo- 
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logical rationale. In the case of the Watchtower movement the links are 

x'in my opinion quite clear because the ideology is highly obtrusive in its 
literature, activities and organization. 

Taken to its logical extreme my argument implies that there are 
severe problems in the conventional sociological practice of looking for 
individual converts’ motives, predispositions, attractions, etc., in their 
accounts of conversion. Some would even argue that the rhetoric of 
motivational explanation is merely a device for concealing or mystifying 
the essentially ‘amateur’ nature of sociological explanations.!5 I do not 
share this view but I do appreciate the usefully critical light which its 

„advocates have thrown on conventional ways of treating conversion 
+-' accounts as objective reports on a fixed reality. 

I have chosen to limit the implications of this argument to the point 
where, instead of asking questions about recent changes in the pattern 
of factors accounting for conversion to the Watchtower movement, I am 
content to ask what kind of meaningful connection exists between 
Watchtower ideology and Jehovah’s Witnesses’ conversion accounts. 
I have tried to show that the character of the connection has un- 


doubtedly changed since the mid-1950s. 
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aim is to display competence in the 
application of available rules and typifi- 
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social behaviour. I am no less subject to 
rules than are the subjects of my research. 
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The criteria for judging the adequacy of 
my account are therefore internal to the 
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(My translation.) 
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The Form of Sociology: Paradigms 
and Crises 

S. N. Eisenstadt John Wiley 1976 xvii + 
+386 pp £1275 


Sociology as an Art Form 
Robert Nisbet Heinemann 1976 
145 pp £180 


Towards a Critical Sociology: An 
Essay on Commonsense and 
Emancipation 

Zygmunt Bauman Routledge & Kegan 
Paul 1976 115 pp £250 


Sociology as Social Criticism 
T. B. Bottomore Allen and Unwin 1975 
217 pp £4°25 (£2:10 paperback) 


These four books are very different and 
their sociological contributions and value 
as texts for students vary considerably. 
Their only common feature is that each, 
in its different way, is a response to the 
subject’s current crisis. But that is 
probably a good enough reason for 
reviewing them together. I shall start by 
discussing what is, in my view, the 
weakest and least valuable of the four, 
that by Eisenstadt and Curelaru. 

The Form of Sociology is concerned with 
two problems: first, Sit tries to evaluate 
the present state of sociological theory 
and analysis in the light of major trends 
in its historical development’; and 
second, ‘it attempts to relate past trends 


. and present possibilities to the structure 


of the sociological community’. An 
ambitious project, one which would 
surely require more than 386 pages for 
an adequate treatment. It is hardly 
surprising that what we are offered is, on 
the whole, superficial, abstract and 
formalistic. Moreover, given the organi- 
zation adopted by the authors, the book 


is unnecessarily and tediously repetitive. 
They do manage to convey a sense of 
sociology as an emerging discipline, 
striving to gain a national and, latterly, 
international organizational framework, 
and to establish a tradition of continuous, 
theory-oriented research, but they fail to 
penetrate the depth of the various 
pre-sociological and sociological develop- 
ments and issues that they touch on. 
Above all, their book is nalvely eclectic 
and, for all their stress on conflict as a 
ubiquitous fact of social life, consensua- 
list regarding sociology in its current 
phase. 

There is some use, perhaps especially 
to sociologists of the younger generation, 
in pointing out, as Eisenstadt and 
Curelaru do, that the current crisis is not 
a totally new predicament for sociology 
but a situation which, from the outset, 
has been inherent in and, indeed, 
constitutive of, the attempt to gain firm 
social knowledge. But one is not given 
here a sociologically adequate analysis of 
the subject’s origins and subsequent 
development through successive ‘para- 
digms and crises’. Given that, it is not 
surprising to find their conclusion 
stressing the possibilities for synthesis in 
the present situation or to learn that the 
synthesis they envisage proposes little 
more than some kind of rapprochement 
between micro- and macro-sociological 
approaches and between the so-called 
‘conflict’ and ‘consensus’ schools. 

Sociology as an Art Form is a better book. 
It is well and clearly written, and 
provides a lively, scholarly discussion of 
the similarities between art, philosophy 
and science, together with the suggestion 
that the dominant themes of sociology— 
development, change, structure, order, 
alienation, anomie, progress, decay, 
etc.—all tended to be anticipated in the 
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arts and were only taken up later as 
subjects for scientific study. Nisbet, 
however, pays little attention to the 
reverse equation, i.e. the effects of science 
on art. Moreover, his book is marred by 
its dependency on a nominalist and 
idealist metatheory and by his inability 
to cope adequately with problems of 
social change. These flaws recur in his 
discussions of Marx. Thus we are told 
that: ‘capitalism in practice has borne 
little relationship to the system so elo- 
quently described by Marx. We live in a 
world of ideas, and ideas, stereotypes, 
images have far greater directive force in 
our lives, generally, than do the condi- 
tions they are supposed to reflect’; that 
Marx’s ‘rendering’ of capitalism is a 
‘structure he generated conceptually as 
the means of giving symmetry, harmony, 
and also movement to the otherwise 
chaotic scene around him’; that ‘Marx 
could endow the occasional instances of 
class conflict he observed around him 
with dynamic significance that extended 
over the whole of human history’; and 
that ‘his depiction of contradictions and 
other processes of movement in the 
economic structure is no more verifiable 
than, say, a novel by Zola or a sketch by 
Daumier’, 

These examples must suffice as illus- 
trations of Nisbet’s failure of understand- 
ing in these crucial respects. His poverty 
of imagination regarding the subject of 
social change in general requires a more 
explicit discussion. Thus, static assump- 
tions enter even into his definition of 
change, viz. as a ‘succession of differences 
in time in a persisting identity’. He 
apparently finds it difficult to concep- 
tualize change as process, simply as such 
without reference to a postulated entity 
which does not change. Similar difficul- 
ties recur in his more concrete discus- 
sions. He tells us, quite rightly, that 
Parsons’ study of social evolution does 
not deal, in fact, with change but takes 
static examples from societies widely 
separated in time and place, thus 
providing no more than a mere ‘illusion 
of movement’ between them. But he 
wants us to believe that Comte’s ‘law of 
the three stages’ is similarly ‘nothing 
more than an array, an artfully contrived 
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series of peoples in time and space’. 
He illustrates this contention by quoting 
from Comte’s discussion of ‘contem- 
poraneous comparison’, a method which 
the latter regarded as subordinate to the 
historical method proper precisely on 
account of the fact that it cannot tell us 
anything about the actual connection 
between stages, the dynamics which lead 
to the transition from one to another. 
Furthermore, Nisbet fails to grasp the 
subtlety of Comte’s explanation of the 
development of thinking with its stress on 
the role of theories in the generation of 
observations and on observations in the 
transformation of theories. Nor does he 
appreciate the solid basis of the ‘law of 
the three stages’ in ‘dynamic’, ‘time- 
series’ data culled from what, for the 
period when it was written, was a re- 
markable grasp of the development of 
the sciences up until that time. And 
finally, he collapses the Parsonian 
approach to social development which 
extracts examples arbitrarily from differ- 
ent cultures and arranges them in a 
developmental order, with that of Weber 
where actual change in a single culture, 
the emergence of rational capitalism in 
the West, is the principal focus. However, 
it is only fair to note that Nisbet’s 
treatment of topics other than social 
change is not so seriously flawed. 

Towards a Critical Sociology is an 
interesting book. However, it is densely 
argued, abstract and illustrated, for the 
most part, only by reference to the 
abstract ideas of others. It starts with a 
critique of what Bauman calls ‘Durk- 
sonian’ sociology (i.e. he collapses, in my 
view, illegitimately, the Durkheimian 
and Parsonian paradigms) which he 
describes as a ‘science of unfreedom’. He 
provides, in this connection, a useful 
account of the discovery of ‘nature’ and 
‘second nature’ (Le. the social realm) as 
areas of constraint but fails to get 
beyond the level of description and, 
above all, to an analysis of why these 
ideas were generated in particular 
societies at particular times. Moreover, 
his argument seems to me to come 
dangerously close to a form of naïve 
voluntarism. Thus, ‘Durksonian’ socio- 
logy is taken to task for perpetuating a 
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‘belief in the “natural” rather than the 
historical character of social arrange- 
ments’, and for its inability ‘to account 
for the persistent experience of human 
freedom and to assist its promotion’. But 
Bauman asserts and does not sociologic- 
ally explain this ‘persistent experience’ 
and makes no reference to Durkheim’s 
attempt to do so via variations in the 
division of labour and, hence, degrees of 
individualization. And strangely, in a 
discussion of Weber’s diagnosis of the 
trend towards legal-rationality, we are 
told that sociologists have neglected ‘the 
non-rational aspects of human ex- 
perience’. Bauman has apparently failed 
to grasp the complexity of Weber’s 
analysis, above all his thesis that 
rationalization is, in the end, irrational 
in the sense that science cannot deter- 
mine ends, and that bureaucratization 
is a ‘curvilinear’ process, conducive at 
first to economic growth, equality and 
‘progress’ but later to economic stagnation 
and the reinforcement of élite dominance. 

In the second chapter, Bauman 
provides a useful critique of the existen- 
tialist and phenomenological assaults 
on ‘conventional sociology’, showing 
correctly, for example, that they lack 
‘any historical dimension’. However, his 
contention that they share this with the 
‘Durksonian’ perspective is, in my view, 
wrong, especially in relation to Durk- 
heim. And his suggestion, in the third and 
final chapter, that ‘emancipatory reason’ 
can provide a solution to our problems 
appears to me especially weak. We are 
told, for example, that it ‘can prove its 
case only if it succeeds in rearranging 
experiential knowledge in terms of its 
truly historical structure’. But this 
structure is then defined as ‘contingent’. 
According to Bauman, ‘no theory to date 
has gone further than Marxist sociology 
in elucidating the historical contingence 
of the allegedly natural conditions of 
human existence’. In other words, what 
we are offered is a peculiarly emasculated, 
non-deterministic form of Marxism. 
Given that, it is hardly surprising that he 
concludes with a tautology: viz. that ‘the 
liberation of man can be promoted only 
in conditions of liberty’. 

Sociology as Social Criticism is a more 
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modest but much more satisfactory book. 
It is well-written, lucid, thought- 
provoking and, above all, scholarly, 
sensible and unpretentious. It is the only 
one of the four that I would recommend 
unambiguously as an undergraduate text. 
The essays it contains discuss a wide 
variety of subjects, among them ‘con- 
servative man’, Parsonian theory, the 
crisis in sociology, class, élites, social 
movements, clasa consciousness, and 
political action. Particularly refreshing is 
the essay entitled, ‘Karl Marx: Sociolo- 
gist or Marxist’, in which Bottomore 
stresses the interdependent and mutually 
reinforcing character of Marx’s scientific, 
moral and political concerns. I would 
only cavil at his characterization of Marx 
as a nominalist and with the acceptance 
of the Popperian view of science that this 
implies. 

A central theme, to which Bottomore 
returns on several occasions and discusses 
from different angles, is the view that 
‘critical sociology’ will not successfully 
replace either what he regards as an 
‘irrelevant Marxism’ or a ‘discredited 
functionalism’ with a ‘genuine’ sociologi- 
cal theory unless it adopts an historical 
method focused on long-term processes 
of social change. Only in that way, he 
rightly contends, will critical sociologists 
arrive at an understanding of the course 
of events better than that of those whose 
work they criticize. However, there is 
throughout the book, a recurrent 
tendency to criticize others for identifying 
central problems in contemporary socio- 
logy but of failing to propose remedies. 
Yet Bottomore is hoist with his own 
petard for he does not propose a remedy 
other than calling in general terms for 
sensitivity in theory-construction and 
research to current crises and conflicts 
and a return to historical methods. But 
this is a minor flaw in an otherwise 
excellent anthology. It is, in my view, 
something of a sociological tragedy that 
such a sensitive sociological observer 
should have remained seemingly content 
in the role of critical voyeur, engaging 
himself only rarely in the kinds of socio- 
logical research he so rightly advocates. 

Eric Dunning 
University of Leicester 
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Social Evolution and Sociological 
Categories 

P. Q. Hirst Allen and Unwin 1976 
135 pp £495 (42°25 paperback) 


For evolutionary stages to progress, for 
laws of succession to proceed, or for the 
final epoch of world history to commence, 
what is needed to ensure the certainty of 
such prognoses is a reliable system of 
classification. It is no use proposing that 
civilization may be split up into three or 
even four phases, or that the final stage 
will be the end (doom) or just the 
beginning, if one lacks for system. The 
visionary sociologists of the nineteenth 
century would no more produce a theory 
of societal change unsupported by 
elaborate schemes than a wizard would 
perform without a wand. 

How are we to assess the role played 
by systems of classification in theories of 
societal change? Are they to be simply 
accepted as neutral, merely instrumental 
to theory? Hirst states, uncontentiously, 
that ‘forms of classification are not and 
cannot be independent of forms of 
theoretical explanation’. A system of 
classification is ‘engendered’ by social 
theories; they are produced within a 
prior and ‘definite theoretical space’. 
This theme is illustrated by reference to 
Spencer’s On Social Evolution, Morgan’s 
Ancient Society, and Weber’s essay on 
Objectivity and Part I of Economy and 
Society. 

At first sight one might want to reverse 
the formulation and ask to what extent 
have systems of classification dominated 
the theoretical output, until it is realized 
that Hirst’s strategy is to introduce into 
his analysis the notion of discourse. This 
determines both classification and theory 
of societal change. So Spencer’s sociology 
and its ancillary classification of society 
is consequent upon a philosophical 
conception of humanity in which progress 
is the prime mover. Morgan and Weber 
lacking the fore-knowledge to see the 
overall design—are forced down to the 
level of descriptive classification. This 
does not make them superior to Spencer; 
on the contrary, the author holds that 
they are unknowingly operating within 
an empiricist discourse, in which facts 
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are given the not necessarily warranted 
status of the empirical and are ‘selected 
and ordered by implicit criteria’. 

In the case of Weber, on whom this 
book mainly concentrates, the empiricist 
discourse has the effect of rendering the 
typology of social action devoid of 
explanatory power. Moreover the appeal 
to the empirical world stands as invalid, 
for it ‘cannot permit a determinate 
relation between concepts and the 
concrete’. Instead the sociologist aban- 
dons his model or theory to the adjudica- 
tion of the historian who is enabled to 
determine factual truth. 

Hirst is at his best exposing the weird 
alliance of an interpretative sociology 
and an‘tmpiricist science which he labels 
with the pleonasm, ‘neo-Kantian positi- 
vism’, Weber’s epistemology is based on 
the mediation of an observer and a world. 
of concrete reality. The observer is a 
cultural being who construes the world 
‘out there’ and attributes cultural 
significance to phenomena. Potential 
knowledge, then, is the accumulation of 
interpretations of the world from a 
possible multiplicity of standpoints. 
Science intervenes as a form of censure 
that simply eliminates those theories that 
are incorrect at the level of facts. 

It is clear that few people have cared 
for this epistemology. Weber’s neo- 
Kantian colleagues Rickert, Troeltsch 
and Jellinek believed in the existence of 
certain objective cultural values that 
existed independently of the observer's 
valuative interpretation. Troeltsch was 
shocked by Weber’s academic lecture, 
Science as a Vocation, in which science is 
confined solely to questions of factual 
validity and may not undertake a 
rationalist scrutiny of the value ends 
themselves, a criticism echoed by Lukács, 
Marcuse and Habermas. In contem- 
porary philosophy of science Weber’s 
position with its yawning gulf between 
the sphere of valuative interpretation and 
empirical fact would be unfashionable, 
for it assumes that these two spheres are 
in some sense naturally demarcated. 
Lastly and more relevant to sociology the 
empiricist tradition has jettisoned 
Weber's notion of the social scientist as 
one who construes significance—the 
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discipline sociology now directs how its 
practitioners will appropriate and present 
social reality. 

For Hirst this epistemology is 
untenable for a different reason. It 
elevates culture to a privileged object of 
knowledge independent of the scrutiny 
and practices of a Marxian science, or for 
that matter of a positivist science. 
According to Hirst the consequences of 
this inadequate theorization is a sociology 
that celebrates the freedom of the indi- 
vidual to choose his own ends and 
cultural values. Weber’s sociology is 
individualist and subjectivist and, in its 
criterion of science, formalist. 

The surprising point here, though, is 
that Weber’s substantive sociology does 
not consist of a privileged cultural world 
in which social actors play out their 
existential freedom, but one in which 
actors’ ends and values are determined 
by structures of domination both at the 
level of ideas and at the level of material 
power. The kind of nominalist sociology 
of the social actor which Hirst expects to 
flow from Weber’s professed epistemology 
only too often is overwhelmed by a most 
determinative form of theorization. (How 
one squares this with Weber’s methodo- 
logy and epistemology is, of course, 
another question.) 

The original idea of the book, of 
discourse determining classification and 


theories of societal change, gets lost in 


the combat which extends to a Marxist 
critique of Weber’s concepts of political 
legitimacy, democracy, and capitalism- 
as-substantive-rationality. This loss of 
purpose is connected with the author’s 
failure to consider how a discourse is 
designated. Had he done so he might 
have considered alternate forms of 
discourse other than an empiricist one: 
in the case of Weber, as the title seemed 
to suggest, a discourse of evolutionism. 
And this is why one should not spuriously 
attribute voluntarism to Weber’s socio- 
logy. 
M. S. Whimster 
‘City of London Polytechnic 
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Existentialism and Sociology: A 
Study of Jean-Paul Sartre 

Jan Craib Cambridge University Press 
1976 242 pp £6°95 


Craib’s study of Sartre is theoretical and 
philosophical in orientation rather than 
historical, and addresses sociology rather 
than Marxism. 

Craib’s aim is to develop a conception 
of ‘theory’ different from that usually 
employed in sociology. He attempts this 
task through a re-analysis of specific 
empirical studies by Goffman, Garfinkel 
and Gouldner, from a ‘Sartrian’ position 
—a ‘very sophisticated Weberian posi- 
tion’ which can in turn be employed as 
an ‘underpinning for a Marxist structural 
analysis’! Such early promises create 
considerable expectations, drawing the 
reader through a detailed discussion of 
Being and Nothingness (the ‘early’ Sartre), 
critical analyses of Goffman’s concept of 
self and Asylums, and Garfinkel’s un- 
healthy preoccupation with language, to 
a sketchy analysis of Critique de la raison 
dialectique which is perpetually ‘inter- 
rupted’ passages referring to 
Gouldner’s Patterns of Industrial Bureau- 
cracy and Wildcat Strike. 

Craib’s concern is with the develop- 
ment of a reflexive Sartrean sociology. 
His analysis is at its best in explanations 
of the ‘early’ Sartre’s concepts. Proble- 
matic throughout are the several 
scattered references to Marxism (e.g. 
‘Marxism itself has congealed in its 
infancy’), which assume the validity of 
Sartre’s conception of Marxism. No 
consideration is given to the philosophical 
and political controversies which Sartre’s 
embrace of Marxism aroused, and so 
Craib merely assumes that Sartre’s 
Critique, his Marxian existentialism, has 
relevance for sociological inquiry. 

Craib’s recommendations for a refor- 
mulated sociological practice reveal the 
necessary contradictions of his project. 
To assert that ‘the sociologist should aim 
at reducing the “object-ness” of those he 
studies to the minimum’ (whatever that 
is) and to advocate a totalizing sociology 
aiming at the freedom of both the socio- 
logist and those he studies, a sociology 
requiring commitment towards those 
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studied, taking their point of view as 
‘correct? or ‘true’, is to conjure up 
insurmountable problems for the 
continuation of sociology as a discipline. 
Such a development would necessarily 
produce a conflict with ‘various authori- 
ties and the academic tradition’. Craib it 
seems wants both to preserve sociology 
and destroy the necessary conditions of 
its existence. Reformulating the possibi- 
lity of a totalizing sociology as study 
making itself ‘useful’ to those studied 
through the understanding it offers to 
them of their activities, challenging their 
own consciousness of themselves, and 
their possible futures, merely raises 
another set of problems. It begs the 
question, unaddressed by Craib through- 
out (with the exception of a brief 
footnote) of an issue central to both 
sociological inquiry and Marxist analysis, 
namely that of the validity of explana- 
tions or accounts and of the criteria in 
terms of which we might differentiate 
between competing knowledge claims or 
accounts. 

Undoubtedly Craib would now write a 
very different book, the foreword clearly 
reveals his disenchantment with the text. 
Whether the project hinted at there, 
namely a demonstration of the fact that 
Sartre occupies a central position within 
Marxist thought, one that can eventually 
embrace the ‘rigorous scientific analysis’ 
of Poulantzas and Althusser and the 
critical theorizing of Adorno, is feasible 
is itself highly controversial. Certainly in 
the absence of any significant considera- 
tion of Marxism it represents a weak 
justification for a text which rarely moves 
beyond a narrow and uncritical appraisal 
of Sartre, generally fails to situate his 
analyses in their political and historical 
contexts and operates with a highly 
selective conception of sociology. 

Barry Smart 
University of Sheffield 


Wittgenstein and Scientific 
Knowledge: a Sociological 
Perspective 

Derek L. Phillips Macmillan 1977 
xiv +248 pp £10-00 


There is important work to be done in 
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the area between philosophy and socio- 
logy. It is difficult work and, as this book 
unfortunately shows, has certain dangers. 
Professor Phillips believes that sociolo- 
gists have limited themselves un- 
necessarily in their unwillingness to enter 
into epistemological questions. That has 
left the character of authority in science 
and the issue of relativism beyond 
consideration. He rightly believes that 
neither epistemological relativism nor its 
antithesis, ‘absolutisthn’, provides an 
adequate basis for the’ sociology of 
science. The via media is to be found in 
Wittgenstein. 

But it is precisely in this attempt to use 
Wittgenstein that the book goes wrong. 
Phillips is aware that the later Wittgen- 
stein viewed philosophy as a kind of 
therapy and claimed not to be advancing 
a theory of language; but he fails to 
draw the conclusion that Wittgenstein’s 
terms of art, e.g. ‘language-game’, are 
not theoretical terms, that their sense lies 
in describing practices designed to cure 
traditional philosophers of their suppos- 
edly misplaced ‘problems’. Thus, rather 
than attempting to formulate Wittgen- 
stein’s theory explicitly (as Feyerabend 
has done in his critical notice of the 
Investigations) or constructing a theory (as 
Bernard Harrison has done), Phillips uses 
Wittgenstein’s terms, finding meaning 
for them as he goes. He claims that 
conventions in language-games are not, 
arbitrary, that they depend upon nature 
(the discussion here is interesting, 
although not sufficient to a sociology of 
Science) and human nature (by assuming 
a single human ‘form of life’). This he 
uses against his relativists, the authors of 
the ‘new image’ of science, especially 
Kuhn; but the argument works only by 
identifying language-games with acade- 
mic disciplines and, although with some 
hesitation, with paradigms. The problem 
of incommensurable scientific theories is 
overcome in part by claiming that 
language-games have an inner dynamic, 
are assessed by their utility, and are 
essentially open, or overlap; but although 
this may run with common sense, it runs 
against most readings of Wittgenstein. 
Then, too, Phillips ignores the argu- 
ments by which some of the ‘new image’ 
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positions are related to Wittgenstein. 
Thus he takes Wittgenstein to hold (to 
have established?) the epistemological 
primacy of ordinary language, ignoring 
Feyerabend’s explicit arguments against 
this thesis. This alone is philosophical 
malpractice, but the problem is deeper; 
for Phillips fails to realize that a philo- 
sopher’s terms are not empirical, not 
simply descriptive, that a philosopher is 
often concerned with how things must be 
for the phenomena to be as they are. So 
Phillips simply observes that paradigms 
are not closed systems. And gradually, he 
reveals his own ‘philosophy’: Wittgen- 
stein becomes an easy pragmatist, we 
can see things as other things, are 
confronted by choices, and must learn 
to make them responsibly. That appar- 
ently takes care of relativism on the level 
of Lebensphilosophis; the problem of 
authority, by comparison, disappears. 
For a sociologist, there is not much in 
this book. Rather than detail sociological 
problems in such a way as to show the 
relevance of the philosophical material 
to their solution, the book moves in the 
debates of fairly establishment philo- 
sophy. Phillips himself appears to have 
no positive sociological position. What 
shows through is the remains of American 
orthodoxy of a dozen years ago; and, for 
a British sociologist, that ignores too 
much recent theoretical work. As philo- 
sophy, what is exposition (often quite 
good) is not well distinguished from what 
is new, which is itself not adequately 
argued, Wittgenstein’s work should be 
relevant to sociology. But Phillips has, 
perhaps, gone about things the wrong 
way round. After reformulating Wittgen- 
stein’s insights as theory, the task is to 
make that theory both philosophically 
and sociologically sound. 
David Angluin 
Polytechnic of North London 


Legitimacy and the Politics of the 
Knowable 
R. Holmes Routledge & Kegan Paul 


1976 200 pp £4°50 


This book consists of a collection of 
papers, varying in length and in intellec- 
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tual significance, all written by Roger 
Holmes in the nineteen-sixties and early 
*seventies. The papers fall into two broad 
categories—the ‘social’ papers concerned 
with social class, leadership, morale, and 
university seminars, and papers con- 
cerned with the ‘theory of knowledge’, 
such as the problems of reconciling 
phychoanalysis and empiricism. The 
first group, the ‘social papers’ are on the 
whole easier to read because they are 
clear. The second group are not so easy 
to read, which is a pity because the 
problems they are trying to handle are 
important ones. 

‘The common element in nearly all the 
papers is the interest shown towards 
Freudian psychoanalytic concepts and 
ideas, such as the primal horde (applied 
to university seminars), the ‘will’ or 
motivation, and the influence of the past 
on the public present. Holmes seems to 
want to question the validity of Freudian 
theory, especially in the papers written 
in the early seventies. He worries about 
the scientificity of psychoanalysis. He 
retains some psychoanalytic ideas 
through what he calls a ‘Piagetian 
resolution’. 

Psychoanalysis and empiricism are to 
be reconciled by the empirical demon- 
stration of the influence motives exert on 
the knower. The emphasis shifts from 
the known, and questions about relia- 
bility and validity of knowledge, to the 
process of knowing, to the knower. This 
is the contribution made by Piaget to 
Holmes’ later work. 

The problem with this shift is that it 
only seems to resolve epistemological 
problems by turning them into empirical 
questions about the genesis of knowledge. 
The logical nature of epistemological 
problems, however, is distinct from 
empirical and psychoanalytic analyses 
of how knowledge is produced, and by 
whom. Piaget can be treated as having 
made contributions to the empirical and 
conceptual study of ‘knowers’. But this is 
not the same as solving epistemological 
problems which concern philosophical 
concepts of ‘truth’. 

Empirical social scientists assume 
something close to a correspondence 
theory of truth. That is they seek to test 
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propositions for truth/falsity against some 
body of independent ‘data’ produced in a 
pre-theoretical language. If no such 
language for generating data exists, then 
empirical testing of the type mentioned 
is impossible, All is circular: the concepts 
used in the theory themselves produce 
the ‘data’. Lack of fit between a social 
scientific proposition and ‘data’ will be 
due to the different concepts the language 
used to collect the data contains and that 
used by the theorist rather than some real 
discrepancy between the world of fact 
and the proposition. 

Problems of this kind must be resolved 
by philosophizing, not by social scientific 
research. Roger Holmes gets close to 
philosophizing in these papers, especially 
in the last paper, but it is never clear 
when this is being done, and when 
empirical research, especially that of 
Piaget, is being used to resolve the 
problem of objective knowledge. 

This collection of papers is worthwhile 
reading by those sociologists and social 
psychologists interested in the epistemo- 
logical problems raised by psychoanalysis, 
even if they are not finally resolved. 

R. F. Bocock 
Brunel University 


Sociological Research Methods: 
An Introduction 

Martin Bulmer (ed.) Macmillan 1977 
xii + 363 pp £12°00 (£4-95 paperback) 


The title of this book might reasonably 
lead the reader to expect yet another 
textbook on research methods that tells 
him how to conduct social surveys, how 
to engage in participant observation, and 
how to use documentary sources. 
Happily, he would be disappointed. 
Bulmer has gathered together an edited 
set of readings with the highly laudable 
purpose of focusing upon the inter- 
connections between sociological prob- 
lems, theories, and methods. However, 
as one of the readings by Baldamus 
points out, the integration of theoretical 
and empirical sociology into a new field 
vaguely called ‘sociological analysis’, has 
not proceeded very far ‘on account of a 
number of technical difficulties which 
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persist to confuse the discussion’. That 
the student will be any less confused after 
reading the book seems doubtful. Bulmer 
classifies different styles of sociological 
research into four: survey research, 
unobtrusive measures, historical sources, 
and interpretive (largely field-work) 
procedures. The author admits that the 
classification is not exhaustive; nor is it 
suggested that the styles are not usually 
combined—indeed, ‘triangulation’ is 
much to be preferred. 

All the readings have been previously 
published (except for four pages written 
by Goldthorpe in which he reconsiders 
his article on the relevance of history to 
sociology written ten years previously). 
Some are rather dated ‘classics’ such as 
Bierstedt’s ‘A Critique of Empiricism in 
Sociology’, reprinted from the ASR of 
1949, and Lazarsfeld’s review of The 
American Soldier (also 1949) which 
purports to demonstrate that surveys 
sometimes produce results that are not 
‘obvious’. In fact, only four of the 
fourteen readings are leas than ten years 
old. Some of them are indeed excellent, 
for example Rosenberg’s chapter on the 
meaning of relationships in social-survey 
analysis and Anderson’s contribution on 
the historical study of family structure. 
A final section on the practice of theoriz- 
ing contains two useful articles, one by 
Shils which gives an interesting auto- 
biography that emphasizes the 
continuous interaction between theory 
and empirical inquiry in a life spent 
investigating a wide range of sociological 
problems, and the other by Baldamus 
which discusses the relationship between 
theoretical and empirical work, and 
informal and formal processes. It is a 
pity, however, that a suitable extract 
from the latter’s excellent The Structure 
of Sociological Inference (1976) which 
emphasized the importance of looking 
at methods of theorizing as well as at 
methods of conducting research, was not 
included instead. 

Students may well find that the main 
value of the book lies in the introductions 
to the six sections written by the editor 
himself. Here he gives a (for the reader, 
disappointingly) brief overview of some 
of the main arguments about and 
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approaches to, for example, the use of 
pre-existing sources of data, and a useful 
guide to the literature including an 
annotated set of references for further 
reading. In a longer overall introduction, 
Bulmer discusses varieties of research 
design, the nature and varieties of 
sociological problems, and various argu- 
ments about the interrelation of problems, 
theories and methods (although, un- 
fortunately, he does not include Balda- 
mus’s crucial notion of ‘double-fitting’). 
While emphasizing that sociology as 
distinct from sociography is distinguished 
by an attempt to understand and explain 
social facts, he fails to tell us what he sees 
as the main characteristics of or debates 
about sociological explanation; he simply 
admits that ‘it is reasonable to claim that 
the explanation of social behaviour is an 
exceedingly complex matter which 
requires the most careful procedures and 
theoretical sensitivity’. 

As an introduction to the principles, 
processes, and practices of doing socio- 
logical research the book is rather limited. 
The contribution by Rosenberg plus 
Lazarsfeld’s ‘Evidence and Inference in 
Social Research’ (1958) which deals with 
the construction of social indicators, can 
hardly by themselves stand as an 
‘introduction’ to survey research. As a 
contribution, however, to the difficult 
task of teaching a ‘sociological analysis’ 
course, the book is a timely and welcome 
reminder to the student that the isolation 
of methods from theories and problems 
is misleading, that there is no one 
‘correct’? method, and that any ‘solution’ 
to the problem of integrating theory and 
method will require a great deal of re- 
thinking by both theorists and methodo- 


logists. 
Ray Kent 
University of Stirling 


Videology and Utopia: 
Explorations in a New Medium 
Alfred Willener, Guy Milliard and 
Alex Ganty Routledge & Kegan Paul 
1976 171 pp £450 


Many of those involved in video are too 
busy with practise to spend much time 
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theorizing or writing about the medium. 
In consequence material on the subject 
is limited, as is the language available for 
its discussion. Thus any new addition 
must develop its own terminology, a 
procedure not conducive to free and 
relevant communication between interes- 
ted parties or to the emergence of true 
debate. But this book lays claim only to 
an exploration—the description of a 
number of video experiments and some 
first steps towards an understanding of 
the processes involved. 

Technically, the ‘portapak’ video tape- 
recorder is a compact, lightweight 
machine which records sound and image 
simultaneously on a re-useable magnetic 
tape. Playback is immediate and can be 
made through a conventional television 
set. The equipment is therefore extremely 
portable, fairly unobtrusive and highly 
accessible. The concern of the present 
work, however, is to move from the 
technicalities of video to the development 
of ‘a problematic related to its use and 
to its social application’. In other words, 
what does video mean for the sociologist, 
the cultural or political group, com- 
munications in general and society at 
large? 

The video experiments described are 
of three types—‘cultural animation’, 
projects aimed at stimulating awareness, 
expression and communication within 
communities and collectivities by pro- 
viding human and material resources not 
usually available; micro-sociological 
researches directed at uncovering aspects 
of role-play and the negotiation of social 
meanings; the surrealistic games of 
situationist groups secking to raise 
consciousness through revealing alterna- 
tive, imaginary ‘realities’. As might be 
expected, none of the results are startling, 
but that is not really the point. In all 
cases it is the dynamics of the medium 
itself which are under study, such as the 
immediate-playback facility which ena- 
bles subjects to view their own actions 
after only a few minutes and to defend, 
criticize or re-define what they see. Thus 
immediate playback often becomes im- 
mediate feedback, assimilating the video 
document into the continuing action of 
any given situation. 
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The authors, who place their theoreti- 
cal considerations within a broadly 
phenomenological perspective, are con- 
cerned to show that video’s special 
characteristics make it not so much a 
‘sub-TV’ as an ‘anti-TV’, challenging 
the centralized, controlled operations of 
the mass media through a democratiza- 
tion of communication. 

Whether or not video is a portent of the 
post-television age is a matter for debate, 
but this book is 2 welcome, if tentative, 
contribution to the understanding of a 
new medium rich in potentiality. 

John Marshati 
Graduate School 
LSE. 


Corporate Power in an African 
State: The Political Impact of 
Multinational Mining Companies 
in Zambia 

Richard L. Sklar University of California 
Press 1975 245 pp £7°80 


Class, Race and Gold: A Study of 
Class Relations and Racial 
Discrimination in South Africa 
Frederick A. Johnstone Routledge & 
Kegan Paul 1976 298 pp £595 


Chibaro: African Mine Labour in 
Southern Rhodesia, 1900-1933 
Charles van Onselen Pluto Press 1976 
326 pp £7°50 


In both the colonial and the post- 
colonial periods in a number of African 
countries, the mining industry has 
constituted the dominant sector of the 
economy. This dominance has expressed 
itself in varying ways under different 
conditions of both the world and internal 
economy: inter alia, in its effects upon the 
trajectory and structure of capitalist 
economic development and upon the 
development or otherwise of petty 
commodity and capitalist production in 
agriculture and in its role in the forma- 
tion and control of the wage-labour force. 
‘These economic processes have been the 
site of, and have been profoundly 
affected by, political conflict. The three 
books reviewed here are concerned in 
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different ways with the analysis of some 
of these political and economic processes. 

Corporate Power in an African State 
focuses on the copper mining industry in 
Zambia and its aim is to analyse ‘. . . the 
adaptation of the mining companies to 
the passing of colonial rule and the 
resulting establishment of new operating 
conditions both before and after national- 
ization’ (p. 5). This ‘adaptation’ is 
considered by Sklar in terms of the 
relations between the multinational 
mining corporations and the Zambian 
Government. He proceeds by describing, 
on the one hand, changes in government 
policy towards the mines and the 
development of new instruments regulat- 
ing the state’s relationship to the mines 
(e.g. the state’s acquisition of a 51 per 
cent shareholding in the mines) and, on 
the other hand, changes which have 
occurred in the financing, organization 
and management of the mining com- 
panies. However, Sklar considers that 


such an institutional account does not » 


disclose the source of power (see pp. 192 
and 208) which has to be sought 
therefore, in class relations. This leads 
him to identify a ‘managerial bourgeoisie’ 
which has power and which is divided 
into two mutually dependent wings 
—the local and corporate international 
wings—both of which have benefited 
from state policy. The analysis of the 
‘managerial bourgeoisie’ which is central 
to the purpose of the book, is short, 
extremely weak both theoretically and 
empirically and does not add at all to our 
understanding of the ‘post-colonial state’, 

Class, Race and Gold is concerned with 
the conditions of the class struggle which 
led to the 1922 strike of white workers in 
the South African gold-mining industry. 
While the 1922 strike was an event of 
profound importance in the modern 
history of South Africa, and Johnstone 
produces an illuminating and convincing 
account of it, his analysis has a much 
wider interest and importance for its 
pertinence to the whole field of ‘race 
relations’. He begins from the proposition 
that the system of racial discrimination 
is differentially related to specific, 
historically located interests of different 
classes. The implication of this is that the 
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system of racial discrimination can be 
understood neither as the simple expres- 
7 sion of generally held racial beliefs nor as 
an undifferentiated structure having a 
uniform significance for all the whites. 
These points emerge from his concrete 
analysis of the mining industry and the 
1922 strike. 

Briefly, Johnstone’s argument is as 
follows: 


The price of gold was ‘. . . internationally 


“ fixed independently of the producers, 


p 


a 


and for most of the time remained 


~ stationary’ (p. 18). The consequence of 


4 


this was that the mines could not pass on 
any increase in costs of production to the 
purchasers of gold, and, therefore, to 
ensure profitability it was necessary for 
the mining companies both to minimize 
these costs and prevent any increase in 
them. However, the cost of purchasing 
the immense amount of stores and 
materials required for deep level mining 
was largely beyond the control of the 
mines and, thus, the measures to mini- 


‘~ mize the costs could only be concentrated 


« 


on labour. The mining companies’ 
struggle to minimize labour costs was, 
however, conditioned by the structure of 
the labour force: on the one hand, 
skilled, highly paid, well organized and 
‘politically free’ white workers and, on 
the other hand, unskilled, unorganized, 
politically unfree black workers, vul- 
nerable to ‘ultra-exploitation’. Here we 
have the site of a conflict which was to 


„ erupt in the 1922 strike. In order to 


minimize labour costs, mining capital 
not only used various mechanisms (the 
‘exploitation colour bar’) to reduce black 
wages to a minimum but continuously 


— strained to extend the exploitation colour 
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bar tbrough the employment of black 
workers at lower wages in the place of 
white workers. This met the resistance of 
the white workers who opposed this 

_ ‘encroachment’ and the threat to their 
‘jobs and pay levels by defending the 
white monopoly over skilled jobs—that 
is, by invoking the ‘job colour bar’. 

The period after the First World War 
was characterized by a profitability 
crisis for the mines which was due to 
wage gains secured by the white workers 
and by the increase in the cost of 
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materials. The crisis could be met only 
by a reorganization of the labour process 
and a displacement of white workers by 
black, that is, by the extension of the 
exploitation colour bar. This was pre- 
cisely the path taken by the mines—the 
exploitation colour bar of the mining 
companies triumphed over the job colour 
bar of the white workers. The 1922 
strike followed. 

Johnstone goes on to give an account 
of the strike, its elaboration into a 
general strike of white workers and its 
subsequent political consequences. He 
also devotes a chapter to the position and 
struggles of African mineworkers. The 
analysis is not without its theoretical 
problems but enough has been said to 
indicate the penetration which is gained 
by analysing the specificity of racial 
practices in relation to the struggles of 
different classes. 

Van Onselen’s study, Chibaro: African 
Mine Labour in Rhodesia 1900-1999, is 
complementary to Johnstone’s book. It 
takes as its point of departure the 
necessity of the Rhodesian gold mines to 
secure labour cost minimization. : He 
distinguishes two types of labour mini- 
mization: firstly, reduction of direct 
wages and secondly, ‘... curtailing ex- 
penditure on, among other things, food, 
accommodation, hospitals and com- 
pensation for injury (p. 34). Van 
Onselen discusses the means by which 
the mining management curtailed these 
latter costs in the compounds in which 
the African mineworkers were housed 
and at the same time provides a graphic 
account of the degraded conditions in 
which. they lived. 

But why the compound system? The 
necessity for labour cost minimization 
and the consequent unattractive condi- 
tions of work, the fact that potential 
labourers had not been fully detached 
from the land and the competition for 
labour from the South African gold 
mines, resulted in Chibaro, the forced 
labour system by which the mines 
recruited the African labour force. A 
labour force recruited in this way has to 
be tightly controlled and prevented from 
deserting, hence the compound system. 

The establishment of the compound 
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system raises specific problems of social 
control of the workers and van Onselen 
describes in fascinating detail the contra- 
dictory forces at work: the way in which 
meat, the credit system in the mine shop, 
beer and dagga, sex and recreation were 
deployed to control African labourers 
and the opposing struggle by the latter 
for a ‘... relatively independent social 
life’ (p. 158) which he discusses in terms 
of traditional beliefs, ethnic, dance and 
mutual aid societies, religion, trade union 
and strike activities. 

Thus, while Johnstone raised and 
attempted to explain the necessity of 
labour costs minimization, Chibaro gives 
us a rich social history of the means by 
which this was achieved. As in the case of 
Class, Race and Gold, van Onselen’s 
account is not free of difficulties (particu- 
larly in relation to his use of the concept 
of ‘forced labour’) but together these two 
books make an impressive contribution 
both to the theory of ‘race relatians’ and 
to the concrete history of racial oppres- 
sion in Southern Africa. 

Harold Wolpe 
University of Essex 


The Social Structure of Eastern 
Europe. Transition and Process in 
Cxechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, 
Romania and Yugoslavia 

Bernard Lewis Faber (ed.) Praeger 
Publications 1976 423 pp £16-25 


Selecting the contributions to be included 
in any reader is never any easy under- 
taking. Articles written for a variety of 
purposes, from disparate theoretical as 
well as ideological stances rightly earn 
this sort of product the nickname ‘Kebab’ 
book. In a sense the task faced by the 
editor of the book under review makes 
the above outcome almost inevitable for 
two main reasons. Firstly the group of 
East European Societies included here 
can no longer be legitimately treated as 
an homogeneous entity, any more so 
than for example can the countries of 
Western Europe. At the risk of being 
excessively provocative it is possible to 
argue that the former are even less 
suitable to such categorization given that 
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they are consciously or otherwise moving 
towards diversity whereas the latter are 


striving for uniformity. Secondly, such “, 


treatment which lumps these societies 
together (and reflects a common western 
perception of the ‘Eastern bloc’) is 
permissible if there is a clearly spelled 
out underlying theme or hypothesis 
which requires comparative treatment. 
Having said this it may appear perverse 
in the extreme to then conclude that in a 
curious way this particular compilation 
succeeds, primarily because of its hetero- 


n 


geneity of topics and evidence of a ‘good »” 


nose’ on the part of the editor for » 


detecting what have been and/or will 
prove to be important individual contri- 
butions. : 

The familiar chapters by Wesolowski 
on the theory of stratification in socialist 
societies, Bauman on dissent in Eastern 
Europe, Galeski on peasants becoming 
‘farmers’ and Matejko on socialist 
factories rely heavily upon the Polish 
experience and reflect, correctly perhaps, 


the leading role that Polish sociological?” 


research and theoretical analysis plays 
amongst the societies included in this 
reader. Ivan Szelenyi’s piece on housing 
in Hungary also rightly deserves the 
extra exposure it will receive by inclusion 
in this book and Solomon Rawin’s 
contributions on socialist industrial 
organization, in this case that of Yugo- 
slavia, are always welcome. The remain- 
ing eleven or so chapters may be of a 


w 


more passing interest although it is good p” 


to see the problems of the ‘peasant- 
workers’, a phenomenon rather over- 
descriptively handled by William Lock- 
wood, getting some attention, 


This leads conveniently into the major “ 


drawback of this book and others of its 
genre. In an area of study which is 
perhaps not amongst the most dynamic 
of the social sciences, the book has a tired 
albeit solid feel to it. No risks have been 


taken and the absence of any Western” 


Marxist or non-Marxist for that matter 
theoretical analyses of these societies is 
regrettable. Wesolowski’s ideas on the 
nature of the stratification systems in 
socialist societies have been available for 
nearly ten years and yet apart from this 
we have no other evidence of any 
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attempts to try and tackle the more 
knotty problems concerning the class- 
nature or otherwise of these socicties. 
What this book desperately lacks there- 
fore is a chapter or two which would 
bring together the competing views on 
the exact nature of the social structure 
and the character of the social processes 
that the individual pieces are intended 
to describe. Obviously the editor’s task 
is here made considerably more demand- 
ing, but short introductions to each of 
the four parts of the book are really no 
substitute, particularly when they act 
primarily as summaries of the ensuing 
chapters. Furthermore as long as such 
readers remain only the passive compila- 
tion of known views that they are and 
ignore the active search for new currents 
of thought, then they will be serving a 
purpose which is altogether none too 
clear. 

The fact that this book will probably 
find itself on many academic reading 
lists will be due more to the fact that it 
brings together into one volume articles 
dispersed throughout a range of journals 
and books than to any significant 
contribution that it makes to the status 
of the discipline. 

J. M. Rolankiewicz 
University of Essex 


Industry and Inequality 
Claus Ofe Edward Arnold 1976 158 pp 
£595 (£2'95 paperback) 


The recent publication of this early work 
by Claus Offe is a welcome effort to 
introduce some of the ideas of this 
interesting, perhaps brilliant German 
sociologist to English readers. The 
translation by James Wickham is indeed 
excellent; the only major problem is the 
book’s age, written as a Ph.D. thesis some 
ten years ago, and consequent failure to 
confront some of the newer material in 
industrial sociology. The study demon- 
strates both the insights and limitations of 
the ‘critical’ school of German sociology, 
usually identified with that dreary 
metropolis that counts the hot dog as its 
other major contribution to Western cul- 
ture. For the work is essentially a critique 
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of the structural-fumctionalist theory of 
stratification and work organization, that 
is a critique of the idea that the achieve- 
ment principle governs the allocation of 
status (meaning real-life chances) in 
industrial societies. 

Its strength lies in its systematic 
pulling apart of the concept of achieve- 
ment/performance as an organizing 
principle of the capitalist production 
process. Offe takes this concept seriously 
in two senses, first, as an ideology which 
functions as the primary justification for 
inequality in industrial capitalism and 
as a means of suppressing alternative 
principles of social organization, e.g. the 
concept of use value. He accepts the 
significance of the belief that achievement 
determines status, as systematized in the 
functionalist theory of stratification, but 
demonstrates the status of that belief as 
ideology, as a view which is both false 
and contradictory. He treats it seriously 
in a second and more doubtful sense in 
that he accepts the unexamined assump- 
tion that at least in earlier periods of 
industrialism the achievement principle 
corresponded more or less to the actual 
mode of allocation of status (including 
here the dimensions of recruitment, 
mobility, income distribution and 
authority) or at least served a critical 
function in calling for the ‘rational 
allocation of individual productive 
power’ (equality of opportunity). Only 
more recent changes have falsified the 
achievement principle, which has con- 
sequently become ‘perverted and re- 
pressive’, serving only to legitimate 
inequality. 

From this assumption he argues that 
the rules governing the work situation 
can be divided into two classes: (1) 
‘technical rules of behaviour or proce- 
dure’, including the physical ability and 
experiential knowledge needed for the 
job, and (2) ‘normative orientations’ 
meaning both norms fimctional for the 
labour process like carefulness or dili- 
gence and extrafunctional attitudes 
which simply prop up the hierarchy of 
authority, e.g. deference. His thesis is 
then that substantial changes in the 
organization and technique of industrial 
and bureaucratic work are making 
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normative orientations more salient in 
the determination of the work role. He 
singles out two processes as most im- 
portant in this respect: first, the switch 
from what he terms task-continuous 
status organizations to task-discontinuous 
status organizations, that is owing to 
increasing specialization superiors in the 
hierarchy of authority no longer have a 
claim to greater competence at the tech- 
nical methods of work (as say in the 
relationship master-journeyman-appren- 
tice). Direct supervision thus becomes 
less possible and internalized norms 
substitute as the primary mechanism of 
social control at the work place. Secondly, 
concomitantly with the above increasing 
mechanization ‘separates work from 
nature’ and increases the worker’s area 
of discretion, so that performance has 
less to do with individual effort than with 
doing the right thing at the right time. 
That is, the worker must be relied upon 
to follow a certain pattern of behaviour 
which is not reducible to a set of technical 
procedures but rather depends on an 
internalized ethos of ‘responsibility’, 
‘efficiency’, etc., as the currently popular 
form of striking, working to rule, makes 
clear. 


Thus, normative orientations consti- 
tute an increasing proportion of the work 
role, and these in turn cannot operate as 
the measure of individual achievement 
since they bear no relation to work 
accomplished, sacrifice undergone, etc. 
The achievement principle has become 
operationally redundant and thus mean- 
ingless except as a means of repressive 
social control. 

The weakness of the book also stems 
from the ‘critical’ approach to social 
theorizing, namely its acceptance of the 
theoretical framework of structural 
functionalism as the basis for examining 
one of its concepts, achievement. Thus, 
while Offe is able to tear apart this 
paradigm from the inside, his reliance on 
unexamined assumptions like the sup- 
posed previous validity of the achieve- 
ment principle vitiates his argument. 
His choice of a model for task-continuous 
status organizations (smaster-journey- 
man-apprentice) illustrates the problem 
since it is properly speaking a pre- 
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capitalist mode of work organization, or 
at best one characteristic of petty- 
commodity production, i.e. cannot be 
taken as typical of industrial capitalism. 
Similarly, he is unable to explain such 
major developments as Taylorism, which 
seem to contradict his general view, in 
that the point of Taylorism was to 
centralize productive and experiential 
knowledge in the top positions of the 
status hierarchy. He is stuck at the end 
with the rather incomplete conclusion 
that status (meaning class position) is 
determined solely by normative orienta- 
tions (ideologies) leaving the latter 
concept in itself unexamined. Braver- 
man’s Labour and Monopoly Capital offers 
an example of a work which goes beyond 
Offe both as a more radical critique, 
subjecting a greater number of assump- 
tions to doubt, and as an alternative and 
more coherent ordering of productive 
relations under capitalism, as such 
offering further possibilities for develop- 
ment. Nonetheless, despite its limitations 
the book is a tightly argued and powerful 
critique of functionalism and should be 
read by anyone interested in the problems 
of class structure and the labour process. 
Frank Longstreth 

Graduate School 

LSE. 


Determinants and Controls of 
Scientific Development 

K. D. Knorr, H. Strasser and H. G. Zilian 
(eds) D. Reidel 1975 396 pp D.FL 125 


The book is a selected Proceedings of a 
Conference held in Austria in 1970 and 
organized by the editors. The criteria 
used in the selection of the different 
contributions shows a clear interest in 
the epistemological and methodological 
aspects of the development of science. 
But the editors also take into account the 
importance of social variables such as the 
system of interaction of scientific com- 
munity, the beliefs of the scientists, group 
creation in scientific community, the 
importance of roles and the larger 
intervention of wider social variables. Of 
the different approaches present in the 
book most are clearly influenced by 
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Kuhn and represent an articulation and 
specification of his basic assumptions, or 
are based on them. ~ 

A specific analysis of the relevance of 
cultural and philosophical variables in 
scientific development is introduced: in 
Watson’s ‘Prescriptive Theory and the 
Social Sciences’. The author supports the 
idea of the existence of part-paradigms 
in young, pre-paradigmatic sciences 
such as social sciences. Examples of these 
part-paradigms are the theory of Skinner 
in psychology and functionalism in 
sociology. The concept of part-paradigm 
is important because it makes more 
flexible the Kuhnian distinction between 
normal science—proper ‘or mature 
sciences based on well accepted and well 
specified paradigms—and preparadig- 
matic sciences. Specific historical and 
philosophical considerations are con- 
tained in the paper which enrich and 
enlarge the analysis: the author relates 
the different approaches in psychology— 
predominant in various historical periods 
—-to the: basic beliefs of the scientific 
community and to the larger cultural, 
philosophical and ideological variables. 
These researches can be considered as a 
starting point for the analysis of the 
relevance of the larger system of values, 
beliefs and the dominant culture in the 
development of the science. Watson says: 
‘Direct from the mythology of science is 
the notion that the scientist is a dis- 
interested observer who, without emotion, 
allows the results of his findings or those 
of other scientific workers, to decide the 
truth. Enough has already been said to 
show that I do not subscribe to this 
view.’ 

Interesting, also if—to a certain extent 
—less original, is the paper of Mullins: 
‘A Sociological Theory of Scientific 
Revolution’ which does not really add 
anything new to Kuhn, but introduces a 
mathematical model and a rich empirical 
documentation to show the importance 
of sociological variables and social factors 
in the development of new specialities. 
Specifically he analyses the importance 
of the system of innovation and com- 
munication in the scientific community 
and relates it to the ranking system and 
the system of rewards between scientists. 
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The problem of the definition of a 
scientific discipline is relevant also in the 
contribution of Boehme: ‘Social Func- 
tions of Cognitive Structures’, Boehme 
points out the important phenomenon of 
the overlapping of formal and informal 
organization in science. He suggests that 
a scientific discipline can be defined by 
the acceptance of certain rules of research 
and that these rules are related to the 
type of organization of a discipline. 
Because formal and informal organiza- 

tion often overlap it is not casy to say 
what a scientific discipline is. The author 
concludes that membership of a scientific 
community can be defined by the subject 
scientists are studying or by the methods 
they use, but: ‘Besides a common 
subject and a common method it has 
been taken into consideration that a 
common theory and a common goal may 
define a community of research.’ In one 
of the last papers: “The Social Deter- 
minants of Reproduction in’Science and 
Technology’, Hilary Rose reconsiders the 
debate between internalistic and ex- 
ternalistic views of science. The main 
interest of the author is centred on the 
problem of social and political implica- 
tion of science and on science policy- 
making. In this perspective she develops 
a specific analysis of the implications of 
scientific knowledge as far as the position 
of women and human reproduction are 
concerned. This book does not have a 
unilinear type of approach, but a general 
sketch of different positions. It is not 
otherwise homogeneous: the element of 
unification is represented by the analysis 
of the ‘state of the debate’ on the factors 
which determine scientific development. 
In this sense the book is an attempt to 
reestablish the important function of the 
cognitive aspects of science versus the 
social approach. A cognitive approach is 
defined as: ‘the establishment of concep- 
tual relations between different types of 
realities: between the (logical) context 
of justification, the (social) context of 
conventional acceptance and the (psy- 
chological) context of knowledge proces- 
sing. In contrast social explanations are 
generally much more limited in perspec- 
tive’. Nevertheless the book substantially 
undervalues the real importance of 
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larger social variables in the development 
of science that the editors legitimize with 
the limited extension and validity of the 
social sciences and specifically of socio- 
logy of science. As the editors conclude: 
“We have been trying to sketch some of 
the substantial and methodological fea- 
tures of the cognitive versus the social 
approaches to science. Yet we feel that it 
is still not easy to decide in favour of one 
or other brand.’ 
Mario Santuccio 
University of Padua 


Explorations in the Politics of 
School Knowledge 

G. Whitty and M. F. D. Young 
Nafferton Books 1976 265 pp £2°95 


Society, State and Schooling 
M. F. D. Young and G. Whitty The 
Falmer Press 1977 283 pp n/p 


Sociology: The Choice at A-Level 
G. Whitty and D. Gleeson Nafferton 
Books 1976 132 pp £180 


These three books taken together offer a 
useful opportunity to explore some 
aspects of the current debate in the 
sociology of education, and implicitly, in 
sociology more generally. Thus in 
Explorations in the Politics of School 
Knowledge the editors urge that their 
efforts will hopefully ‘not be treated 
merely as a body of knowledge to be 
learned for a degree or a diploma but... 
that they will be seen instead as a 
meaningful contribution to efforts being 
made in a whole variety of contexts to 
create a socialist future’. The Choice at 
A-Level concludes with a report of a 
study group concerned with reforming 
aspects of the ‘A’ level syllabus where, 
we are told, ‘the group came to talk of 
the proposed course as a “do it yourself” 
enterprise. This reflects some of the ideas 
of Postman and Weingartner (in Teaching 
as a Subversive Activity) of the need for 
students to become “meaning makers”’.’ 
Finally, it can be noted that in a general 
critique of educational theorizing Young 
and Whitty argue in Society, State and 
Schooling that it is characterized by an 
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ideology that ‘separates and reifies 


schooling, society, the State and teachers, +. 


and precludes an understanding of the 
relations between them which, if ex- 
pressed concretely, might form the basis 
of strategies for change within education 
and beyond’. 

- These brief quotations suggest the 
tone of all three of the studies and serve 
to locate them in the contemporary 
radical scene where a strong emphasis is 
placed upon theoretical perspectives 
which attempt to marry old and new 


Marxist analyses to approaches drawn ’ 


from symbolic interactionism, pheno- 
menology and ethnomethodology. Inevi- 
tably, therefore, the studies reflect the 


deficiencies of those theoretical perspec-° 


tives, most especially when they are 
considering issues relating to the school 
curriculum or the nature of knowledge 
in a particular subject area. The un- 
resolved problems of cultural relativism 
and of metaphysical idealism remain as a 


persistent reminder of the overall defi- , 


ciencies of the arguments being pro- 
pounded. Uneasiness is deepened by the 
seeming unawareness of many of the con- 
tributors of the nature of the objections 
which might be offered to the intellectual 
positions that they are advocating. 

This deficiency is particularly present 
in Explorations in the Politics of School 
Knowledge where it is compounded by a 
strident and rhetorical style of writing. 
As a result important issues relating to 
the nature of knowledge and the mode of 
explanation in a variety of different 
subjects are inadequately treated, and 
too readily discussed without reference 
to significant epistemological arguments. 
The desire for change too readily over- 
comes the requirement to face squarely 
questions concerning the criteria for 
validation and falsification in, say, 
science or mathematics, and hence what 
might be true in those, and other 
subjects. Moreover, because the editors 
and their contributors cannot develop a 
coherent stance to what counts as 
knowledge they are, in the end, unable 
to offer much towards a discussion of the 
politics of school knowledge. Thus, their 
discussion fails to make any significant 
distinctions between the curricula of 
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schools and the syllabuses of particular 
subjects, and fails to provide a theoretical 
analysis which relates the institutionali- 
zation of school knowledge to other 
features of a society. Despite the aggres- 
sive style of much of the writing there is 
little in the book which acknowledges the 
conflict and tension as educational 
knowledge is prepared for educational 
courses and institutions, 

Society, State and Schooling, as already 
indicated, has the same overall perspec- 
tives as Explorations in the Politics of School 
Knowledge, but as it concentrates on the 
institutional arrangements (if I may 
distinguish these from the content and 
curricula arrangements) and the rela- 
tionships between schooling and the 
wider society the study avoids the 
difficulties which arise when epistemo- 
logical problems are tackled (or not 
tackled). Consequently, this volume 
provides some trenchant criticism of the 
nature and extent of educational pro- 
vision whilst also enabling the editors to 
write provocatively about the develop- 
ment of the sociology of education and 
its relationships to both liberal demo- 
cratic ideologies and to what they see as 
old-fashioned Marxist views. 

Central to their analysis is their 
argument that the educational reforms of 
the last 30 years have failed to make any 
substantial impression on social class 
inequalities and the association between 
those inequalities and educational 
achievement. Young and Whitty have 
no doubt that the limited achievement of 
the reforms is due to the fact that those 
committed to them ‘have adopted modes 
of social analysis and social policy which, 
by their narrowness of vision, have 
concentrated on tinkering with what “is” 
a weakness which they claim is shared by 
both democratic analysts and “old- 
Left communists” ’, Moreover, both of 
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these groups have, apparently, adhered 
to positivistic modes of analysis which 
have inevitably limited the range of 
possible alternatives. 

It is, therefore, with the development 
of alternatives that much of the volume 
is concerned. The contributions vary, and 
many have recently appeared elsewhere, 
but nevertheless they do present a 
coherent point of view regarding the 
relationship of systems of schooling to 
the wider society. There is much about 
capitalism and a little about the division 
of labour, though no helpful analysis of 
the interrelationship of these two, 
Gorz’s attempt being a rather clumsy 
merger of Marxist viewpoints with 
romantic educational ideologies. Overall, 
however, the articles by the editors, and 
by Bowles and Gintis, most adequately 
represent the themes of the book and 
show the potency of the critical perspec- 
tive, though perhaps without clearly 
establishing the hoped-for alternatives. 

The same is probably true for the 
contributors to Sociology: The Choice at 
A-Level, Obviously many of those in- 
volved in the production of this volume 
hope for alternatives to the existing ‘A’ 
level approaches to teaching and exam- 
ining Sociology. In the end, however, 
they are sufficiently good sociologists and 
sufficiently sensitive teachers to recognize 
the problems of unilaterally moving 
towards exclusively project-based work 
and teacher assessment. The commen- 
taries on the various ‘A’ level syllabuses 
and question papers even show the 
persistence of issues relating to what 
counts as knowledge, how it is differen- 
tiated, evaluated, and assessed. 
Altogether, a very useful and practical 
book not, I’m afraid, without important 
political and theoretical implications. 

Gerald Bernbaum 
University of Leicester 
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Working Couples 
EDITED BY RHONA and ROBERT N. RAPOPORT 
Institute of Family and Environmental Research 
With Janice Bumstead 


The authors have established themselves as well-respected authorities on 


. dual career families. In their aes study they have called upon other 


specialists in the field to apply their research experience to the consideration 
of the particular problems which can arise In this area and to analyse how they 
are being dealt with in a number of different contexts. 

0 7100 8822 | (cloth) 8823 X (paper) £5.00, paper £2.50 


Anthropology and the Greeks 


S. C. HUMPHREYS 
University College, London 


Using anthropological perspectives, Mrs Humphreys re-examines some of the 
problems of ancient Greek culture. Her chief concern is to bridge the ga 
which has opened between classical studies and anthropology since the death 
of Sir James Frazer. To this end, she focuses special attention on the traditions 
of Weber and Durkheim, and then looks at some of the more materialist 
aspects of Greek life. 

International Library of Anthropology 07100 87853 £9.95 


Fields of Change among 


the Iteso of Kenya 


. IVAN KARP 
Indiana University 


This Is a study of the means by which the Iteso people of Kenya adapted to the 
Imposition of colonial rule and the loss of thelr political independence. It 
explores the effects these changes have had on Iteso territorlal and political 
systems and also on other aspects of thelr society, most notably in the fields of 
religion, descent and domestic kinship. 

International Library of Anthropology 07100 88639 £6.75 


The Demise of a Rural Economy 
age 


From Subsistence to Capitalism in a Latin American Vil 
STEPHEN GUDEMAN 
University of Minnesota 


The ways in which a subsistence economy was established in a Panamanian 
village and then extinguished by a larger capitalistic system to which It was 
appended Is described In this study. Dr Gudeman argues that subsistence Is 
not only a form of agriculture but a determinant economic organisation, and he 
places particular emphasis on the alerts of understanding patterns of 
distribution and the constitution of the surplus In a peasant economy. 
International Library of Anthropology 07100 8835 3 (cloth) 8836 | (paper) 
about £5.00, paper about £2.50 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 
39 Store Street, London WCI 
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Contemporary Europe 


Social Structures and Cultural Patterns 
EDITED BY 
SALVADOR GINER and MARGARET SCOTFORD ARCHER 
University of Lancaster and University of Warwick 

This book is a pioneering collection of transnational studies. The contributors 
examine a rapidly changing European society which exhibits many new 
features while retaining some of its old patterns; the converging trends within 
nations; the still distinct national characteristics and the conflicts, political 
Institutions, and cultural trends which shape the Europe of the late 1970s. 
International Library of Sociology 0 7100 8790 X (cloth) 8926 0 (paper) 

£8.50, paper £4.95 


Israel: Pluralism and Conflict 
SAMMY SMOOHA 
University of Haifa, Israel 
Foreword by Professor Leo Kuper 
Israel has two conflicting Images: one as a unique Jewish state based In history, 
and the other as an artificial entity which has no right to exist. Dr Smooha 
attempts to develop an approach which avoids the pitfalls of both perspectives 
by focusing on various aspects of pluralism and Inequality, and their repercus- 
slons for Inter-group conflict and national Integration. 
International Library of Sociology 0710085117 £7.95 


The Working Class in 
Welfare Capitalism 


WALTER KORPI 
Professor of Social Policy, Swedish Institute for Social Research 

An advanced Industrial society with an economy based on private ownership, 
and with a social democratic government In office for over forty years, 
Sweden provides a unique test case for the diverging theorles on the workin 
class. Professor Korpi’s analysis of work, unions and politics in Sweden Is of 
central relevance to all capitalist Industrial countries. 

International Library of Sociology 07100 88485 £9.50 


Philosophy of Money 
GEORG SIMMEL 
Translated by Tom Bottomore and David Frisby 
Introduction by David Frisby 

Publication of a translation of Simmel’s Philosophie des Geldes, first published in 
Berlin in 1907, is long overdue. It has been a neglected work partly because it, 
and Simmel’s work as a whole, Is not easily compartmentalised and has equal 
relevance for both philosophers and social scientists. The appearance of an 
English version of this classic will seriously challenge many accepted assump- 
tions about, and Interpretations of, Simmel’s work as a whole. 

: 0 7100 88744 £12.00 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 
39 Store Street, London WC! 
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The Psycho- 
analysis of 
Organisations 


ROBERT DE BOARD 


One of the most pressing concerns of 
modern soclety is to understand and 
construct organizations that not only are 
effective in terms of carrying out work, but 
also allow and encourage people to develop 
their full working rental, Psychoanalytic 
theory describes those primary processes 
that lie at the heart of human activity, and 
provides new insights for understanding 
group and organizational behaviour. In this 
book Robert de Board presents such 
theories In simple and straightforward 
language and uses them to explain the 
behaviour of people in groups and 
organizations. 


about £4.85 
Social Sclence Paperback about £2.50 


Ethos and Identity 


Three Studies in Ethnicity 
A L EPSTEIN 


Developments .In recent years both in 
countries of the Third World as well as In 
advanced industrialized nations have come to 
challenge the assumption that as soclety 
modernizes, local culture and ethnic attach- 
ments give way to wider and more 
embracing loyalties. Professor Epstein 
explores this concept by applying It to three 
ethnographic contexts: on the Copperbelt 
of Zambia, among the Tolal of New Guinea, 
and with reference to American Jewry. He 
then examines the way In which tradition, 
and the values associated with It, enters 
Into the definition of relations between 
different ethnic groups in circumstances 
where that tradition might seem utterly 
Irrelevant, and concludes b ralsing 
questions about the role of grandparents In 
the formation and perception of ethnic 


Identity. 


£6.75 Social Science Paperback £2.95 
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The Ideology 
of Work 


P D ANTHONY 


‘In this forceful and original book P D 
Anthony opposes the central position given 
to work In our lives by both managerial 
ideologues and their marxist critics.’ 
Willlam Brown, New Society 


Social Sclence Paperback £2.95 


Dictatorship and 
Political Dissent 


Workers and Students In Franco’s Spain 
JOSE MARAVALL 

Tavistock Studles In Soclolo 

General Editor: FRANK PARKIN 


During nearly four decades of Francolsm, 
subversive political groups survived, 
developed, and flourished in Spain. This 
book studies the resistance of the Spanish 
working-class and student movements to the 
dictatorship and Interprets It from three 
perspectives; the social and political tensions 
that arose between the Institutions of the 
dictatorship and a process of rapid capitalist 
davelopment; the persistance of traditions 
of political militancy In certain parts of 
Spanish soclety; and the survival and re- 
emergence of underground political 
organizations—mainly socialist and com- 
munist. This book makes an Important 
contribution to the sociology of political 
movements and political dissent, and 
presents the most up-to-date original 
research material on, and detailed theoretic 
analysis of, contemporary Spanish society 
and politics. 


£7.95 


All prices are net In the UK only 
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f ADVANCES IN EXPERIENTIAL 
Í SOCIAL PROCESSES Vol. I edited 
N by C L. Cooper, University of 
8 Manchester Institute of Science and 
Technology and C. P. Alderfer, School 
E of Management, Yale University 

H This book of international contribu- 
8 tions is designed to bring together 
theory, practice and research in 
p experiential learning techniques and to 
l highlight the applications of experi- 
ential learning to different fields. 
= (Series: Advances in Experiential 
Social Processes) 
0471 99546 0 

B In Press 


approx. 232 pages 
approx. £8.00/$15.00 


THE REWARD SYSTEM IN 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN 

I SCIENCE by J. Gaston, Southern 
g Illinois University 

| Using a randomly selected, representa- 
§ tive sample of physicists, chemists, and 
$ biologists from the United States and 
| Britain it examines how each country’s 
| social organization of research affects 
ý the way its reward system operates. 
§ (Science, Culture, and Society Series) 
8 0471 29293 I approx. 320 pages 
A In Press approx. £10.60/$17.25 


k LOGIC AND SOCIETY: Contra- 
j dictions and Possible Worlds by J. 
§ Elster, Historisk Institut, Universitetet, 
Oslo, Norway 

A This book applies logical theory to 
§ social phenomena in order to generate 
& new insights into the nature of society. 
y It begins with an exposition of model 
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logic which is then applied to the 
analysis of psychological and social 
contradictions and to possible societies ¥ 
—past, present and future. The book ` 

concludes with an analysis of counter- 
factuals in economic history, with 
examples including American slavery, 
railroads and American economic 
growth, and imperialism. 

0471 99549 5 approx. 240 pages 
In Press approx. £9.00/$17.00 


GENDER: An Ethnomethodological 
Approach by Suzanne Kessler, State 
University of New York at Purchase, 
and Wendy McKenna, Sarah Lawrence 
College, Bronxville, New York 

This examines the process of gender § 
attribution within society, emphasizing Ķ 
that gender is a social construction 
independent of physiological factors. | 
O471 58445 2 approx. 256 pages 
In Press approx. £11.95/$21.55 


SOCIOLOGY AND THE HUMAN Ẹ 
EXPERIENCE 2nd Ed. by D. A. $ 
Hobbs and S. J. Blank, both of $ 
Catonsville Community College ; 
This introduces students to sociology E 
and the sociological perspective of § 
human beings as social beings. It deals 
with the conventional core of socio- 
logical concepts as well as with socio- Ẹ 
logical views of current interest. A 
unique modular format is featured J 


with many improvements on the first B . 


edition. 
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| Futures edited by D. Meadows, Dart- 
d mouth 
& Hampshire 

| This is a revision of the papers from 
m the 1975 Alternatives to Growth 
# Competition and Conference including 
H the four winners of the Mitchell Prize. 
a They comprise a summary of current 
§ dimensions and imperatives on the 
© question of how a modern society 
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ALIEN DOCTORS: Foreign Medical 


edited by J. B. Young, Department of Graduates in American Hospitals by 


E Economics, University of Southampton 
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British Journal of Sociology Volume 29 Number 3 September 1978 
Robert E. Goodin 


Rites of rulers 


ABSTRACT 


The rites of rulers are many and diverse. Some appeal to non-natural 
powers, others to natural ones. Some make fictional claims, others 
non-fictional ones. These two categories cutting across one another 
generate four types of political ritual: magico-religious, constitutive, 
schematizing and representational. These are all common types of 
ritual and, though they may be mixed in any particular instance, 
each is in principle a distinct form. Distinguishing between them is 
crucial to the evaluation of political ritual more generally. The 
ordinary objections—that rituals lie and inhibit social change—are 
shown to apply quite narrowly to the magico-religious variety. 


Allusions to ‘political ritual? are now rather common. Elections, 
Edelman, Rose and Mossawir assure us, essentially serve ritualistic 
functions. Similarly with budgeting and social planning, Wildavsky, 
Olsen and van Gunsteren concur. 

Quite what is being claimed is unclear, however, given a certain 
vagueness in the meaning of ‘ritual’. In contemporary language, deriv- 
ing indirectly from Latin through Middle English, the word ‘rite’ 
implies ‘a formal procedure or act in a religious or other solemn obser- 
vance’. Since ‘rite’ straddles religious and other solemn activities, 
political analysts can, in referring to ‘political rituals’, allude to quasi- 
religious aspects of politics without actually saying so. Some clearly do 
intend the religious analogy: Bellah and Verba talk explicitly of ‘civil 
religion’, Apter of ‘political religion’ and Wildavsky of planning as an 
‘act of faith’. Most, however, are content to hide non-committally 
behind the looseness of language.? 

These theological residues in the notion of ‘ritual’ get in the way of 
understanding—and especially of evaluating—political rituals. We tend 
to misunderstand political rituals by supposing that they are necessarily 
appeals to supernatural powers; and we tend to judge them too harshly 
by supposing them to be necessarily irrational. We are misled to concur 
in Arnold’s analogy between running a country and running an insane 
asylum and, along with it, his suggestion that governments emulate that 
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‘government which civilized nations impose on savage tribes, . . . utiliz- 
ing taboos instead of trying to stamp them out as unsound.”? 

I propose to develop here a two-fold typology especially but not 
uniquely applicable to the analysis of political ritual. Its most striking 
feature is the exceedingly limited role accorded to religious aspects of 
ritual behaviour. A great many political rituals can, it is suggested, be 
analysed far more plausibly as illustrations of other categories. This 
richer understanding of the varieties of political ritual, in turn, allows 
us to see traditional objections to such practices as being narrowly 
applicable to the religious variety almost exclusively. 


I. VARIETIES OF RITUALS 


A rite is by definition ‘a formal procedure or act in a religious or other 
solemn observance’ (OED). Since the aim here is to produce a general 
analysis, the broader alternative is adopted: a formal procedure will be 
called a ritual ifit merely involves a solemn performance. Of course, the 
reason for the solemnity is usually that the rite refers to or reaffirms an 
important theory of some sort or another. But sometimes the rituals 
persist long after the theory is forgotten. Indeed, one might argue that 
rituals arise only once the theory has been forgotten, so its operationaliz- 
ations and rules-of-thumb can no longer be modified by reference back 
to the underlying theory and have rigidified instead. Thus, it is far 
better to tie the definition to solemnity. 

Two conditions, solemnity and activity, are individually necessary 
and jointly sufficient for a formal procedure to be ritualistic, The 
analysis offered below must be understood as an attempt to catalogue 
the several varieties of ritual. The import of the dimensions to be dis- 
cussed is that they separate one variety of ritual from another, not that 
they separate ritual from non-ritual. Neither, it must be added, is there 
anything in the typology to suggest a developmental sequence or to 
reflect in any way on the historical origins of ritual. 

In the two-fold typology of rituals I propose, the first dimension 
distinguishes rituals according to the character of the powers to which 
they are thought to appeal, whether they are natural or non-natural. 
The supernatural is included in, but does not exhaust, the category of 
the non-natural. That class also includes what might be called ‘sub- 
natural powers’, those which are owing entirely to human contrivance. 
Hence, the term ‘non-natural’ (suggesting something merely ‘deviating 
from the natural order’) is favoured over the stronger ‘unnatural’ (with 
its implication of something ‘contrary or doing violence to nature, 
monstrous’).# 

The second dimension of the typology concerns the truth value of the 
claims entailed in the ritual. This distinction is inspired by the anthropo- 
logical commonplace that rituals consist in re-enactments of important 
social myths.® The defining characteristic of a myth is its ‘fictitious’ 
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quality. The second fold of the present typology, then, distinguishes 
rituals which are thought to evoke fictions from those which are thought 
to evoke non-fictions. Either, clearly, is capable of inspiring solemn per- 
formances. Orange Day parades in Ulster are utterly solemn events 
commemorating an utterly non-fictional occurrence, William’s victory 
at the Battle of the Boyne. Anglicans celebrate Easter equally solemnly, 
even though many celebrants, when surveyed, agree that the Resurrec- 
tion is pure fiction. 

In this second distinction, I use the word ‘fiction’ in rather an 
unfamiliar way. The altogether too common supposition is that non- 
fiction is necessarily true and that fiction is necessarily false. But 
Urmson, in analysing fiction as a literary form, shows that this is not all 
the distinction embodied in ordinary language. Non-fiction, properly 
termed, must indeed be true. While fictional works characteristically 
embody much that is untrue along with much that is not, Urmson 
argues that ‘the essentially fictional element in works of fiction is neither 
true nor false’. The defining feature of fiction is not that it is false but 
rather that it does not matter whether it is true or false. Thus, Urmson 
concludes, fiction is ‘a logically distinct type of utterance’.§ 

These two dimensions cutting across one another generate the 
four cells described in Figure 1. Entered in each cell is a politically- 
significant illustration, each of which will be discussed at some length 
below. These examples in no way exhaust the categories even for 
political purposes, much less for sociological or anthropological ones. 
They are, nevertheless, profoundly important and intrinsically interest- 
ing examples from a political point of view. 


FIGURE I Varieties of ritual, with political illustrations 
Appeals to powers which are thought to be: 


Natural Non-natural 
Jai Non-fictional Schematizing Magico-religious 
which rituals rituals 
purport Fictional Representational Constitutive 
to be: rituals rituals 


MAGIQO-RELIGIOUS RITUALS 


The paradigm case of ritual is, of course, its magico-religious form. 
Magic and religion are here collapsed into a single logical category, 
which not only follows long-established social anthropological usage 
but is also warranted by the typology described in Figure 1.” Both 
magic and religion appeal to supernatural powers. Each also depends 
crucially on non-fictional qualities of the claims entailed in the perform- 
ance on at least two points. First, either a magical or religious ritual 
must appeal to supernatural powers which participants think truly 
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exist or else be a waste of time. Second, to be efficacious, the ritual must 
in each case be performed properly. The crucial elements of the ritual, 
whether religious or magical, cannot conceivably be arbitrary. 

Magico-religious rituals clearly loom large in the political life of a 
primitive society. In some hunting-and-gathering societies, such as the 
Kuikuru of central Brazil, witchcraft and divination actually offer 
‘alternatives to political authority’. In the rather more complex African 
societies discussed by Gluckman, political rituals tap undeniably 
magico-religious powers. Even in the advanced Roman Empire, 
established myth traced the foundation of the state through Romulus 
and Remus to Mars himself. 

The question is just how large a role, overt or covert, can plausibly be 
assigned to these ‘primitive sentiments’ in modern politics. In days past, 
of course, they were surely important influences. But first magic declined 
in favour of religion and science, and religion itself is now on the decline. 
As late as 1867 Bagehot could still claim “The English Monarchy 
strengthens our Government with the strength of religion’, admitting 
that the phenomenon had long been waning. By 1901 Maitland was 
rudely punning the ‘parsonification’ of the sovereign, and in contempor- 
ary times there has been a well-documented decline in religiosity among 
the citizenry generally. Church attendance has dropped dramatically, 
and surveys reveal that growing numbers deny some fundamental tenets 
of their professed faith. Thus, when Shils and Young suggested in 1953 
that the Bible presented to the Queen in the course of the Coronation 
service is ‘a source of continuous inspiration in the moral regulation of 
society, Norman Birnbaum (expressing the fashionable opinion) 
scoffed, ‘The Gideon Society would be glad to hear this, but the rest 
of us doubt that this book has so much influence on contemporary 
life’. 

On this point, however, fashionable opinion seems considerably at 
variance with mass opinion. While established religion may wane, ‘there 
actually exists alongside of and rather clearly differentiated from the 
churches an elaborate and well-institutionalized civil religion’. The 
language is not in the least metaphorical—civil religion is religious in 
quite an ordinary sense. Bellah, commenting on the American case, 
writes that ‘civil religion at its best is a genuine apprehension of univer- 
sal and transcendent religious reality as seen in or, one could almost say, 
as revealed through the experience of the American people.’ Warner 
discusses Memorial Day as a fixture on the American civil religious 
calendar, observing that, ‘being both sacred and secular, it is a holy day 
as well as a holiday and is celebrated accordingly’.?° 

Scientific operationalizations of ‘civil religion’ not only preserve but 
emphasize its transcendental character. Propositions taken to be indica- 
tive of civil religion in America include: ‘America is God’s chosen 
nation’; ‘July 4th is a religious occasion’; ‘the President’s authority is 
derived from God’; ‘the flag is sacred’; etc. Surveys using such indica- 
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tors of civil religion in America have shown that such beliefs are 
surprisingly common. They show, furthermore, that the civil religious 
attitudinal dimension is separate and distinct from formal religious 
belief on the one hand and ordinary political preference on the other. 
Rose and Kavanagh report similar results for Britain: support for the 
Monarchy is more strongly associated with belief in the proposition, 
‘God guides this country in times of trouble’, than with any other vari- 
able they could think to test. Thus, it would be wrong to conclude that 
the religious component has disappeared entirely from political ritual. 
Rather, it is manifested in a slightly new form.11 


QONSTITUTIVE RITUALS 


The powers to which magico-religious rituals appeal stand somehow 
above the natural order. Those to which constitutive rituals appeal are 
equally outside the natural order, but more below than above it. These 
powers exist neither naturally nor supernaturally but rather in conse- 
quence of human artifice and contrivance. Consider, for example, the 
powers of a referee in soccer. Whatever his natural talents or capacities, 
he could not conceivably have the power of a soccer referee in the 
absence of conventions and rules constituting that game.?# 

Appealing to a convention, one must necessarily be evoking a fiction, 
for a convention is by its very nature arbitrary. Some alternatives might 
be more attractive (useful, amusing, stable, etc.) than others. But it is 
not fruth that leads us to choose one over another. Once a convention is 
concluded, of course, certain propositions can have derivative truth 
value within the context of the system of rules thereby established. 
Within the rules of soccer the proposition ‘Bremner is offside’ can have 
truth value in a way it cannot possibly outside that context.18 Nothing 
stands above the choice of conventions, however, to lend them a similar 
claim to derivative truth value. They must instead be regarded as 
fictions which can be neither true nor false. 

Artificial systems of rules, be they formal institutions and practices of 
government or of cricket, must have two tiers. ‘Primary rules’. the most 
familiar form, directly guide behaviour of individuals subject to them. 
Another less obtrusive set of ‘secondary rules’ is also required for the 
manipulation (application, change, etc.) of the primary rules.44 The 
most important of these for present purposes are rules investing some 
individual with authority to manipulate primary rules in such a way as 
to be regarded as legitimate within the terms of the larger political 
system. In their operation, these ‘secondary rules’ require formal cere- 
monies at several steps. First, there must be some ceremony investing 
some individual with authority. Second, there must be some ceremony 
by which he invokes his authority. Since he leads a private life alongside 
his public one, there must be some procedure by which the authority 
distinguishes his private from his official pronouncements. 
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Much of what we have come to regard as political ritual can be seen 
in this light. The Inauguration of a President, the Coronation of a 
Queen or the swearing-in of legislators or judges are all authorization 
ceremonies. Similarly, many accoutrements of political ritual—the 
Great Seal, the Speaker’s gavel and mace, the judge’s gown—are 
instruments for invoking authority. The particular manifestations are, 
of course, arbitrary from an external point of view: but they are 
essential from an internal one. The fundamental point is that these 
practices, or something functionally equivalent to them, are logically 
necessary elements in the operation of any artificial system of rules.15 

For those performances to be properly termed ‘rituals’ they must be 
conducted with a measure of solemnity that is not, strictly speaking, 
logically entailed by their social function. It is, however, entirely under- 
standable that constitutive rituals should be conducted with consider- 
able pomp. Great events are quite fittingly accompanied by great 
ceremony. Marriage has a more lasting impact on one’s life than paying 
a traffic fine, and it is appropriate that it is a more ceremonious occasion 
even when conducted in the Registrar’s Office or Soviet Marriage Hall. 
Presidents and Chief Justices play an objectively greater role in the life 
of a society than do army privates and magistrates, so it is entirely 
proper that their swearing-in should be accompanied by greater 
ceremony. Judicial procedures may be absurdly elaborate, but tied to 
them is the dignity of the court: ‘oyez, oyez? may be fancy, but ‘here 
comes the judge’ is a disrespectful joke. Formal robes may be flowing, 
but one may well ask with Carlyle, ‘Lives the man that can figure a 
naked Duke of Windlestraw addressing a naked House of Lords P18 


SQHEMATIZING RITUALS 


Schematizing rituals are often employed in constructing conceptual 
models for coming to grips with complex sets of natural facts. The goal 
is for the model to be true, for it to correspond in important respects to 
natural processes, in order eventually to manipulate those natural 
powers successfully. In the process of attempting to understand natural 
truths, of course, analogies and other fictions are often employed. But it 
is entirely possible that a model which is unrealistic in some respects 
might nevertheless mirror reality accurately in other respects.1” Thus, 
truth is the primary concern of schematizing rituals. 

The powers involved in these rituals are strictly natural. The rituals 
are not themselves constitutive of any new non-natural powers, nor in 
schematizing does one appeal to supernatural powers. Even for the 
devout, who believe themselves to be operating with schemata ordained 
by God and revealed through His Holy Word, schemata still are merely 
mechanisms for manipulating natural powers which themselves have a 
supernatural origin. 

Whether and why a ‘solemn performance’ should be required to 
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establish mundane schemata is problematical. Some anthropological 
evidence suggests that much of what we immediately recognize as ritual 
behaviour ts aimed at establishing quasi-scientific schemata. Horton re- 
interprets rituals that Gluckman regards as representative of social 
relations and that Turner regards as appeals to the supernatural in just 
these terms.18 And the utter earnestness with which Western scientists 
proceed, along with their scrupulous obsession with ‘proper form’ and 
their penchant for obscurantist terminology, suggests a strong tendency 
for schematizing behaviour to be a ritualistic, solemn performance. 

Were schematizing simply an impartial search for natural truths, it 
would be both apolitical and non-ritualized. The presence of ritual in 
science can only be understood by viewing science—and the construc- 
tion of conceptual schemata more generally—as a highly politicized 
endeavour. As Kuhn has shown, ritualized normal science operates in a 
politicized setting, averting revolutionary paradigm-shifts. Sometimes 
these political manoeuvres are confined narrowly to the scientific com- 
munity itself, having no more import for the shape of politics in general 
than would similar manoeuvring in a small corporate boardroom. But 
in a broader sense the dominant scientific paradigm dovetails with and 
forms the basis of a ‘social construction of reality’, not just natural 
reality but social reality as well. A well-entrenched social construction 
of reality forecloses debate on all manner of questions which, given an 
alternative construction, might well be live political questions. 

The primary mechanism through which schematizing rituals exert 
political influence is language itself. These influences are by now fairly 
well revealed and well understood. Sometimes the conceptual schemata 
embedded in the language are actually loaded in favour of some interests 
and against others. More often their bias derives from omission of crucial 
concepts. Either way, linguistic schemata and rituals for evoking them 
are hardly likely to be politically neutral.?4 


REPRESENTATIONAL RITUALS 


Representational rituals too deal with strictly natural phenomena. The 
paradigm case might be classic rites of passage associated with various 
‘life crises’-—birth, puberty, death, etc. These correspond to transitions 
of a starkly natural sort. One is born, matures and dies (in a physical 
sense, at least) quite independently of ritual performances.®* Rituals 
marking these passages memorialize natural events without appealing 
(or, rather, without logically having to appeal) to anything beyond. 
Unlike schematizing rituals, which also deal with natural pheno- 
mena, representational rituals do not purport to offer a true explanatory 
account of these phenomena. Representational rituals are, rather, 
symbolic of salient features of social reality. Ritual representations of 
social relations can no more aspire to truth value than painted represen- 
tations of a bowl of fruit: in both cases, what are salient features of the 
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object to be represented must remain a matter of taste. Symbols such as 
these ‘are neither true nor false, because they assert nothing.... But 
they are, like laughing, lyrics and music, expressive.’*? Representational 
rituals are, therefore, classified as ‘fictions’. 

Social rituals in general typically have a representational aspect.34 
This is perhaps most apparent with respect to ritualized play. Consider 
Orlando Patterson’s discussion of “The Cricket Ritual in the West 
Indies’. There, ‘a test match is not so much a game as a collective 
ritual—a social drama in which almost all the basic conflicts within the 
society are played out symbolically’. Class distinctions are mirrored 
starkly in the seating arrangements: whites and light-skinned blacks in 
the comfortable pavilion; the black masses on the hard wooden bleach- 
ers exposed to the hot sun and ‘fenced off from the rest of the ground 
with chicken wire’; and middle-class blacks in relatively less uncomfort- 
able covered stands with concrete seats and lower chicken wire. The 
game itself encapsulates the colonial experience. ‘Cricket is the English- 
man’s game. The very name, cricket, has become a byword. Its 
vocabulary is a pool of stock images for Tory statesmen. No better 
symbol of English culture could be found.... It is the game, deep 
down, which we must hate—the game of the master. So victory— 
victory against the Englishman—is a matter of great moment.’ Drawing 
on the representational and ritual aspects of the game, Patterson 
plausibly explains the deep emotion and frequent rioting accompanying 
so many test series between Britain and the West Indies.35 

Discussing a very different locale, Geertz shows how the Balinese 
cockfight is likewise a representational ritual. ‘Drawing on almost every 
level of Balinese experience ... and binding them into a set of rules 
which at once contains them and allows them play’, the cockfight ritual 
‘builds a symbolic structure in which, over and over again, the reality 
of the inner affiliations can be intelligibly felt’.** 

More conspicuously political rituals likewise often purport to rep- 
resent certain salient features of the polity. Gluckman, surveying 
research growing out of Evans-Pritchard and Fortes’s seminal work on 
African Political Systems, concludes that, in political rituals, ‘major 
loyalties are affirmed through the dramatic representation both of 
many bonds of unity and of the conflicts that lie within these various 
bonds’. Take the Shilluk coronation ritual as an example: ‘The mock- 
battle between the king and Nyikang’s [the medium between God and 
man] effigy symbolized the fundamental conflicts from one prince 
occupying a position representative of all Shilluk unity’; finally, ‘the 
king is forcibly separated from his own relatives and lieges to be placed 
at the head of the nation, above sectional loyalties’. Western society 
affords abundant parallels. The Elizabethan doctrine that, in the person 
of the English sovereign, ‘the Body natural and the Body politic are... 
united, and as one Body’ suggests identical symbolism. Public cere- 
monies of the Soviets, May Day parades in Red Square and the like, are 
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similarly dramatic depictions of the cohesion of the proletariat world- 
wide.?7 

These examples happen to demonstrate how rituals, in representing 
social reality, contribute to social integration. This, however, is in no 
way a necessary consequence, as Lukes rightly argues.* In seriously 
divided societies, there are representational rituals that mirror those 
divisions. Orange Day parades around the perimeter of Catholic 
quarters in Belfast are graphic dramatizations of the state of seige under 


which that community lives. May Day marches in capitalist countries 


similarly provide ritualistic portrayal of deep class divisions. The 
functional model of political ritual, then, errs in overlooking disfunc- 
tional rituals in divided societies. 

The implication to be drawn is that the representational character 
of these rituals is what truly lies at their core, and that whether they 
have integrationist or disintegrationist results depends entirely on how 
people react to what they see depicted. On this more general model, it 
would be entirely possible for a representational ritual to have no 
implications whatsoever for social integration. One such example might 
be the U.S. Supreme Court’s ritualistic evocation of constitutional 
principles of limited government. The point of the ritual is more to 
make a statement about how the American government is organized 
rather than to stir up citizens either in support of or opposition to the 
arrangements,” 

A particularly striking application of this theory of representational 
rituals is to the analysis of public response to ‘political corruption’. 
Many purely utilitarian objections—inefficiency, waste, arbitrariness— 
could be raised against corruption. But in some places, such as Ghana, 
Nigeria and India, the public reaction is less strong than the gross 
inefficiency would warrant. In other places, such as America, reaction 
is far stronger than the simple inefficiency of corruption warrants, as for 
example with reaction to Agnew’s bribe-taking.*° 

The definition of and reaction to political corruption can more 
plausibly be understood by analysing the political process as an import- 
ant representational ritual. In rural British mores, continuing into the 
early years of the last century, it was not thought corrupt for landlords 
to dictate the votes of tenants. This was only appropriate given the 
character of the society the electoral ritual represented: the landlord 
‘was head ofa community towards which he [the tenant] had recognized 
duties and obligations, and with which he shared a community of 
interest’. In Nigeria, nepotism is regarded not as corrupt but rather as 
obligatory. On the representational ritual model, the nonchalance of 
former colonials toward political corruption is explained by the alien 
character of the institutions defining the practices as corrupt. The 
definition of corruption was imposed from without rather than growing 
up as representative of any salient features of the existing society. In 
many nations, however, the political process has indeed emerged as a 
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representational ritual meant to capture important features of the social 
process. Corruption of these rituals is typically—and understandably, 
regarded as a very serious matter indeed. Americans might be obsessed 
with fair practices in electoral competition, for example, because 
through that ritual they are reassured of the fairness of the economic 
competition pervading their society. This, in turn, might help to explain 
the reaction to the Watergate scandal, which White perceptively 
analyses as a Breach of Faith. “The true crime of Richard Nixon’, White 
writes, ‘was simple: he destroyed the myth that binds America together, 
and for this he was driven from power.’ 


MIXED MODES 


For the purpose of describing the varieties of political ritual, it is impor- 
tant that each type be described in pure form. In practice, however, 
few actual rituals fit exclusively into a single category. Religious ritual 
is primarily an appeal to the supernatural, but it is not this exclusively. 
Durkheim observed long ago that it takes one particular form rather 
than another because, in addition to appealing to the supernatural, 
religious ritual must also serve as a representational ritual depicting 
certain rather mundane features of the society in which it is found. 
Many religious rites (e.g. baptism) also have important constitutive 
functions (naming the child). And many also serve schematizing ends, 
providing what Berger calls a Sacred Canopy of meaning for events in 
this world.*? 

Consider, again, the Presidential Inauguration or the Coronation. 
These are primarily constitutive rituals. Through them, ordinary 
mortals are transformed into Presidents and Monarchs. But they also 
have rather important magico-religious overtones. The Coronation isa \ 
religious ceremony, held in Westminster Abbey and conducted by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; and the incoming President swears his oath 
on the Bible. Much about the ceremonies also serves representational 
ends. Shils and Young trace these connections for the Coronation ritual, 
and much the same must be said for the Presidential Inauguration. ?3 
Notice, for example, the supportive role of the new First Lady holding 
the Bible while her husband is sworn into office. 

Similar intermingling is found in Enk Erikson’s discussion of the 
essentially representational rituals whereby Americans of Jefferson’s era 
constructed their new identity. Erikson postulates that ‘any true 
identity is anchored in the confirmation of three aspects of reality. One 
is factuality, that is, a universe of facts, data and techniques that can be 
verified with the observational methods and the work techniques of the 
time’. This first element clearly involves what have been termed 
schematizing rituals in the foregoing discussion. ‘Then’, Erikson writes, 
‘there is an inspiringly new way of experiencing history as unifying all 
facts, numbers and techniques into a sense of reality that has visionary 
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qualities and yet energizes the participants in most concrete tasks.’ In 
light of his earlier comments about the way in which men all through 
history ‘have entertained systematic illusions regarding the God-given 
superiority of their own kind’, this might most plausibly be interpreted 
as involving magico-religious elements. ‘And, finally, Erickson 
concludes, ‘there must be a new aciuality, a new way of relating to each 
other, of activating and invigorating each other in the service of com- 
mon goals.’ For this purpose, primarily representational rituals are 
required. 34 

From these examples, it must be surmised that each of the foregoing 
categories offers but a partial explanation of any actual ritual. But 
taken together they do constitute a complete and coherent account of 
the complex behaviour involved in ritual performance. And, as will be 
demonstrated below, separating the phenomenon into these three sub- 
categories helps us to reach a more balanced evaluation of political 
ritual in general. 


II. EVALUATING POLITICAL RITUALS 


Having explored these several varieties of ritual, we are now in a 
position to evaluate their impact on the political system. The focus will 
be on two broad categories of complaint. One holds that ritual neces- 
sarily perpetuates lies about the nature of man and his society. The 
other holds that ritual necessarily inhibits social change. When each of 
these complaints is considered in turn, we find that each applies 
primarily (if at all) to magico-religious rituals, 


DO RITUALS LIEP 


The model of ritual as a mechanism of misrepresentation is well 
ensconced in conventional wisdom. Ritual, it is commonly agreed, 
evokes myth; and the Oxford English Dictionary defines ‘myth’ as ‘fiction’ 
and ‘fiction’ as ‘deceit, pretence’. Bentham is particularly pointed in his 
objections to legal ritual evoking legal fictions: ‘It has never been 
employed but to a bad purpose. It has never been employed to any 
purpose but the affording a justification for something which otherwise 
would be unjustifiable. No man ever thought of employing false asser- 
tions where the purpose might equally have been fulfilled by true ones. 
By false assertion, a risk at least of disrepute is incurred: by true ones, 
no such risk.’ Even sympathetic commentators convinced of the func- 
tional necessity of such lies can manage no better apology than to call 
them ‘rationalizations’. The taint of falsehood lingers. As Arnold argues 
more boldly, ‘Institutional creeds must be false in order to function 
effectively.... They must authoritatively suppress any facts which 
conflict with ‘their ideals,’35 
Tronically, this allegation is levelled most often at forms of ritual 
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which by nature evoke fictions, incapable of being true or false. 
Bentham’s wrath is directed at legalistic rituals evoking legal fictions. 
But those, as Fuller shows, are primarily constitutive rituals establishing 
and governing an artificial system of rules.** Judges, in holding that 
corporations are persons in the eyes of the law, are simply establishing 
a rule for subsequent applications of the law. They obviously are not 
intending to deceive anyone by suggesting that IBM is really a mammal 
with human characteristics. Working within a system of legal rules, the 
deduction that corporations count as legal persons may be true or false, 
of course; but truth or falsehood is confined to that narrow context. 
There is no more reason, on grounds of Truth, for preferring a legal 
system deeming corporations not to be persons than there is for prefer- 
ring the axioms of Euclidean geometry. 

Similarly, it is often argued that representational rituals lie, most 
especially about the history of a society they represent. Levellers and 
Diggers, for example, fastened on the Myth of the Norman Yoke, the 
belief that all Englishmen had been free and equal before the Conquest. 
Histories as such can be true or, as in the case of the Myth of the Nor- 
man Yoke, false. The more important role of that myth, however, was 
in connection with a representational ritual. There, historical accuracy 
is beside the point. Just as, to some eyes, van Gogh’s impressionistic 
rendering of sunflowers is a more satisfactory representation than a neo- 
realist’s, so too might myths build on inaccurate histories that better 
capture the spirit of the social group. The Myth of the Norman Yoke, 
though historically untrue, did indeed capture the profound egalitarian- 
ism motivating the Leveller and Digger movements. Geertz, in his 
comparison of Islam in Indonesia and Morocco, relates the legends of 
Sunan Kalidjaga and Sidi Lahsen Lyusi, pointedly adding, “These men 
are metaphors. Whatever they originally were or did as actual persons 
has long since dissolved into an image of what Indonesians or Moroc-~ 
cans regard to be true spirituality.’5” Since the point of the legends is to 
represent spiritual bonds underlying the communities, the historical 
inaccuracies are of no moment. 

Where fictional rituals (be they representational or constitutive) are 
concerned, the only possible lie is that they can have truth value at all. 
In light of the discussion in Section I of this essay, such a trick might be 
thought absolutely transparent. But where the fiction/non-fiction dis- 
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tinction is mistaken, as it so often is, for a false/true distinction the error | 


is not only easy but also inevitable. Failure to appreciate the distinctive 
nature of fictions is doubtless the source of the tendency, especially 
common among primitive peoples, for rituals which began as mere 
representations of important features of daily life to evolve into schema- 
tizing and, ultimately, magico-religious rituals. The gods and goblins 
which serve so usefully as creative fantasies in fictional representational 
rituals get shifted into non-fictional rituals where such fantasies are 
grossly inappropriate. But lest this tendency be thought to be confined 
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to primitives, notice parallels in Erikson’s discussion of the process by 
which the founders of America constructed a new identity, which he 
analyses as a process of ‘pseudospeciation’. “The pseudo means that, far 
from perceiving or accepting a human identity based on a common 
specieshood, different tribes and nations, creeds and classes (and, per- 
chance, political parties) consider themselves to be the one chosen 
species and will, especially in times of crisis, sacrifice to this claim much 
of the knowledge, the logic and the ethics that are theirs.’ 38 

Logically speaking, the only types of ritual that admit of lies are those 
purporting to make non-fictional statements. The danger of falsehood, 
while still present, is mitigated when the rituals refer to natural forces. 
Such schematizing rituals, be they linguistic or scientific, tend towards 
self-correction: the natural facts being misrepresented are experienced 
independently of the schema, and their insistent intrusion forces its 
revision. When reference is to non-natural forces, be they intellectual 
abstractions or magico-religious powers, there is no obvious way in 
which mundane experience might decisively discredit the ritual evoking 
them. Hence, rituals lie, if they do, mostly about matters of non-natural 
fact.* 


DO RITUALS INHIBIT SOCIAL CHANGE? 


Ritual, primarily in its magico-religious form, is commonly thought to 
constitute a powerful barrier to social change. This claim has only 
limited validity as applied to magico-religious ritual and even less as 
applied to other forms. 

Where political myth and ritual are located in the realm of the sacred, 
subjects display obsessive deference and rulers intolerant self-righteous- 
ness, and these attitudes work hand-in-glove to block social change. The 
deference of subjects is wholly understandable: with salvation at stake, 
one naturally hesitates to offend those who must mediate with super- 
natural powers. For those persuaded of the efficacy of magico-religious 
ritual under a politician’s control, ‘the power of ritual is just as actual as 
the power of command’. Bagehot observed how ‘the divinity which doth 
hedge a king’ prevents him from serving as an ordinary adviser to his 
Ministers. He recalls the example of Lord Chatham, ‘the most dicta- 
torial and imperious of English statesmen, and almost the first English 
statesman who was bourne into power against the wishes of the king and 
against the wishes of the nobility—the first popular Minister’. Far from 
treating the king as brusquely as his personality and politics would seem 
to demand, Lord Chatham ‘was in the habit of kneeling at the bedside 
of George III while transacting business. Now no man can argue on his 
knees.’ The self-righteousness of rulers thus blessed is equally under- 
standable. ‘Whoever lays hands on the prevailing myth is guilty of 
sacrilege, a blasphemer of the law, and of the gods, and has to be struck 
down.’ ® ; 
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What this model crucially overlooks is the fact that the divine edict 
conferring authority on rulers also limits their authority. When one 
defers to the will of the sovereign because he is in some sense keeper of 
the faith, one’s deference ceases immediately when the ruler demon- 
strably loses faith. This is the distinction Walger traces through English 
history between Regicide and Revolution, offering various examples of 
non-revolutionary dissidents who swore allegiance to the Crown even 
whilst severing the head upon which it was then resting. Among 
primitive African tribes, it is similarly the Kingship rather than the king 
which is divine. When, owing to his physical failings or ritual impurities, 
the king is deemed responsible for some natural disaster, rebellion 
against the king is justified in the name of the Kingship.*4 

Even more revolutionary possibilities arise in the not uncommon case 
in which rulers do not enjoy a monopoly of magico-religious ritual 
power. If political dissidents have their own avenues of ritual appeal to 
the gods, they might well use them against the existing regime. Some- 
times this solidifies into actual ‘religions of the oppressed’. Often it 
manifests itself in less organized magical ju-ju attacks on political elites, 
ranging from arousing ‘spirits of protest’ in Zimbabwe to reassuring 
soldiers that magical water will protect them from bullets as during 
Mulele’s 1963 Congo rebellion.** Magico-religious ritual can, then, 
serve the cause of change as well as opposing it. 

Representational rituals erect even fewer barriers to social change. 
Generally, they only amplify whatever sentiments would have existed in 
their absence. If people like what they see represented, the ritual will 
reinforce their natural tendency to be allegiant. If, on the contrary, they 
are distressed by what is depicted, the ritual will only intensify their 
dissatisfaction. Geertz offers an example from Java illustrating precisely 
this point. Performing a slametan (a ritual feast emphasizing the homo- 
geneity of rural peasants) upon the death of a youngster in the urban 
kampong, where homogeneity is conspicuously lacking, only served to 
create further social tension and to accelerate breaks from the rural past. 
And, again, once a self-consciously revolutionary community has 
emerged it devises appropriate new rituals—Sorel’s General Strike, 
May Day parades, rearrangement of communal fiesta schedules, etc.— 
to represent the new social reality. 

Representational rituals do narrow attention to a few selected aspects 
of social relations. This might help preserve the status quo if the focus is 
on the agreeable and away from the disagreeable aspects. It might 
equally well facilitate change, providing reassurance by directing 
attention to continuities with the past and thereby freeing other areas 
for radical change. Bagehot’s theme was that the ‘dignified’ elements of 
the English Constitution—myths about checks and balances, the power 
of the Monarch and the Lords and the Commons—enabled the system 
to adapt ‘efficient’ responses (i.e. the Cabinet) to demands of mid- 
nineteenth-century political realities. Similarly, Maine’s analysis of the 
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development of ancient Roman law suggests that ‘legal fictions’ and the 
juristic rituals surrounding them facilitated innovation by preserving 
_ the appearance of continuity and stability. Even though representa- 
tional rituals do direct attention to selected aspects of the society, then, 
they are as likely to do so in a way facilitating as inhibiting change. 

Schematizing and constitutive rituals each contribute only slightly to 
inhibitions on social change. In both cases, the contribution amounts to 
little more than inertia. It is always easier to stay with routines (schema 
or rules) already in existence than it is to negotiate and establish new 
ones. Beyond that, however, there is nothing sacrosanct about the exist- 
ing arrangements. In both cases they are obviously creations of men for 
the convenience of men, and there is no strong reason not to shift from 
one to another even more convenient one. Groups opposed to the status 
quo soon enough organize themselves, devising new systems of rules con- 
stitutive of ‘anti-societies’ and new ‘anti-languages’ appropriate to the 
new reality they have created for themselves.45 


III. CONCLUSION 


Thus, there are several diverse rites of rulers. In many important 
respects, politics is indeed ritualized—but in several different ways. 
Appreciating the differences is crucial to a true understanding, not only 
of the rituals, but also of the politics surrounding them. Distinguishing 
the several varieties of political ritual is even more crucial, however, to a 
balanced evaluation of the phenomenon. Familiar objections to ritual- 
ized politics in general really apply to the magico-religious variety 
alone. Other forms, if not exactly innocuous, at least hold potential 
benefits as well as harms along the standard dimensions of appraisal. 


Robert E. Goodin, B.A., D.PHIL. 
Lecturer in Government 
University of Essex 
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Patronage and bureaucratic control—The case 


of the naval officer in English society 1780-1850 ~ 


I. BUREAUORACY AND BUREAUORATIZATION 


This paper explores the comparatively neglected problem of sociologi- 
cally explaining how and why the process of bureaucratization takes 
place in specific institutional contexts, by examining the occupation of 
naval officer as a branch of the state.+ 

For Weber, in societies characterized by rational-legal domination, 
bureaucracy is the form in which those who dominate (heads of state, 
economic organizations, etc.), realize and execute their will over sub- 
ordinate groups (the ‘people’, workers, etc.). Four concepts can be 
derived from Weber’s ideal types which define what the emergence of 
bureaucracy, i.e. the process of bureaucratization, entails: 


1. the impersonalization of rules, 

2, the specialization and permanence of officials’ positions, 
3. the centralization of power over official positions, 

4. the decentralization 3f specified authority. 


For Weber, impersonal rules are abstract ‘rationalized’ principles, i 


typically intentionally established, and apply to a specific delimited 
range of phenomena. Officials administrating such a code of rules relate 
to concrete superiors, subordinates, and ‘cases’ not as ‘persons’ but as 
expressions of the rules—‘the office’. 

Impersonal rules in their pure form are applied generally to a general 
category which is defined and specialized, of individuals, situations and 
positions. The general category to which the rules and official acts 
apply subsumes more or less other social categories, e.g. class and kin 
solidarity, such that the rules apply in an equipotential respect to, for 
example, all those who are in that general category irrespective of their 
other and simultaneous affiliations and solidarities. In a purely imper- 
sonal organization, differences in the application of the rules, for 
example, to officials’ promotions, are related to formally defined sub- 
divisions and competences in the general category, for example, ranks 
and specified achievements in the organization and not to other 
‘secondary’ solidarities. 

Certain connections between ‘impersonality’ and its associated 
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concepts can now be established. Impersonal rules governing officials’ 
activities should be understood in connection with the relations of 
domination between employing agent, officials, and the ‘dominated’, in 
which such rules are produced. One condition of existence of such rules 
is an overall centralization of power by the employing agent over its 
officials. This permits the universal application of rules to cases in a 
disciplined manner. 

However, while officials are subject to centralized direction and dis- 
cipline, they are also provided with specific tasks for which they are 
responsible, as the whole point about bureaucratic administration as a 
means of domination is that it carries out tasks which cannot technically 
be performed by the employing agent itself. Thus, the principle of the 
decentralization of specified authority is reflected in the bureaucratic 
hierarchy of competences, each level constituting a ‘delegated freedom 
to act’, the general course of which is governed by the rules and ‘chain 
of command’, These bureaucratic limits on individual ‘expert’ official’s 
action often involves incursions on individual ‘professional’ autonomy. 
There are also variations in the degree to which the official hierarchy as 
a whole performs expertise functions in a manner relatively autonomous 
from intrusions by its employer, e.g. the ‘state’ or other groups in a 
society. In cases where such collective autonomy of an official hierarchy 
coexists with bureaucratic restriction of individuals’ ‘professionalism’, we 
may refer to them as ‘bureaucratic professions’.? As we shall see, naval 
officers are a case in point. 

Impersonal rules also imply a degree of specialization of positions and 
actions to which they apply as ordering classifications—an ‘official’ as 
distinct from a ‘private realm’. The impersonal distribution of rewards 
not only presumes an overall centralization of power, but also implies 
the existence of attributes and competences which impersonal rules can 
take as objective criteria, e.g. length of service. These rules are ‘hung’ 
on a hierarchy of specialized permanent positions. Different degrees of 
specialization and permanence of positions will have consequences for 
their normative ordering—i.e. the degree of impersonality and the role 
of other types of rules, e.g. those involving loyalty of officials to organiza- 
tional élites stemming from patronage relations of personal dependence. 
This paper examines the conditions under which the process of bureau- 
cratization permeated the occupation of naval officer as a branch of the 
state, supplanting political patronage as the dominant form of control. 
This process can be analysed through focusing on two connected sets 
of relations: those pertaining between agents in command of the means 
of political domination and classes and interest groups seeking to control 
the former for their own ends; and the competitive relations between 
states in an era of uneven world industrialization. Both monarchs and 
powerful classes sought economic and strategic advantages stemming 
from the global extension of the division of labour and used and 
developed navies in doing so. 
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II 


(i) Polity, economy; class and patronage 

In the period 1780-1815, naval officers constituted a relatively special- 
ized occupation, which was characterized by some bureacratic elements 
and was also considerably autonomous in relation to its employer, the 
state. To understand its nature the occupation must be located within 
the broad structures of polity and economy then prevailing. 

The somewhat limited ‘state apparatus, headed by the monarch, 
was connected with specific patterns of relations between the major 
classes in what was an increasingly commercial and capitalistic mode of 
production. 

The independence of the monarch was delimited by the power of 
landed and urban mercantile classes, whose various interests were 
articulated politically in the arena of Parliament. Combinations of 
these groups had restricted the power of the central ‘Royal Bureaucracy’ 
and substantial political and administrative powers had been trans- 
ferred not only to Parliament, but also to provincial status groups, and 
thus to ‘private, gentlemanly’ control. As a consequence, Parliamentary 
élites experienced a lack of central control over state administration. 
Thus in most spheres of government administration, including the 
relatively established and specialized organs of the Navy, there was a shift- 
ing balance between systems of central and local patronage powers, the 
apex of which had shifted from monarch to Parliament. 

These structures of patronage, as relations of personal and political 
dependence, constituted the basic forms of integration between classes 
and the political order. The political power of landed classes in the 
realm was immense. Between these and the largely propertyless labour- 
ing classes, ‘stretched the long, diverse but unbroken chains of the 
middle ranks. Between the extremes the whole interim was filled by 
parallel business and professional hierarchies of an infinity of graduated 
statuses.’5 Around and permeating the networks of personal connections 
between the big landed families, Court and Parliament, was the patron- 
age and interest system. Social advancement depended on such personal 
connections, given also one’s favourable access to property. These 
relations of personal dependence stretched from the top to the bottom of 
the society and, in so doing, mediated the basic links in a ‘personalised’ 
class structure not yet ruptured by extensive, urban based impersonal 
market mechanisms, and still supporting relatively restricted levels of 
political involvement and mobilization.* Within the arena of Court and 
Parliament, combinations of dominant families fought for political 
power and rewarded their chains of personal dependents with state 
spoils, including naval appointments. 

The nature of these ‘state spoils’ varied in the degree to which they 
constituted specialized official positions rather than mere short term 
appointments. In comparison with other aspects of state administration, 
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e.g. tax collection,’ naval officers were relatively specialized, ordered in 
a rank structure, paid a salary (when actively employed), and in the 
senior ranks were advanced by seniority. However, as we shall see, the 
bureaucratization of the occupation was only partially developed. In 
the first instance, the general structures of central and local patronage 
powers as expressions of basic economy/polity relations provided the 
context in which naval officers’ experiences must be understood. For 
naval officers this balance of central and local forces was expressed via 
their relation with the Admiralty as an agent of the state. In connection 
with officers at sea, difficulties in communications added another 
dimension to their autonomy from central control.® 

The parameters of naval ‘interest’ can be indicated through locating 
those social positions in which its major sources inhered. It is important 
to note that these positions were both ‘central’ and ‘local’ and ‘naval’ 
and ‘non-naval’. They were as follows (in ‘descending’ order): the 
Lords of the Admiralty, and other members of the government; the 
court and landed families well connected there; members of Parlia- 
ment; serving flag officers; unemployed but otherwise influential flag 
officers.’ Thus, sources of naval patronage were both ‘internal’ and 
‘external’ to the service. Indeed, officers were often M.P.’s themselves or 
were at least supporters and personal dependents of Parliamentary 
factions. Since the sixteenth century, a core of ‘naval families’ had 
established themselves in the political and social structure (e.g. the 
Boscawens), and were an important force in the distribution of rewards 
in the service both via their influence in high political circles, and 
through their own ‘local operations’ in favouring their interests and 
protégés. While officers constituted a relatively established state 
occupation, appointments and the distribution of occupational rewards 
were not autonomous from the political atmosphere in and around 
Parliament. Bearing in mind the local forces that limited the powers of 
the central authorities, political support and dependence were rewarded 
and punished in terms of access to or exclusion from rewards in the 
Navy. 

This was a structural hazard of occupational life well recognized by 
officers. They realized that appointments could be terminated because 
of Parliamentary events; used Parliamentary time to criticize col- 
leagues’ naval activities; vacated their Parliamentary seats in return for 
occupational rewards; and generally were involved in party factional 
disputes within and outside the officer corps. The existence of often 
bitter feuds among officers stemmed from the fact that occupational 
rewards were largely a function of political relations of dependence, and 
the fact that the occupation was a relatively specialized set of positions 
in which officers had material interests, and on which they could stand 
and fight for them, as well as others. In relation to other less established 
aspects of state administration, ‘losing office’ in effect meant losing all 
connection with it as a base to fight on, precisely because of this lower 
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degree of specialization. There, the chances for such ‘intra-service’ 
feuds were delimited or dissolved by the tenuous links between persons 
and weakly developed official ‘positions’. 

The specific nature of Admiralty-officer relations can be examined in 
terms of a balance of patronage powers over the entry, training, and 
promotion of officers in their occupation. 


(ii) Entry 
On commissioning a ship, the Admiralty appointed a commanding 
officer and his subordinates, the former being charged with making the 
ship ready for sea, by manning her, and obtaining stores from the 
relevant Boards which were under the Admiralty’s authority. The 
commanding officer, as part of his massive powers on board, was 
entitled to enter ‘young gentlemen’ into the service as prospective 
officers. For the most part, young gentlemen, in order to gain a place 
leading ‘to the quarter deck’, had in the first instance to apply to the 
commanding officer of a ship being commissioned rather than to the 
Admiralty.1* To do this, one had to be favourably placed in the class 
structure in general and the naval patronage networks in particular. 
Often a young gentleman had kin or political connections with 
established naval families, though relatively distant connections could 
suffice to make that vital first step into the occupation.?® But the 
Admiralty set limits on the numbers of men of each ‘rate’ (including the 
young gentlemen) which could be legally carried on board various 
types of ship. However, these limits on the patronage powers of officers 
were often broken and records falsified.14 As young gentlemen, i.e. 
potential officers, their positions could be revoked by the Captain’s 
summary authority; only on receiving a commission as lieutenant was a 
man’s position secure (unless questioned by court martial). 


(iii) Training 

The training of officers was not a centrally organized system whereby a 
formal set of principles and techniques was inculcated into officers in a 
specialized educational institution. The Naval College which had been 
set up in 1729~33 for the recruitment of sons of respectable families 
(with established naval families being especially favoured) still existed, 
and trained some young gentlemen in certain academic and nautical 
skills. However, only a small minority entered the officer corps through 
this institution, which was viewed with scepticism by many officers, and 
with hostility at intrusions on their patronage powers.15 This hostility 
also existed because, while the Admiralty found places at sea for College 
gentlemen after three years (which counted as ‘sea’ service), officers 
thought practical sea service more appropriate. Moreover, they and the 
families of prospective young officers realized that, given senior officers 
at sea had such great powers to advance officers, and the general 
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importance of connections with officers at sea, it was advisable to get 
~their protégés there as quickly as possible. 
Generally, young officers received their training by going directly to 
~ sea through the patronage of a commanding officer. The nature of this 
training varied a good deal, depending on the commanding officer’s 
idiosyncrasies (as indeed did the disciplinary texture.of all shipboard 
life within the very loose structure of Admiralty regulations, e.g. the 
Articles of War).1¢ A commanding officer would instruct the young 
gentlemen in the arts of seamanship, gunnery, and navigation, which 
~ latter skill was often imparted by the Master (a skilled senior Warrant 
Officer). The skills of ‘naval officer’ were essentially a collective body 
of seamanship skills, with a limited amount of theoretical knowledge, 
and great emphasis placed on practical accomplishment in directing 
hands in the tasks of manoeuvring ships. The dominant emphasis 
was on ‘customized practices’ rather than on formalized, theoretical 
knowledge. 
After six years’ service a young gentleman, already a midshipman, 
could take his examination for lieutenant. Passing this examination 
, could be a trying experience or not, depending again on the nature and 
orientation of the three Captains who comprised the examining panel. 17 
These examinations were decentralized, and in practice characterized 
by very considerable variations. They were not specific applications of a 
systematically defined universal code, constituted and regulated by the 
_ central authorities. Given the nature of the initial training of officers, 
~ this of course was hardly surprising. Once a lieutenant, any training an 
officer received was self-administered, and gained through practical 
experience of sailing and fighting ships, as well as watching the skills and 
errors of his fellow officers. However, the step to the commissioned rank 
_ of lieutenant was problematic rather than automatic. Passing the 
examination merely made a man a ‘Passed midshipman’; he had to 
await the vital first appointment as lieutenant to become an officer, and 
this depended on the complex exigencies of patronage, both in and 
outside the service. 


(iv) Promotion 
C Tt was vital for young gentlemen to go to sea as early as possible (despite 
the illegalities that this involved) for two main reasons: firstly, because 
of the structure of ranks and promotion, and secondly, to ensure one 
was quickly and favourably situated in the networks of connections 
‘ between officers at sea, and thus gained a chance of advancement. 
Officers were promoted by selection to post Captain, via the ranks of 
lieutenant and commander, and from then on by the de facto rule of 
seniority. This impersonal rule had been fought for by officers in order 
to provide them with some form of collective occupational security 
against the exigencies of patronage, which was a structural fact in their 
. lives. Indeed this ‘rule’ was broken in the eighteenth century and was 
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never de jure, though by this period it was fully implemented de facto.1® 
Of course, the success of officers’ struggles in this connection. was per- px 
mitted by the specialization and strategic role of their positions as N 
consequence of the expansion of commerce and naval war from the + 
sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries. 

Because of seniority, officers who wished to achieve their flags (as 
Admirals) while in the prime of life, had to achieve post rank as quickly 
as possible. Moreover, the desire to reach ‘post’ was also heightened 
because it was a position of security in relation to future promotion 
compared with previous occupational experiences, even though active 
employment at sea was not guaranteed.” 

The commissions of lieutenant, commander and post Captain 
stemmed from the Royal Prerogative, were delegated to the Admiralty, 
which in turn bestowed the right to issue them to Commanders in Chief + 
abroad in relation to vacancies caused by death or court martial only. 
There was a balance between central and local patronage powers in 
this connection. Flag officers had great powers of patronage to dispose, 
and in so doing not only had to fulfil demands from their own personal 
dependents, both in and outside the service, but also from officers sub- 
ordinate to them, who in turn had their own dependents and pressing 
connections. Thus, there was a hierarchy of relations of personal 
dependence, commitments and expectations. While advancement did of 
course depend on important impersonal service criteria, such as length 
of service, qualifications, etc., and there were genuine ‘merit’ promo- 
tions, success basically depended on favourable kinship and political 
connections which could often override these ‘service’ considerations. 
This was a structural consequence of the naval hierarchy being located 
in and suffused with the general system of interest and connection that 
mediated the links between state and class structure in this period. 

Flag officers, then, had the delicate task of balancing the various 
‘interests’ within their fleets, and the difficulties involved depended on a 
satisfactory flow of vacancies from deaths and captures in battle, deaths 5 
resulting from sickness, or officers going home. Officers often com- 
plained of the lack of vacancies owing to insufficient battles, or too 
healthy a climate. Moreover, they often remarked on the pressing 
nature of their patronage commitments from persons both in and out- 
side the service, which, when vacancies were in short supply, could 
prove exasperating.» 

At the same time, all officers had to reckon with the powerful patron- 
age demands of the Admiralty, and thus of the families favourably * 
connected there via élite channels of influence. The Admiralty sent out # 
its own lists of nominations to fleets, which had to be deferred to. 
Subtle forms of equilibrium between central and local interests evolved, 
and flag officers employed evasive tactics in order to increase their own 
claims in face of those flowing from the Admiralty.21 While flag officers 
(whose powers of course were buttressed by great communications 
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-difficulties) could often provide the Admiralty with fait accompli appoint- 
ments, the latter could override them, and in sọ doing disturb patterns 
-of expectations, and spark off discontent amongst officers at ‘undue’ 
Admiralty influence, which body was after all merely another, albeit’ 
powerful, patron in the system of interest. 
The success of officers in advancing through the system can roughly 
be determined by the ages at which they reached the secure and 
powerful rank of post captain. Thus Howe was 20, Jervis 26, Rodney 
,24, Hawke, 29, Smith 19, Berry 28, Broke, 24, Nelson 21.22 Conversely, 
for those unfavourably placed in the system, there was the ignominy 
of ‘rotting on the beach’ as ageing midshipmen and lieutenants. 


(v) The control of officers 
During this period the occupation of naval officer was structured by 
some bureaucratic characteristics, in that it constituted a specialized 
rank structure with certain impersonal procedures, but also by the 
exigencies of the patronage system. While the occupation was to a 
„considerable degree a specialized vocation, involving some training and 
formal qualification, and a salary, this did not involve the full extension 
of bureaucratic discipline. Officers, both individually and collectively, 
had considerable autonomy in their occupation in relation to their 
employer, the state, and its agent, the Admiralty. 
Salaries were in fact only paid in full when officers were actively 
“employed, with half-pay for those who were not, and the pay itself, 
while enough to live on, was not very high. Indeed it was generally 
understood that ‘officers and gentlemen’ either had independent means 
or would earn considerable rewards through prize money.*5 Prize was a 
-vital element in officers’ material existence and was generally seen 
(particularly by the state) as a most important incentive for men to join 
the service. Through prize, huge fortunes could be made, which spurred 
on other officers, and the resources gained were typically (if great 
enough) used to purchase an estate, and secure gentry status if one did 
i not already possess that or a superior social position. 
_ While officers were relatively specialized and most saw their positions 
in the service in ‘career’ terms, this did not typically mean that they 
were solely dependent on the occupation, or that their ‘private’ interests 
were always subordinate to ‘public’ interests as defined by the Admir- 
_alty. Indeed prize itself, in constituting an important ‘private’ incentive 
‘ to pursue public goals, could of course subvert them. With prize so 
important an element in their lives, officers would often press for the 
chance to go to stations and via routes where ‘spoils’ were likely to be 
gained; delay sailing to an ordered destination to pursue prize; or wait 
off favourable coasts with similar intentions. The chance to be in a 
position where prize could be gained was an important part of senior 
i officers’ patronage powers, the bestowal of which could make the 
‘peneficiary rich, and often involve a promotion.** 
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The pursuit of private advantages through prize (and freight),*° in s 
delaying or subverting the achievement of public goals, was a sign of 
the general autonomy of officers in various aspects of their occupational -<4 
life, despite attachment to their employer, the state. Within the para- <, 
meters defined by centralized and decentralized ‘patronage, the amount ' 
of overall control the Admiralty had over the occupation was limited. - 
Officers with independent means had room to manoeuvre away from ' 
central control. The Admiralty did not have a systematic control over 
the numbers of new entries to the service, the numbers of officers in, 
each rank, the ways in which officers were trained, and, to a consider- 
able degree, the number of promotions. In short, while officers con- ~ 
stituted a specialized hierarchy, in which they had career interest: . 
that hierarchy was not a bureaucratic career. The central authorities did ° 
not have the power to regulate the occupation in such ways as 3 that 
concept entails. 

Indeed, any moves made by the Admiralty in such divesting: e. a ^the 
control of promotions, were seen by most officers as merely politically 
motivated attempts by a powerful source of patronage to extend the, 
claims of its own interests and connections. This in fact was not such an ` 
inaccurate view. While the interests of the Admiralty were to be 
deferred to, this did not mean for most officers that they would accept 
any efforts on its part to monopolize occupational rewards. On the other 
hand, the Admiralty was responsible to the political élite for the pro-. 
vision of an effective capacity to wage sea war, and thus the achievement 
of specific public, strategic goals. In so doing, the autonomous powers of 
officers could frustrate this aspect of Admiralty activity in the state; for 
example, efforts to genuinely select officers for the flag on the basis of 
technical merit over the heads of brother officers, were often successfully | 
resisted.?* Efforts to place officers in positions at sea according to some 
overall strategic criteria rather than according to the pecuniary interests 
of officers could meet with similar resistance.” When the Admiralty did 
press for measures which centrally regulated aspects of occupational . 
life, it was typically impossible to convey the meaning of such 
measures systematically in any other way than that which resulted 
in officers understanding them as politically motivated attacks on 
their hard fought for (and in some respects precarious) autonomous 
interests, A 

This situation was hardly surprising, given the nature of the relations 
between polity and class structure in which the occupation of naval ~ 
officer was then located. Any efforts by the central authorities to central- 
ize the forms of occupational control were confined within the para- ' 
meters of the system of centralized and decentralized patronage relations, 
i.e. as centralized patronage, until the nature and bases of this system of . 
relations, and therefore the structure of political and administrative 
possibilities it entailed, changed, e 
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; The conditions that undermined the system of centralized and decen- 
i tralized patronage, gradually producing a more bureaucratic control of 
£ naval officers, operated at two related levels. First, at the level of general 
social structure, the extension of industrial capitalism involved (a) basic 


\ shifts in economy-polity relations in English society; and (b) shifts in the 


+ 
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relations between states as a consequence of the external political and 


‚strategic commitments posed by the expansion of the British Empire. 


,. Second, at the occupational level, this period witnessed (a) a decline in 


“Nhe efficiency of the officer corps, (b) significant changes in the nature of 
dihaval warfare. These two sets of conditions reinforced each other, in 


that the expansion of industrial capitalism altered the setting of, and 
permitted technical changes in, naval warfare; and the economy-polity 
shifts involved altered the political atmosphere in which the problems of 
officers’ effectiveness were viewed. 


(i) Polity and economy: State and class relations 
In 1815 there was a massive demobilization of naval material and 
personnel, with British world sea power and its associated advantages 
confirmed.?8 

However, the 1815 demobilization took place in a different structural 
context than had previous ones. It was generally realized that a future, 
large naval war was a somewhat remote possibility, and also the political 
climate in which these events took place was changing because of shifts 
in the relations between classes and the state. The old structures of 
interest and political patronage as forms of economy-polity integration 
and mobilization were already being ruptured by new manufacturing 
and related interests seeking ways of articulating their demands in a 


‘system which restricted their access to political power.?? These groups 


were, on the one hand, forming associations on the fringes of established 
forms of political mobilization; and, on the other, infiltrating established 
party structures, which in turn, especially the Whigs, vied for their sup- 
port to maintain their own political influence. One way or another 
demands were articulated in relation to changes in forms of political 
representation, changes in the sources and incidence of taxation, the 
abolition of many sinecures and the financial rationalization of public 
expenditure and service, and, finally, the accountability of state 
activities to fuller parliamentary supervision.*° 

Of course previous efforts had been made to remove blatant ‘corrup- 
tion’, and improve the efficiency of aspects of public service, including 
naval administration. On the one hand, there had been genuine efforts 
by occupants of state positions, e.g. in the Navy,’ to increase effective- 
ness. On the other hand, ‘radical reformers’ often viewed such efforts as 
à being merely political attempts at discrediting the government of the 
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day, vying for popular support, and not basically altering the structure 
of relations which accounted for ‘corruption and jobbery’, and of course 
their own established positions in the political structure.** It was only 
when any efforts at reforming administration from within the traditional 
interstices of the state were articulated with wider political and ideo- 
logical pressures stemming from shifts in class relations consequent 
upon the development of industrial capitalism that structural changes in 
administration and representation were made possible. Of course, Whig 
moves in this direction by the 1830s could be seen as ‘agents’ of these 
structural changes. As a result of these pressures, the number of claims 
for influence and positions in the state increased and indeed ruptured 
the old forms of patronage as effective modes of integration, while at the 
same time the state was constrained to financially rationalize aspects of 
its administration and service. ?3 

As the development of industrial capitalism ruptured internal social 
relations and traditional forms of social control altered the power rela- 
tions between the classes and their chances to articulate demands on the 
state, it also expanded commitments abroad. Both these broad aspects of 
industrial capitalism, gradually, in parallel fashion, provided conditions 
that were to favour the specialization and establishment of state bureau- 
cratic officialdom in various spheres on the one hand, and the continued 
bureaucratization of the traditional officialdom of naval officers on the 
other. Thus, while the development of capitalism was to provide con- 
ditions for the gradual establishment of e.g., railway, sanitary and fac- 
tory officialdoms which regulated the consequences of impersonal 
market relations in urban contexts (and were not realized without 
important class and political struggles) ,°* capital interests abroad, with 
politico-strategic demands feeding off each other, led to increases in 
naval commitments despite stringent efforts to cut naval estimates. 
Conditions internal and external to English society favoured the estab- 
lishment of specialized officialdoms, while, as we shall see, shifts in the 
demands classes placed on the state for rewards accounted for the 
gradual bureaucratization of their control. 

The power of manufacturing interests depended on trading networks 
and markets abroad, the channels of which, in the final analysis, were 
maintained by the guarantee of naval force. With the widening circles of 
British economic influence, and the uneven participation of other 
societies in the development of various forms of industrial capitalism and 
the global division of labour, British naval tasks gradually increased. 

While for economic and strategic reasons, as far as possible only the 
smaller rates of ship were employed, more men and material began to be 
used in relation to the repression of piracy in the Mediterranean, the 
attempted suppression of the slave trade, the maintenance of a presence 
near China and thus the expansion of markets and defence of British 
interests in India.*5 Even in these early decades, the Navy’s role of 
world policeman consumed considerable financial resources, and 
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~ incidents with France in the 1840s, and the challenges to British naval 
*“ power that were perceived then, were only signs of the challenges 
and naval expansions that uneven capitalist industrialization was to 
engender later. 
- It is in the light of these changes that specific changes in the control 
of naval officers can be understood. 


(ii) Officers’ effectiveness and naval war 

(a) In 1815, with the demobilization, a very large officer corps faced 
7 serious and long-term prospects of unemployment. Moreover, given the 
~ manner in which officers’ careers were structured, the hierarchy became 

clogged, aged, incompetent in many respects, and very costly to the 

state. 

In the smaller post-war navy most officers were idle and on half-pay, 
while particularly well-connected officers tended to monopolize scarce 
appointments.®* At the same time, this strong return of ‘centralized 
patronage’ excluded from employment officers of lower social status 

_ who had gained advancement during war-time, when the service was 
“ large and merit considerations more at a premium.®? Demands for 
frigate appointments by post captains were particularly intense, as one 
qualification to the seniority rule for promotion to the flag was a mini- 
mum of 4-6 years’ sea service in one of the larger rates of ship. Unem- 
ployment and the ‘excesses’ of Admiralty patronage stirred discontent 
amongst officers and elsewhere. 38 

At the same time the number of officers promoted from each rank 
significantly declined. This was again because of a large officer corps 
facing limited employment; a situation exacerbated by a brevet pro- 
motion at the end of the war, as a gesture of thanks by Parliament to the 

“ service, which in adding large numbers to the lieutenants’ list, worsened 
individuals’ promotion prospects. While a few officers with luck and 
great influence could gain employment and advance to post captain, 
they, with brother officers of that rank, had to await the death or 
promotion of their seniors before their flag came. Post Captains had, 
during the war, often to wait twenty years or more to gain their flags, a 
period which increased in the decades after 1815. There was a small list 
of ‘Yellow Admirals’, ie. a list of what were in effect ‘retired’ officers 
with flag rank who had volunteered to be ‘yellowed’ as they realized 
they were too old or infirm to reach effective flag rank, or could not 

© serve enough time to qualify. But, generally speaking, all post captains 
remained on the ordinary list and awaited their turn for advancement 
to the flag. 

As a consequence, their average age increased markedly, and, given 
they were holding up advancement from the lower ranks, the latter aged 
in turn.“ The extent of this, as a consequence of unemployment, clog- 
ging, and a hierarchy largely unregulated by the central authorities, 
can be emphasized here. By 1839, the oldest Admiral was over go, and 
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the youngest 65. The oldest Vice-Admiral was 80 and the youngest 59. 
Of the 670 Post captains, one was over go, one between go and 8o, 28 
between 80 and 70, 105 between 70 and 60, 140 between 60 and 55, and 
the two youngest were aged 30. Given promotion to the flag was by the 
de facto rule of seniority, in the 1840s no matter how young a Captain 
was, he had not the slightest chance of obtaining his flag before the 
age of 65. The average age of commanders was 49 and of lieutenants 
43, the advancement prospects of the latter being particularly 
hopeless. 

While officers aged and most were idle, the collective competence of 
the corps tended to decline. This was a serious problem, in that the 
majority of officers by the 1830s had not been to sea for upwards of 
twenty years, and thus had not practised the seamanship, gunnery and 
other skills long wars had developed. Even more serious was the fact 
that established officers, particularly senior post captains, tended to 
monopolize scarce sea commands, such that with some exceptions, a 
new generation of young officers, inexperienced in war, did not have the 
chance of either learning such skills from their seniors or practising them 
at sea. With large-scale unemployment and clogged advancement, skills, 
by not being practised by those who had them, nor being acquired by 
those who did not, often simply ossified and died with the persons who 
carried them. The number of officers who were competent and physic- 
ally able to take up (especially) senior commands at sea seriously 
declined. The Admiralty by the 1840s on more than one occasion could 
not without considerable difficulty find a fit flag officer to command a 
fleet at sea. At the same time, the large pool of officers, which could not 
sufficiently generate young and competent flag officers, cost the state a 
considerable amount in half-pay; a situation which, given the nature of 
the political climate, was often questioned in Parliament. 

(b) These tendencies in the inefficiency of the officer corps took place 
precisely during a period when the expansion of industrial capitalism 
slowly involved increased naval commitments ois-d-vis the defence of the 
nascent empire, and permitted certain changes in naval techniques and 
the skills of officers (and the men). First of all, it is important to note 
that changes in this period were far from revolutionary. Sail, wood, and 
broadside, smooth-bore, muzzle-loading gunnery remained the consti- 
tuent elements of naval war. The predominance of steam machinery, iron 
and steel armour, and turret rifled gunnery was decades away. Never- 
theless there were some significant changes in these directions. First, the 
application of scientific techniques to traditional forms of gunnery 
offered improvements in relation to sighting and ranging. Secondly, the 
gradual adoption of steam lessened the dependence of warships on 
natural elements, and offered the chance of increasing the pace of 
naval warfare. 

However, in so far as these changes were slowly introduced in naval 
organization, both naval administrators, political élites and wider 
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circles, became aware of increases in the pace and specialization of 


- warfare, and thus of the necessity to be more ‘prepared’ for war than 


before. This was especially so in relation to perceived threats from other 
states (France in particular) during the 1840s, though these threats 
were often exaggerated. As a result, the periods required for mobiliza- 
tion of an effective fleet traditionally required, often five months or 
more, were seen as more and more inappropriate. 

Awareness of the implications of these changes, together with the 
ineffectiveness of the officer corps in meeting demands that national and 


-international politics placed on it, could be strikingly brought home to 


both political élite and public through tense foreign incidents. In 1847, 
for example, the Admiralty was concerned after a sharp incident with 
France at the state of naval unpreparedness in relation to the number of 
steam ships available, the lack of effective dockyards, and of an effec- 
tively manned and trained fleet ready for action, and finally, a lack of 
competent officers for command. 43 

The changed nature of naval war, and demands placed upon the 
Navy as a consequence of the development of industrial capitalism 
together with the different internal political situation stemming from 
shifts in class relations constituted the framework in which changes in 
the control of Admiralty-officer relations can be understood. 


(iii) The gradual extension of bureaucratic control 

Within the parameters of the situation analysed above, the Admiralty 
was constrained to centralize its control over promotions, regulate the 
entry of officers to the service, and their retirement. Finally, this 
centralization of control was constituted through the institutionalization 
of impersonal rules, which in turn were facilitated by the further 
specialization of officers’ occupational skills. In short, there were moves 
in the direction of bureaucratization, and, as a result, counter-trends to 
those that expressed the ineffectiveness of the officer corps. 


(a) Promotions From 1815 to 1830, the Admiralty was faced with a 
massive demand for scarce appointments, parallel to the demands for 
positions that the state in general began to face as a consequence of 
changing social relations and new interest groups thrown up by indus- 
trial capitalism. At first, the Admiralty distributed scarce rewards 
according to the prevailing rules of ‘centralized patronage’, and took a 
greater hand in awarding promotions. On the other hand, the Admir- 
alty wished to administratively cope with the obvious problems posed 
by a large peacetime officer corps in a situation where cost and efficiency 
issues, in relation to the state, were forcefully being articulated in 
political circles. 

Up until 1830, promotions were not limited to any fixed establish- 
ment for each rank. In short, the numbers varied according to the 
successive policies of First Lords of the Admiralty and, according to a 
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later Committee of Enquiry, these took more into account the claims of 
officers for positions rather than the ‘wants of the Navy’.44 The lack of 
an overall notion of the totals required in each rank of the service for 
given strategic ends, together with the unregulated nature of crucial 
areas of officers’ careers, reinforced the trends of ageing, clogging and 
incompetence portrayed earlier. As a small step to alter this situation, in 
183045 the Admiralty introduced a rule whereby (with certain import- 
ant exceptions) only one promotion of an officer would be sanctioned 
for every three vacancies occurring. At the same time the patronage 
powers of Commanders in Chief to promote officers were reduced some- 
what, which of course excited complaints amongst some officers, who 
saw this as more than an ‘administrative’ measure. These were limited 
attempts to alter the situation in which the structure of the officer corps 
was considerably determined by individual patronage activities of both 
Admiralty Lords and senior officers, rather than some overall concep- 
tion of what the service required. 

However, at the same time senior officers were pressing for the exten- 
sion of the seniority rule for promotion to the flag to its logical conclu- 
sion. Many resented the fact that they could not reach the flag until 
satisfying the sea service requirements, a qualification, it could be 
argued, that some officers were prevented from achieving because of 
bad luck or political reasons. After a committee’s proposals in 1840, all 
flag officers, including the Yellow Admirals, were put on one and the 
same list in original order of seniority. All Captains were given the right 
to advance by seniority to the flag; so even the small ‘retired’ element 
was eliminated. Ossification of the hierarchy thus continued, and from 
the point of view of promotion was not seriously undermined by 1840. 


(b) Entry However, the Admiralty had begun to make inroads into 
officers’ powers to enter ‘young gentlemen’, besides restricting promo- 
tional powers. In so doing, it came to realize that many of the problems 
of the officer corps, especially clogging, flowed from the unregulated 
number of entries to the service, and that restrictions on promotions 
alone achieved little.’ 

In the 1820s and early 30s, the Admiralty set exact limits on the 
numbers of volunteers of the 1st class (young gentlemen) which com- 
manding officers were allowed to carry; took control of half of the 
nominations for the available places; and restricted the right to nomin- 
ate entries to officers commissioning a ship or taking command of 
squadrons. In 1830, with the wider complex of pressures for economy in 
the state, the Whigs were determined to exert a greater control over the 
hierarchy and made the right to enter the exclusive prerogative of the 
Admiralty. However, officers successfully resisted this encroachment on 
their powers and in 1831 Captains and commanders when commission- 
ing ships could again nominate entries as before. 

By the late 1830s, the Admiralty was still faced with a seriously 
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clogged hierarchy, and one which might not meet the demands placed 
on it. In the early 40s, further controls were placed on the entry of new 
officers in explicit recognition of the fact that many of the problems in 
the officer corps flowed from a lack of control over the numbers in each 
rank, and that entry, advancement and exit from the hierarchy were 
interdependent problems. The Admiralty was aware that in relation to 
its definition of what the service required in order to meet demands 
placed on it, in some years too many were entered, in others too few.* 

The Admiralty increased its regulation of the number of entries. The 
total annually admitted was to be 100, divided between senior officers 
and the Admiralty; commanders were again deprived of the right to 
nominate, and returns concerning these issues were ordered. Only with 
this sort of control, the Admiralty believed, could it plan ahead and 
provide specific numbers of officers of the right quantity and type in 
relation to varying strategic requirements, and as cheaply as possible. 


(e) The issue of retirement However, there was still the massive problem 
posed by the clogged and ageing senior officers list. While the Admiralty 
did have the legal power to select officers to the flag, its practice was 
politically ruled out. The Admiralty had from the outset of peace 
offered voluntary retirement to officers, in order to cut down the expen- 
sive and oversized officer corps (for peacetime needs). Some junior 
officers whose promotion chances were especially hopeless had accepted; 
but the problems of the Captains’ and flag lists remained and worsened. 

Under the pressure of internal politics in relation to public expendi- 
ture and external strategic commitments in the 1840s, the Admiralty 
was constrained to consider ways of retiring senior officers from the 
service, in order to increase the number of fit flag officers. This involved 
another vital area of struggle for occupational control between senior 
officers and the Admiralty. A number of schemes had been broached in 
and outside the Admiralty. One by Herbert at the Admiralty involved 
the retirement of 300 Captains, maintaining a retired list of 100, and 
placing absolute limits on the total number of flag officers. He also 
hoped selections would be made to the flag. 

But this latter suggestion raised for officers the spectre of ‘jobbery’ 
again, the extremes of which they had fought to control by the establish- 
ment of the seniority rule. Any suggestion of selection was vigorously 
resisted by many officers, and the M.P.s with whom they had influence. 
The Admiralty was advised that to use its legal power to select would 
create much resistance and discontent, and it was better to defer to the 
wishes of senior officers. Under these pressures the Admiralty then con- 
sidered totally voluntary plans for retiring Captains, with no suggestion 
of ‘Selection’, and in 1845 offered officers favourable financial terms to 
join a retired list of 300, with the active flag list being held at 150. 
However, only officers whose promotion chances were especially weak 
accepted the offer, while those at or near the top of the Captains’ list 
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saw no reason why, having waited for so long, they should not wait a 
little longer for their flags, or perhaps a better financial inducement 
from the Admiralty to retire. (Thus, it was precisely those officers who 
refused, whom it was hoped would retire if the scheme was to succeed.) 

At the Admiralty a second increased offer was considered despite the 
fact that some viewed this as putting the occupation up for auction! 
While selection had been raised at the Admiralty again, it did not enter 
the new offer that was proposed. Moreover, it was realized that any 
retirement measure would only achieve the end of improving the fitness 


of flag officers if it was accompanied by a substantial promotion of * 


captains to the flag. However, such a promotion would cause resent- 
ment amongst officers just retired; but if the intention to promote were 
made known officers would wait to see if they were amongst that number 
before opting for retirement as second best. To prevent these feelings, a 
promise would have to be made not to have another promotion until a 
reasonable period had elapsed so as not to spark discontent amongst 
those officers who in the meantime had left the service. Yet, could the 
Admiralty tie itself to such commitments to officers’ pride and interests, 
if strategic requirements dictated otherwise in the future? Such were the 
dilemmas facing the Admiralty in its efforts to control a hierarchy in 
which senior officers in important respects had near proprietary 
rights. 

The second offer was made, again with no mention of selection, but 
with increased pay, and 150 captains accepted, though 300 refused; a 
similar pattern as before. The Admiralty was exasperated; particularly 
as in 1846 only one officer was fit enough for fleet command. Later that 
year the Admiralty explicitly reserved the right to select officers to the 
flag, and by October 199 captains had accepted the new offer. It was 
hoped that the sea service rule which had been reintroduced would 
encourage officers who were unlikely to reach their flag in the normal 
course of events to retire rather than remain as captains on half-pay and 
clog the list. But such retirement was voluntary, and the assertion of its 
rights by the Admiralty still did not involve systematic compulsory 
retirement. However, it was a step in that direction, which was to be 
followed by others in later decades. 


(d) Aspects of impersonal control Given the constraints under which the 

Admiralty attempted to regulate the hierarchy, it was faced with the 
problem of legitimizing this control and the removal of officers’ tradi- 
tional powers. This was achieved through the institutionalization of 
impersonal rules. These rules not only expressed the power relations 
between officers and the Admiralty but were also made possible by the 
further specialization of officers in this period (a process that had its 
parallels in other organs of the state). 

As we have seen, the issues of retirement and selection raised the 
problems of legitimacy in an acute fashion, as officers feared for the 
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security of their positions. Significantly, in Admiralty discussions of 
means of controlling the hierarchy, and, e.g., selecting officers to the 
flag, it was often stressed that such practices should be ‘hedged’ in by 
strict ‘service’ criteria, e.g. lengthy and meritorious service, i.e. imper- 
sonal rules. 

Reliance on such service qualifications was permitted by advances in 
the training of officers in this period, and the ways in which it was 
regulated by the Admiralty. While technical changes were far from 
revolutionary in this period, some significant changes were made in 
gunnery. Officers’ skills in gunnery were notoriously variable, and had 
declined in peacetime despite warnings from the Admiralty which were 
spurred by naval losses in the American War of 1812.50 These warnings 
were not effective, and nothing more was done because gunnery train- 
ing was part of the generally decentralized powers of officers in the 
period. 

The nature of training for officers only changed when the general 
structure of control of the occupation shifted. With certain technical 
advancements in gunnery, some officers and administrators pressed for 
a special institution to train officers and men in these skills, and thus the 
provision of a ‘core’ from which basic skills could be disseminated 
throughout the service. Those who demanded these changes were aware 
of the specialization of naval techniques and the pace of naval warfare, 
and thus the importance of ‘being prepared’, particularly in relation to 
having a trained and competent fleet ready for action. While this con- 
text makes the establishment of the Excellent gunnery training ship in 
1830 understandable, such moves to centralize and standardize training 
in this way can only be explained in connection with the reduction of 
other powers of officers; namely, powers to enter and promote officers. 
These in turn were bound to the changed internal political situation 
analysed earlier. 

The impact of the Excellent though small was a significant beginning; 
only limited numbers of officers and men were sent there but one uniform 
scheme of gunnery was to be learnt, practised and communicated 
throughout the fleet, and returns were ordered. However, gunnery 
practice continued to be avoided and regulations broken or evaded by 
many officers in the middle and later decades of the nineteenth 
century.51 

The Excellent, in association with other changes in training, helped to 
alter the control of officers’ advancement in their careers. In 1831 steps 
were taken to limit the numbers of new patronage entries through 
requiring that half of the matesand midshipmen were to be selected from 
those who had passed the lieutenant’s examination and were already 
in the service.®* In 1837, with most of the junior officers’ central training 
to be carried out in the Excellent, the naval college was closed, and 
instructors placed on board ships to teach officers a somewhat ‘bookish’ 
education at sea, but with the aim of giving them a uniform education, 
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and thus an impersonal chance to succeed in a structure, the rewards of 
which were to be more and more under the control of the Admiralty.®8 
By the 1850s, with a central training ship system, all nominees who had 
passed the initial examination for service entry without exception 
entered via the training ships and Admiralty supervision rather than 
through the individual patronage activities of naval officers. Thus, there 
was a parallel between the impersonal rules for advancement in the 
Navy with the impersonalization of advancement (and entry) in other 
state organs, given the political situation whereby there were massive 
demands for state positions on the one hand, and conditions favouring 
the specialization of official positions and tasks on the other.54 

It was precisely through specialization in the education of officers in 
these (mainly early) stages in their careers that the Admiralty was 
enabled to gradually impersonalize its control over the hierarchy, 
through reliance on formal qualifications, tests, and grading mechan- 
isms, These impersonal rules mediated the links between the specializa- 
tion of officers and the centralized power exercised over them. Through 
relying on impersonal ‘service’ criteria the central distribution of scarce 
appointments was made legitimate, and serious discontent avoided. 
Indeed after the 1830s the Admiralty was at pains to emphasize 
the importance of impersonal procedures in its appointments and 
promotions; it kept a registry of officers’ professional service for this 
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CONCLUSION 


Such, then, were the conditions and foundations of the gradual bureau- 
cratization of officers in this period; a slow process whereby the 
Admiralty for related reasons, both internal and external to Britain, 
began to shift its control of officers away from the traditional structures 
of political patronage. Officers’ individual autonomy became subordin- 
ated to the will of the central authorities. Their collective autonomy in 
the provision of a specialized service for the state remained, although it 
was implemented via bureaucratic means under the auspices of the 
Admiralty. Officers were increasingly constituted as a ‘bureaucratic 
profession’, subject to bureaucratic discipline rather than that flowing 
from party political dependence. Thus the price of centralized powers 
over officers in this.and other spheres of the state in the English experi- 
ence was a slow divorce of such officials from dependence on particular 
political masters for occupational rewards, and the rise to prominence 
of impersonal control, a process that was to continue during the nine- 
teenth century. 
Christopher Dandeker, B.s0.(80C.), PH.D. 
Lecturer in Sociology 
University of Leicester 
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Militarism and militarization in the 
public schools, 1900—1972 


ABSTRACT 


In this paper I explore the nature, extent and impact of militaristic 
and militarized features in the structure and culture of the British 
public schools since 1900. I base the survey primarily on statistical 
data derived from the 1900, 1936 and 1972 editions of the Public 
Schools’ Year Book and secondarily upon impressionistic material 
drawn from historical and sociological studies of public schools, both 
generally and individually. 

I review militarization in the structurs of the schools via a con- 
sideration of admission channels to the schools, the backgrounds of 
pupils, the connections of school personnel (governors, headmasters, 
bursars, teachers, and P.T. instructors), the systems of preparation 
for service entry admission, and school cadet forces and associated 
facilities and personnel. I review militarism in the culture of the 
schools via a consideration of their ‘military celebratory and 
commemoratory sub-culture’. 

I end the paper by bringing together all the preceding material 
to produce a composite picture of the nature and extent of militarism 
and militarization at the three sample dates and over the period 
generally. My conclusion is that there was a substantial degree of 
militarism in the culture of the schools and a moderate degree of, 
mainly indirect, militarization in the structure of the schools. 


It is now well established that the public schools have been the main 
source of new officers for the British Army over the past century.? 
Indeed, for most of this period army officering was virtually a monopoly 
controlled by the public schools. At the same time it is clear, in general 
terms, why the public schools were able to perform this supply function. 
The schools, reformed and expanded in the nineteenth century, had 


: become character training centres for the personnel required by the new 
, middle classes and by the developing Home and Imperial state 
` apparatuses.? Boys were trained to be ‘leaders’, absorbing an ethos 


= 


combining notions of command, duty and privilege via a modified 
classical curriculum and ordered corporate living. They thus naturally 
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gravitated towards service careers—which in any case had long been 
endorsed by the aristocratic ethos as suitable pecapations for 
‘gentlemen’. 

But it is arguable that there was a good deal more to the public 
school-armed forces connection than this. In an earlier article I sug- 
gested that there were in fact quite strongly and specifically ‘military’ 
aspects of school structure and culture which functioned to induce 
military career orientations.? Such aspects included, for instance, 
favourable admissions terms for sons of officers, : military governors, 
systems of preparation for service admission, cadet forces, and also 
military celebratory culture. More recently it has been suggested, in the 
same vein, that Victorian public schools were, contrary to usual opinion, 
quite significantly militaristic in character. 4 

It is my intention in this paper to explore these ‘military’ organiza- 
tional and cultural features in and of the public schools—their extent 
and depth, their workings, and their effects—over the period since 
the turn of the century. To be more precise Iintend to analyse ‘militarism’ 
and’ ‘militarization’ in the structure and culture of the British public 
schools 1900~72.5 By ‘militarism’ I mean the doctrine and practice 
of exalting war and the armed forces over other social functions 
and institutions in the state. By ‘militarization’ I mean the encroach- 
ing of military forms, personnel and practices upon civilian institutions 
or social orders.” 

The dimensions of structure and culture I examine for signs of 
militarism and militarization are organized on an approximately 
‘processual’ basis; that is, along a ‘line’ from entry to the school to 
departure from it. In order, they are thus: recruitment and admission, 
school personnel, service entry preparation, military training, and 
military ‘celebration’. The first four of these I take to be aspects of 
school formal structure and to be indicative of militarization, the fifth to be 
an aspect of school culture and values and to be indicative of militarism.® 
I conclude the paper with a sixth section in which I summarize and 
evaluate all the trends found in the light of old and new information on 
the size of the public school contribution to the army officer corps. 

The primary material in this study constists of statistics—calculated 
chiefly from material presented in editions of the Public Schools Year 
Book for the three years: 1900, 1936 and 1972.° This source is by no 
means wholly reliable, and it is likely that there is some degree of 
understatement of militarized features present in certain of the cate- 
gories of information based on this source.1° I therefore indicate 
clearly in each section below any limitations in the statistical data so 
derived. I also present, wherever possible, supplementary statistics 
derived from other sources. 1! All these statistical data are presented in 
full in the Table on pages 324-25. 

Secondary, unquantified material, presented in this study, is based on 
general historical and sociological studies of public schools, and also 
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upon about a dozen histories of individual schools, mostly leading 
boarding schools. 


ADMISSION AND RECRUITMENT 


Here I survey, first, the public schools’ system of special provision for 
the admission of sons of officers and, secondly, the incidence and 
significance of military backgrounds amongst pupils of the schools, 
some of whom were admitted as a result of the foregoing provision. 


Military admission channels 

Special provision for the admission of sons of officers included: scholar- 
ships which covered all or part of school fees, reduced fee arrangements, 
and reserved places (sometimes in combination with reduced fees), all of 
which were available only for officers’ sons, or for sub-categories such 
as orphan sons or sons of impecunious officers. Military admission 
channels were distributed as follows: 4 per cent of schools in 1900, 
28 per cent of schools in 1936, 15 per cent in 1972, and 16 per cent 
overall, had them. All these figures are probably underestimates. 

The significance of systematic provision for sons of officers can be well 
illustrated by taking the case of Wellington.1* The college was established 
in 1859 specifically to provide free or nearly free education for the sons 
of officers, and from the beginning two-thirds of all places were reserved 
for ‘Foundationers’, orphan sons of officers paying token fees, and for 
other sons of officers paying reduced fees. This arrangement continued, 
with minor amendments, well into this century: thus in 1932 there 
were 80-90 Foundationers, a further 100 sons of officers paying reduced 
fees, and 200 other pupils paying full fees. In 1952 Foundationer 
benefits were extended to sons of Air Force, Navy and Marines officers. 
As late as 1972 provision was still made for Foundationers: in this 
instance thirty at £60 p.a. This intake pattern is one of the reasons why 
Wellington has been the largest single source of new officers for the army 
over the past century. 

In general special provision for the admission of officers’ sons 
indicated that the school concerned attached some importance to the 
military connection and wished to foster it. And the consequence of this 
provision was inevitably a large proportion of officer’s sons amongst the 
pupils and this further reinforced school attachment to things military, 
and led, usually, to the promotion and encouragement of service career 
orientations amongst pupils generally. 


Military fathers 

I have obtained only one statistic giving the general incidence of 
military backgrounds amongst public school pupils, and this, un- 
fortunately, is for very recent times. Thus in 1963 only 6 per cent of 
the pupils in English and Welsh public schools had fathers in the 
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TABLE (Quantified aspects of public school militarism and militarization, 1900-1972"* š 
Year 


Features of public school Overall 
structure and culture 1900 1936 1972 = (1900-72) 


No. % No % No % Now % 
I. RECRUITMENT AND ADMISSION 


A. Military Admission Channels 


Schools offering special terms, 

etc., for sons of officers 4 4 29 28 gı 15 164 16 , 
B. Military Parents 1963-4 

Pupils with service fathers 995 6 


2. SCHOOL PERSONNEL 
A. Military Governors 
(i) schools with governors 
with military rank 23 40 62 Go 88 6 173 43 
(ii) military governors as 
percentage of all 
governors 40 4 1976 10 190 8 406 8 
(iii) schools with Presidents 
or Chairmen with 
military rank 3 83 8 8 10 7 21 5 
B. Military Headmasters 
Schools with Headmasters 
with military rank o o o o o o o o 
a. Military Bursars/Clerks 
Schools with Bursars or Clerks 
with military rank 3 3 39 aI 77 38 119 29 
Dp. Military Teachers 
Schools with teachers with 
military rank o o 22 I2 20 9 42 9 
E. Military P.E./P.T. instructors 
Schools with P.E./P.T. 
instructors with military rank 3 8 29 15 8 4 4 10 


oN 


3. SERVICE ENTRY PREPARATION 


Preparation and Inducements for 
Service Entry 
(i) schools offering army and/or 
navy classes 42 43 17 9 o o 59 I2 r 
(ii) schools otherwise offering 
‘preparation for the services’ 24 24 61 32 43 21 128 26 
(iii) schools offering scholarships, 
prizes, etc., for service entry 5 5 4 7 2 I 2I 5 
(iv) total all schools offering 
preparation and/or induce- 
ments for service entry 67 68 80 48 45 22 192 39 
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4. MILITARY TRAINING 


Cadet forces and associated 
facilities and personnel 





(i) schools with cadet forces 14 14 «17 63 139 68 186 46 
1901 ) 1963/4 
52 50 144 88 
(ii) schools with armouries 
and/or rifle ranges I 3 67 36 35 17 109 25 
(iii) schools with cadet ‘ 
instructors o o 28 15 go 15 58 12 
5. MILITARY CELEBRATION 
Schools listing memorial 
buildings, facilities, etc. O O 2R I2 27 19 47 10 
6. MILITARY CONTRIBUTION OF 
SCHOOLS 
A. School-leavers 
Public school-leavers entering 1965/6 
‘armed forces’ 


341 4 
B. To Army Officer Corps 
(i) entrants to R.M.A,, 


Woolwich 238 85 175 844 1967 z 67 























(ii) entrants to R.M.G., T 
Sandhurst goo 85 495 84 92 36 ra8o 76 
(iii) to (representative sample 
of) officer corps as a 1969 
whole alii 47 
a. To Army élite 1939 1970 
(i) army élite (maj.-gen. +) 103 64 99 86 
(ii) army upper élite (It-gen. 1897 1939 1971 1897-1971 
+) 23 364 37 82 29 gt 89 64 


services; hence the military connection through the pupils has probably 
been of slight significance in the average public school since World 
War IT. 

However, in individual schools, or in earlier periods, military back- 
grounds could be of large or even overwhelming significance.14 Thus 
at Wellington, for instance, as we have already noted, two-thirds of all 
pupils as late as the 1930s had army or navy fathers. More surprising is 
to find that Winchester, not normally considered to be a ‘service school’, 
recruited 1,279 boys with military fathers, or 18 per cent of all pupils, 
between 1820 and 1922. Winchester has in fact been one of the top 
contributors to the army officer corps, and these figures help to explain 
why. 

There is ample evidence for the ‘hereditary’ character of army 
service.!5 Factors at work here seem to have acted both directly and 
indirectly: thus there was direct encouragement from officer fathers to 
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sons to seek careers in soldiering, and indirect encouragement via the 
general atmosphere of the military household. These familial influences 
continued to operate, though in an attenuated form, on officers’ sons 
when pupils at school. The general significance of military origins 
amongst public school boys is clear: they promoted career inheritance. 


8CHOOL PERSONNEL 


In this section I deal with the military connections of school governors, 
headmasters, bursars/clerks, teachers, and physical education instruc- 
tors (cadet instructors are dealt with in the ‘Military Training’ section, 
below). In all cases figures are for Regular and Reserve Officer experi- 
ence only, and thus represent minimum estimates of the military 
connections of school personnel. 


Military governors 

In 1900, of the 57 public schools listing governors, 40 per cent had 
military governors and 3 per cent had military Presidents or Chair- 
men; 4 per cent of all governors listed were military. In 1936, of the 103 
public schools then listing their governors, 60 per cent had military 
governors and 8 per cent had military Presidents or Chairmen; 10 per 
cent of all governors listed were military. In 1972, of the 137 public 
schools listing governors, 64 per cent had military governors and 7 per 
cent had military Presidents or Chairmen; 8 per cent of all governors 
listed were military. For the period 1900—72 overall, 43 per cent of 
schools had military governors and 5 per cent had military Presidents 
or Chairmen; 8 per cent of all governors were military. Of course, if 
other military experience could be taken into account, then it is quite 
likely that most boards of governors most of the time would have 
included substantial minorities of military men. 

In individual cases the governor-military connection could be very 
pronounced. For example Malvern, Sherborne and, again, Wellington have 
had unusually large numbers of, mostly, very senior officers on their 
governing bodies and, what is more, some of thesé military governors 
were direct nominees of Military and State authorities. Clearly, when 
schools were large contributors to the various officer corps, this 
constituted an interest which required overseeing and protecting by 
direct Service/State involvement in school government, an involvement 
which was welcomed by the schools concerned. However, in general, it 
is likely that the role of military governors was rather limited, being 
mainly symbolic in character. 


Military headmasters 

Given that headmasters have the most important single position in the 
school, in the sense of the ability to shape and direct basic policies, it is 
surely significant that not one of those surveyed here was an ex-profes- 
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sional military man. Of course if other kinds of military experience 
were to be considered then it is likely that a considerable number, 
especially those in the 1936 and 1972 samples, would show up as having 
had military connections. None the less, the fact remains that head- 
masters show the lowest incidence of military backgrounds of any 
group of school personnel surveyed here. This suggests that the primary 
direction of school policy was non-military in character and that 
military considerations were normally subordinated to others in the 
running of the school. 


Military bursars, clerks, etc. 
In this category I include school bursars, clerks or secretaries and their 
deputies, who have had professional military experience. 

The percentage of schools listing military bursars, etc., at the three 
sample dates, were as follows: 3 per cent in 1900, 21 per cent in 1996, 
38 per cent in 1972, and 29 per cent overall.1” These figures show that 
there was a marked and growing association between the top school 
administrative job and a professional military background, 1900-72. 
Again, as with other groups of school personnel, were it possible to take 
other kinds of military service into consideration, it could well emerge 
that most such staff have had military connections of one sort or 
another. 

Undoubtedly the main reason for the recruitment of ex-officers to 
school bursarial posts was their proven administrative competence and 
the sheer availability of retired middle-ranking officers with such 
competence. Their military connections were thus probably of 
peripheral significance so far as their school roles were concerned. 


Military teachers 

Teachers are probably only second to headmasters in terms of influences 
they can bring to bear on pupils, although they must work within the 
framework of educational policy established by others, and in the case 
of the public schools this meant an essentially unmilitarized curriculum. 
In any case the incidence of military teachers was low: they were to be 
found in the following percentages of schools: o per cent in 1900, 12 per 
cent in 1936, 9 per cent in 1972, and g per cent overall.® This means 
that less than a tenth of schools had as much as one ex-regular officer 
amongst their teachers, and that military teachers must have formed a 
tiny proportion of all teachers. As against this, it must be remembered 
that war service and/or national service must have been fairly common 
amongst the teachers of the 1936 and 1972 generations, so military 
connections must have been more frequent than these figures alone 
suggest. Even so, the picture generally is one of limited military 
experience amongst teachers, and this reinforces the view that mili- 
tarism was not transmitted through the central educational activities 
of the schools. 
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Military P.E.|P.T. instructors 

Public schools occasionally employed retired N.C.O.’s (or even 
officers—though rarely) as physical education or gymnasium instructors 
—some of them doubling as cadet instructors: hence the all-purpose 
‘school sergeant’. They were distributed as follows: 3 per cent of schools 
had them in 1900, 15 per cent had them in 1936, and 4 per cent had 
them in 1972, giving 10 per cent overall, and these figures are probably 
underestimates.!® These instructors undoubtedly encouraged and 
promoted school militarism because they commonly employed 
militarized versions of physical training. Their relatively widespread 
distribution is indicative of the importance many schools attached to 
the military connection. 


SERVICE ENTRY PREPARATION 


Here I deal with the schools’ system of preparation and inducements for 
service entry.” It is probable that the figures provided here are 
underestimates of the extent of such provision. 

By 1900 the great majority of officers were recruited via open 
competitive examinations supervised by the Civil Service at age 18, 
and subsequent training at Sandhurst or Woolwich. Success in the 
examinations required passes in eight papers, including at least one 
science subject and at least one language. These requirements guaran- 
teed public school control of admission to the army officer corps, for 
only these schools could furnish a secondary education up to 18, with 
sufficient language and science training and intensive ‘cramming’ to 
give a realistic possibility of passing the examinations (and this 
remained the case until at least the Second World War). This situation 
was deliberately engineered, for the army entry examinations were 
specifically geared to the curriculum in use in the schools, and the 
two sides made regular adjustments to keep these ‘gears’ fully engaged. 
In general, there was a close relationship between the schools and the 
services regarding officer entry, and the relationship was overseen and 
scrutinized by official bodies under the general guidance of the State. 

Service admission preparation in the schools appeared in a variety of 
forms—with ‘modern’ or ‘military’ or ‘army’: ‘sides’, ‘departments’, 
‘divisions’, ‘houses’, ‘classes’, and so forth. At the highest level of 
generality there were ‘Modern Sides’, vertical segments of the school— 
usually at the upper levels—given over to the teaching of ‘modern’ 
subjects like sciences and languages, and intended to prepare boys for 
public service careers; these came into being at most public schools in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Army and navy preparation 
was invariably concentrated in these Sides—indeed some Sides did 
little else than provide intensive tuition for would-be officers. An early 
and classic example was the Military and Engineering Side of 
Cheltenham founded in 1841 and in being until 1954; other examples 
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include the Army Division of Haileybury, the Army House (est. 1886), 
one of eight houses, at Bradfield, the Civil and Military Side (est. 1879) 
of Bedford School and the Military and Engineering Side (est. 1875) of 
Clifton.21 

Within Modern Sides, usually at sixth-form level only, were to be 
found army and navy classes, the most specific level of service admission 
preparation. They were exactly as their name implies, preparation 
classes offering intensive tuition for the service entry examinations. 
They, too, came into existence in the late nineteenth century, although 
earlier than this at certain leading schools. Schools which, unusually, 
provided both army and navy classes, at the turn of the century, included 
Bradfield, Clifton, Dulwich, Eton, Harrow and Radley. Some idea of the 
scope of this provision can be gathered from the fact that as early as 
1892-3 there were 600 boys in army classes or sides, in ten top schools, 
with 180 per year sitting the army entrance examinations,” 

An adjunct to the schools’ system of army preparation was the 
provision of inducements and rewards—scholarships, exhibitions, 
prizes—for service entry, and this seems to have been made from an 
early date at many schools. 

By 1900 army sides and army classes had spread throughout the 
public school system: thus 43 per cent of schools listed them and a 
further 24 per cent mentioned ‘preparation for the services’ as being 
available whilst 5 per cent listed service entry inducements; hence, 
more than two-thirds of the H.M.C. schools of 1900 offered service 
preparation and inducements of some sort. In 1936, however, only 
g per cent of public schools listed army or navy classes, although 
32 per cent still offered preparation for the services, with 7 per cent 
listing service entry inducements, giving a general total of 43 per cent 
of schools offering vocational preparation and inducements. By 1972 
none of the public schools had army or navy classes as such, although 
21 per cent continued to offer preparation for the services, with only 
1 per cent listing service entry inducements. For the period 1900-72 
overall, 12 per cent of schools had army or navy classes, 26 per cent had 
non-specific preparation for the services, and 5 per cent had service 
entry inducements, giving a grand total of 39 per cent offering service 
preparation and inducements. Given that there is underestatement in 
each of these sub-categories, it is possible that in fact a majority of all 
public schools have made special educational provision for would-be 
service entrants, between 1900 and 1972. At the same time the figures 
indicate that schools have been gradually withdrawing this provision 
over this period, and that it is now very much a minority phenomenon. 

In general, service admission preparation constitutes the most 
important single, specific factor in explaining the public schools’ 
contributory role vis-d-vts the officer corps of the armed forces. Huge 
numbers of boys were intensively and systematically prepared for service 
careers throughout this century, and the pay-off of this policy was 
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evident in the total domination that public school men had of officer 
entry, at least up to World War II. 


MILITARY TRAINING 


Military training has been provided within the public schools since 
1860, although it was not until 1908 that it was placed on a systematic 
and national footing.®* Between 1860 and 1908, school military training 
was provided via the system of ad hoc ‘rifle corps’ units, between 1908 
and 1940 via the nationally organized system of junior units of the 
O.T.C. (Officer’s Training Corps), between 1940 and 1948 via the 
downgraded system of the J.T.C. (Junior Training Corps) units 
(accompanied also by A.T.C. [Air Training Corps] and Sea Cadet 
units), and from 1948 via the C.C.F. (Combined Cadet Force) 
contingents, which, as the name implies, combine airforce, army and 
naval units. As part of the cadet system, there have also developed 
appropriate facilities such as armouries and rifle ranges, and also in 
certain schools, full-time cadet instructors, invariably ex-regular 
officers or N.C.O.’s. 

After the initial enthusiasm of the 1860s, there was a lengthy period 
of stagnation for the school rifle corps movement, although the Boer 
War did stimulate a revival and by 1gor1 half of all public schools 
organized rifle corps units. But the real expansion came in 1908. In 
that year the existing school units were reorganized as the Junior 
Division and the university units as the Senior Division of the new 
‘Officer Training Corps’. The O.T.C. was founded, in the words of 
Lord Haldane, in order ‘to get young men of the upper middle class’ 
from ‘the Universities and the big Public Schools’ to train for Regular 
and Reserve commissions.** Its contingents were made directly respon- 
sible to the War Office by whom they were financed and inspected 
annually. They were directed to provide standardized military 
instruction, including regular camps, and to test and certify the 
proficiency of members. Certificate A was introduced: Part I an oral 
and practical test of basic skills, Part II a written examination to test 
for N.C.O. qualities. Holders of the Certificate were able to obtain 
favourable terms of admission to Sandhurst, Woolwich, or, 
alternatively, immediate commisions in the Territorial Army. 
Admission to the new scheme was open to any school which had at 
least one officer and thirty cadets, and reasonable training facilities. 

On the eve of the Great War, 79 per cent (N: 97) of all public schools 
had O.T.C. units, and they constituted about 60 per cent of the then 
161 junior units in the country. Significantly enough the War Office 
resisted pressure to expand junior units into further schools, once the 
War had started, although in every other way the O.T.C. came into 
its own during the War.?® Membership became virtually 100 per cent * 
in all schools. Corps activity greatly heightened with drills, classes, etc., 
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almost every day. By 1917 would-be officers were required to do ten 
hours’ military training a week.* In the early stages of the war cadets 
were commissioned direct from the schools, although later on would-be 
officers were required to stay on until age 184 and then to attend 
Officer Training Units. Between August 1914 and March 1915, alone, 
11,100 school cadets were commissioned, and a further 9,017 went into 
the ranks, 

Although in 1922 there were 164 schools units and in October 1920 
31,139 O.T.C. cadets—the largest ever number—the inter-war period 
was generally a lean time for the O.T.C.*7 Anti-war sentiment and 
government spending cuts combined to weaken the size, standing and 
activities of school units. However, in 1936, 63 per cent of all public 
schools listed junior units and it is probable that the true figure was 
nearer go per cent with only a handful of Quaker and ‘progressive’ 
schools outside the system.” Moreover, compulsory membership was 
widespread, probably not less than 50 per cent, although less common 
than before the war. Over a third of schools listed armouries and/or 
rifle ranges, and we may safely assume that in fact the great majority 
had one or both of these facilities. Fifteen per cent of schools possessed 
permanent cadet instructors. 

There was a significant change in the cadet system in 1940-1, 
concurrent with the reform of the general officer selection system which 
attempted to introduce an element of ‘scientific’ selection and reduce 
the more obvious social biases in recruitment.* The school units were 
downgraded, and ceased to be officer training units as such, offering, 
instead, elementary pre-service training only; hence they were retitled 
the Junior Training Corps.® All would-be officers had now to serve in 
the ranks for a period and undergo W.O.S.B. screening. At about this 
time Air Training Corps and Sea Cadet units started to appear in the 
schools, although for the time being they remained distinct from the 
J.T.C. units. But despite this development the role of school cadet 
forces during this war was considerably reduced as compared with what 
it had been during the previous war. 

Air, army and naval units were joined in 1948 to form the Combined 
Cadet Force. The C.C.F. flourished until the 1960s: thus in 1963 the 
C.C.F. nationally had about 70,000 members in 300 contingents and 
they cost the taxpayer about £800,000 p.a.*1 They were still firmly 
within the province of the public schools, for in 1963-4 of 166 H.M.C. 
schools in England and Wales, 44 per cent had compulsory units, 44 
per cent had voluntary units and only 12 per cent were entirely without 
contingents (see Table); thus over half of all C.C.F. contingents were 
in public schools. The ending of conscription and, in the late 1960s, the 
withdrawal of government support for the reserves in general and for the 
C.C.F. in particular, have undoubtedly weakened the school cadet 
system. Corps membership has become voluntary in many schools and 
non-military ‘civic? and out-door activities have been offered as 
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alternatives. However, it is premature to announce the demise of 
systematic military training in the public schools; in 1972, 68 per cent 
of these schools still advertised C.C.F. contingents (and 15 per cent 
still employed professional cadet instructors), and these figures could 
well be underestimates. 3% f 

The school cadet system has, over the past three-quarters of a century, 
functioned to orient boys towards military service, to encourage them 
to take up military careers, to equip them with a modicum of necessary 
skills, and to implant habits of thought and action consistent with 
military roles. It has also helped to promote militaristic and national- 
istic sentiment. The outcome has been a stream of suitably processed 
young men flowing into the officer corps of the three services. 


MILITARY CELEBRATION 


Schools commonly recorded, recalled and applauded the military 
achievements and sacrifices of former pupils—in particular gallantry, 
decorations, high rank and, above all, death:in war—and the complex 
of objects and events through which they did this constituted their 
military celebratory and commemoratory sub-culture.§* Some idea of 
the achievements that public schools had available for celebration and 
commemoration can be gained from the following brief review of the 
record of ex-public school pupils in wars this century. 

In the South African War, 62 per cent of the total of 9,180 Regular 
Army Officers were from public schools and of these 39 per cent were 
mentioned in despatches, and 23 per cent were awarded ‘honours’ 
(peerages, decorations, special appointments, and special 
promotions). Eleven public schools had 200 or more Old Boys 
serving and 20 or more dead each. In the First World War, 30 per cent 
to 40 per cent of all officers from ‘leading’ public schools were decorated, 
and 20 per cent were killed. Typically, larger public schools would each 
have upwards of 2,000 former pupils serving and more than 400 dying. 
A total of 362 public school officers were awarded knighthoods or 
peerages for their service. Overall no less than 26 public schools could 
claim two or more winners of the Victoria Cross amongst their serving 
Old Boys. Even in the Second World War decorated and dead 
commonly ran into three figures per school with, again, the larger 
schools each contributing upwards of 2,000 officers and men, and more 
than 250 of the dead. 

These achievements were honoured via the celebratory culture and 
this had permanent and temporary elements, recurrent and occasional 
features. Some elements were relatively marginal, others central and 
key moments in school life. These elements can be classified into: 
objects and structures, ‘verbal’ memento, ‘abstract? memento, and 
ceremonial and commemoratory events. 

Objects and structures included: tablets, panels and plaques, 
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drawings and paintings, screens, ‘statues, shrines, altars, windows, 
gardens, grounds and playing fields, and commemoratory buildings— 
especially chapels—of every kind. Such objects and structures formed 
part of existing everyday locations, or were aggregated together to 
form special ‘memorial’ areas. ‘Verbal’ memento included articles, 
poems, printed speeches and addresses, commemorative booklets, 
histories and biographies. Almost all public school histories incorporate 
sections or chapters chronicling the school’s war record and cadet 
forces, and, sometimes also, listing distinguished ex-pupils in the 
services. ‘Abstract? memento included prizes, competitions, scholar- 
ships and the like founded in the name of the martial products of 
the schools. Ceremonial and commemoratory events included the 
annual or occasional public assemblies which were held specifically to 
celebrate some aspect of the military connection—cadet inspections and 
open days, victory and armistice day ceremonies. They also included 
public events held for more general purposes—prize days, open days, 
official inspections, anniversary celebrations, etc.—when the military 
record of the schools might be mentioned and extolled. 

Some idea of the ubiquity of physical military memorials in the 
public schools can be gained from the fact that 10 per cent overall 
listed Memorial buildings, facilities, and so forth (see Table), and this is 
undoubtedly a substantial understatement. A better idea, however, 
comes from considering an individual school, in this case Harrow.*§ 
The modern biographer of that school devotes something like 40 pages 
(out of a total of 256) to a chronicle of military memorials in the school. 
The main chapel is virtually a mausoleum: an aisle remembers the 
Crimean dead, transepts and porches the South African War dead, a 
crypt chapel and an organ the Great War dead. Almost every modern 
furnishing in the chapel is a memento of a dead army or navy 
Harrovian: windows, stalls, candlesticks, sacred books. In addition the 
Old Boys of the 1914-18 War are further commemorated in the ‘War 
Memorial Building’, completed in 1926, and containing, inter alia, a 
Roll of Honour, a shrine to the dead and portraits of distinguished 
officers. To complete the picture there are the banners of the eighteen 
holders of the Victoria Cross above and around the main platform in the 
school ‘Speech Room’. 

One important aspect of commemorative events was the presence of 
military celebrities, for these, often Old Boys of the schools concerned, 
were regular visitors to the public schools, usually coming for some 
grand occasion such as prize-giving or corps inspections.** These 
gatherings constitute the apotheosis of the specifically military culture 
of the public schools. There would gather and mingle military 
governors, military fathers, military Old Boys, distinguished service 
visitors, The corps would parade with band and banners. Tribute 
would be paid to the military dead and to the serving living. There 
would be grave and sonorous talk of duty, honour, sacrifice. 
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In general, the celebratory and commemoratory military sub-culture 
of the public schools served to remind pupils—and others—of the 
military connection and its honorific character, of glory and achieve- 
ment, but also of service and sacrifice, in the profession of arms. Its 
role was thus to symbolize, affirm and accentuate military values and 
commitments. 


GENERAL TRENDS 


It is now possible, by combining all the information presented above, 
to build up a more general picture of the extent and nature of mili- 
tarism and militarization in the public schools at the three sample 
dates, and over the period 1900 to 1972 as a whole. In doing so, I refer 
the reader to the Table (above) where, as stated before, nearly all the 
quantified data used in this study are assembled. 

On most of the quantified indices the public schools of 1g00 measure 
up as rather unmilitarized—certainly less so than their counterparts in 
1936 and 1972. Military admission channels to the schools barely 
existed. Hardly any school personnel had direct links with the armed 
forces, Cadet training was relatively under-developed, although a rapid 
expansion was under way. Militarism as expressed through celebratory 
military sub-culture was similarly undeveloped, if only because, as yet, 
there was little in the way of spectacular achievements by Old Boys to 
recall, although, it must be noted, such achievements were starting to 
accumulate in the South African War. But, on the other side, is the 
fact that service admission preparation was highly developed in 1900 
—indeed at its zenith—and that, in consequence, the public schools 
had acquired an irresistibly tight grip on recruitment to the army 
officer corps at this time. We should also note that the militaristic 
ideology which legitimated and promoted these supply functions— 
service and sacrifice on behalf of the Empire and State via the Army 
and the Navy—was at, or close to, its high point. 

On the whole it seems likely that school militarization and militarism 
achieved a crescendo just before, and during, the First World War, and 
that thereafter it diminished in intensity, although only slowly. Formal- 
ly, on the indices, the schools of 1936 show the greatest degree of 
militarization, although it is likely that the real intensity and impact of 
this was less than it was before the war. Over a quarter of schools 
provided military admission channels. School personnel were more 
likely to have military connections than ever before. The system of 
service entry preparation seems to have contracted somewhat, although 
half of all schools still advertised it. Cadet training was now virtually 
universal—although probably less likely to be compulsory than it had 
been in 1914, and also subject to anti-military sentiment. The bloody 
record of the Great War meant a powerfully developed military 
celebratory sub-culture and concomitant militarism—although also 


we 
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both were much more ambivalent. Imperialist and nationalist senti- 
ments were somewhat muted as compared to 1900, or 1914, but still 
powerful, and the notions of service and sacrifice flourished unabated. 
Public school militarization and militarism continued to be reflected in 
the school’s still overwhelming domination of officer entry. 

On the quantified indices 1972 seems closer 1936 than to 1900, but in 
fact there are many signs of the decay of school militarization and 
militarism. School personnel connections with the military remain 
pronounced, especially if wartime and national service experience are 
taken into consideration. Formally, cadet training is as common as 
before, but the statistic (68 per cent of schools with contingents) hides 
the fact that the C.C.F. role has contracted as many contingents have 
become voluntary and as alternative forms of ‘service’ have developed. 
Similarly, military culture shows strong and weak aspects: there is much 
to commemorate and large quantities of military memorials, but it is 
likely that the frequency and impact of ceremonial and commemora- 
tory activity are low. The old leadership/service/sacrifice ethos has 
undoubtedly weakened—perhaps almost to vanishing point. But the 
clearest sign of ebbing school militarization and militarism is the much 
reduced service preparatory and supply roles; thus less than a quarter 
of public schools now formally offer service entry preparation, and for the 
first time in a century the public schools now (1967) supply only a third 
of Sandhurst’s entrants (and less than a half of all officers in the army 
[1969]), although at the highest levels of the army, public school 
domination is still very strong (1970 and 1971). 

Considering the whole 72-year period surveyed here the picture that 
emerges is, I submit, of a moderate degree of militarization, and a 
substantial amount of militarism in the British public schools. 

Of course there are important senses in which the British public 
schools have not been militarized or militaristic institutions. Not 
one has been directly founded by or controlled by the Military—or 
even by the State operating on their behalf.3? There have been, perhaps, 
only a handful of schools in which officers’ sons have normally formed 
a majority of the pupils. There have been no specifically or exclusively 
vocational schools. Key school personnel, including governors, have 
been drawn but rarely from professional military backgrounds. School 
education has had a generalist not a particularist character. Day-to-day 
school life has been notably unmilitarized. Military training has been, 
usually, a marginal part of school activity. Certainly the public schools 
have been quite unlike the ‘military academies’ of North America and 
the semi-militarized schools found in some parts of continental Europe. 

But, as I have attempted to show above, there has been militarization 
and militarism in plenty in connection with the schools’ officer supply 
function—what might be called, therefore, secondary or indirect mili- 
tarization and militarism. Schools have generally worked closely with 
the military and the relevant state authorities to establish a complex of 
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institutional arrangements (special terms for sons of officers, the 
employment of professionally-trained personnel, cadet forces, modern 
curricula, service entry preparation and inducements) to promote and 
facilitate the service connection. This amicable relationship has been 
symbolized and cemented via military men on the boards of governors, 
and through visitations to the schools by these and other leading officers. 
The relationship has also been symbolized, applauded and affirmed via 
the objects and events which constituted the celebratory military sub- 
culture of the schools. Finally, it has been sanctified via the militaristic 
ideology of Imperial and State leadership, service and sacrifice which 


have been promulgated through that culture. 


NOTES 


1. See, especially, C. B. Otley, ‘The 
Educational Background of British Army 
Officers’, Sociology, vol. 7 (May 1973), 
pp. Igi-209 (henceforward Otley, 
‘Educational Background’). As an 
addendum to the above article it should 
be noted that Garnier’s statistics (ibid., 
Table 6, p. 198) have also appeared in 
Maurice A. Garnier, ‘Changing Recruit- 
ment Patterns and Organizational 
Ideology: The Case of a British Military 
Academy’, Administrative Science Quarter- 
ly, vol. XI (Dec. 1972), pp. 499-507, at 
p. 502. 

Two more recent studies of élites deal, 
in passing, with the association between 
the army officer corps and the public 
schools; these are: David Boyd, Elites and 
Their Education, Windsor, N.F.E.R. Pub- 
lishing Co., 1973, Ch. 5, esp. pp. 79f, 82, 
rrr (see also his “The Educational 
Background of a Selected Group of 
England’s Leaders’, Sociology, vol. 8 
(May 1974), Pp. 305-12), and John 
Wakeford, Frances Wakeford and 
Douglas Benson, ‘Some Social and 
Educational Characteristics of Selected 
Élite Groups in Contemporary Britain: 
A Research Note based on a “K means” 
Cluster Analysis’, in Ivor Crewe (ed.), 
British Political Sociology Yearbook. Volume 
I: Elites in Western Democracy, London, 
Croom Helm, 1974, Ch. 6, esp. pp. 180, 
182. Both these studies reinforce the view 
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that the association between public 
school education and army officering 
has been quite exceptionally strong— 
especially at the highest levels in the 
Army. 

2. The best statement of this view is: 
Rupert Wilkinson, Ths Prefects: British 
Leadership and the Public School Tradition, 
London, Oxford University Press, 1964, 
esp. Ch. 6; also more briefly in his 
‘Political Leadership and the Late 
Victorian Public School’, British Journal 
of Sociology, vol. XIII (Dec. 1962), pp. 
320-30. 

3. C. B. Otley, ‘Public School and 
Army’, New Society, vol. VIII (1966), 
PP. 754-7. 

4. Geoffrey Best, ‘Militarism and the 
Victorian Public School’, in Brian 
Simon and Ian Bradley (eds.), The 
Victorian Public School: Studies in the 
Development of an Educational Institution, 
Dublin, Gill and Macmillan Ltd., 1975, 
pp. 129-46. See also: Anne Summers, 
‘Militarism in Britain before the Great 
War’, History Workshop, No. 2 (Autumn 
1976), pp. 104-23. 

5. For the structure/culture distinc- 
tion in relation to the public schools, see 
Royston Lambert, “The Public Schools: 
A Sociological Introduction’ in Graham 
Kalton, The Public Schools: A Factual 
Survey of Headmasters’ Conference Schools in 
England and Wales, London, Longmans, 
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1966, pp. ix-xxxii, at pp. xii-xiii; see 
also Royston Lambert, Spencer Millham 
and Roger Bullock, Manual to the 
Sociology of the School, London, Weidenfeld 
& Nicolson, 1970, Introduction. 

6. See Laurence I. Radway, ‘Mili- 
tarism’ in David L. Sills (ed.), Inter- 
national Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 
New York, The Macmillan Press and 
The Free Press, 1968, vol. 10, pp. 300-5, 
esp. p. 300. 

7. Qf. S. Andreski, ‘Militarism’ in 


v Julius Gould and William L. Kolb 


la 
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(eds.), A Dictionary of the Social Sciences, 
London, Tavistock Publications, 1964, 
pp. 429f. 

8. Thus I take militarization to be a 
feature of organization, or formal 
structure, and militarism to be a feature 
of culture and values. I am aware, of 
course, that militarism can be implicit or 
transmitted in organizational arrange- 
ments, ¢.g. i school cadet 
forces, and likewise that culture which is 
militaristic can be said to be ‘militarized’, 
so the two terms cannot be sharply 
differentiated. 

9. Published by Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co. in 1goo, H. F. W. Deane & Sons, 
The Year Book Press Ltd. in 1936, and 
by Adam & Charles Black in 1972. The 
handbook was retitled, The Public and 
Preparatory Schools Year Book from 1936 
onwards (henceforward the P.S.Y.B.). 
Note: where information is given in the 
text and no source indicated, then the 
source used was the relevant edition(s) 
of the P.S.7.B. 

10. As far as I can tell there does not 
seem to have been any editorial policy 
concerning the size and character of 
schools’ entries in the Yearbook (there is 
no mention of any such policy, for 
instance, in the editors’ Prefaces to 
editions); hence I presume what was 
printed was whatever the individual 
schools cared to submit—hence consider- 
able variation in the fullness of entries 
(although on the whole entries are quite 
full), as will be evident from the discus- 
sion below of the reliability of the data in 
each of the five main data categories 
based on the P.S. Y.B. 

Military admission channels: probably 
some understatement—as a result of 
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terse entries and because some schools 
probably felt it unnecessary to go into 
detail on this subject. 

Military personnel: in general I assume 
that schools would follow the English 
‘official’ tradition of recording military 
rank for serving or retired R and 
Reserve officers and that they would be 
punctilious in doing s0; hence I deduce 
that returns for such service are full and 
accurate. At the same time it should be 
noted that I have no systematic informa- 
tion on other kinds of military service— 
war service, national service, O.T.C./ 
C.G.F. service, service in the ranks—so 
returns are minimal rather than maximal 
estimates of the military connections of 
school personnel. 

GOVERNORS: only about 60 per cent of 
schools overall listed their governors in 
full but there is no particular reason for 
believing that the governing bodies so 
excluded were any different from those 
included, so the 60 per cent studied here 
should be typical. 


HEADMASTERS; BURSARS, etc. ; TEACHERS 
—these personnel are listed in full in 
all cases. 


P.E. INSTRUCTORS: not all schools list 
such employees, but there is no reason to 
believe that those who do are untypical, 
so there should be no understatement 
here, 

Service entry preparation: almost certainly 
some understatement here partly be- 
cause of over-brief entries, but also 
because it is likely that some schools did 
not think it necessary to mention such an 
obvious facility. 

Military training: figures from other 
sources (see Table) show clearly that the 
P.S.Y.B. considerably understates the 
incidence of cadet forces, especially for the 
earlier date (1900). Returns for cadet 
instructors are probably fairly complete, 
but comments as for ‘P.T. Instructors’ 
(above) may apply. Clearly there was 
gross understatement of corps facilities— 
armouries and rifle ranges—presumably 
because schools took them for granted. 

Military celebration: schools frequently 
do not list their buildings and facilities in 
full, and even where they do, they often 
do not give them their full titles, so it is 
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likely that returns in this category very 
considerably understate the incidence of 
memorial buildings, etc. . 

11. For details of these sources, see 
note 12, below. 

12. Additional sources for data in this 
table: 


I. B.: calculated from figures in 
_Kalton, op. cit., p. 36 
calculated from material 
in Alan R. Haig-Brown, 
The O.T.C. and the Great 
War, London, George 
Newnes Ltd., 1915, pp. 5f. 
The Public Schools Com- 
mission. First Report. Volume 
2: Appendices, London, 
H.MLS.O., 1968, p. 107. 
Boyd, Elites and Their 
Education, p. 82. 

All other figures in section 6: Otley, 
‘Educational Background’, pp. 197-9. 

13. Information in this paragraph, 
from David Newsome, A History of 
Wellington College, 1859-1959, London, 
John Murray, 1959, pp. 9, 14f, 96f, 196f, 
212f, 244f, 292, 332, 380 

14. Information in this paragrap 
from ibid., p. 332, and from: T. J. H. 
Bishop and Rupert Wilkinson, Winchester 
and the Public School Elite: A Statistical 
Analysis, London, Faber & Faber, 1967, 
pp. 104-8. 

15. For statistics on army career 
inheritance and a discussion and evalua- 
tion of the same, see C. B. Otley, ‘The 
Social Origins of British Army Officers’, 
Sociological Review, vol. 18 (July 1970), 
PP. 213-39, esp. pp. 224-8, 230, 233, 
239 n43 (henceforward: Otley, ‘Social 
Origins’). 

16. Some indication of this is given by 
the fact that 43 out of 82 Heads of fully 
independent, primarily boarding school, 
members of the H.M.C. in 1963 had 
served in the armed forces (Ian Wein- 
berg, The English Public Schools: The 
Sociology of Elite Education, New York, 
Atherton Press, 1969, pp. 76f). 

17. Grouped by rank the breakdown 
was: low rank (and It.—major): 48 (42 
per cent), middle rank (It.-col.—brig.): 
66 (57 per cent), high rank (maj.-gen. 
+): 1 (1 per cent), including two cases 


4-(i) 1900: 


6. A.: 


6. G. (i) 


C. B. Otley 


of schools with two military bursars , 


each. This confirms the view that middle- 
ranking officers were the popular choice. 


18. Of the total: 47 were officers, 4 s 


were N.C.O.’s, and 1 was unclassifiable. 

1g. Of the total: 14 were officers (all 
of them of junior rank), 39 were 
N.C.O.’s, and 2 were unclassifiable, with 
3 of the officers, 16 of the N.C.O.’s and 1 
of the unclassifiables doubling-up on 
other duties (e.g. corps instruction), Note 


some schools had two or more such P 


instructors. 

20. For accounts of the initial estab- 
lishing and subsequent strengthening of 
the public school-army link, see Otley, 
‘Educational Background’, pp. 192f, and 
also Otley, ‘Social Origins’, pp. 215f. 

21. Information in this sentence, from: 
M. C. Morgan, Cheltenham College: The 
First Hundred Years, Chalfont St Giles, 
Richard Sadler Ltd, 1968, pp. 11, 218; 
John Sargeaunt and Ernest Hockliffe, 4 
History of Bedford School, Bedford, F. R. 
Hockliffe, 1925, 
A History of Clifton College, 1860-1934, 
Bristol, J. W. Arrowsmith Ltd, 1935, p 
393 Bradfield and Haileybury ae 
from the P.S.Y.B. 

22. Calculated from figures in: Report 
of the Departmental Committee appointed to 
enquire into the entrance Examinations (in 
non-military subjects) of Candidates for 
Commissions in the Army, p. 157; 1894 
(C. 7373), xix. 

23. All information in this section on 


the cadet corps up to 1915, except for Y 
statistics based on the 1900 P.S.Y.B. and , 


elsewhere as indicated, comes from 
Haig-Brown, op. cit., esp. Chaps. I-III, 
VII, App. A. There is no single or 
comprehensive source for the cadet corps 
after 1915, so my account is pieced 
together from various sources—including 
the P.S.Y.B. as indicated, and in 
particular from a detailed history of an 
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p. 148; O. F. Christie, w 


individual school corps, viz.: Lt.-Col. » 


H. J. Harris, A History of the First 
Hundred Years of the Rugby School Corps, 
1860-1960, Rugby (?), Rugby School 
(?), nd. [1962], pp. 68f, 72f, 88f, 92, 
94-6, 161. 
24- Ernest M. Teagarden, 

Haldane and the Origins of Officer 
Training Corps’, Journal of the Society for 


‘Lord 4 
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~ Army Historical Research, Vol. XLV 


(1967), pp. 91-5, at p. 92. 

25. Colonel H. Earle, “The Officers’ 
Training Corps’, Journal of the Royal 
United Services Institute, vol. 67 (Feb. 
1922), PP. 26-38, at p. go. 

. Bernard. Thomas (ed), Répion 
B to 1957, London, B. T. Batsford 
Ltd, 1957, p. 105. 

27. Earle, loc. cit., p. 30. 

28. Only five schools (3- per cent) said 
they had no O.T.C. unit at all. 

29. See Otley, ‘Educational Back- 
ground’, pp. 194f. 

go. See G. P. Burstow and M. B. 
Whittaker, A History of Brighton College, 
ed. S. C. Roberts, Brighton, Brighton 
College, 1957, p. 109. 

31. John Wakeford, The Cloistered 
Elite: A Sociological Analysis of the 
English Public Boarding School, London, 
Macmillan & Co., 1969, p. 87. 

32. Only five schools (2 per cent) said 
they had no O.T.C. units at all. 

33. On the Victorian and Edwardian 
cult of military heroes and heroic death, 
see Best, loc. cit., pp. 138, 144-6, and 
Summers, loc. cit., pp. 11 7f. 

34. Information in this paragraph is 
from: A. H. H. Maclean, Public Schools 
and the War in South Africa rh ib ead 
Some Facts, Figures & Comparisons .. 
London, Edward Stanford, 1903, pp. y 
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12, 24, 26, 34, 37, 92, and ‘A.HH.M?, 
Public Schools and the Great War (1914-19): 
Some Figures ..., London, Edward Stan- 
ford, n.d. [1919], pp. 3, 17f; Brian 
Gardner, The Public Schools: An Historical 
Survey, London, Hamish Hamilton, 1973, 
P- 214. 

35. Information in this paragraph, 
from: E. D. Laborde, Harrow School: 
Yesterday and Today, London, Winchester 
Publications Ltd, 1948, pp. 96, 100-21, 
155-72. 

36. For examples at Clifton, see 
Christie, op. cit., pp. 148, 164f, 175, 180, 
195, 210, 215, 248. 

37. This is not absolutely accurate: 
the army has had the Duke of York’s 
Military School, Dover, a charitable 
school for soldier’s sons run by the 
R.A.E.C., and also, since 1953, Welbeck 
College, a technical boarding school 
taking boys at age 13; however, neither 
of these schools has been H.M.C, 
members. The navy too, has had schools: 
thus H.M.S. Conway, a voluntarily-aided 
boy’s school, R.N.C. Osborne (1903- 
21), a junior wing of the R.N.C. 
Dartmouth (est. 1907) which took boys 
direct from public schools for training 
for commissions, and Dartmouth was 
a member of the H.M.C. in the inter-war 
years. (On all these schools, see Gardner, 


op. cit., pp. 121, 217.) 
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Race, religiosity and political activism: 
some observations on West Indian 
participation in Britain* 


ABSTRACT 


The links between black migrant status, religious association and 
political activity are discussed in relation to West Indian groupings 
in Britain; initially by presenting a brief description of West Indian 
religious association and social organization in a Midlands city; 
secondly, through an in-depth analysis of the establishment and 
growth of black Pentecostalism in Britain and, finally, by a broader 
discussion of the influences of West Indian religiosity on political 


n 


mobilization in the metropolitan context. w 


The links between black migrant status, religious association and 
political activity have received scant attention in Britain. In contrast to 
the level of interest in black religion and political mobilization in the 
United States, the evidence relating to religiosity and politicization, 
particularly. among Caribbean migrants, is somewhat discursive and 
inconclusive.! The present paper has no pretensions to resolve this 
situation, framed as it is within the context of a much broader explora- 
tory study of West Indian social organization in the metropolitan 


milieu. However, the descriptive material and subsequent discussion w 


presented below will hopefully make a productive contribution to 
ongoing debate. a 
This paper will include the following: first, a brief description of 
West Indian religious association and social organization in a particular 
urban locality. This will be based on research conducted (by the 
author) in ‘Easton’, a city in the Midlands which contains a wide 
variety of West Indian island groupings—as well as numerous Asian 
immigrants.* Secondly, the establishment and growth of black Pente- 


costalism, both in a local and in a national context, will be analysed in ~ 


some depth. Finally, some of the links between West Indian religiosity 
and political mobilization will be summarized and commented upon. 


I 


The majority of studies of West Indians in Britain have remarked upon 
the fact that Caribbean migrants tend not to form, join or become 
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deeply committed to formal associations.? Only in one area of social 
life is there an exception to this general pattern. That is religious 
worship, where the levels of membership, participation and commit- 
ment are high. This is especially the case in the West Indies but, with 
one of two important modifications, the overall Caribbean pattern has 
been at least partly transplanted to the British setting. The following 
figures—drawn from a series of depth-interviews with West Indians in 
Easton*—provide a comparison between patterns of religious associa- 
tion in home island and ‘host’ society. 


TABLE I Religious affiliations of West Indian informants 


Caribbean Britain (Easton) 
Denomination|Sect® Male Female Total % Male Female Total % 
Anglican 27 3I 58 (547) 16 23 39 (36-1) 
Methodist 6 6 12 (11'383) 38 2 5 ( 46) 
Seventh Day Adventist 8 6 14 (132) 3 4 7 ( 65) 
Pentecostal 2 6 8( 75) 3 13 16 (14:9) 
Roman Catholic 3 3 6(57) 0 1 1 ( 0-9) 
Baptist 2 2 4 ( 3°8) I I 2 ( 1'9) 
Other 3 I 4(3°8) o I 1 ( 0-9) 
No affiliation I I 2( 31g) 26 12 38 (35:2) 
n=108 n=108 





TABLE 11 Rates of attendance at religious gatherings 





Caribbean Britain (Easton) 
Male Female Total % Male Female Total % 
week 3I 32 63 (594) 9 14 23 (32-9), 
—at least once a 
month 16 22 38 (358) 6 20 26 (37°1) 
—less than once a 
month 5 2 7(66) 40 19 59 (54°6) 


n=108 n=108 





The above tables demonstrate that religious commitment, both in 
terms of membership and attendance rates, was extremely high among 
our sample prior to migration. These findings lend support to the view 
that religion plays an important role in Caribbean social life.* 

In the British context the migration process has, not unexpectedly, 
transformed certain aspects of West Indian social organization— 
including the nature of religious participation, the most important 
trend (with the exception of Pentecostal worship) being a drop in 
membership and attendance rates. As one can see from the above 
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figures, 106 informants (98 per cent) reported some form of religious 
affiliation in the Caribbean compared with the 70 (65 per cent) in 
Easton. The figures on rates of church attendance are even more 
revealing. Whereas fewer than 5 per cent of the sample claimed to have 
attended a religious gathering less than once a month in their home island 
—-the corresponding figure had risen to 55 per cent in Britain. Thus, 
consequent upon migration, a marked fall in both church membership 
and rates of attendance at religious gatherings had occurred. Therefore, 
the patterns of worship discernible among West Indians in Easton are 
consistent with those noted by other studies of West Indian settlement 
elsewhere in Britain.’ 

Religious participation is such a widely accepted form of activity in 
the Caribbean that it was to be expected that most West Indian 
migrants would, on arrival in Britain, seek to join a church in their new 
area of settlement. However, many West Indians have met with mixed 
receptions in British churches ranging from condescending acceptance 
to outright rejection.’ Furthermore, even if West Indians did not meet 
or overcome these affronts they often left local congregations because of 
what appeared to them to be dull and lifeless forms of worship. In the 
Caribbean, religious services, including many within the major 
denominations, tend to be more spontaneous and lively than their 
counterparts in the ‘host’ society. 

There was no consistent pattern of acceptance or avoidance among 
the different denominations® in and around the inner-city twilight 
zone in Easton where most black migrants lived. In some churches 
small numbers of West Indians, noticeably better off than many of 
their fellows, were accepted within their respective congregations. 
These migrants were middle or upwardly mobile working-class and this 
factor presumably compensated for their colour. In other local churches 
the attitude of the minister towards the migrants was very influential. 
The policies of local clergy ranged from direct encouragement of 
black parishioners, in some cases even at the expense of white 
membership, to ambivalence or mild antipathy. 

One further contributory factor relating to a decline in religious 
membership and attendance concerns prevailing secular habits among 
the local white population. Many West Indians, particularly younger, 
second generation ‘migrants’, have been influenced by the irreligious 
mores of their white peers. This process has been reinforced by a lessen- 
ing of forms of social control within West Indian settlements in Britain. 
The social prescriptions surrounding religious worship in the Caribbean 
are easily loosened in the metropolitan context. Hence, any moves 
towards secularization among West Indians must be attributed to an 
amalgam of past and present influences—the transformation of 
historical ties and contemporary migrant constraints. 

The consistent exception to the rule is sectarian worship among 
West Indians in Britain. This applies most dramatically to exclusively 
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black Pentecostal movements—which will be discussed in some detail 
below—but also to ‘indigenous’ sects such as Seventh Day Adventists 
and Jehovah’s Witnesses. Both of these religious organizations were 
represented in the inner-city area and had several West Indian 
members. Attendance at the meetings of these groups is small compared 
with the major denominations, but it was noticeable that the proportion 
of West Indians in their ‘congregations’ is considerably higher than in 
most of the Anglican churches in the locality.1° The Seventh Day 
Adventists, for example, had a large number of Antiguan members. 
Adventism is particularly strong in Antigua and hence it was not 
surprising to find that the sizeable Antiguan population in Easton was 
well represented in the local Adventist branch. The Jehovah’s Witnesses 
also had several West Indian members, most of them from Jamaica 
and Montserrat. + 

Unlike the major denominations, these sects did not experience a 
significant loss of white members when West Indians joined them. This 
is primarily due to the fact that sectarian forms of worship are perceived 
as separatist, fringe activities within the host community. Thus, white 
members of the sects in Easton may not have perceived the admission of 
West Indians to their organizations as endangering either their status 
or their ‘respectability’. Furthermore, both the Adventists’ and the 
Witnesses’ open proselytism would tend to assist the entry of migrants 
into their organizations./* Their more informal types of worship would 
also be more attractive to many West Indians (than forms of worship 
in more traditional churches) and this would have further encouraged a 
higher West Indian membership. 


II 


Despite the importance of West Indian membership in the above sects, 
previous researchers have been most concerned with exclusively black 
(that is to say, West Indian) Pentecostal churches in Britain. There were 
two churches of this type in Easton at the time of the present research. 
One, the ‘New Testament Church of God’, was a local branch of a 
church which has grown throughout the West Indian population in 
Britain.1* The other, the ‘Evangelical’ church, was a branch of West 
Indian Pentecostalism which was expanding in the Midlands. 

The reasons for the establishment and growth of black Pentecostalism 
in Britain have been the subject of some debate. Most writers agree that 
these churches provide certain supportive functions for their West 
Indian followers who commonly occupy positions of social deprivation 
in the host society and in the Caribbean. Thus, in the West Indies these 
forms of worship are exclusive to the proletariat and the peasantry, 
although it has been shown that the middle and upper classes may 
secretly subscribe to some of the magical beliefs contained in sectarian 
and cultist worship.*4 
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The vast majority of West Indians in Britain are from the working 
classes in the Caribbean and hence it has been argued that the estab- 
lishment and growth of Pentecostalism among West Indian settlements 
in Britain is not unexpected. Malcolm Calley, 1° for example, views the 
growth of black Pentecostalism as a reflection of the large numbers of 
lower class Jamaicans in Britain. He suggests that this growth reflects 
a need felt by many lower class West Indians in Britain to practice 
forms of worship which guard against the harshness of their lives in the 
host society. Moreover, as Kiev has argued,?® Pentecostalist beliefs can 
have a cathartic, psychotherapeutic effect on those who adhere to 
them. Pentecostal worship, that is to say, by providing forms of spiritual 
release, can compensate for the deprivations of worldly existence. 

The growth of black Pentecostalism can also be in part explained by 
the fact that entry to these churches only depends on the acceptance of 
the doctrines preached within them and the adoption of a life style 
which is shaped by the latter. The format of Pentecostalist meetings 
does not require high levels of literacy or verbal facility from partici- 
pants. Similarly, membership does not depend upon the class, status 
and colour prescriptions which tend to restrict entry to the major 
denominations both in Britain and the Caribbean. All these factors 
tend to encourage attendance from lower class West Indians. A further 
reason for the high memberships and rates of attendance in black 
Pentecostalist churches applies to religious participation among West 
Indians generally. Religious worship provides many West Indians with 
an opportunity to enjoy themselves, to become the centre of attention, 
to dress in their best clothes and communally take part in an activity 
which can include the whole family. 

According to Clifford Hill, the growth of black Pentecostalism in 
Britain has to be explained largely in terms of factors inherent in the 
host society. It is not, in his view, a simple extension of religious 
practices from the West Indies but a response to ‘deprivation’ and 
‘racialism’. As he puts it: 


Deprivation has the effect of driving together in social solidarity, 
members of the pariah group (that is to say West Indians in Britain). 
Thus the rapid rise in membership of immigrant organized religious 
sects may well be a response to the experience of social deprivation ... 
a rise in congregations is equated with a rise of racialism.1? 


Hill points out that the composition of Pentecostal congregations in 
Britain is ‘different from that of their counterparts in Jamaica. There 
are, he argues, proportionately higher numbers of men and better-off 
West Indians in the British congregations, whereas, in the Caribbean, 
the membership of these churches is almost exclusively lower-class and 
female. He counters the argument that women still predominate in 
these churches in Britain and that, therefore, the growth in Pente- 
costalism can be seen as an extension of Caribbean norms,}8 by pointing 
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’ out that, proportionately, women made their biggest contribution to 


total migrant numbers in the early years of West Indian migration to 
Britain. The rapid rise in black Pentecostalism, however, has occurred 
in the last few years when male migrants have been proportionately 
more significant. Thus it is argued, if the proportion of women in the 
migrant population is an important cause of the rise in Pente- 
costalism, this rise would have occurred much earlier than in fact it 
did. Hill explains the rise in male membership in these churches by 
arguing that West Indian men suffer from a ‘greater sense of status loss 
in Britain than West Indian women. This loss of status forces them into 
Pentecostalism which is the only religious outlet in Britain which offers 
them support against status deprivation and discrimination. 

This debate has prompted requests for a more detailed examination 
of the internal structure of black Pentecostal sects so that some of the 
arguments regarding their establishment and growth in Britain can be 
resolved. !? For example, what is the island and class composition of the 
Pentecostal congregations in Britain? Do they, in fact, draw their 
memberships from predominantly lower-class, female Jamaicans, 
which would support Calley’s argument, or do they show a widening of 
island, class and sex affiliations which may point towards greater 
validity for Hill’s thesis? The present study does not purport to present 
definitive answers to these questions. Nevertheless, the following’ 
appraisal of black Pentecostal churches in Easton does contribute to the 
debate, lending support to some earlier interpretations whilst, at the 
same time, detracting from others. 

Both of the black Pentecostal churches in Easton were established in 
the late 1960s. The New Testament church was formed in 1969, whilst 
the Evangelical church was established in the following year. The 
establishment of both churches coincided with the settlement of larger 
numbers of West Indians in Easton, most of whom resided in the inner- 
city area. However, it should be pointed out that at least 6,000 West 
Indians lived in Easton prior to the mid-sixties, Thus, it could be 
argued that sufficient numbers of West Indians were present from the 
early 1950s to support the establishment of a Pentecostal church in the 
area. The recency of the formation of these churches in Easton could 
lend weight to Hill’s argument which stresses the importance of what 
he takes to be the rise in ‘radicalism’ in Britain in the late 1960s in 
explaining the establishment and growth of black Pentecostalism in the 
host society. 

It was difficult to ascertain the island composition of the Pentecostal 
congregations because records had not been kept since their inception 
either of total memberships or of island affiliations. However, by 
questioning many members and past and present ministers of both 
churches, a rough indication of the numbers and composition of their 
respective congregations could be established. Meetings in the first 
year of formation in both churches averaged an attendance of between 
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twenty and thirty members. These figures had grown steadily until, at > 


the present time, attendances were consistently averaging between sixty 
and seventy members. 

In contrast to many other West Indian settlements in Britain, 
Easton is interesting because it contains a variety of West Indian 
communities representing several island societies in the Caribbean. The 
Jamaican community, whilst significant, does not form an over- 
whelmingly large proportion of the total number of West Indians in the 
area. The Antiguans are the largest group, but there are many other 
islands with sizeable numbers in the city. The island composition of the 
local West Indian settlement in Easton is crucial to those arguments 
which attribute a growth in Pentecostalism to the presence of substan- 
tial Jamaican communities in Britain, The late establishment of the 
Pentecostal churches in Easton somewhat detracts from the latter 
argument. The pattern of West Indian settlement in the city clearly 
shows that on the contrary the Jamaicans were among the earliest 
migrants to settle in the area. The Pentecostal churches were formed at 
the time when much larger numbers of West Indians from other islands 
were settling in the city. If the establishment and growth of these 
churches is to be explained solely by the presence of Jamaicans, the 
evidence from Easton would appear to indicate otherwise. Pentecostal- 
ism should have been established much earlier, when the Jamaicans 
were the largest West Indian community in the city. Furthermore, 
Pentecostal membership would not continue to rise after the arrival of 
other island groupings, particularly when this arrival was not in any 
way paralleled by a continued expansion of the Jamaican community. 

However, to redress the balance, it must be pointed out that both 
congregations had a decidedly higher proportion of Jamaicans than 
would be expected from the proportion of the latter within the total 
number of West Indians in the area. Whilst exact figures were un- 
available, the proportion of Jamaicans attending services in both 
Pentecostal churches in Easton was estimated at not less than one-third 
and, on many occasions, more than half of the total membership 
present.*1 These figures show that the Jamaicans formed a significantly 
higher proportion of both congregations, despite the size of the Jamaican 
community in relation to other West Indian groupings in the city. The 
evidence from this study appears to lend support to both Calley and 
Hill, who put forward alternative explanations for the establishment 
and growth of black Pentecostal churches. However, it can be suggested 
that both local and national contingencies should be considered when 
examining these questions. If this perspective is adopted, it is possible to 
equate the initial establishment of black Pentecostal churches in 
Easton with the expansion of this type of religious organization at a 
national level in Britain, a process which is heavily influenced by the 
substantial numbers of Jamaicans in the host society. 

When examining the later growth of Pentecostal churches in Easton, 
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the increasing numbers of West Indians from islands other than 
Jamaica who are joining these congregations must be accounted for. 
Nevertheless, the Jamaican community still provides the largest 
proportion of ‘saints’ in the city because of the predominance of this 
type of worship within this island society in the Caribbean. Thus, the 
pattern of establishment and growth of black Pentecostalism in Easton 
would appear to reconcile the opposing thesis of Hill and Calley. If 
both local and national contingencies are considered their alternative 
explanations are not necessarily incompatible. 

It was difficult to observe whether the majority of ‘saints’ in Easton 
were drawn from the poorer sections of the West Indian communities 
in the city. It was noticeable that none of the middle or upwardly 
mobile working-class West Indians in the sample, who were active in 
non-religious formal associations, were ‘saints’. Similarly, none of the 
sample who had intermediate or professional occupations claimed 
membership of Pentecostal churches. A questioning of ‘saints’ and local 
Pentecostal ministers substantiated the fact that very few ‘better-off’ 
West Indians regularly attended meetings. Nevertheless, those inform- 
ants (sixteen in all) who were ‘saints’ were not significantly different 
from the majority of West Indians in Easton. They were mostly skilled 
and semi-skilled manual workers who lived in or adjacent to the main 
concentration of black migrants in the city. It should be noted that the 
number of unskilled West Indians in Easton is comparatively low* and 
that, similarly, the nature of West Indian migration has necessarily 
altered the composition of black Pentecostal churches in Britain. 

Previous research indicates that the majority of West Indian 
migrants in this country are drawn from those sections of the Caribbean 
population who, in the West Indies, do not usually participate in 
sectarian and cultist forms of worship. The rural peasantry are not well 
represented in many West Indian communities in Britain, including 
Easton. It is to be expected that black churches in Britain will reflect 
these features of the migrant population. It would appear that the 
lower stratum of West Indians in Britain does provide the largest 
proportion of ‘saints’ in the host society. Therefore, although ‘saints’ in 
Britain are of relatively higher status than would be probable in the 
Caribbean, they still occupy the lowest positions within their respective 
communities in the host society. 

There is also some consistency between the social background of 
‘saints’ in Britain and the Caribbean in terms of sex. Women form the 
highest proportion of black Pentecostal congregations both in Britain 
and the West Indies. Within the sample in Easton, thirteen of the six- 
teen respondents who claimed to be ‘saints’ were women. On those 
occasions when Pentecostal meetings were attended, the predominance 
of females in the congregations was marked. Members of both Pente- 
costal churches in Lowdale confirmed that this was a consistent pattern 
and that comparatively few West Indian men attended their meetings. 
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Calley, too, shows that West Indian women predominate in 
Pentecostal meetings but he also argues that the proportion of West 
Indian men in these congregations has increased. This rise in male 
membership is attributed to the fact that West Indian men suffer from 
a greater sense of status loss than West Indian women in the host 
society. Implicit in his argument is the assumption that West Indians 
in Britain measure their status solely in relation to members of the host 
society. Thus, Calley states: 


Membership in a sect.compensates the individual for the inferior 
status assigned to him in society. West Indian piety is fixed on the 
next world.2@ 


Similarly, the life styles which are governed by Pentecostal beliefs are 
also looked at in relation to the attitudes of the white community. 
Hence, Calley again points out: 


Because the sects take up a great deal of their members’ time and 
specifically forbid their taking part in the ‘affairs of the world’, 
members are prevented from participating in English social life... 
the insistence of the sects on members leading a clean life, and on 
their being legally married and faithful to their spouses, might be 
expected to engender respect for them in the white community and 
so assist assimilation. However, they are not visible to the white 
community.** [Emphasis added.] 


The interpretations which white members of the host community 
attach to forms of West Indian religious association are a most signifi- 
cant area for further research. However, it is equally important to 
consider the attitudes which West Indians, who do not conform to 
these forms of religion, have towards other West Indians who are 
‘saints’. This is particularly crucial in the area of status evaluation and 
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the formation of status groups within West Indian communities such as ~ 


that in Easton. For example, some ‘saints’ may find that the status that 
is accorded to them within a Pentecostal congregation will be higher 
than that accorded to them by members of the host community.?& 
This is extremely likely because skin colour will not be socially dis- 
advantageous in black churches, but it will certainly be so as far as the 
majority of local whites are concerned. The ‘saints’ are also labelled as 
‘lower class’ and accorded low status by many other West Indians who 
are not Pentecostalists. Thus, it would appear that membership of a 
black Pentecostal church can be socially disadvantageous for ‘saints’ in 
relation to their position within the West Indian population as well as 
in the wider host community. This is because the life styles and beliefs 
of ‘saints’ are unacceptable to many West Indians. The latter often 
made disparaging remarks about the ‘saints’ in Easton. Indeed, many 
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West Indians criticized the black churches and their members in + 


Easton for much the same reasons as did the local white population. 
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The following comments from West Indians are typical. A Barbudan 
railway porter, for example, commented: 


These hot gospellers give us a bad name. You walk up Adelaide 
Street and the singing and shouting comes right down the street. No 
wonder we are seen as peculiar by some people. 


A member of a local Jamaican association said that: 


Anyone has a right to have their own religion but these people 
don’t contribute to the community. They are told you can’t do this 
and that and they just go back to their homes and rest easy in their 
beliefs without coming out to us. 


These comments demonstrate that black Pentecostalism is also 
viewed with suspicion and possible hostility by many West Indians and 
not only by local whites. Therefore, ‘saints’ may find that their religious 
affiliations do act as a supportive agency against the hardships of 
everyday life in the host society but it also isolates them from large 
numbers of fellow ‘migrants’. Pentecostal doctrines do not only inhibit 
participation in ‘English social life’. They also tend to isolate the ‘saints’ 
from the forms of recreation established by fellow West Indians. The 
abstemiousness of the life styles of the ‘saints’ may inspire respect from 
some West Indians but others view it as a form of ‘stand-offishness’ or 
priggishness. 

The life styles connected with black Pentecostalism can command 
respect from members of West Indian groupings and the host com- 
munity by, for example, the encouragement of legal marriage and 
‘clean living’. But the adoption of Pentecostal beliefs also involves 
separatism and isolation from other groups in Easton. Thus, the 
‘respectability’ of certain actions of the ‘saints’ may not be directly 
visible to those individuals who are not black Pentecostal members. 
Non-West Indian groups in the city, moreover, have little or no direct 
knowledge of the ‘saints’ beliefs or life styles. The West Indian com- 
munities may be in a similar position, any knowledge often being based 
upon gossip rather than direct observation. Only the ‘saints’ themselves 
are direct observers of their form of worship but certain forms of display 
which precede and follow Pentecostal meetings are observable to out- 
siders, whilst, at the same time, the content of much of the ceremony 
within meetings is audible to a much wider audience. 

Any person who strolls through Easton when Pentecostal meetings 
are taking place may form distinct negative impressions from the loud 
music and shoutings which emanate from these ‘churches’. The loudness 
and brashness of their services gives no indication of the extreme 
sobriety of the beliefs which are being expressed. Similarly, the sight 
of many ‘saints’ in bright.clothes may also be viewed as an unsober 
expression of religious ‘beliefs. These displays may be perceived as 
highly deviant forms of behaviour by both whites and other West 
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Indians because they appear to contradict their expectations of what 
should consitute religious participation. White members of the host 
community may express fear or hostility because of the sight of sizeable 
numbers of West Indians forming a coherent, highly visible group. 
Black Pentecostal worship is one of the very few occasions which 
presents West Indians in this way. Members of the host community 
tend to base their criticisms of this form of worship on its cultural 
strangeness. Other West Indians who criticize the ‘saints’ also centre on 
its deviant character when compared with more traditional forms of 
worship which they subscribe to but they also perceive that the deviant 
actions of a specific group of West Indians could be transformed into 
general labels which are ascribed to all West Indians or ‘coloured 
people’ by other groups in the city. Therefore, many West Indians 
criticised the ‘saints’ because they not only stood apart from the rest 
of the West Indian population in Easton but also threatened to disrupt 
black and white relations in the city through their separatist and 
‘deviant’ or ‘strange’ activities. Paradoxically, the retreatism of the 
‘saints’ intruded into the life situations of other West Indians and this 
was widely resented by the latter, a phenomenon which, as it will be 
shown, has important repercussions for other forms of association, 
notably political organization. 


Til 


Having analysed certain forms of religious membership and participa- 
tion among West Indians in Easton, the links between religious and other 
forms of associational activity can now be briefly examined. The wider 
implications of Black Pentecostalism and its recent growth in Britain are 
an obvious starting-point. Calley has suggested that West Indian sects: 


impede assimilation because they are almost exclusively West 
Indian in membership... they emphasize a solidarity based on a 
manner of worship which is typical of some of the larger West Indian 
islands but appears exotic to the English,#¢ 


We have argued that Pentecostalist beliefs and the temperate life styles 
which stem from them, could be acceptable to many members of the 
host society and hence might assist ‘assimilation’. However, it has 
also been demonstrated that the performance of Pentecostal forms of 
worship partly negates the acceptability of the values inculcated in this 
form of worship. This leads the ‘saints’ to: 


retreat into a self-imposed ghetto [which] may be the only psycho- 

logical defence against the unbearable pain of the abrasions of hostile 

social contacts, but is dangerously easy for this self-defensiveness to 
` merge into a state that is close to paranoia. .. „37 


Therefore, despite the solidaristic nature of these forms of religious 
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‘association and the apparent acceptability to the host society of the 


values expressed within them, the separatist nature of black Pente- 
costalism inhibits accommodation. In addition, because the ‘saints’ 
are isolated from many other West Indians, black Pentecostalism also 
inhibits group solidarity at a-wider level among West Indians in Easton. 
The Pentecostal sects separate themselves from those West Indians who 
do not subscribe to the puritanical life styles which are requested or 
enforced by sectarian allegiance. Thus, separate attendance of tradi- 
tional and sectarian forms of religious association tends to fragment the 
West Indian settlement because both forms of worship portray a form 
of ‘respectability’ which precludes others who do not adhere to such 
standards. The first type of respectability, which is largely found in the 
traditional forms of worship like Anglicanism, can be called status 
respectability for it uses church attendance as a criterion for status 
reinforcement. The second type, broadly equated with sectarian forms 
of worship, is more aptly termed doctrinal respectability because it uses the 
values inculcated in the member to reinforce sectarian positions. Both 
these forms of respectability are separatist because they reinforce in- 
group/out-group distinctions among West Indians. 

Those West Indians, who for a variety of reasons, may feel the 
structures of life in Britain rather more than some of their peers will 
perhaps seek solace in sectarian forms of religion which provide a set 
of beliefs and a regularised life style. Adherents to the value of status 
respectability are concerned with the present world and their status in it 
vis-à-vis other West Indians and the host society. Adherents to the value 
of doctrinal respectability, however, have shifted their emphasis towards a 
retreat from the present world and are seemingly quite prepared to 
weigh the benefits of this retreat against their isolation from the host 
community and many other West Indians. 

The separatism of sectarian forms of worship and the fragmentary 
nature of West Indian traditional religious participation may be only 
transitory. Both sectarian and traditional forms could encourage other 
forms of communal association among West Indians in Easton. It has 
been argued, for example, that the lines of religious conflict within 
West Indian communities are much more subtle and less intrusive 
than those which separate Asian migrants in Britain. Banton, for 
example, has suggested that: 


The West Indian groups differ from the Asians in that they do not 
show the same mixture of political, religious, economic, kinship and 
other ties. They do not, as a rule have to bother so much about 
maintaining a good reputation with relatives and former neighbours 
in their district of origin, or among their fellows in Britain. They are 
more ready to keep separate different kinds of relationship as the 
English do. Thus, they lack the multi-purpose associations based on 
origin which have helped the first-generation Asian migrants.* 
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The central point concerning the contrast between Asian multiple and 
West Indian single stranded relationships is well taken. Within the 
Asian communities in Easton, the temple, mosque and gurdwara act as 
community centres as well as specialized religious institutions. These 
places of worship are multi-functional and they can be used for political 
meetings and so forth. Religious affiliations do factionalize Indian and 
Pakistani communities but they also provide a basis for solidaristic 
group formation.® 

Unlike West Indian groupings, Asian communities are held together 
by a set of multiple obligations which cut across kinship, religious, 
economic and political relationships. Hence, religious affiliations are not 
perceived as separatist and individualistic forms of social participation. 
Religion and kinship ties commonly provide the basis for financial 
co-operation, for example group house purchase, or they can encourage 
the formation of political associations. At present, there is little evidence 
to suggest that the religious associations formed by West Indians are 
similarly multi-functional for their communities. As Banton suggests, 
West Indians tend to treat religious membership and attendance as a 
social activity which does not necessarily cross-cut kinship ties or 
economic and political relationships within West Indian communities. 3 
This would certainly apply to the majority of West Indians in Easton 
who are members of major denominations in the city. However, black 
Pentecostalism may be an exception, for this form of worship does 
embrace the whole life style of its followers. But, compared with Asian 
religious affiliations, black Pentecostalism is still a minority form of 
worship which at present affects only a limited number of West Indians 
in the city.84 The Asian communities in Easton are dominated by 
major religions which affect the lives of the majority of Indians and 
Pakistanis. The Hindu, Sikh and Moslem religions which embrace the 
multifunctional relationships referred to previously, are majority forms 
of worship. Consequently, they provide a solidaristic basis for large, 
coherent social groups in contrast with the small, fringe associations 
which are the norm among the West Indian communities in the 
locality. 

Nevertheless, it would appear that religious membership and 
participation among West Indians may have important repercussions 
for other forms of associational activity. This applies to both traditional 
and sectarian forms of worship. The experience gained by West 
Indians in occupying official positions within religious associations 
could provide the knowledge and, more importantly, the confidence, for 
participation and leadership in other forms of activism.** This has 
been demonstrated in Easton where one or two West Indians who were 
members of local church councils later became committee members of 
a housing project in the locality. Similarly, as one of the few forms of 
West Indian association which is not purely recreational, religious 
associations provide a formal context where West Indians from different 
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' _„Jslands and differing class and statùs positions can meet and exchange 
“ideas. Church membership may perform a useful function in promoting 
„group solidarity in this sense. 

Individual ministers and congregations in their respective churches 
will be a crucial factor in this respect. Some ministers in Easton openly 
encouraged West Indians to take an active part in the organization of 
their parish—for example in the running of youth clubs and welfare 
agencies connected with the church. These activities provided some 
links with associations outside of strictly religious affiliations. However, 
it should be remembered that such a level of West Indian participation 
within a traditional, indigenous church in Easton was exceptional. At 
present, the policy of the major denominations depends on the attitude 
of particular ministers and their congregations and many are apathetic 
if not hostile towards the issue of the integration of the West Indians in 
their parishes. 

It has been argued, quite forcibly, that most churches and their 
members merely reflect liberal patronage or rejection in their attitudes 
to local black populations.*# Gus John sees the major denominations in 
. i Britain as being too benign in their attitudes towards the social depriva- 

tions which many of their parishioners, especially black people, 
- encounter in their daily lives. John calls for the churches to speak out 

against forms of oppression, racial or otherwise, and goes on to suggest 
that churches should ‘fertilize the seeds of discontent’ among West 

Indian adolescents instead of merely promoting ‘moderate’ sports and 

youth clubs. He points out that the church is in a unique position of 

being able to offer ample premises and financial aid to local self-help 
groups. The church, he says, could encourage a ‘theology of revolution’. 

However admirable these suggestions might be, they appear little 
. more than Utopian at present since John misses the vital point; namely, 

that it is likely that many West Indian church members would reject 

œ this ‘radical expression’ by the church. 
The majority of West Indians who are members of the major 
" denominations in Easton stem from the upwardly mobile working class 
in the local West Indian communities. The latter are more conscious 
than most West Indians of their status and the ‘respectability’ upon 
which it rests. It is likely that if traditional church members do enter 
other forms of association, particularly those of a political nature, they 
will adopt ‘moderate’ rather than ‘radical’ forms of action and belief. 
Hence, it is likely that reformist rather than revolutionary movements 
will originate from religious affiliation to the major denominations in 
Britain. However, traditional church participation, by possibly 
promoting West Indian activism in reformist associations, may lead to 
more radical alternatives. Perhaps éven a ‘theology of revolution’ will 
be created in the future. In addition, sectarian forms of religious 
+ association, for example, black Pentecostalism, may take on a mil- 
lenarian character in which religious fervour may be transformed into 
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political activism. This last prediction is particularly pertinent if race 
relations in Britain is in any way comparable to the United States or the 
Carribbean or whether future changes in the host society may make it 
30. 34 

At present, black Pentecostalism in Britain is not directly linked with 
black power groupings. At least this was the case in Easton. Indeed, all 
forms of religious affiliation among West Indians in the city were 
firmly separated from any thoughts of ‘black power’.35 Radical 
activists were seen as highly disreputable by church and sectarian 
worshippers alike. Much of this antipathy is based upon inter- 
generational conflicts which pervade West Indian communities. ' 
Religious association is predominantly a first generation phenomenon 
as opposed to the almost exclusively second generation radical political 
movement. Consequently, in order for religious activism to be trans- 
formed into political action among West Indians, particularly through 
any connection with ‘black power’, numerous residual conflicts within 
West Indian communities in the city will have to be resolved. At 
present, it is rather difficult to envisage the puritanical Pentecostalist 
making the leap into the youthful counter-culture which is embedded : 
in the black power ethos! 

The present study indicates that, at the moment, religiosity as an ~ 
expression of discontent is being voiced within separate enclaves 
within the West Indian population in Easton. Patterns of religious 
affiliation (among West Indians) reveal that forms of worship represent 
important, albeit subtle, internal divisions within and between West 
Indian communities. Such affiliations, that is to say, reinforce status 
distinctions in Britain in similar ways to those which underpin class 
divisions in the Caribbean. In short, differences in life style centred on, 
for example, family, religious and political association which broadly 
differentiate middle- from lower-class positions in the Caribbean*é 
now appear to illustrate upper- and lower-status positions within a ~ 
common West Indian working-class base in Britain. Thus, ‘traditional!’ 
forms of worship (in Britain) largely remain the prerogative of up-^ 
wardly mobile West Indians who are still concerned with trying to 
establish a foothold within the limits set by the host society. Individual- 
istic ambitions commonly outweigh the dangers of political expression 
for this group. Even in those cases where religious leadership acts as a 
springboard for politicization, this frequently leads to a reformist 
stance which many would argue is unlikely to provide fundamental , 
changes in the West Indian life situation in Britain. 

Pentecostal worship, irrespective of the background ofits adherents in 
Britain, frequently evokes negative symbols emanating from Caribbean 
expectations and host community ignorance and/or hostility. Hence, 
religious separatism is reinforced by low status opprobrium. Even where 
Pentecostal exclusivity leads some members to move towards more 4 
secular political movements, this often takes on a militant-radical 
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„Stance which, somewhat ironically, is perceived by many West Indians 
and host community members alike, as similarly isolationist. One form 
cof separatism, therefore, has merely been exchanged for another. 
Thus, religious expression within the West Indian settlement in 
Easton acts as a very subtle form of divisiveness—which in tandem 
with other facets of social organization—reduces the possibility of a 
broadly based communal platform for political mobilisation. Ulti- 
mately, much will depend upon the climate of racial or ethnic relations 
in Britain and how West Indians in general will interpret their situation. 
ë At present, at least within the Easton context, there is little evidence to . 
suggest that religiosity is simply an opiate or inspiration for political 
expression. Indeed, the complexities of the tensions between these 
polarities, one might argue, are reason enough for some degree of 


pessimism. 
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Styles of thought: science, romanticism 
and modernization 


ABSTRAQT 


The revival of romanticism and anti-science in the last decade 
provides a point of departure for an attempt to extend the traditional 
concerns of the sociology of knowledge to account for partisan support 
for and opposition to particular styles of thought. After first develop- 
ing a typology of styles as a basis for analysis, it is argued that the 
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case for some kind of natural affinity between a style of thought and a: » 


particular valued end (such as between romanticism and liberation) 


is not conclusive. Rather, it is necessary to explore the elective affinity ~ 


between styles and the basic intentions of carrier groups in particular 
historical circumstances. The rise of romanticism ininter-war Germany 
is taken as a case study to illustrate the thesis that, though there is an 
affinity between romanticism and opposition to industrialization and 
modernization, partisan support for romanticism can be harnessed to 
the promotion of a variety of alternative and competing values, 
including order as well as freedom. 


The traditional concern of the sociology of knowledge is with the social 


bases of a variety of mental products, extending from earlier attempts ~~” 


to account for beliefs in magic and religion to the more recent interest 
in the ways in which every day knowledge and understanding are` 
constructed. Informing such studies there is an equally wide variety of 
theoretical and conceptual models. Durkheim, for example, was 
especially fascinated with the way in which thoughts and beliefs can 
be understood as symbolic expressions of some underlying reality 
rooted in experiences of social life.1 By contrast, Marx emphasized the 
ideological nature of beliefs as expressions of underlying interests. But 
what such perspectives generally fail to do, and what is central to this 
analysis, is to explain and account for the strength of partisan support 
for or opposition to particular ways of knowing and understanding the 
world. We need to explain not simply the way in which, for example, 
modern science has emerged. We need also to understand why in a 
world in which various modes of understanding exist, there can be + 
passionate opposition to science as a form of knowledge (and not 
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simply for its uses and abuses), and equally passionate and partisan 
opposition to non-scientific (arts) modes of understanding.® 

What is crucial here is clearly not the substantive content of beliefs 
“ about, for example, the causes of crop failure, or rising crime rates. It 
is the style? or mode of thought which is the object of partisanship. The 
metaphor of style, and the distinction between style and content,‘ may 
perhaps be most easily understood by examples from the arts. Thus, the 
style of a painting may be recognized as impressionist, whether the 
content is people or places, ships or landscapes. 5 A Van Gogh or a 


F Turner is distinguished by its style, not its content. Style is recognized 
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by structure and technique. It is a formal property through which 
meanings are expressed.® If it is maintained that science strives for 
objective knowledge, we are saying something about the typical form in 
which scientific propositions are expressed independently of the subject 
matter. 


ORITERIA FOR DIFFERENTIATION 


+ Asa first step in the analysis, therefore, there is need for a more deve- 


loped conceptualization of styles of thought. Much of the discussion is 
content to use fairly general descriptive terms such as romanticism as 
short-hand expressions for a style of thought which is contrasted usually 
with science, or more specifically, with reductionist science.” Previous 
attempts to derive a satisfactory classification of the variety of styles of 
thought to be found in human societies point to the difficulty of the 
task. The approach adopted in this analysis is less ambitious. It is an 
attempt to derive an ideal-typical construct from an impressionist study 
of a large body of literature which includes expressions of dissatisfaction 
with modern consciousness, together with examples of partisan support 
for science and opposition to arts. By concentrating on a more limited 
range of contemporary and historical material, it is hoped to arrive at an 
analytical framework, which, while it may not be exhaustive, may serve 
as a heuristic device for further analyses. The model to be described 
therefore has evolved from the consecutive reading of a variety of 
source material. It is from this that two major dimensions have 
emerged. 


The objective-subjective dimension 


„ One dimension stands out boldly in the literature. The attack on 


` science in the counter-culture and on positivism within academic 


sociology, both, in various ways, challenged the notion of an objective 
reality existing externally to human consciousness, which it is the task 
of knowledge to discover and reflect. The problem of the relation be- 
tween subjective experience and objective knowledge has of course been 


D a perennial problem for philosophy; exemplified particularly in the 


phenomenological argument that we can never know whatever reality 
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lies behind our subjective experiences of the external world. But to 4 
become involved in this debate is to become caught up in a philo- ~ i 
sophical dispute. The sociological problem rather is to account for 
different practices in constructing knowledge: why some emphasize the 
reality of external objective knowledge and why some emphasize the 
subjectivity of knowledge. 1° 

` The polarity between objectivity and subjectivity can be illustrated 
by the romanticist! critique of reductionist science. Science is con- 
cerned with discovering the measurable properties of the objects of its 
study. Its advances have been made possible by developing measuring _ ^ 
instruments to discover phenomena such as electro-magnetic radiation, jas 
which are not necessarily available to the senses. A characteristic of 
science is the mediation of measuring instruments between the per- 
ceiving subject and the external world which can only be apprehended + 
indirectly. It is not the colour red which is of interest to the scientist: it 

is wave radiations ofa particular length. The romantic critique therefore 

is to argue that what is the human experience of the colour of a rose or 
sunset is not available to the scientific mode of understanding. This 
knows only secondary, not primary qualities: other kinds of knowledge . .. 
which are accessible only to direct subjective experience are closed-off. 
Science knows the world only at second-hand. By contrast, the romantic » 
mode emphasizes the importance of immediate experience as the basis 

of understanding. 

Atomistic-holistic dimension 

The second dimension draws on the distinction between those explana- ` 
tions which seek the key to understanding complex wholes in the 
characteristics of the parts from which they are constructed and those 
which adopt a holistic approach.!3 The former is what most distin- 
guishes reductionist science—the search for the key to the universe in the 
properties of the fundamental particles from which matter is construc- ~ 
ted, or the clue to the nature of life and the behaviour of organisms by 
discovering the properties of the fundamental particles from which ` 
living organisms are constructed (e.g. the macro-molecules of the DNA 
code). The critics of reductionism argue by contrast that the whole is 
greater than the sum of its parts, and that there are emergent properties 
of systems. The inadequacy of the atomistic approach, it is claimed, 
derives from the fact that, by focusing on the parts, it loses information 
about the relationships between parts and between the parts and the 
whole.18 
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A TYPOLOGY OF STYLES 


In seeking to understand the world then, we are faced with (at least) 
two major dilemmas. Conscious of the distinction between a world of 
objects and subjective consciousness, we may see reality as residing 
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« _ primarily in the one or the other. Faced with the randomness and 

7 disorder of experience, we may seek to discover patterns and relations 

_ by looking first at larger wholes as a clue to understanding the parts, 

"” or we may start from the parts, looking for ways in which the shape and 

structure of particles determine larger patterns. It is the preferred 

solution to these dilemmas which generates the four! major styles of 
thought with which this analysis is concerned. 


Reductionist v. romantic styles 

> It is the polarity between reductionist science and romantic thought 
which is of particular contemporary and historical interest and which is 
the main focus here. The point-by-point differences between these two 
styles stem from their opposition on the two main dimensions. Central 
to reductionist science is the search for knowledge of reality by dis- 
covering the properties of the parts out of which the world of natural 
objects is constructed. It is the search for the underlying structure and 
form of the object, for the reality underlying the appearance, which 
characterizes the scientific approach.15 Measuring instruments mediate 

F between the observer and natural objects, providing exact dimensions, 
so far as possible free from subjective bias. Such quantifiable data 
lends itself to mathematical analysis and the formulation of law-like 
statements of uniformities and regularities. The fruits of science are 
abstract propositions about universal laws. 

On every point, the romantic style stands in opposition. Reality 
cannot be discovered under the microscope, for such a restricted vision 
cannot see the wood for the trees, loses information about the relations 
between parts, and closes its eyes to the emergent properties of systems. 
Such a view, of course, would be shared by other holists!® (the systems 

æ analysts, and those scientists who are committed to discovering a body 
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Styles of thought 

a Objective Subjective 
Atomistic Reductionist Sensate 
Holistic Holist Romantic 


aw Of objective knowledge, but who challenge only the atomistic approach). 

Where the romanticists differ from other holists is in their emphasis on 

subjectivity. They would take a broadly Kantian epistemological 

position and challenge the possibility of objective knowledge, external 

to the knowing subject. Thought and feeling cannot be separated. 

Reality must be experienced at first hand. The romantic style juxtaposes 

` intuition against analysis, understanding against cognition, qualitative 
“against quantitative and unique instances against universal laws. 
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Sensate style 


The sensate style is logically indicated by the hypothesis of two dimen- . 


sions, rather than being immediately apparent. Indeed, it has much in 
common with the romantic style, derived from its emphasis on the 
subjective. It is its extreme subjectivism which provides the main clue. 
Whereas for the romantic style reality is somewhat elusive and proble- 
matic, for the sensate style, reality is in the mind; individual conscious- 
ness is everything and determines existence.’ All barriers to direct 
consciousness must be removed by cultivating the senses. It is an 


essentially Dionysian mode which pursues sensation, and ecstacy free x ^ 


from any constraints of ‘reason’.1® This is the ‘separate reality’ of 
Casteneda, or of the mystic. It is also magic? of the kind which operates 
on the world entirely through changing consciousness. Such an emphasis 
on feeling as against thought comes out particularly strongly in romantic 
literature, which is above all concerned with the education of the 
sensibilities. Indeed, in its most extreme expressions, the search for the 
heightening of sensation through drugs and erotic experiences moves 
into violence, sadism, satanism and the ultimate experience of death. 


STYLES AND INTENTIONS 


What emerges very clearly is the strength of feeling underlying partisan 
support for or opposition to any particular style.*! There is no need to 
document in any detail the strength of opposition to positivism, both 
in the counter-culture and in some recent developments in sociology.** 
Perhaps less familiar to the social scientist are the expressions of overt 
hostility to other styles of thought by those who identify strongly with 
reductionist science. Monod, for example, roundly condemns the 
holistic perspectives of those who attack reductionism in biology as a 
revival of vitalism and animism. ‘It is a very stupid and misguided 
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quarrel, which merely testifies to the holists’ total lack of understanding ~ 


of scientific method and the crucial role analysis plays in it.’** Crick is 


even more outspoken in predicting that such views will come to be seen ` 


as the beliefs of cranks, in his rejection of the old literary culture, and his 
advice to university administrators ‘to see that their universities become 
centres for the propagation of a new culture (science), and not merely 
homes for propping up an ageing and dying one’.*4 The essentially 
sociological problem is to account for such partisanship. It is the strength 
of commitment to alternative modalities which points to their possible 
ideological significance, and directs attention to the intentions under- 
lying support for or opposition to a particular style. The task is to 
discover the values and objectives which constitute the aims of those 
who take sides. 

Such an approach may be contrasted with explanations which seek 
the ‘causes’ of romantic thought or commitment to science in personality 
characteristics generated by biographical experiences,*® or in rapid 
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economic change and population growth,®* or in the experiences 
mediated through the institutions of modern industrial societies.2” It is 
not intended to imply that causal explanations have no place. On the 
contrary, studies of the social conditions which give rise to millennial- 
ism and chiliastic movements, for example, point to the factors which 
generate problems at the level of the individual for which particular 
solutions may be sought.” Such an approach is complementary to an 
intentional analysis in so far as it throws light on the social context which 
generates discontents and therefore intentions.*® 

The intentions of many who attack positivism are not hard to dis- 
cover, since they are quite explicit. Positivism in general and natural 
science in particular are perceived either as inherently repressive, or 
condemned for the way in which they have been harnessed to what are 
seen as repressive practices. For example, in the ‘new criminology’, the 
association between positivist ‘absolutist’ knowledge and social control 
is strongly emphasized.*! Similarly, the ‘new directions’ in sociology of 
education attacks positivism in the pursuit of liberation from what are 
seen as repressive educational practices.** Casual explanations are 
perceived as essentially deterministic, and leaving no room for the 
consideration of alternatives and probabilities. 

By contrast, science is not only committed to the discovery of general 
laws, but has been harnessed to the control of nature. It would not be 
surprising to find that it has a particular appeal to those who seek a 
world in which all human experience is basically lawful or orderly. 
Wooldridge, for example, is explicit about the basis of his commitment 
and admits to being ‘strongly attracted to the idea of a lawful universe. 
We find great appeal in the notion that all we can observe or feel is 
caused by the operation of a single set of inviolable physical laws upon 
a single set of material particles.’## 

The question raised by this analysis is whether there is some inherent 
natural affinity between any particular style of thought and values 
such as order or liberation. Is science inherently repressive and roman- 


£ ticism liberatory? Does the pursuit of science premium material goals 


while non-scientific modes of thought direct action towards 
non-material values and goals?*4 

The case is at first sight convincing. It is widely claimed and believed 
that scientific knowledge is authoritative and unchallengeable, precisely 
because of its objectivity: the facts are inescapable. The prescriptions 
which flow from such knowledge, it is argued, are thus authorized and 
protected from questioning. It is this absolutist quality which is 
attacked.*5 Those who wish to challenge what they see to be ‘the taken 
for granted moral and intellectual absolutism of the teacher’®* may 
thus attack the claims of scientific knowledge to enjoy a special episte- 
mological status, by stressing the subjective element in its 
construction. ®? 

The case for the critics of positivism as a threat to ‘human values’ is 
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certainly strengthened by the behaviour of some scientists. There are 
many examples of the ways in which reductionist science has been 
harnessed to the cause of order and control. For example, Monod?! 
seeks to paint a completely deterministic picture of man and to reduce 
all the complex human problems of morality and religion to the 
structure of the DNA code. Alternatively, Skinner’s behaviourist 
psychology seeks the explanation of behaviour in essentially physio- 
logical learning mechanisms—a picture of man ‘beyond freedom and 
dignity’. Such a reductionist psychology, it is argued, not only reduces 
man to mechanism, but also provides the basis for a manipulative 
technology of human engineering. The close association between ` 
hereditarian (geneticists) and conservative political views has also 
been demonstrated: they see human nature as relatively fixed and are 
sceptical of the possibilities of radical change. They are generally 
supporters of the status quo and of ‘hard’ reductionist positive science. 
By contrast, the environmentalists emphasize holism, the unity of the 
human race, stress individual and group similarities, and the need to 
integrate minority groups into the community.®° 

In short, it is not hard to demonstrate the affinity between a parti- 
cular style of thought and specific values. Both variables, holism- 
atomism and objective-subjective, can be seen to have an affinity with 
broader underlying world-views: specifically the affinity between an 
atomistic-objectivist style and support for order and structure appears 
to be a natural and easy one. 

But there are reasons for doubting any simple determinist relation 
between styles and values, A style is itself somewhat elusive. This 
makes it possible to ‘see’ reductionist science, in a variety of ways 
depending on what is being looked for. It is at least plausible to argue 
that intentions themselves influence the perceptions and conceptualiza- 
tions of styles. For example, a holistic perspective can also be seen to 
have an affinity with order and structure, albeit of an organic rather - 
than a mechanical kind. Indeed, the organic theory of the state is a 
powerful example of the harnessing of the notion of the whole being ` 
greater than the sum of its parts to absolutist politics, Similarly, an 
emphasis on inner subjective experience can be the basis for auth- 
oritative doctrines, impervious to any challenge from objective 
evidence. 


a 


STYLES AND CARRIERS , 
To summarize the argument so far, the case for some kind of natural 
affinity between a style of thought and a particular valued end such as 
order/freedom, material/spiritual is not conclusive. Facets of a style, 
such as holism may be (and have been) harnessed to a variety of 
ideological purposes. We come back then to the need to take account of y 
the intentions of partisans in specific historical circumstances. In other 
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words we need to explore the elective affinity between styles and intentions 
—the ways in which styles of thought come to be chosen as levers to 
promote a valued end. 

Two main themes within the sociological tradition can be brought 
together to provide a theoretical perspective. Firstly, there is the deep- 
rooted concern within sociology about the impact of industrialization 
on society—exemplified in the writing of Weber, Toennies and 
Durkheim.*! Weber, in particular, drew attention to the inevitability 
of the ‘disenchantment of the world’—the banishment of myth and 
magic as part of the process of intellectualization and rationalization 
integral to the transition from traditional to industrial society.** It 
will be argued, one source of the reaction against positivism and 
science is rooted in the discontents with modernization,** specifically 
the reaction against what is seen to be the soulless, dehumanized 
character of science and the world which it shapes. But it will also be 
argued that discontents with features of modern society by no means 
guarantees consensus on what is the desired alternative, 44 

The second main element in the analysis directs attention to the need 
to locate modes of consciousness within particular social groups. This 
perspective derives particularly from Mannheim’s analysis of con- 
servative (romantic) thought in Germany, where he argues that the key 
to understanding support for particular styles of thought is to be found 
‘mainly in the fate of the social groups or classes which are the ‘‘carriers”’ 
of these styles of thought’. 

Mannheim’s analysis of romanticism in Germany exemplifies both 
these themes. He depicts the romantic style of thought as an adversary 
culture, developed by ‘those strata who were not directly interested 
in or were perhaps even menaced by the capitalist process’.4* He 
explores the now familiar connection between science, positivism and 
industrialization, and argues that what he calls ‘natural law thought’é? 
was particularly suited to the basic intention of the bourgeoisie of 
extending calculability and rationality. $8 


With the substitution of a system of commodity production for a 
subsistence economy there takes place a similar change in the 
attitude towards things as in the change over from qualitative to 
quantitative thinking about nature. Here too the quantitative 
concept of exchange value replaces the qualitative conception of use 
value. In both cases therefore the abstract attitude... prevails. It 
is an attitude which gradually comes to include all forms of human 
experience. In the end, even the ‘other man’ is experienced 
abstractly. . . . As capitalist organization expands, man is increasingly 
treated as an abstract calculable magnitude, and tends more and 
more to experience the outside world in terms of these abstract 
relations. $° 


The revulsion against positivism was widespread. It was not confined 
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to the peasant proprietors and the petite bourgeoisie but was powerfully 
expressed within the youth movement. It was most clearly articulated 
by German intellectuals and academics, whose dominant position was 
threatened by the rise of the bourgeoisie and who were particularly 
sensitive to the changes generated by industrialization in the disintegra- 
tion of the social and cultural life of the nation. Running through the 
debate there were powerful currents of opposition to modernization 
—exemplified in a concern about the decline in traditional values, 
and criticism of the preoccupation with technology and material 
progress, 5? 

The roots of the crisis, it was believed, were to be found in the 
cultural and intellectual life of the nation.5* The main thrust of the 
critique was against a narrow positivism, concerned with mere facts 
rather than ideas, with objectivity rather than subjective experience, 
and against the separation of rational thought from action and 
feeling.58 The objective of learning now becomes the grasping of 
meaning and the knowledge of essences. The attack was explicitly 
against all mechanistic and atomistic views of reality and causation.54 
By contrast, there was an especial emphasis on synthetic and holistic 
approaches to understanding,’ exemplified in gestalt psychology as a 
challenge to the ‘atomist’, ‘mosaic’ or ‘machine’ theory of 
consciousness. 58 

The rise of National Socialism in the 1930s found fertile soil in the 
cultural and intellectual life of the Weimar Republic.5’ Although the 
movement lacked a rigorous and well-articulated ideology, the style in 
which its rhetoric was couched was recognizably and explicitly romantic 
and anti-rational.®* We find the same emphasis on community (the 
volk and the nation), the rejection of objective knowledge, an emphasis 
on the integration of reason, will and feeling, and a populist antagonism 
to the intellectual. “You do not grasp after truth with cold-blooded 
reason but with the passion of a glowing heart, in which reason ranges 


side by side with will, courage, imagination, and enthusiasm.’ Man is - 


essentially an active being; ‘therefore National Socialism, believing in 
emotional power as equal and conjoined with will and reason, must 
oppose pure intellectualism’.*+ 

It follows from the emphasis on will and action, that the role of 
education was the development of the whole man. There was opposi- 
tion to specialization, a shift towards integrated studies and the 
introduction of relevant courses, including racial politics, defence 
physics, and defence psychology. In the Hochschulen, economics, 
technical and commercial studies were related to problems of self- 
sufficiency and conservation. Finally, there was an emphasis on learning 
by experience, on laboratory work and closer relationships between 
faculty and students: ‘believing is more the result of seeing than of 
hearing or reading’. 
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DISQUSSION 


What this analysis emphasizes is that there is no necessary and deter- 
ministic relation between a style of thought and the promotion of any 
particular valued end. The relationship may be better expressed by 
borrowing Weber’s notion of elective affinity. The sociological signi- 
ficance of romanticism is to be found in its ability to provide a focus for 
mobilizing opposition to features of industrialization which have long 
generated concern, and are deeply rooted in the sociological tradition.®* 


_ In place of the traditional respect for status and position, modern 


societies replace impersonal contract and achievement. In place of the 
personal bonds of kinship and community, modern society replaces 
impersonal bureaucratic relations. In place of the traditional knowledge 
acquired through experience and practice, modern society institutional- 
izes the pursuit of knowledge in universities and research institutions. 
A body of ‘objective’ knowledge is generated which the ordinary 
individual finds it difficult to understand and from which he feels 
alienated. Those who wish to oppose such features of modern industrial 
society may understandably attack its dominant style of thought.*4 But 
opposition to industrialization and positivism tells us nothing about 
desired alternatives.®5 And these range widely from a yearning for a 
return to the traditional order of the gemeinschaft society to the discovery 
of the self and reality through liberatory communes or mind-blowing 
drugs. Such different objectives, it is argued, reflect the structural 
positions and interests of different carrier groups. The elective affinity is 
between romanticism and opposition to gesellschaft society. Romanticism 
carries with it the potential for being harnessed to the pursuit of a 
variety of ends, including order as well as liberation. 


Stephen Cotgrove, 8.80. (Econ) PH.D. 
Professor of Soctology 
Universtty of Bath 


NOTES 


1. For a recent example of this 
approach, see the work of Mary Douglas, 
e.g. Natural Symbols, London, Barrie & 
Jenkins, 1973. 

2. For a more detailed discussion of 
the anti-science movement see S. 
Cotgrove ‘Anti-Science’, New Scientist 
(12 July 1973); ‘Technology, Rationality 
and Domination’, Social Studies of Science 
5, 1 (February 1975); ‘Objections to 
Science’, Nature (August 1975). 

3. The term ‘style’ is preferable to 
‘habit of thought’ as the latter implies an 
unreflecting repetition. It will be argued 


that partisan support for a style of 
thought is deliberate, intentional, and 
often accompanied by emotional 
commitment. 

4. I am indebted to Harry Collins for 
drawing my attention to the significance 
of this distinction, and to the Science 
Studies Centre (Bath) Tuesday seminar 
for a vigorous debate on the first draft of 
this paper. 

5. For an illustration of the use of the 
concept of style in this way, see A. L. 
Kroeber, Style and Civilizations, N.Y., 
Cornell University Press, 1957. 
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6. It is not suggested that form and 
content are unrelated, only that it is 
possible to make an analytical distinction. 

7. See, for example, A. N. Whitehead, 
Science in the Modern World, 1955, ch. IT, 
‘The Romantic Reaction’. See also A. G. 
Duff, Organismic and Mechanistic Styles of 


Sociological Approach, both M.Sc. theses, 
University of Manchester, 1975. Robert 
M. Pirsig’s Zen and the Art of Motorcycle 
Maintenance, London, Bodley Head, 1974, 
distinguishes between classical and 
romantic. 

8. Possible criteria considered include 
rationality, and its contrast with 
religiousness, open versus closed systems, 
and domination by tradition contrasted 
with opportunities for individual creati- 
vity. R. Horton and R, Finnegan, Modes 
of Thought, London, Faber & Faber 
1973. See also D. J. Krus and A. 
Tellegen, ‘Consciousness III: Fact or 
Fiction’, Psychological Reports, vol. 36, 
1975, Pp. 23-30, and F. Musgrove, 
Ecstasy and Holiness, London, Methuen & 


has included the journals 
Undercurrents, The Ecologist and 


10. The issue may be seen in some 
ways as a practical one. When the 
phenomenologist directs attention to the 
difficulties in discovering the subjective 
meanings and intentions of an actor in a 
social situation, he is pointing to a 
methodological as well as a philosophical 
difficulty. But it will be argued that there 
is more to it than this. The pheno- 
menological position in sociology, for 
example, attaches importance to subjective 
meanings. It is this partisanship which is 
of sociological interest. 

11. The term romantic is not being 
used in any perjorative sense. 

12. This is similar to F. Musgrove’s 
conclusion that one of the most distinc- 
tive features of the counter-culture is its 
rejection of boundaries and structures, 
op. cit, 1974. 

13. A. Koestler et al. (ed). Beyond 
Reductionism, London, Hutchinson, 1969. 

14. I am indebted to Dave Spencer 
for his insistence on the need for a 
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four-fold classification and for suggestions 
as to what this could look like. 

15. See J. Bronowski, The Ascent of 
Man, London, BBC, 1973, ch. 3, “The 
Grain in the Stone’; ch. 4, “The Hidden 
Structure’. 

16. The only additional points which 
need to be made to differentiate the 
holist and reductionist styles, is that the 
former premiums synthesis (lateral, 
inductive thought) by contrast with 
analysis (linear, deductive). Such differ- 
ences are reflected too in the sense of 
history of the romantic style, of the 
interpenetration of time past, present 
and future, in which it is difficult to 
distinguish cause and effect. By contrast, 
the ‘classical’ style has a linear concep- 
tion of history as an orderly progression 
of events. K. Mannheim, op. cit, 1953. 

17. Thus, L. S. Feuer comments on 
student movements: “The students are 
above all intellectuals, persons with 
ideas... . A new idea has all the poetry, 
involvement, and purity of a first love. 
The students are pure ideologists whose 
consciousness determines their existence.’ 
The Conflict of Generations, London, 
Heinemann, 1969. 

18, E, H. Powell, ‘Beyond Utopia: the 
beat generation as a challenge for the 
sociology of knowledge’ in A. M. Rose 
({ed.) Human Behaviour and Social Processes, 
London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1962. 
Here Powell describes the ‘beat’ mental- 
ity as a craving for experience, reason 
held in abeyance in the pursuit of the 
sensations of the moment, the primacy 
of the subjective, where time is abolished 
and space transcended. 

19. Magic can be interpreted as an 
expression of the sensate mode, in which 
inner feeling takes precedence over and 
determines external ‘reality’. The signi- 
ficance of ritual is that it operates on 
feelings and consciousness and thus 
functions as an objectification of belief. 
It is in this sense that magic is confirmed 
by experience: it is not ‘proved’ but 
‘experienced’. (See S.S.0.7.B.M.C., An 
Essay on Magic, Herts, Redbrum, The 
Mouse that Spins, 1975.) Seen from 
this perspective, magic and science 
are incommensurable, in the Kuhnian 
sense, 
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k 20. For a detailed documentation, see 

7 Maria Praz, The Romantic Agony, London, 
Collins, 1951. 

~ 21. Gerald Holton makes the same 

point: ‘Both groups present their cases 
with the apocalyptic urgency of rival 
world views.’ ‘On being caught between 
Dionysians and Apollonians’, Daedalus, 
vol. 103, no. 3 (1974). See also Daniel 
Bell, ‘Sensibility in the Sixties’, Com- 
mentary (June 1971). It is not being 
<, argued that such partisanship is in- 

7 evitable. Indeed, one distinguished 

scientist is notable for his sustained efforts 

to emphasize the validity of alternative 
, and conflicting forms of experience. See 
? ‘J. Needham, Moulds of Understanding (ed. 
Gary Werskey), London, George Allen 
& Unwin Ltd., ‘1976. 

22. For example, the well-known 
chapter in T. Roszak, The Making of a 
Counter Culture, London, Faber, 1971, in 
which he castigates “The Myth of 
_ Objective Consciousness’. 

X 23. J. Monod, Chance and Necessity, 
London, Fontana Books, 1974, p. 80. 
g4. F. Crick, Of Molecules and Men, 
U.S.A. Uni. of Washington Press, 1968. 
It is not being argued that such a 
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epistemological imperialism) is necessarily 
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to have an attraction for some molecular 
biologists. 
x 25. L. Hudson, Contrary Inaginations, 
Harmondsworth, Pelican, 1966. Liam 
+- Hudson’s later study, Frames of Mind, 
London, Methuen, 1968, lends support 
r for such a more voluntaristic perspective. 
26. F. Musgrove, op. cit., 1974. 
27. P. Berger et al, The Homeless 
Mind, Harmondsworth, Penguin, 1973. 
A. W. Gouldner, Ths Dialectic of Ideology 
and Technology, London, Macmillan, 
1976. 
28. E.g. N. Cohn, Ths Pursuit of the 
«C Millennium, London, Paladin, 1970. M. 
Harris, Cows, Pigs, Wars and Witches, 
London, Fontana Books, 1977. 

29. Berger ef al., op. cit, 1973, for 
example, trace the opposition to modern 
consciousness to the discontents genera- 
ted by the experiences of modern 
industrialization. 
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there are considerable methodological 
difficulties in the search for intentions 
and meanings (see Quentin Skinner, 
‘Meaning and Understanding in the 
History of Ideas’, History and Theory, 
1969, pp. 3-53). But it is argued that for 
the purpose of this exploratory analysis, 
it is justifiable to take expressed inten- 
tions at their face value. 

31. See, for example, I. Taylor eż al., 
The New Criminology, London, Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, 1973. 

32. Guy Neave, ‘The “Free School- 
ers”? in D. Holly, Education or Domina- 
tion? London, Arrow Books, 1974, ch. 10. 
David H. Hargreaves, ‘De-schoolers and 
the New Romantics’ and Geoff Whitty. 
‘Sociology and the Problem of Radical 
Educational Change’ in M. Flude and 
J. Abier, Educability, Schools and Ideology, 
London, Croom Helm, 1974. For a 
critique see Jack Demaine, ‘On the New 
Sociology of Education: a critique of M. 
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the politics of educational knowledge’, 
Economy and Society, vol. 6, no. 2, 1977. 

33. D. E. Wooldridge, Mechanical 
Man, Maidenhead, McGraw-Hill, 1968, 
pp. 182-202, discussed in B. Eaaslea, 
Liberation and the Aims of Science, London, 
Chatto & Windus, 1973, pp. 261-2. 

34. W. Leiss The Domination of Nature, 
N.Y., Braziller, 1972. 

35. ‘... the activity of science educa- 
tion can be viewed as political in that it 
starts from a particular hierarchical 
“gubject”—defined view of the world... 
which provides a way of understanding 
nature, and of including or excluding 
other’s understandings.’ M. F. D. Young, 
‘Notes for a Sociology of Science 
Education’, Studies in Science Education, 1, 
1974 p. 58. 

36. M. Young, Knowledge and Control, 
London, Collier-Macmillan, 1971, p. 7. 

37. ‘One can immediately see import- 
ant new research possibilities ... which 
might examine how “subjects” or 
disciplines are socially constructed as 
sets of shared meanings, and the process 
of negotiation between examiners and 
students about what counts as a “sound 
examination answer”’, op. cit, 1971, 
p 5. 

38. J. Monod, op. cit., 1972. See also 
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Brian Easlea, op. cit, 1973, and B. 
Skinner, Beyond Freedom and Dignity, N.Y., 
A. Knopf, 1971. f 

39. J. Harwood, ‘The Race-Intelli- 
gence Controversy’, Social Studies of 
Science, vol. 7, no. 1 (February 1977). 

40. Some elements in the contem- 
porary environmentalist movement pro- 
vide a further example of opposition to 
reductionist science together with the 
pursuit of order. See S. Cotgrove 
‘Environmentalism and Utopia’ Socto- 
logical Review (February 1976). Andrew 
Duff makes a similar point: organic and 
mechanistic analogies have been used 
and interpreted in quite different ways 
by liberal and conservative thinkers, 
op. cit., 1975. 

41. R A. Nisbet, The Sociological 
Tradition, London, Heinemann, 1970. 
R. Plant, Community and Ideology, London, 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1974. 

42. H. C. Greisman, ‘Disenchantment 
of the World: romanticism, aesthetics 
and sociological theory’ British Fournal of 
Sociology, vol. 27, no. 4 (December 1976), 
pp. 496-9. 

43. See, for example, Peter L. Berger 
et al., op. cit., 1976 
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Cotgrove, op. cit., 1976. 

45. Op. cit, 1953. This may be 
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et al, op. cit., 1974, who identify the 
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Philosophy of National Socialism, U.S.A. 
n Yale University Press, 1941, pp. 246-52. 
' 60. Theodore Wilhelm quoted in G. 
F. Kneller, op. cit. There is a strangely 
, contemporary ring about the anti- 
rational literature of the thirties: ‘We 
-3 seem to be entering upon a new era 
N where the human soul is regaining its 
mystical and religious faculties, and 
‘ protesting, by inventing new myths, 
ars against the materialisation and mech- 
anisation of life. The mind is re- 
awakening again as poet and prophet, 
obeying the command and leadership 
_ of dreams which seem to be quite as wise 
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stimulating than, intellectual wisdom 
`y. and scientific programmes.’ From Adolf 
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to the root causes of malaise—that is, to 
the basic structures of power and 
influence. 

65. S. Cotgrove, op. cit., 1976. The 
nature of opposition to reductionist 
science may also be influenced by the 
structural position of adversary groups, 
and the needs and interest which this 
generates. An example is support for 
what Ravetz refers to as ‘folk science.’ 
Proletarian thinking, for example, exhi- 
bits a somewhat ambivalent romanticist 
attitude towards science as institutional- 
ized objective knowledge. It is seen to be 
elitist, separated from everyday experi- 
ence. There is opposition to what cannot 
be understood by everybody. Academic 
knowledge is condemned for mystifica- 
tion, reification, and de-humanization. 
There is an emphasis on the integration 
of knowledge and experience (praxis). 
So, for example, as Ravetz points out, 
Lysenkoism can be seen to be related to a 
‘romantic’ philosophy of nature. It 
stressed knowledge rooted in the experi- 
ence of the craftsman and the peasantry; 
and emphasized the inseparability of the 
organism and external conditions. J. 
Ravetz, Scientific Knowledge and its Social 
Problems, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1971, 
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Richard Bland 


The operational definition of downward 
mobility: on C. J. Richardson’s “The 
problem of downward mobility’ 


C. J. Richardson, in a recent article, presents an interesting account of $ 


one type of intergenerational mobility. The central focus of his discus-{ 
sion relates to cases where the father’s job is routine non-manual and : 


the son’s job is skilled manual or semi-skilled manual. Richardson tells ` 
us that many of the fathers in this group had spent most of their career _ 


in a variety of manual occupations and had moved, late in life, into 
supervisory, sales or low-level managerial jobs. He conceptualizes 
this situation as being ‘downward mobility’ of ‘risen working class 
families’. , 
It is clear that, in Richardson’s terms, to move from a manual 
occupation is to ‘rise’, and that the reverse is ‘downward’ mobility. 
Thus, for example, we ‘see from his Table II that skilled manual sons of 
fathers who are clerks or bookkeepers are cases of ‘downward mobility’. 
Indeed, the manual/non-manual line is the key element in his opera- 


tional definition of ‘mobility’, for he classifies careers or father-son pairs . 


as ‘stable manual’, ‘stable non-manual’, or ‘upwardly’ or ‘downwardly 
mobile’, solely (it would appear) by reference to the line. 

In general, then, we can say that Richardson’s discussion only makes 
sense within the context of an assumption that, for practical purposes, 
we can treat all non-manual occupations as being in some sense 
‘higher’ than all manual occupations. He does not specify the dimen- 
sion he is using, but it seems highly probable that it is the sociologically 
conventional one of the ‘social standing’ or ‘prestige’ of the occupations‘ 


being considered. Again, one is left to guess at the occupational . 


prestige scale actually employed, but a few internal hints? suggest the: 
it is the Registrar-General’s social class index. Anyhow, whatever the 
scale actually used by Richardson, it is clear from his Table II (and 
other remarks) that the great majority of Richardson’s instances of 
‘downward mobility’ are between occupations which would be placed 
in Class 3 (Non-Manual) on the one hand and Class 3 (Manual) or 
Class 4 on the other. 

Now, while it may be the case that the large majority of TE 
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occupations enjoy greater ‘social standing’ than do the large majority of 

, manual occupations, it is not the case that routine non-manual occupa- 

tions generally enjoy greater standing than do skilled manual occupa- 

tions. It is certainly true that many conventional instruments (such as 

Registrar-General’s Social Class) place them higher, but this placement 

is not supported by empirical enquiry. If one runs one’s eye down (for 

_ example) Goldthorpe and Hope’s Table 6.4, mentally sorting their 

categories into manual and non-manual, it is clear that in the middle 

range of ‘social standing’ the two types of occupations are well-mixed. 

So much so, in fact, that (as I have shown elsewhere‘) Social Class 3 

(Non-Manual) and Social Class 3 (Manual) are, in general, virtually 

indistinguishable in terms of the ‘social standing’ of the occupations 
involved.§ 

The implications of this for Richardson’s ‘downward mobility’ of 
‘risen working class families’ are clear. In terms of the actual ‘social 
standing’ of the occupations involved, a good proportion® of his ‘falls’ 
will be rises and vice-versa. ‘Downward mobility’ of ‘risen working 

_ Class families’ thus turns out to be an interpretive gloss which is not 
warranted by the data—all we can say about the evidence presented is 
_ that it shows job-changing between manual and non-manual occupa- 
. tions. Richardson attempts to buttress his interpretation by what 
seems to be an appeal to external validity,” in his discussion ‘of Income, 
. Housing and Education data classified by ‘pattern of mobility’®. I 
cannot see that his case is.in any way improved by this discussion. All 
it shows is that two groups of persons now in manual jobs have similar 
characteristics to one another, regardless of origin, and similarly for 
two groups of persons now in non-manual jobs, with residual inter- 
group variation being explicable either by sampling fluctuations or 
(possibly) by a consideration of the actual jobs presently held. All that 
.. this does is to repeat the familiar finding that for some variables in 
some populations, the manual/non-manual line has some useful 
discriminating power. It says very little about mobility. 

I have said that, if Richardson’s underlying dimension ts occupa- 

- tional prestige, then his operational definition of upward and downward 
_ mobility is inappropriate. The possibility remains, of course, that his 
dimension is not this, but some other socially significant variable for 
which, unlike occupational prestige, it can be shown that the manual/ 
‘thon-manual line is a good discriminator, producing a clean break on 

% that variable between routine non-manual and skilled manual 
“occupations. The specification of such a variable would be an important 
“y advance. 
i Richard Bland, m.a. 
i $ SSRC Senior Computing Fellow 
Hatfield Polytechnic 
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1. C. J. Richardson, ‘The Problem of 
Downward Mobility’, British Journal of 


Sociology, Vol. 28.(1977), no. 3, pp. 
301-20. 


2. See, for example, p. 310, ‘men who - 


moved down one or two Social Classes’, 
emphasis added; and the equation of 
‘Class 2’ with ‘managerial’ and ‘Class 3° 
with ‘clerical’, on the same page of 
Richardson op. cit. 

3. J. H. Goldthorpe and K. Hope, The 
Social Grading of Occupations, Oxford; 
Clarendon, 1974, pp. 96-109. 

4. R. Bland, ‘Measuring Social Class’, 
Sociology, forthcoming. 


Richard Bland 


Class 3 (Manual) has a higher Hope- 
Goldthorpe score than the occupation of 
a man thus chosen from Social Class 3 
(Non-Manual)’, This probability turns 
out to be as large as o-39g—uncomfort- 
ably close to the o-5 which would 
represent the case where the two classes 
are identical in terms of their ‘general 
standing’. 

6. Of the order of two-fifths: see note 
5 above. 

7. ie. an attempt to show that an 
indicator of an underlying variable 
correlates with other variables in the 
way that we would expect from the 


underlying variable. 
8. Richardson, op. cit., p. 307. 


5. In Bland, op. cit., I calculate the 
probability of the event ‘the occupation 
of a man chosen at random from Social 


Reply to Richard Bland 


On the whole, Bland and I do not have a very fundamental disagree- 
ment about what my data show, namely that previous occupational 
classifications ‘produced’ a lot of intergenerational occupational 
changes which may or may not be social mobility, in the fullest sense of 
the word. This was, of course, precisely the point of my research. I 
wanted to look more closely at manual and non-manual mobility, the 
conventional and traditional measure on which we have been prepared 
to make fairly sweeping generalizations about social structure and 
social change. In my view, this meant: (1) attempting to specify the 
structural conditions—especially educational mobility routes—under 
which occupational mobility is or is not translated into social mobility 


and (2) looking more closely at how people deme mobility and their 


mobility experiences. 

The conclusion I reach is that a lot, if not most, downward mobility 
observed in previous research is better labelled as two-generation status 
consolidation rather than ‘genuine’? downward mobility and that 
hypothesized linkages between degree of ‘fluidity’ and rates of down- 
ward mobility are unwarranted. However, only in a few instances is this . 
because there is little or no difference in prestige between fathers and ` 
sons occupations (Bland’s point). Rather, in the majority of cases it is 
because fathers who moved into what are ordinarily seen as ‘middle- 


class’ jobs lacked the educational credentials, status training and, of . 


course, family background normally associated with these positions. In 
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other words, intragenerational mobility led to the periphery rather than 
to the core of the status group. 

As a result, my respondents were genuinely puzzled as to ies to 
describe and define their experiences. Most (fathers as well as sons) felt 
that while the fathers’ occupations were ordinarily higher in prestige 
than a skilled trade, their case was an exception. As working-class men 
holding middle-class jobs, the conventional ranking was seen as 
inapplicable to their particular situation. In short, I was forced to 
conclude that, in the middle-mass of industrial societies, we are dealing 
with something less than downward mobility but, something a good 
deal more than simply job changing between manual and non-manual 
occupations. 

It seems, then, that our main disagreement centres on different 
degrees of faith in what even well-constructed scales of occupational 
prestige can tell us about social mobility. Clearly, the Hope—-Goldthorpe 
scale is superior, in many respects, to the Registrar-General’s Classification 
and I regret that it was unavailable when my data were initially 
coded. However, I cannot see how it would have altered drastically the 
conclusions I draw from my research. Like all scales, it can only 
provide us with a measure of an ‘average specimen’ of any occupation. 
For occupations such as doctor or solicitor, this is seldom a problem. 
But, when we are dealing with more open and ambiguous occupations 
such as manager or buyer—the main sources of ‘downward’ mobility 
in my sample—I think it is. Thus, no matter how precise our measure of 
prestige, there will be many instances when we will need to go beyond 
the scores of two occupations before we can conclude whether or not 
social mobility has occurred. We will, in other words, have to do what 
coders inevitably do when determining the status of an individual— 
look elsewhere in the questionnaire for supporting or conflicting data 
on education, sex, residence, income, networks, previous jobs and, as 
my study points out, to patterns and routes of occupational mobility. 

In short, my research merely confirms what we already knew, that 
social mobility is a rich concept not easily reduced to statistically 
convenient measures.1 Important advances in the study of social 
mobility do not, then, lie in the direction of greater quantification but 
will occur when we have successfully grounded our existing measures 
in the lives and perceptions of actors. I view this research as a first step 
in that direction. 

C. James Richardson, B.COM., M.A., PH.D. 
Assistant Professor of Sociology 
University of New Brunswick 


NOTE 


1. For a fuller discussion, see C. J. Richardson, Contemporary Social Mobility, 
London: Frances Pinter Publishing, 1977- 
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The Restructuring of Social and 
Political Theory 

Richard F. Bernstein Blackwell 1976 

286 pp. £950 


This study promises much, delivers a 
great deal but in the end disappoints: 
a case of travel being much more exciting 
than arrival. Perhaps this is inevitable 
in the task that Bernstein sets himself 
which is to explore some of the current 
responses to the ‘crisis’ in sociological 
theory arising out of the political unrest 
of the sixties. Bernstein’s thesis is that 
among the intellectual responses to this 
political crisis, in which the very 
foundations of the social sciences were 
radically condemned in many hitherto 
sober quarters as being little more than 
thinly disguised ideologies of the status 
quo, one can detect a renewed and 
vigorous interest in alternative 
approaches to the social sciences; ap- 
proaches which could lead to a more 
satisfactory conception of social and 
political theory. 

Bernstein makes his position on the 
proper aims of social and political theory 
clear at the outset. He subscribes to an 
Aristotelian conception of the end of 
politics which is to lead a good and just 
life and, consequently, wishes to argue 
that ‘an adequate comprehensive politi- 
cal and social theory must be at once 
empirical, interpretative, and critical’. 
So there is a polemical edge to this work 
but an edge honed in the best tradition. 
He is not satisfied with the easy accusa- 
tion against a straw man built specially 
for the occasion but spends a great deal 
of the book discussing in some depth the 
enemy he wishes to subdue, ‘mainstream’ 
social science. But, in another familiar 


tradition, in this case of conquerors, he 
wants to loot the conquered of their 
valuable goods and chattels in order to 
enhance his own triumph. To this end he 
carefully and sensitively discusses the 
work of representatives of the orthodoxy 
(Merton, Homans, Smelser, Easton, 
Nagel) and shows that, despite consider- 
able differences between them, all shared 
the ideal of the social sciences as treading 
the path worn by the natural sciences. 
Although the social sciences are but a 
short way along this road further progress 
can be achieved by the refinement of 
empirical theory and the accumulation 
of testable and well-confirmed hypotheses 
showing, in short, how social and political 
phenomena are explicable by natural 
laws of social life. The embarrassing 
dearth of well corroborated empirical 
theory is accounted for in terms of the 
relative ‘youth’ and ‘immaturity’ of the 
social sciences rather than to any 
fundamental epistemological miscon- 
ceptions. 

Unfortunately for ‘mainstream’ social 
science, the self-confidence of this view 
was shattered by, as said before, the 
political unrest of the sixties. The liberal 
faith upon which so much of it rested was 
shaken so that now sociological theory 
is ‘up for grabs’. While not altogether 
sharing Bernstein’s view that ‘main- 
stream’ politics and sociology has yet 
given up the fight or that current 
disquiets are necessarily closely linked 
with the events of the sixties, it is to be 
pleasantly admitted that the author does 
give a shrewd and well-argued account 
of some of the weaknesses of the ortho- 
doxy to which he refers. He sees the 
‘crisis’ as not simply one of technique but 
one that strikes at the heart of our 
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conceptions of what it is to be human. 
‘Mainstream’ social science, in his view, 
wrongly consigned what it. termed 
‘normative theory’ to an asylum of 
emotionalism and subjectivism and is 
now paying heavily for that piece of 
short-sightedness. Rather than accept, as 
‘mainstream’ social sciences seem to do, 
that values are beyond rational debate, 
Bernstein examines the alternatives 
which, briefly, argue in their different 
ways that values and social and political 
theory are inextricably intertwined and 
the sooner practitioners realise and act 
upon this the sooner they will be able to 
pose and, hopefully, answer the questions 
the sixties were asking. 

The first orientation Bernstein deals 
with is the developments arising from the 
linguistic philosophy of Wittgenstein and 
J. L. Austin and the ways in which it 
has illuminated the concept of human 
action. Here the works of Winch and 
Louch predominate as well as, in a very 
sensible aside, the inevitable Kuhn. 
Bernstein prefers the less extreme turn 
of linguistic philosophy which eschews 
‘impossibility’ arguments against social 
science in favour of more moderate 
critiques of some of the framework 
assumptions of the ‘mainstream’. These 
, writers, among them Taylor, Pitkin, 
MacIntyre, Ryan, have contributed to a 
greater awareness of how complex are the 
ways in which ‘linguistic practices, 
concepts, and institutions shape our 
awareness of political and social reality’. 
Human beings become, once again, self- 
interpreting creatures, self-constituting 
and moral agents through language. 

But this body of work creates new 
problems right at the beginning of the 
issue dominating the book: how can we 
rationally adjudicate among competing 
and conflicting interpretations of reality? 
For some leverage on this Bernstein 
turns away from the Anglo-American 
tradition to the European ones of 
phenomenology and critical theory, 
though he is seemingly unaware of how 
‘European’, if that is the right word, for 
example, is the work of Wittgenstein. 
In the case of phenomenology, especially 
as exemplified in the writings of Husserl 
and Schutz, he finds the urge towards 
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‘pure description’ with its hierarchies of 
spochés and bracketings as failing to 
answer the question of what political 
life is or ought to be. It lacks, in short, 
critical perspective. Though it may tell 
us a great deal about ‘face-to-face 
interactions in concentration camps and 
mental institutions’ it shuns the evalua- 
tion of social and political realities. More 
promising in this regard is critical theory. 

In this section of the book, Bernstein 
gives us an excellent discussion of the 
work of Horkheimer and Habermas. 
(Curiously there is hardly a mention of 
Marcuse’s work, a scholar so closely 
associated with the political movements 
of the sixties! However, to be fair the 
author has discussed this work else- 
where.) For Bernstein, critical theory 
offers the closest approximation to what 
he wants a reconstructed social theory to 
achieve, namely, an empirically based 
study of social life that is interpretative 
and has a practical interest in the fate 
and quality of that life. He finds in 
Habermas’ work one of the most syste- 
matic attempts to explore the meaning of 
critique but argues that it fails to bridge 
the gap between the ideal of a critical 
theary of society and its concrete 
practical realization. 

Bernstein’s journey ends almost at 
this point. He has travelled far, assessing 
the strengths and weaknesses of three 
broad alternatives to ‘mainstream’ social 
science. He has also made a case that the 
themes, preoccupations and ambitions 
of these alternatives are, to a significant 
degree, shared. For his purposes each, 
in some sense, complements and balances 
the others. Moreover, he sees the 
restructuring of social theory as both 
reflecting and contributing to a larger 
intellectual movement of our times in 
which critical evaluation and under- 
standing are offered in place of narrow 
instrumental and manipulative concep- 
tions of human reason. However, this 
reviewer is left with a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction with the work. Although it is 
written with vigour, perspicacity, and 
contains much that is new and interest- 
ing, it ends on a limp note. All of what 
Bernstein says may be true but the 
alternative case could also be made: that 
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these approaches have little in common 
except at a high level of generality and, 
indeed, that they are fundamentally 
critical of each other and lead in very 
different directions. Bernstein’s urge for 
synthesis is strong, but he offers only the 
barest of outlines of the direction this 
may take. The desire to put values on a 
scientific basis, albeit a reconstructed 
science, is indicative, perhaps, of a desire 
to retain the authority of social scientists 
in adjudicating on matters properly the 
province of politics or morality, and both 
of these are inextricably part of the 
social world and the lives of ordinary 
members as constituted within it. They 
are argued and debated within that 
world but whether there is available a 
‘scientific’? technique for resolving dis- 
putes among values I am not so certain. 
Interestingly, on this there is a curious 
omission in the book, namely, Marx. In 
any event, my sympathies are with 
Weber on this issue. None the less, 
despite its defects and my disagreements 
this is a valuable book, full of good stuff, 
and more than worth reading. 
John A. Hughes 
University of Lancaster 


Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft: 
Grundriss der verstehenden 
Soziologie, Max Weber 

Fifth, revised edition, 7. Winckelmann 
(ed.) Mohr (Siebeck) 1976. 

2 tomes (xxxiii + 386; viii + pp. 387 
through 944), 1 complementary vol. of 
notes by the editor (303 pp.) No price 


In 1975, in the last sentence of their 
penetrating critical review of contem- 
porary versions of the evolutionary 
approach to large-scale social change, 
two German sociologists, Bernard Giesen 
and Michael Schmid (‘System und 
Evolution’, Soziale Welt) announced: 
‘The time has come to read Max Weber 
again.’ Whoever follows their advice, and 
knows enough German to tackle Weber 
in the original, will perforce become 
much indebted to the editorial labours 
of the doyen of Weberian scholars, 
Johannes Winckelmann. His most exact- 
ing and meritorious performance in that 
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capacity is undoubtedly constituted by 
his two successive editions of Weber’s 
Economy and Society, that published in 
1956 and that published twenty years 
later, and here brought to the attention of 
this journal’s readers. 

In an article published in 1949 
Winckelmann first established the neces- 
sity and outlined the programme of 
superseding the posthumous edition of 
Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft produced in the 
twenties by Marianne Weber. By the 
time of his premature death in 1920, Max 
Weber himself had only been able to 
attend to the publication of the first 
part of that work, intended as his own 
contribution to a multi-volume Outline 
of social economics of which he was also 
the general editor. His widow had 
worked hard to assemble from Weber’s 
voluminous but poorly ordered Nachlass 
something resembling the remainder of 
the intended work; but had only been 
partially successful in reconstructing its 
plan and in fitting into that reconstruc- 
tion the materials available. 

The intrinsic difficulty of the task is 
indicated by the fact that even when 
Winckelmann’s own, ‘fourth’ edition 
appeared in 1956, while everybody 
acknowledged the magnitude of his 
achievement, recognized the improve- 
ment it represented over the previous 
editions, and accepted the new one as the 
textual basis of all later work on W.u.G. 
(including some translations), there were 
also heard some criticisms, some of them 
authoritative, and a few well-grounded 
enough to be accepted by Winckelmann’s 
continuing work on the text, 

Over the two decades since his own 
first edition Winckelmann, while editing 
a number of other works of Weber, and 
taking part in the discussion of his ‘work 
and person’ with some essays, has been at 
work on a series of editorial revisions 
relating to W.u.G. He has produced 
separate, improved editions of single 
sections of it (dealing with the sociologies 
respectively of law and of religion); and 
prepared two Studienausgaben (Luchter- 
hand, 1964; Mohr, 1972. The text of the 
latter is the same as in the one under 
review here); and contributed his advice 
to the preparation, by Roth and Wittich, 
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of the American translation of Economy 
and Socisty. Throughout this, he attended 


-to the production of what was at one 


point announced as the ‘definitive 
edition’ but now calls itself more modestly 
the ‘fifth, revised edition’ (possibly 
because of current plans to produce a 
national edition of the whole Weberian 
corpus). 

This edition reprints (with correc- 
tions) the first volume of the 1956 one; 
its second volume has been entirely 
reset. It incorporates some noteworthy 
textual changes, arising both from the 
discovery of the manuscripts of parts of 
the work and from the criticisms made 
of the 1956 edition; though Winckel- 
mann has stood his ground on his much- 
questioned decision to reconstruct 
Webers ‘Staatssoziologie’ from texts 
not intended for W.u.G. Most import- 
antly, Winckelmann has added to the 
two tomes of text (the second of which 
included a 70 pp.-long index) a third, 
‘explanatory’ volume of his own. This is 
constructed as a series of annotations, 
and indeed is primarily intended to 
clarify, cross-reference, and when neces- 
sary correct Weber’s argument, and to 
supply bibliographical information both 
on Weber’s own sources and on later 
literature dealing with his topics. But in 
fact several of Winckelmann’s notes 
amount to extensive commentaries upon. 
and extensions of Weber’s own state- 
ments, and constitute valuable, informa- 
tive essays in their own right. It is as if 
Winckelmann has come to resent the 
fact that readers of translations of 
Wiu.G. (I am thinking particularly of 
the American one, which incidentally is 
being reissued—also in paperback —by 
California University Press) could so far 
rely on a better critical apparatus than 
those reading it in German; and has 
sworn to go one better on everybody. He 
indeed has, his bibliographies are rich 
and up-to-date, the clarifications of the 
text always useful, and the more 
extensive comments (some bearing on 
the relationship of Weber’s thinking to 
Marx’s or to Durkheim’s) mostly 
pertinent and enlightening. ; 

Throughout, Winckelmann’s devotion 
to Max Weber as sociologist non plus 
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ultra is of course in evidence; but, while 
at times it strikes one as somewhat 
uncritical, it has obviously provided the 
emotional fuel for a great amount of 
exacting toil on Winckelmann’s part, 
and to that extent it has borne, in this 
book, excellent fruit. 

Gianfranco Poggi 


University of Edinburgh 


Philosophical Foundations of the 
Three Sociologies 
Ted Benton Routledge & Kegan Paul 
1977 225 pp. £650 


There can be no doubt about the import- 
ance of the issues raised by Benton in 
this book, since they concern the 
possibility of attaining rational scientific 
knowledge in the social sciences. The 
core of his argument is contained in three 
interrelated theses. Firstly, he attempts 
to show that: the common sociological 
assumption that ‘positivism’ is equivalent 
to the ubiquitious ‘methods of the 
natural sciences’ is fundamentally in- 
adequate, since a positivist philosophy of 
science cannot provide an adequate 
account of scientific knowledge. Secondly 
he claims that arguments in favour of a 
‘humanist’ social science, which separate 
the sciences of man from the sciences of 
nature on the grounds that positivist 
techniques are inapplicable to the study 
of ‘meaningful action’, are irrelevant, 
since they fail to realize that the natural 
sciences are not in fact based upon 
positivist epistemological assumptions. 
Thirdly, he tries to show that it is only 
possible to make sense of science as a 
rational activity by recognizing its 
commitment to the twin principles of 
materialism and realism, and concludes 
that these can provide the epistemological 
basis for unifying the sciences. The 
possibility exists, therefore, of establishing 
a non-positivist, non-humanist social 
science, capable of avoiding the relativ- 
ism and agnosticism that are currently 
so rife among social scientists. 

Benton’s epistemological standpoint is 
thus a ‘realist’ one. Realist science tries 
to discover the real but hidden structures 
and mechanisms that generate the 
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manifest phenomena of experience, and 
Benton traces elements of this approach 
in the work of Durkheim, Marx and 
Engels and, perhaps more surprisingly, 
in Weber. However, this realist alterna- 
tive is not elaborated systematically in 
the book, but emerges tangentially as the 
only viable alternative to positivism and 
humanism. Even in the chapter 
entitled ‘Towards a Materialist Theory 
of Knowledge’, where these issues are 
addressed more directly, Benton is 
mainly concerned to demonstrate the 
shortcomings of Althusser’s materialist, 
but non-realist position, rather than to 
defend his own standpoint, Consequently, 
he fails to consider the view that realism 
is merely an alternative to positivism 
within empiricist epistemology, in that 
it shares with positivism the view that 
experience is epistemologically privileged 
in science. In this respect it is interesting 
to note that his use of the term ‘empiric- 
ism’ is extremely vague, and he appears 
to identify it with the search for theory- 
neutral observations. This is clearly 
inadequate, since it would exclude both 
Comte and Popper from the empiricist 
camp. However, a broader and more 
adequate definition of empiricism, either 
in terms of the Althusserian subject/ 
object couple or in terms of empiricism’s 
conflation of the object of knowledge with 
the real object, would inevitably embrace 
the realist standpoint, making realism a 
more sophisticated variant of empiricism, 
Nevertheless, this is an interesting and 
well-written book, which is well above 
the average run-of-the-mill sociological 
text. It deserves to be widely read, if only 
because it raises questions that must 
concern all who are interested in the 
future of social science. 
Mark Mitchell 
Portsmouth Polytechnic 


The Sociologists of the Chair: A 
Radical Analysis of the Formative 
Years of North American Sociology 
(1883-1922) 

Herman and Julia R. Schwendinger Basic 
Books 1974 609 pp. £12.40 


As the authors note, their volume is a 
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‘study’ of the relationship between 
sociology, as it unfolded in the United 
States between 1883 and 1922, and the 
economic, political, philosophical, 
ethical, and legal world view of liberal- 
ism, as it, in turn, moved through its 
classical, laissez-faire, and corporate 
stages. Unfortunately, the book is not 
written in the most engaging of styles. 
Not only is the writing somewhat 
choppy, but the volume is both poorly 
organized and needlessly long. Such 
difficulties are easily enough avoided, 
and, given the price charged for the 
book, copious editorial assistance could 
and should have been freely offered. 
Such shortcomings, however, should not 
obscure the fact that the ‘study’ itself is a 
success, and a major success at that. The 
Sociologists of the Chair not only relates an 
emerging North American sociology to 
the evolving world view of liberalism, 
but it ties both liberalism and sociology 
directly to their respective historical 
and socio-economic contexts—contexts 
which, of course, overlap at numerous 
points, 

The volume (organized into three 
‘books’) begins with an overview of 
classical and laissez-faire liberalism, and 
while the overview is of necessity quite 
brief, it nevertheless draws at those 
theses advanced by natural law theorists 
and by such theorists as Bentham, 
Malthus, and Spencer which were to 
become part of the legacy of North 
American sociology. The Schwendinger’s 
treatment of Malthus and Spencer 
warrants a close reading by students 
interested in the history of sociological 
theory. The section on Spencer is most 
informative. Following the initial dis- 
cussion of the early forms of liberalism, 
French and German contributions to 
later American sociology are dealt with, 
and so too is the topic of reform Darwin- 
ism. The first portion of the volume 
(Book I) concludes with a discussion of 
trends toward consolidation among 
capitalists on the one hand and among 
members of the working class on the 
other. The role of intellectuals is then 
appraised as it relates to the rise of 
monopoly capitalism. Throughout Book 
I a conscious and largely successful 
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attempt is made to relate the sociological 
ideas dealt with to the social back- 
grounds which both triggered them off 
and shaped the course of their develop- 
ment. 

Book III provides an insightful 
account of both the subjection of women 
in society and the development of sexism 
in sociology. The ensuing discussion of 
the link between corporate liberalism 
and Freudianism is cleverly constructed, 
and the analyses of W. I. Thomas, 
Robert Park, Ernest Burgess, and ‘the 
Liberal Sins of Reification’ provide new 
insights into the process by which 
sociological theory is moulded by its 
social setting. Book HI demonstrates 
that this volume’s value lies not only in 
its skilful application of a radical 
sociology of knowledge perspective to the 
formative years of North American 
sociology, but it also serves as a guide 
which enhances our understanding of the 
current state of sociology in the United 
States. It is in this latter respect that the 
volume’s last three sections are parti- 
cularly valuable. The section ‘Academic 
Freedom is a Sometime Thing’ is 
especially worthwhile. 

I have saved Book IT till now, because 
it is perhaps the volume’s strongest 
feature and the real core of its contribu- 
tion to ‘the sociology of sociology’. Book 
TI represents the Schwendingers’ attempt 
to update and expand upon the original 
thesis advanced by Dusky Lee Smith in 
Science and Society (1965), concerning the 
relationship between arly North 
American sociology and capitalism. 
Smith had argued that while the 
founders of sociology in the United 
States were antagonistic towards laissez- 
feire capitalism they rather uniformly 
(Sumner being an exception) embraced 
corporate capitalism. The Schwen- 
dingers’ provide additional support for 
Smith’s thesis in their excellent treatment 
of such figures as Lester Frank Ward, 
Albion Small, and E. A. Ross. When 
combined with Smith’s analysis of 
Ward, Giddings, Small, Ross, and 
Weatherly, the Schwendingers’ account 
of the formative years of North American 
sociology provides a solid basis for 
understanding many of its contemporary 
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features. This seems to me to be the 
book’s major contribution. 

Larry T. Reynolds 

Central Michigan University 


Social Rules and Social Behaviour 
Peter Collett (ed.) Blackwell 1977 185 pp. 
£700 


The long-running argument about the 
role of rules in the explanation of conduct 
is not carried significantly further by any 
of these eight papers. So much space is 
devoted to reviews of the literature, 
reviews of the issues, reviews of the 
many meanings of the expression ‘rule’, 
and reviews of the different sorts of rules 
that the contributors leave themselves 
little room in which to make their own 
points. On the evidence available, none 
of them has anything terribly original or 
insightful to add to the familiar and 
standard arguments. 

One of the things which most detracted 
from this book for me was that Harold 
Garfinkel’s work is persistently mis- 
interpreted as endorsing a rule-following 
model of conduct when, in fact, Garfinkel 
is concerned to substitute for such a 
conception one of action as ‘practical’. It 
isn’t getting Garfinkel right or wrong 
which matters as such, but the incapacity 
to see that much of Garfinkel’s writing 
can be read as showing that a rule- 
following model cannot be made to work 
in actual enquiries. Failing to see this, the 
various contributors to Collett’s collec- 
tion never have occasion to ponder the 
point that it is no use arguing the 
principled pros and cons of rule-follow- 
ing models of conduct if you can’t make 
such models work out in practice. 

I liked best the two papers which had 
least to do with the question of rules: 
Jerome Bruner’s discussion of language 
acquisition and Robin Fox’s essay on 
fighting have some intrinsic interest and 
empirical substance and this sets them 
apart, 

Wes Sharrock 
University of Manchester 
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The Legitimation of a Revolution: 
the Yugoslav Case 

Bogdan D. Denitch Yale University Press 
1976 254 pp. £900 


The point of departure for Denitch’s 
study is his observation that much of the 
model-building in contemporary social 
science on the subject of revolution is 
heavily over-generalized ; thus he believes 
that there is a need for more, well- 
documented, historical studies of specific 
cases. The volume under review is an 
attempt to provide us with such a case- 
study. The novelty of his work, however, 
does not only lie in the specificity of its 
focus. He also turns his back on what 
he believes to be an excessive concern in 
the literature with the moment of 
revolutionary transformation, turning 
his attention instead to the process by 
which the revolutionary regime becomes 
routinized as a political order and legi- 
timated in the exercise of its authority. 

One’s initial expectation of a situation 
in which the old order has been so 
completely smashed in a bitter and 
bloody civil war, is that the victors 
would experience difficulties in securing 
a claim to legitimacy precisely because of 
the nature of the struggle by which they 
came to power. Denitch challenges this 
view skilfully by reference to two key 
features of Yugoslavia’s history. There 
was a long tradition, he argues, citing 
social banditry and the struggle against 
the Turks, in which violence came to be 
partly accepted for its positive contribu- 
tion to national dignity and liberation, 
Violence in itself was therefore not 
necessarily illegitimate in the context of 
Balkan social structures. Furthermore, he 
sketches rapidly and convincingly the 
discredited state of all the major pillars 
of the old order by the end of 1941, so 
that one faces the acute question of how 
they would have tackled the problem of 
their own legitimation had the partisan 
struggle failed. 

Secondly, the system of ‘workers’ self- 
management’ which has become the 
obsession of so many students of Yugo- 
slavia, is often elsewhere treated as a 
kind of ‘gift of grace’ which defies 
historical explanation. (The reason for 
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this lies largely in the fact that no 
convincing account can be given of the 
derivation of workers’ self-management 
from the Marxist classics, by Yugoslav 
theoreticians.) In an illuminating, 
though regrettably brief, passage, the 
author points to the history of the 
National Liberation Committees—the 
organs of local self-government set up 
in liberated areas by the partisans—as 
a crucial formative experience which 
should be seen as preparing the way in 
both theory and practice for the experi- 
mental forms which emerged in Yugo- 
slavia after the break with the 
Cominform. 

Finally, one cannot but be intrigued 
by Denitch’s presentation of survey 
evidence relating to income differentials 
and attitudes towards inequality, in 
which he underlines the strength of 
egalitarian sentiments in the Yugoslav 
population. Particularly arresting (in 
view of the widespread belief that this 
stratum is most likely to use its industrial 
power to augment its own position at the 
expense of weaker groups) is the observa- 
tion that egalitarianism is most strongly 
rooted among skilled manual workers. 

In spite of its undoubted interest, the 
book does have a number of serious 
flaws. Having remarked en passant early 
in his study about the importance of the 
‘division of Yugoslav society into two 
segments’-—namely, the urban and the 
rural—Denitch never takes up this 
problem for detailed analysis. 

Like other commentators, Denitch is 
mesmerized by that other active fault- 
line in Yugoslav social structure— 
nationality. In his discussion of national- 
ity and nationalism it is possible to see 
most clearly the major defect of the 
whole work—namely, its uncritical op- 
timism about the future of the Yugoslav 
federation. Optimism itself is not out of 
order: the writer of this review shares 
Denitch’s hopeful expectations about 
Yugoslavia’s future. Such a stance 
should not, however, be allowed to hide 
from the observer those difficulties which 
must be overcome if that future is to be 
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A. major plank of Denitch’s platform 
is that one of the most compelling 
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reasons for the success of the revolution- 
ary regime in securing its claim to 
legitimacy has been its ability to deal 
with the nationality question. To this 
end, he points inter alia to the weaving of 
patterns which cut horizontally across 
the fabric of regional self-containment 
and particularism. Although the general 
line of his argument is probably valid, 
he has overstated the case. In this respect 
he is probably partly misled by his data: 
his sample of ‘opinion makers’ is heavily 
weighted by the occupants of -positions 
in federation-wide structures. Had other 
organizations (and lower levels within 
the authority structure) been investi- 


4. gated, it is not unlikely that a different 


picture would have emerged. Indeed, 
some clues are present in his own 
account which might indicate an 
alternative interpretation. 

Denitch’s sociometric diagrams illus- 
trate the fact that both ‘economic 
leaders’ and ‘intellectuals’ make a 
relatively high proportion of references 
to influential individuals who fall outside 
of the study’s universe of ‘opinion 
makers’, One would like to know, 
particularly in these cases, what pro- 
portion of these links led into republican 
or more local power structures which are 
overlooked by the terms of reference of 
his study. This query is sharpened by the 
personal observations of the present 
reviewer, which suggest that career lines 
within most professions in Yugoslavia, and 
in the business world too, tend to termin- 
ate within each of Yugoslavia’s republics. 

Other evidence of the ‘rose-coloured 
spectacles’ is not hard to find. A recogni- 
tion of the attenuated position of Yugo- 
slav trade unions is not complemented by 
more than a superficial discussion. In 
spite of the events in the University of 
Belgrade during the past few years, we 
are assured of the autonomy of the 
Universities. The virtual disenfranchise- 
ment of both the private peasant and the 
housewife in key areas of public life may 
not be immediately critical to the future 
of the Yugoslav state; but surely where 
socialism is to be assessed in terms of its 
moral as well as its instrumental superior- 
ity, these are not matters to be passed 
over lightly. Denitch himself is scathing 
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about those who define ‘democracy’ 
exclusively by reference to certain forms, 
without considering the outcomes of 
action. Since most commentators recog- 
nize that the pasition of women has, in 
many respects, deteriorated since the 
War of Liberation, perhaps some re- 
evaluation of Denitch’s priorities is 
called for. 

In spite of its defects of balance, and 
its omissions, this work succeeds in its 
general aims. It does make available a 
great deal of the results of contemporary 
Yugoslav sociology to a wider readership. 
More significantly, this study of the 
legitimation of the Yugoslav revolution 
will undoubtedly prompt others with 
more general theoretical interests to 
return to their labours with their tools 
sharpened. 

John B. Allcock 
University of Bradford 


In Stalin’s Time: Middieclass 
Values in Soviet Fiction 

Vera S. Dunham Cambridge University 
Press 1976 xiv +283 pp. £10-00 


Vera Dunham’s study of popular fiction 
under the Stalin regime is a useful 
contribution to the sociology of litera- 
ture, although its methodology is un- 
sophisticated and its theoretical assump- 
tions are somewhat naive. The main 
argument of the book is that a strict 
homology exists between the social 
values found in popular novels and 
stories and those values associated with 
the burgeoning middle classes of Soviet 
society. With the defeat of the revolution- 
ary left in the 19208 a policy of rapid 
industrialization was carried through by 
the nationalist section of the Bolshevik 
Party whose ideology of ‘socialism in one 
country’ was the direct antithesis of the 
internationalism of Lenin and Trotsky. 
Vera Dunham argues that such a policy 
rested for its legitimacy not on the 
industrial working classes but on the 
middle class of salaried professionals, 
party officials, managers, scientists. It 
was this new stratum within Soviet 
society which formed the social base for 
Stalinist domination with its conservative 
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ideology buttressing the bureaucratiza- 
tion of state, party and political theory. 
This ‘tacit concordat’? between the 
Soviet leadership and the ‘resilient 
middle class’ is termed the ‘Big Deal’ and 
characterized by Dunham as a conscious 
and deliberate policy, a partnership 
which finds expression in the ‘bourgecisi- 
fication’ of Soviet popular literature. 

The bulk of Dunham’s book is devoted 
to detailed analyses of typical examples 
of Soviet popular fiction produced during 
the 19408 and 19503 in which an 
emphasis on individualistic and material- 
ist values (associated with the acquisi- 
tion of consumer goods) functions as a 
substitute for the lack of public involve- 
ment in Soviet society. Popular fiction 
has thus become one mode of social 
integration and a powerful means of 
political socialization. It is by far the 
most subtle form of propaganda available 
to a totalitarian regime and a compelling 
agency of social stability. And under 
Brezhnev the ‘tacit concordat’ remains as 
strong as ever. 

Many of these themes presented by 
Dunham have been widely discussed in 
recent sociological studies of Soviet 
society and dramatized in novels such as 
Solzhenitsyn’s Cancer Ward but she has 
given us a comprehensive survey of the 
ways whereby conservative values as- 
sociated with bureaucratic domination 
function as social controls through 
popular literature. The weaknesses of 
this study, however, flow from the 
uncritical assumption that popular fiction 
passively reflects the dominant ideology 
and that this is translated into popular 
consciousness by those who read the 
stories, novels and magazines. It is 
one thing to show the homologous 
relation between dominant ideological 
values and literary content but a quite 
different matter to prove that such values 
then form part of an homogeneous 
middle-class culture. Equally important 
is the absence of an analysis of how 
popular fiction is produced, the mechan- 
isms of selection and censorship whereby 
one form is preferred over another. 
Finally, Dunham too easily assumes the 
absence of contradictions between the 
new middle class and the ruling caste and 
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fails to give sufficient weight to the very 
real inner conflicts within these two 
groups themselves: the case of the 
Russian dissidents, many of whom are 
scientists and professional workers, shows 
clearly enough that not all members of 
the Russian middle class seek fulfilment 
in private acquisitiveness. 
Alan Swingewood 
LSE. 


Spindles and Spires: A Re-Study of 
Religion and Social Change in 
Gastonia 

John R. Earle, Dean D. Knudsen and Donald 
W. Shriver John Knox Press 1976 382 pp. 


$5°95 


The author of a re-study inevitably faces 
the prospect that his work will not be 
evaluated solely on its own terms, but in 
comparison with the pioneer who beat 
that trail before. Liston Pope has hitherto 
been the guide across what was on at 
least one significant occasion dangerous 
terrain. In 1929 Gaston County was the 
setting for a traumatic strike by workers 
at the Loray Mill which resulted in the 
death by shooting of the local chief of 
police, mass violence, an hysterical trial 
of strike leaders, and their flight to 
Russia, having jumped bail. Liston 
Pope’s Millhands and Preachers (Yale 
University Press, 1942) utilizes the 
Loray strike as the fulcrum around 
which his account of this textile manu- 
facturing dominated region, its mills and 
its churches, is constructed. He describes 
the transition of the county from an 
agricultural economy to one in which 
textile mills became not merely the sole 
significant economic force but the 
principal shaper of social organization 
and culture. 

The mills, established in rural areas, 
built villages for their employees, often 
former agricultural workers, over which 
they exercised a paternalistic control of 
an all-embracing kind. The mill owners 
and executives were almost uniformly 
churchmen. Their enterprises were 
favoured by the church, and they in 
turn favoured and assisted the establish- 
ment of churches in the mill villages. 
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Built on mill land and often partly 
financed from mill money, ownership 
and control of the churches often 
remained with the mill. The salaries of 
ministers were often at least partly 
subsidized by the mill; the running costs 
of their churches were often underwritten 
by them; and mill executives often filled 
major church offices. No surprise then 
that the pastor who spoke out against 
long hours, child labour, low pay, and 
mill or village conditions, was rare 
indeed. The occasional dissident cleric 
was usually given short shrift. Even those 
with congregations entirely composed of 
mill workers and not themselves al- 
together in the pay of the mill, were only 
too willing to adopt the analyses 
presented by the ‘most intelligent’ and 
“best informed’ citizens. 

In the precarious context of the 
depression years, the textile industry 
began to undergo rationalization. Many 
southern mills were bought by absentee 
northern owners. Mill superintendents 
reduced wages, dismissed employees, 
and ‘stretched-out’ the number of 
spindles or looms to be tended by each 
worker. The old paternalistic system was 
breaking down to be replaced by an 
alien pattern of impersonal industrial 
relations even more exploitative in the 
short term. The conditions were ripe 
for an organizing drive by a newly 
formed communist textile union, which 
rapidly gained support in the Loray 
Mill, and called a strike. The decision of 
the communists to fight this strike as the 
first step in the proletarian revolution in 
America was in part responsible for the 
violence which then ensued. Throughout, 
however, the churches and their pastors 
with a spinelessness and moral cowardice 
which as Homo Sociologicus Pope readily 
understands but which as Homo Ethicus 
he generously refrains from condemning 
by more than the mounting indictment 
of description, spoke out only against 
strikers never against murdering mob, 
evicting employer, or unjust prosecutor 
and judiciary. 

Pope’s Gastonia is thus the stuff of 
which novel and drama and classic 
sociology are made. Millhands and 
Preachers present an analysis of the 
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co-optation of the religious professionals 
of Gaston County, a subtle and usually 
unintended selling of souls, in a manner 
sparing in rhetoric, clear in purpose, and 
cogent in exposition. Unfortunately the 
stuff of Spindles and Spires is more mun- 
dane, and modern Gastonia portrayed 
by means of modern sociology resonates 
little drama. Gastonia today is a more 
differentiated world. Paternalism has 
declined with state wage and welfare 
regulation, worker mobility and national 
television. Gastonia now has pretensions 
to the status of All-American City, and 
deserves a sociology to match. At length, 
Berger’s ‘sacred canopy’ is unfurled in 
the air over Gastonia to convince us that 
even though no longer on the pay-roll of 
the mills there are sound reasons why 
the clergy should still continue to mouth 
reactionary cant about labour unions, 
and for the most part play no active role 
in Black Civil Rights. Harmony before 
Justice, Individual Salvation before 
Collective and Corporate Morality. 
Reading these two studies has been a 
revealing experience for me. I have been 
surprised by my own moral and socio- 
logical naivety. Somehow I seem to have 
retained, against all my sociological 
inclination, a residue from early religious 
training, the belief that the clergy were 
wiser, more humanitarian, less ethically 
self-deceptive than other men. For 
anyone still in doubt these two studies 
will shortly dispel such a misapprehen- 
sion. But Spindles and Spires conveys the 
message with both less moral and less 
sociological force than Millhands and 
Preachers. It lacks the dénouement of a 
Loray Strike. The Civil Rights issue in 
Gaston County was dramaturgically a 
damp squib in comparison to the 
momentous events of 1929. Its prose and 
analysis lack the cogency and economy 
of Pope’s writing. And its central 
contradiction—the supineness of the 
white churches on matters of labour 
organization and the like, despite their 
greater contemporary economic and 
social independence, versus the activism 
of a number of black churches and their 
pastors over the civil rights issue— 
remains unresolved. I have no clearer 
view now about why this is, than when I 
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began the book and reference to the 
‘sacred canopy’ of Liberty, Progress and 
Harmony does little to enlighten me. My 
sympathies moral and sociological: lie 
with the earlier work. Millhands and 
Preachers is a piece. of great social 
criticism ranking with the finest work 
of Marx and Engels, Upton Sinclair, or 
Charles Booth, but achieving its effects 
with greater objectivity and precision. 
Spindles and Spires, by comparison, is just 
another study of religion in one American 
community, and no longer a very 
interesting community at that. 
. Roy Wallis 
Queen’s Uniuersity of Belfast 


World Conqueror and World 
Renouncer: A study of Buddhism 
and Polity in Thailand against a 
Historical Background 

S. J. Tambiah Cambridge University 
Press 1976 viii +557 pp. £15:00 


This classic of modern social anthro- 
pology provides a decisive corrective to 
the view popularized by Weber that 
Buddhism is essentially anti-political, 
world-rejecting mysticism. On the con- 
trary, sangha (monastic institutions) and 
sasana (religion) flourish in the context 
of the political security provided by 
kingship, because a prosperous society 
enables laymen to make religious merit. 
Buddhism, however, makes a distinction 
between the dharma of cosmic law and 
the more restricted dharma exhibited in 
kingship. The distinction is bound up 
with the recognition that securing 
prosperity through kingship may require 
the exercise of violence which is in- 
compatible with Buddhist principles. 
The ideal typical history of rulership 
involves a period of violence in which a 
new king consolidates his kingdom and 
then earns merit by purifymg the 
sangha and encouraging sasana. Thus the 
roles of world conqueror (cakkavatti), 
righteous ruler (dharmaraja) and world 
renouncer (the homeless archant) are 
merely different dimensions of the same 
sacred reality. This mythic paradigm is 
an idealized version of the political 
conflicts of the galactic polity—a 
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concentric-circle arrangement of a center 
and its satellites in which the center, 
though. modal and exemplary, is sur- 
rounded by entities that are replicas of 
the center in decreasing scale and enjoy 
a greater or lesser measure of decentra- 
lized autonomy’. Thai politics were 
characterized by a see-saw history of 
loyalty to the dharmaraja, open rebellion 
at the satellite periphery and millenarian 
opposition. The royal household, despite 
inflated credentials of cosmic legitimacy, 
was weakened by the absence of clear, 
enforceable rules of succession. There- 
fore, Thai kings sought elaborate rituals 
of succession, divine kingship and public 
merit making which only the sangha 
could offer. The modernization of 
Thailand has involved, not a demolition 
of traditional political structures, but a 
conversion of galactic into radial politics. 
A radial polity has patrimonial- 
bureaucratic features in which the 
periphery is no longer an ensemble of 
satellites but a collection of tribute- 
bearing roads leading to a swollen 
metropolis, In the post-war period of 
military dictatorships the dharmaraja of 
the galactic polity has been reduced to 
a constitutional monarch, but the 
ritualistic role is undiminished. From 
their ineffectual thrones, they pardon 
successive elites, forgive their excesses 
and legitimate the political status quo. 
The change from galactic to radial 
politics has also affected the sangha 
without necessarily undermining its 
social significance. Under imperialist 
and missionary pressures Buddhist monks 
adopted an activist, scripturalist view 
of their religious role in society and 
subsequently played an important part 
in the government’s education and 
development plans. The sangha also 
provides social and geographical mobility 
for poor, illiterate village boys who make 
their way to Bangkok’s religious houses 
(wat) and, if they disrobe, to government 
service. Educated monks who return to 
their villages of origin are eloquent, 
living testimony for the government’s 
development programme. The sangha 
has a radial organization with patronage 
structures or regional segments (khana) 
reaching out into the peripheral regions 
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from the wat of Bangkok and provincial 
capitals. The centralization and hier- 
archization of the secular polity has thus 
strengthened the sangha from the centre. 
The traditional functional relationship 
between kingship and sasana has been 
modified but not replaced. The sangha 
enjoys certain privileges via the Depart- 
ment of Religious Affairs but more 
important is the sponsorship of leading 
politicians and generals who seek the 
legitimation provided by conspicuous 
merit making. In return, the social 
activism of monks has the effect of 
supporting the process of “Thai-izatian’ 
and political incorporation of the diverse 
hill tribes. One result is a splendid 
paradox—through the mechanism of 
khana, the northeast is simultaneously the 
centre of political insurgency and the 
bastion of the Buddhist faith which is 
crucial for legitimating the Bangkok 
regime. 

This study of Buddhism could be 
criticized on a number of grounds. The 
galactic polity is a mishmash of theoreti- 
cal/empirical levels; there is no satisfac- 
tory account of the economic structure 
which underpins the polity; the 
argument and evidence in the concluding 
chapters lack the discipline and force of 
” the opening sections. Detailed criticism 
would be captious since, taken as a 
whole, the book is a major contribu- 
tion to the analysis of the relationship 
between political force and religious 
ethics. 


Bryan S. Turner 
University of Lancaster 


The Noble Savages: The Primitive 
Origins of Charisma and its Con- 
temporary Survival 

‘Bryan R. Wilson University of California 
Press 1976 131 pp. £3°95 


In an intriguing epilogue to his vast and 
important Magic and the Millennium 
(1973), Bryan Wilson drew attention to 
the persistence of ‘man’s ambivalent 
hankering for magical and millennial 
solutions’. In the present essay, he returns 
to this theme as a crucial part of his 
analysis of charismatic leadership. For, 
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while this short work is a subtle and pro- 
vocative sociological analysis, it also 
deserves recognition as a sophisticated 
piece of social criticism. 

The author’s attempted ‘rehabilita- 
tion’ of the concept of charisma is com- 
mendably executed. Quite correctly, 
journalistic usage (which regards the 
term as a synonym for ‘glamour’) is 
swiftly dismissed and attention directed 
toward worthier targets, Attempts by 
Etzioni and Shils to stress the importance 
of charisma in the ordering and smooth 
running of modern social systems strike 
Wilson as ill-founded and indeed ‘to fall 
not far short of using the concept as an 
ideological defence’ (p. 11). On the other 
hand, Worsley’s acute Marxist critique 
of the concept receives sharp and con- 
vincing rebuttal as too narrowly reliant 
upon Melanesian data; while in their 
rejection of the notion of charismatic 
leadership, Marxists in general are 
chided for a disposition ‘to deny them- 
selves the benefit of what is a very com- 
mon observation about man and society’ 
(p. 106). 

Espousing an essentially fundamental- 
ist Weberian view of charisma as a rare 
social (not psychological) phenomenon, the 
author considers its manifestation in pre- 
literate societies, a context uninvestigated 
by Weber. To this end he provides case- 
studies of the leadership exercised by 
Pontiac, Tecumseh and Tenskwatawa, 
William Wadé Harris, and Simon 
Kimbangu, as well as of certain move- 
ments which have expressed a ‘charis- 
matic demand’ without exhibiting 
charismatic leadership. 

Alert to the difficulty of establishing 
the existence of charismatic leadership in 
preliterate societies prior to contact with 
Westerners, Wilson none the less effec- 
tively demonstrates its primitive or 
‘savage’ origins. 

Though the author’s treatment of the 
genesis and forms of charismatic leader- 
ship in ‘less developed societies’ is note- 
worthy, his insight into the fate of the 
‘gift of grace’ in contemporary society, 
merits special consideration. While ack- 
nowledging the continuance of a demand 
for charismatic leadership as ‘a testimony 
to the persistence of simple wish-dreams 
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even among men in complex, technically 
advanced, and intellectually sophistic- 
ated societies’, he might none the less 
have subtitled this book “The Passing 
of the Charismatic Leader’. In his view, 
the ‘hankering’ for charismatic leader- 
ship, ‘a relatively primitive trait’, has not 
died but is rapidly fading away and is 
confined to the interstices of modern 
social structures. The process of rational- 
ization (modernization, demystification, 
or secularization) spells doom for the 
prospects of charismatic claimants, espec- 
ially in a political context. He asserts 
bluntly: ‘We do not now expect the 
exceptional man to solve our problems: 
we turn rather to our cumulative resour- 
ces, stored up in a social inheritance of 
complex, interdependent competences 
and equipment.’ Charismatic leadership 
has been succeeded in contemporary 
society by greatly diluted forms of char- 
isma: the derived form of the religious 
revivalist and the democratically diffused 
form of the modern pentecostalist or 
‘charismatic’ movement. Only ‘pop stars’ 
sustain a relationship with their following 
worthy of charismatic figures of the past, 
but they neither claim divine inspiration 
nor ‘exercise effective leadership in more 
than inconsequential ways.’ Charisma 
has thus been reduced to a tawdry ‘feeble 
magic’ of the young, the marginal and 
the bored. The possession of fringe cults, 


often of an exotic Oriental nature, it faces - 


stiff competition from deviant secularized 
gospels whose scientistic spells secem more 
in harmony with the prevailing societal 
weltanschauung 


Even if one is less convinced than 
Wilson that charisma has lost its potential 
political efficacy, and less confident than 
he that Adolf Hitler will remain ‘the last 
man to succeed by unrestrained appeal to 
the primitive, romantic, and atavistic 
passions of men’, it must be acknow- 
ledged that his thesis is compelling. Yet, 
in drawing his conclusions, the author, 
like Weber, laments rather than rejoices 
at the state of disenchantment attained in 
modern society. No whimsical romantic, 
unaware of the cruelty, terror and evil 
associated with chariamatic authority, he 
suggests none the less that the decline of 
charisma entails further loss of humanity 
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for the denizens of a post-moral ‘iron 
cage’. 
As a profound comment both on prirni- 
tive and contemporary society this book 
deserves a wide readership. 
Roger O° Toole 
University of Toronto 


Judaism: A Sociology 
Stephen Sharot David & Charles 1976 
224 pp. £5°25 


Dr Sharot’s guiding thread is the explan- 
ation of varieties of Judaism by reference 
to the homogeneity or diversity of 
particular Jewish communities, and to 
the nature of the various host societies. 
The aspects of internal structure of 
Jewries which he deems most important 
are size, migration, occupational and 
class structure, degree of autonomy. The 
variables that he uses in analysing the 
host societies are religious ‘monopolism’ 
or pluralism, degree of cultural and 
ethnic homogeneity or pluralism, and the 
timing and extent of their economic 
modernization. By utilizing these two sets 
of variables he is able to give an intelli- 
gible and fairly full account of the for- 
tunes of Judaism in Europe and the 
Americas since the Middle Ages, and a 
much briefer account of it in the earlier 
periods of European history, in India, 
China, North Africa and the Middle 
East. His central concern is with 
Judaism, not Jewry, so that, for instance, 
a lot of space is given to the success or 
failure of liberal Judaism in different 
countries, while the growth of Zionism is 
only considered in so far as it affects 
change in religious practices. There is 
consequently no full discussion of the 
changing relationships, from hostility to 
acceptance and even enthusiasm, of 
traditional religion and modern national- 
ism, which from the point of view of 
comparative sociology would have been 
of very great interest. 

It was clearly impossible for Sharot to 
tackle every issue at length in a book of 
some 200 pages, and one must respect his 
chosen focus of interest, and recognize 
that it gives a coherence to his work 
which must be welcome to the reader. 
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However, it does mean that the material 
presented does not bear closely on theo- 
retical issues in the sociology of religion. 
There is a brief and uncritical resumé of 
Weber’s views on Judaism as a rational 
religion; Berger’s market analogy of 
religion is used in discussing varicties of 
synagogual style in the U.S.A.; the use of 
social class variables inks the work with 
that of Demerath and others. But beyond 
these references there is nothing to sug- 
gest how he sees Judaism in the light 
either of older theories, such as those of 
Marx, Durkheim, Simmel and Freud, or 
of newer ideas such as those of Wilson, 
Martin, Douglas and Geertz. 

Even within his chosen field, Sharot, 
swayed perhaps by the natural interest of 
English-speaking readers in European 
and American Judaism, omits any con- 
sideration of Judaism in communities 
which have not experienced economic 
modernization of the host countries, or, 
until very recently, any move from plural- 
ism to nationalism. What happened in 
Baghdad and the Yemen, in Smyrna and 
Salonika, while European communities 
were experiencing emancipation, secu- 
larization, the haskalah and hassidism? 
Lack of interest in traditional communi- 
ties may derive from their very stability; 
however, it is necessary to demonstrate 
this stability positively in order to make 
conclusive Sharot’s argument that 
changes in Judaism, where, as in Europe, 
they did occur, are completely explicable 
in terms of his list of variables. 

Focus on traditional communities 
would also help to test functional theories 
of religion. Did Judaism encourage a 
functional adaptation to such minor 
changes, demographic, political and 
economic, as must have occurred even in 
the most stable society ? It is a sociological 
cliché that to understand change is also 
to understand persistence; the sociology 
of Judaism would seem to be an excellent 
field for pointing up this truth, and Dr 
Sharot an excellent scholar to undertake 


the task. 
Betty R, Scharf 
f LSE. 
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The Outlook Tower: Essays on 
Urbanization in Memory of Patrick 
Geddes 

J. V. Ferreira and S. S. Jha (eds) Popular 
Prakashan Bombay 1976 475 pp. 120Rs. 


The City in Contemporary 
Perspective: Cross-National 
Research and New Directions 

in Theory 

John Walton and Louis H. Masotti (eds) 
Sage Publications 1976 317 pp. £11-00 


Books on urban studies are increasingly 
inter- or multi-disciplinary in content 
and approach. Geographers, sociologists, 
political scientists and economists con- 
tribute to each other’s conferences and 
the results appear in various journals and 
readers, This is inevitable when, in the 
words of one pair of editors ‘there is 
nothing distinctly urban to be understood 
or explained: rather the urban milieu is 
merely a setting for the study of a variety 
of processes defined by other criteria. The 
city per se as an historical, social form is 
less the object of interest than a variety of 
activities that happen to go on there with 
greater regularity or in more intensified 
ways than elsewhere. Consequently, 
“urban” this or that is a convenient yet 
specious label for the “real” this or that.’ 
(Masotti and Walton, p. 3.) Thus not 
only do we have no scientific object to 
study but our difficulties are further com- 
pounded by Masotti and Walton who 
remark ‘there is no “field” of compara- 
tive urban analysis as distinct from a dis- 
parate ensemble of disciplines, substan- 
tive concerns, methods and theories that 
are unreliably classified under the reified 
category’ (ibid.). 

In the first volume, which is in com- 
memoration of Patrick Geddes, the 
inter-disciplinary focus on the city has 
quite a different basis. Geddes’ back- 
ground is relevant: he became the first 
Professor of Sociology at the University 
of Bombay in 1919 and continued until 
1924. He died in 1932, aged 78. Trained 
as a zoologist under Huxley in London, 
he was influenced by Comptean positiv- 
ism and the synthesizing potential of Le 
Play’s formula, eu—travaille—famille. 
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He became involved in an enormous 
variety of activities, including establish- 
ing what he called ‘the world’s first 
-sociological laboratory’—the Outlook 
Tower in Edinburgh—starting rural 
industries in Cyprus, playing an active 
part in the Paris exhibition of 1900 and 
co-founding, in 1904, the Sociological 
Society in London. All this time he was 
Professor of Botany at Dundee and found- 
ing his own style of integrated town 
planning. Wholeness of thought and 
action was Geddes’ theory and practice. 

Geddes the polymath, eclectic, vision- 
ary and town planner, generated a kind 
of urban studies epitomized in the work 
of people like Lewis Mumford. Yet the 
many distinguished scholars who con- 
tribute to his commemoration volume 
show little sign of following in his style. 
Borgatta and Hadden write a long and 
comprehensive review of social area 
analysis, Irene Taeuber contributes a 
chapter on migration and American 
urbanization, and Hawley provides a 
straightforward statistical account of the 
metropolitanization of the United States. 
These are just the kind of articles which 
appeared regularly in the American Jour- 
nal of Sociology in the 19603. Indeed most 
of them appear to have been written 
a decade ago. However, the formal, 
abstract empiricism of these statistical 
studies could not be further from the 
holistic outlook of Geddes, With over 
twenty contributors there is not one that 
provides any theoretical criticism of 
what, until a decade or so ago, used to be 
called urban sociology. 

It would be closer to the Geddes 
tradition to argue that Place—Work— 
Folk leads on to the study of the political 
economy of space. Despite the disclaimers 
of Masotti and Walton, there are signs in 
the volume which they edit that some 
scholars are developing both a distinctive 
object of interest and a distinctive 
basis for comparative urban analysis. 
There are many good things in this col- 
lection but I will mention just three. 
Anthony and Elizabeth Leeds provide a 
most persuasive and interesting account 
of squatters’ responses to the political 
systems in Brazil, Peru and Chile. The 
work of the Leeds and a number of others 
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in Latin America in recent years has 
demonstrated the power of a compara- 
tive urban anthropology which can 
generate conclusions of wider signific- 
ance. C. G. Pickvance draws on three 
recent Marxist studies in France to show 
how housing is directly related to the 
capitalist production process. Finally, 
the links between ‘the urban’ and the 
wider political economy are made most 
explicitly, ifnot dogmatically, by Manuel 
Castells in a very short paper. He claims 
‘one cannot analyze a social or political 
process independently from its structural 
context and from the web of structural 
interests which determine it. Con- 
sequently we cannot base urban research 
on the analysis of actora and of their 
strategies without first analyzing urban 
issues and the contradictions in the social 
structure which these issues expreas’ 
(p. 296). 

The great irony of much of the Marx- 
ist, structural analysis of urban questions 
is that it has closer affinities with Geddes’ 
holistic schema than with the demo- 
graphic and descriptive studies in the 
commemoration volume. Old-fashioned 
regional geography of the La Blache 
generation was pretty materialistic, The 
detailed French studies describing the 
reproduction of labour power under 
state monopoly capitalism have added a 
new radical twist to the language but a 
formal structural-functionalist analysis 
underlies them. 

Evidently these two volumes are dis- 
appointing in their distinctive ways. 
Judging by the papers in the Geddes 
commemorative volume, his contribution 
to contemporary debate is negligible. 
More attention to modern systems theory 
might have served his memory better. In 
the case of the other volume I have been 
completely disarmed by the editors. They 
spell out the failures of their collection so 
explicitly there is little for a reviewer to 
add. I find it a little odd that they should 
agree to edit a book with such a title and 
yet say ‘there exists no distinctive field of 
comparative urban research’ (p. 301). I 
think that in saying this John Walton is 
being hard on the excellent contribution 
by the Leeds and some of the other Latin 
American urban anthropologists, I see 
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common lines of analysis developing in 
France and Latin America and, indeed, 
Castells has worked in both contexts. 
More recently Bryan Roberts of the 
University of Manchester has extended 
his work in Guatemala and Peru to a 
comparative study of England and Spain. 
Perhaps the Walton and Masotti volume 
was prematurely produced. Over-eager 
publishers can provide a corrupting influ- 
ence and can help to confuse students. It 
is much easier to be destructive than con- 
structive in a complex and rapidly 
changing field. 
R. E. Pahl 
University of Kent 
at Canterbury 


Midwives and Medical Men: A 
History of Inter-Professional 
Rivalries and Women’s Rights 

Jean Donnison Heinemann 1977 250 pp. 
£6.50 


Jean Donnison’s Midwives and Medical 
Men fills an important gap in women’s 
history and the history of health care. 
Her book gives a unique, well-researched 
and richly documented account of the 
professionalization of midwifery. As the 
subtitle suggests, the discussion concen- 
trates on the relationship between female 
and male midwives in the eighteenth 
century, and between midwives and 
doctors, obstetricians and general practi- 
tioners specifically, in the nineteenth. 
Donnison charts the development of 
increasing male intervention in and 
control of childbirth, traditionally a 
female domain. 

In the eighteenth century the emer- 
gence of male midwifery and its mono- 
poly over the use of instruments in labour 
gave rise to a heated debate about the 
moral and practical reasons for female 
attendants. In the nineteenth century a 
conflict of interests developed between 
the midwife and the obstetrician and the 
G.P., specialisms which emerged in that 
period. Thus the nineteenth century 
struggle centred around definitions of 
midwifery and a delimitation of its sphere 
of competence. Provincial G.P.’s, with- 


` out access to wealthy patients, regarded 
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midwives as financial competitors and 
(therefore) anachronistic survivors of a 
pre-scientific age. London obstetricians 
were less hostile, but adamant about 
restricting midwives to normal labours, 
that is, labours not requiring the use of 
instruments. In the last analysis, the 
matter boiled down to who was to control 
midwives—doctors or midwives them- 
selves. 

‘The 1902 Midwives Act which resulted 
from two centuries of struggle and debate 
institutionalized in statutory form the 
subordination of midwifery to medicine, 
although, as Donnison points out, the 
final Act was by no means as unfavour- 
able to midwives as the several other 
legislative proposals put forward in the 
preceding decade. 

For a sociologist the main problem 
with the book is its lack of a sociological 
theory of the sexual division of labour. 
This type of theory must locate sexual 
divisions within the social structure, 
instead of viewing them as determined by 
biological differences. The sexual division 
of labour thus becomes an ideological 
mode of hierarchical work organization, 
based on a concept of sex differences and 
sex-specific tasks. Without this theory the 
analogy between male/female and doc- 
tor/midwife becomes an empirical asser- 
tion about the sex~composition of these 
occupations which is regarded as simply 
accidental or due to the ‘natural’ 
differences between men and women. 

For Donnison women’s work is simply 
work done by women. For example, she 
claims that ‘childbirth still remains, in 
the last analysis, women’s business’ 
(p. 201). Surely, the whole thrust of her 
argument is to show how men took con- 
trol of this specifically female sphere. If 
childbirth is ‘women’s business’, why 
have men/doctors taken control of it? If 
they have, in what sense, other than the 
purely physiological, can it be ‘women’s 
business’? On a purely logical level, 
therefore, the equation female = midwife, 
male =doctor is contradicted by the fact 
that the female-specific nature of child- 
birth can, on Donnison’s terms, be 
related only to the biological fact that 
women give birth. But the book is con- 
cerned with midwives and not pregnant 
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women; and it is midwifery, not preg- 
nancy, which is considered to be women’s 
work, 

Donnison takes the equation midwifery 
= women’s work as a self-evident proposi- 
tion and sees the nineteenth-century 
battles between midwives and doctors in 
terms of the contraction or expansion of 
the duties of the midwife. She fails to 
examine the structure of power relations 
between men and women which resulted 
in sex-related restrictions on entry into 
midwifery and medicine, as well as in the 
development of midwifery and obstetrics 
as different and unequal specialisms. In 
other words, Donnison does not consider 
the institutionalization of sexual division 
of labour in attendance during childbirth 
and its reconstitution in an occupational 
structure characterized by a midwifery 
limited to normal labours and subordin- 
ated to obstetrics. 

A sociological analysis would add a 
new dimension to the ‘normal labour’ 
debate, seeing it as an ideological and 
political struggle over the nature and 
extent of the restrictions imposed on 
women as midwives, 

This line of reasoning might also throw 
some light on the problem of the relation- 
ship between midwives and nurses which 
Donnison finds perplexing. The Royal 
British Nurses’ Association, the first 
organization of nurses, and the Society 
for the State Registration of Nurses, 
Ethel Bedford Fenwick’s breakaway 
faction, both remained hostile to mid- 
wifery, citing reasons identical to those 
put forward by doctors, namely its ana- 
chronistic existence, to be superseded by 
scientifically trained obstetricians and 
obstetric nurses. However, this hostility 
had contradictory effects on the progress 
of midwife registration, The insistence of 
nurses on their own professional inferior- 
ity in relation to medicine and on the 
subordination of nursing to medical prac- 
tice reduced medical fears of the con- 
sequences of women’s participation in 
health care. This conceptualization of the 
nurse-doctor relationship also provided 
scope for the Midwives’ Institute and the 
medical Royal Colleges to redefine and 
relocate midwifery as an occupation: the 
1g02 Act established a female occupa- 
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tion, controlled by the Central Midwives’ 
Board, which, in turn, was controlled by 
doctors. This resulted in an important 
structural similarity between nursing and 
midwifery. Although both have relatively 
autonomous spheres of competence, the 
practices of each.are circumscribed by 
medicine, and thus ultimately subordin- 
ated to it. 

Donnison’s account misses another 
important issue, the process of losing 
power by a social group. The develop- 
ment of modern midwifery constitutes a 
very clear historical example of loss of 
power and control by women, both as 
practitioners of midwifery and as preg- 
nant women. The period Donnison 
discusses and documents witnesses a 
transformation of the material conditions 
of childbirth: it became medicalized and 
the pregnant woman became a patient. 
Since the assertion that childbirth is 
‘women’s business’ can be inferred only 
from women’s sexuality, and not from the 
sex-specific nature of help during labour, 
medicalization of childbirth becomes, in 
effect, medical control of a vital part of 
female sexuality. Thus growing medical 
control over midwifery can be seen as a 
precondition for medical control of this 
aspect of women’s sexuality. 

Eva Gamarnikow 
Graduate School 
LSE. 


Inter-Ethnic Relations: An Essay 
in Sociological Theory 

E. K. Francis Elsevier Amsterdam 1976 
432 pp. DF1-75 


Most social scientists will accept that 
ethnicity is a legitimate object of their 
attention, but there is less agreement as to 
the relative importance of this concept in 
explaining social behaviour. For over 150 
years British society has been more 
occupied with class—a reflection of the 
position of the pioneer industrial nation. 
More recently there have been a number 
of erosions of the folk myth of a homo- 
genous society—witness the strains of the 
Celtic fringes, and the twin challenges of 
the Commonwealth and Europe as con- 
tributors to an extra-mural proletariat. 


Ta 
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E. K. Francis attempts to work induc- 
tively in search of some comparative 
frameworks within which to assess these 
different forms of ethnicity and their 
associated social contexts. _ 

The search is largely bibliographic and 
geographically is limited to Central and 
Western Europe, North America and 
Sub-Saharan Africa, ie. where the 
author claimed to have a greater ‘general 
feel’ of the situations (Francis was born 
in Austria in 1906, taught in North 
America for twenty years, for some time 
in South Africa and is now Emeritus 
Professor at the University of Munich). 

There are four main sections of the 
book devoted to: (i) pre-European tribal 
societies, (ii) nationalisms, (iii) industrial 
society—nearly half the book, (iv) 
Colonial and post-Colonial societies. By 
way of short case-studies culled from a 
wide range of anthropological, socio- 
logical and political science literature, we 
are introduced to our old friends the 
Nuer (as well as the Tswana, Zulu and 
Ganda) and in the second section 
Austria and Switzerland are examined to 
see how far they constitute a Nationalita- 
tenstraat or multi-ethnic nation state. In 
both sets of studies one is made acutely 
aware of the conditional (often fragile) 
nature of ethnicity and the dynamics of 
ethnic federalisms not based on homo- 
geneity of descent, but prone to killing 
each other in the name of the ‘purity’ of 
their nation. 

Industrial and colonial settings are 
approached via a series of community 
profiles beginning with the agrarian 
ethnic gemeinschaft represented by the 157 
people of Atrisco, New Mexico, and taking 
in Yankee City (another old favourite), 
Minneapolis, religious groups of Menno- 
nites and Mormons, and broader examin- 
ations of Nigeria, Mexico and S. Africa. 

In the last analysis Francis asks to be 
judged on the basis of his attempt to 
inductively derive a series of what Easton 
has termed ‘narrow-gauge’ theories. The 
final chapter is, therefore, not devoted to 
the familiar wide-ranging speculations 
about the meaning and future signific- 
ance of ethnicity but to a taxonomy af 59 
Definitions and 103 Propositions. 

We learn that ethnicity is a ‘relational’ 
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concept and that it is helpful to distin- 
guish primary and secondary ethnic 
groups, as well as ethnic categories. 
Central explanatory emphasis is upon the 
interplay of political and economic forces 
rather than the all-too-common enthus- 
iasm of ‘ethnic-watchers’ for cultural 
variables. 

“Thus, the behaviour of Polish immi- 
grants who came to the United States, 
say in 1880, may be more similar to that 
of Italian immigrants who arrived at 
about the same time than to that of Poles 
who immigrated half a century later. In 
fact, Polish immigrants who arrived at 
the same time often behaved quite 
differently, some forming ethnic groups 
while others found their niche directly in 
American society at large without 
associating themselves with any Polish 
community.’ (p. 211) 

Francis is strongest where he is carefully 
assembling a variety of case-study mater- 
ial largely at a sub-societal level. When 
we enter more general areas some strains 
become evident. His dry unemotional 
style picks its way through the complexi- 
ties of South Africa with the aside that he 
felt compelled to exclude ‘... armed 
interventions, guerilla warfare, economic 
crises ... ... marginal conditions’ 
(p. 364). With veiled hints that Apar- 
theid makes a degree of sociological sense, 
we are further informed brusquely that 
comparative material from alternative 
social orders (e.g. state socialism) cannot 
be used because there is not enough 
empirical evidence. 

A central definitional concept, the 
state, becomes confined within tradi- 
tional political science frameworks; 
definitions 6 and 7 refer to ‘contiguous 
territory’ and ‘central authority’, and 
the exorcism of ‘marginal conditions’ and 
‘inadequate empirical evidence’ com- 
plete the circle. It is difficult, therefore, 
to finally assess the pre-eminence of 
ethnicity in the face of multi and inter- 
national political and economic struc- 
tures. One is left feeling that the induc- 
tive attempt was worthwhile but that 
the final generalizations are less than 
the constituent material. 

Duncan Scott 
University of Manchester 
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The Quality of Working Life (2 vols) 
Louis E. Davis and Albert B. Gherns (eds) 
Collier Macmillan 1976 xiii+450 and 
xi + 387 pp. £9°75 each 


A short review cannot do justice to the 
forty-eight individual contributions in 
these twin volumes, but it is the larger 
project that demands assessment. The 
papers were written for and following a 
1972 conference, which itself was one 
event in a broader movement to enhance 
the quality of working life. Their 
individual merits apart, the case studies 
alongside the surveys of problems and 
prospects that Davis and Cherns have 
assembled allow an assessment of the 
state of the art. 

Quality of working life scholars believe 
that a new era lies ahead which can be 
free from the dehumanized work of the 
industrial age. These scholars inhabit a 
world where growing numbers of people 
are refusing to accept the inevitability of 
unsatisfying jobs, and in which there is 
‘an extraordinary emphasis on job 
satisfaction in the current popular and 
professional press’ (Vol. I, p. 14). We 
learn about workers who are rejecting 
career values and preferring more 
leisure over more pay, and about firms 
employing assembly-line methods facing 
growing problems of turnover and 
absentecism. Against this backcloth all 
men of goodwill are invited to co-operate 
to improve the quality of life at work. 
The main requirements, we are told, 
involve appropriate values coupled with 
skills in sociotechnical design and assess- 
ment. Advanced technology offers rich 
alternatives and can enhance the quality 
of working life if the right psychosocial 
assumptions are engineered into tech- 
nical design. 

After glimpsing these prospects the 
case studies reported in Volume II are 
rather disappointing. There is little that 
will be new to industrial sociologists; 
schemes for job enrichment, employee 
participation, replacing coercive bureau- 
cratic controls and enlarging the respon- 
sibilities of work groups. The editors are 
well advised to have devoted their first 
and longer volume to the problems of 
advancing their art. 
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To begin with there is the problem of 
measurement, Until we have indices 
cquivalent to GNP with which to assess 
the quality of working life, concerted 
action will remain inhibited, and the 
reported attempts at measurement show 
how little progress has been made. Then 
there is the problem of diffusing know- 
ledge throughout industry and develop- 
ing working relationships between re- 
search teams and industrial organiza- 
tions. The articles addressing these issues 
will be of general interest to industrial 
researchers. Finally and most perplex- 
ingly there is the problem of how trade 
unions might fit into the agenda. The 
contributions note that, with the possible 
exception of Scandinavia, throughout the 
Western world trade unions have been 
lukewarm to quality of working life 
experiments, and this stems from the 
difficulty of inserting this issue into 
bargaining relationships. Unions are 
unwilling to bargain for job satisfaction. 
Why should they offer anything, such as 
increased productivity, in exchange? 
When managements promote change 
unions either suspect their motives or are 
reluctant to admit that the trade unions 
are not the sole protectors of worker 
interests. Volume I offers a thorough 
survey of these frontier problems. 

Reading this collection underlines the 
fact that the quality of working life is a 
wide-ranging concept. It can include 
adequate and fair remuneration, safe and 
healthy working conditions, and social 
integration in the work organization as 
well as fashionable contemporary objec- 
tives such as enabling individuals to 
develop and use all their capacities, The 
appropriate measures to improve life at 
work vary according to time and place. 
One point on which everyone agrees is 
the inadequacy of job satisfaction as an 
indicator of the quality of working life. 
Expressed satisfaction depends upon 
individuals’ expectations which are liable 
to be adjusted upwards following any 
improvements. Hence a concern to 
improve the quality of working life is a 
commitment to an ever-widening and 
rising spiral of demands, which the 
research reported in these volumes aims 
to lubricate. 
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Practitioners and academics who are 
associated with the movement will 
regard The Quality of Working Life as 
essential reading, but students of indus- 
trial sociology who simply require an 
overview of the field will remain better 
served by shorter summaries such as 
Peter Warr and Toby Wall’s Work and 
Well-Being. 

Kenneth Roberts 
University of Liverpool 


Trade Unionism under Collective 
Bargaining: A Theory Based on 
Comparison of Six Countries 

H. A. Clegg Basil Blackwell 1976 121 pp. 
£5'50 (£2'25 paper) 


Given the highly ambiguous and uncer- 
tain relationships between sociologists 
and industrial relations specialists, this 
book starts with what many may take to 
be an indictment of the latter—namely, 
the admission that ‘there exists no system- 
atic theory of trade union behaviour as it 
is observed today’. Clegg isolates a com- 
mon strand in the work of the Webbs and 
Turner: ‘the general hypothesis that the 
methods by which trade unions regulate 
the terms of employment of their mem- 
bers are the foremost influences on other 
aspects of their behaviour’. Applied to 
the current situation in many countries, 
since collective bargaining is the domin- 
ant method by which unions regulate 
.their members’ terms of employment, 
this implies that ‘differences in union 
behaviour can now be explained by 
differences in collective bargaining’. 
Thus Clegg secks to propound a theory 
in which the variations in the structure of 
collective bargaining explain differences 
in union densities, strike patterns, atti- 
tudes to ‘industrial democracy’, and so 
forth. He is thus systematizing what has 
remained implicit, or been put forward 
in a highly underdeveloped form, the 
central thesis of many of those writers 
who collectively were, in the late sixties, 
often termed. the ‘Oxford school’. 
Recently there has been a good deal of 
criticism of this school especially amongst 
people with a more sociological back- 
ground than the typical industrial 
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relations specialist. Clegg does not 
attempt to confront these criticisms, but 
rather concentrates on submitting his 
theory to test by relating it to the evid- 
ence of six countries. He thus principally 
organizes the book around his ‘dependent 
variables’ and hence avoids the ‘Cook’s- 
tour’ approach of many so-called com- 
parative books (e.g. Kendall’s). Succes- 
sive chapters examine different aspects of 
trade unionism, e.g. membership struc- 
ture, and style of union government. We 
are told, for example, that the level of 
collective bargaining is the principal 
influence on union constitutions and the 
distribution of power within unions. 

Since Clegg principally attempts to 
justify his thesis through empirical data 
it is perhaps here that initially the book 
should, and will, be scrutinized. 
Although Clegg’s data are not as impres- 
sionistic and shallow as much of the work 
in this area, many specialists of particular 
countries will, if my conversations with 
those I know is anything to go by, have a 
good deal to say about his accounts. 
Those concerned with the validity of tests 
will also alight on Clegg’s own admission 
concerning the uneasy relationship bet- 
ween his theory and one of his six 
countries, France. Furthermore, the 
critics of orthodox industrial relations 
theory may use this uneasy relation, 
amongst other things, as ammunition in 
their undermining of Clegg’s overall 
approach. For to start from a framework 
in which certain trade unions are assumed 
to favour a particular method, namely 
collective bargaining, almost as if it 
were an end in itself, may not only result 
in a partial theory (as Clegg admits and 
the title of the book suggests), but an 
inadequate one. For the point may well 
be that there ts a general theory under- 
lying this work, that is one which a rigid 
dichotomy between the political and the 
industrial is conceptualized and assumed, 
and that this may well be open to 
question, 

This book will be compulsory reading 
amongst industrial relations specialists, 
and deservedly so, since it is probably 
Clegg’s most significant. It represents an 
important advance on previous Oxford- 
style work and is certainly not open to 
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most of: the superficial criticisms that 
have been made against that style (e.g. 
talking about trade unions as if manage- 
ments do not exist). However, it is 
difficult to accept it as representing a 
defence of the idea of an industrial 
relations perspective on industrial behav- 
iour, which ultimately is what sociologists 
are criticizing, and not simply a parti- 
cular version of that perspective. 
Stephen Wood 
London School of Economics 


The Sociology of Leisure 
Stanley Parker George Allen and Unwin 
1976 157 pp. £5°50 (42°95 paper) 


Gambling, Work and Leisure: A 
Study Across Three Areas 

D. M. Downes, B. P. Davies, M. E. David 
and P. Stons Routledge & Kegan Paul 
1976 260 pp. £8:25 


Gambling: A Review of the 
Literature 

D. B. Cornish Home Office Research 
Study No. 42/ HMSO 1978 284 pp. 


£425 


Stanley Parker’s book will help establish 
leisure as a teaching area within British 
sociology. It is thorough, concise, clearly 
written and presents a balanced account 
of the evidence and arguments current in 
its field. Parker avoids staking extrava- 
gant claims for either leisure or sociology. 
He sees sociology as contributing to an 
inter-disciplinary exercise in which geo- 
graphers, economists, historians and 
psychologists can make equally valid 
contributions, and whilst arguing that 
leisure is a phenomenon of some import- 
ance, Parker recognizes that for the 
greater part of mankind material living 
standards, work and inequality remain 
more pressing concerns. In other words, 
he has produced a judiciously polished 
text, but exactly how satisfactory is the 
sociology of leisure behind the text-book 
gloss? 

Parker’s sociology of leisure can offer 
clear statements of how play and free 
time have been reshaped by industrial- 
ism. It can demonstrate that individuals’ 
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uses of leisure are related: to their wider 
social experience in the family, educa- 
tion, religion and at work. But the 
varieties of leisure experiences sought and 
attained by the public that the sociology 
of leisure distinguishes amount to little 
more than sharpened common-sense. We 
encounter ‘square’ leisure, élite and mass 
culture, plus breakdowns into games, 
diffuse sociability, the arts and other 
everyday categories. 

Once it descends to analyse particular 
leisure activities the sociology of leisure 
dissolves in practitioners’ hands, which is 
one reason why the study of gambling 
offered by Downes and his colleagues 
proves less than satisfactory. Their 
volume displays all the outward trap- 
pings of sociological competence. Its 
opening hundred pages supply a 
thorough review of existing theories and 
the present state of knowledge. Aliena- 
tion and anomie theory are paraded, 
hypotheses are derived, and the results of 
1968 survey investigations in Swansea, 
Sheffield, and Woodford and Wanstead 
are then presented. Dozens of tables 
relate gambling to a host of variables and 
certainly add to our quantity of know- 
ledge about the prevalence of different 
types of gambling amongst various socio- 
demographic groups. But when the 
hypotheses resurface we learn that either 
there is ‘nothing for anybody’ or ‘some- 
thing for everyone’, depending upon 
exactly how the data are analysed and 
presented. This letdown is fodder for 
sociology’s most disparaging critics, but 
it would be unfair to make Downes and 
his associates shoulder the entire burden 
of criticism for the limited pay-off from 
their painstaking theoretical and empiri- 
cal labour. 

The sociology of leisure’s theories 
about the impact of industrialism and the 
implications of work involvement col- 
lapse when faced with the minutiae of 
gambling and other specific recreations. 
Close inspection confounds hopes of 
singular explanations. We find that 
different people engage in different 
types of gambling for all manner of 
different reasons. Furthermore, li 
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of their potentially available time. Grand 
theories of alienation resemble crude 
sledgehammers when faced with occas- 
ional ‘flutters’ and evenings at bingo. 

Cornish’s study is particularly satisfy- 
ing because it signposts a route through 
the morass. The unpretentious title 
should not be taken too seriously. This 
book is mare than a review of the litera- 
ture; it is an essentially sociological 
synthesis. Cornish divides gambling into 
moderate and excessive varieties, and 
whilst the distinction is inevitably 
arbitrary at the margins there is a definite 
difference between the behaviour of 
punters who sustain a net loss of a few 
pence per week, and individuals for 
whom gambling is more of a compulsion 
or occupation. On Cornish’s interpreta- 
tion of the evidence, moderate gambling 
is best explained as a response to situa- 
tional rather than psychological or 
economic factors. Provided individuals 
are in a state of ‘readiness’ which occurs 
for so many reasons as to involve nearly 
everyone for some of their time, and 
provided the individuals concerned are 
simultaneously free from competing 
obligations, then information and oppor- 
tunity are sufficient to secure participa- 
. tion. Hence the normality of moderate 
' gambling. Excessive gambling, in Cor- 
nish’s view, requires a different explana- 
tion. Here the structure of gambling 
situations themselves become important 
—the ways in which individuals can be 
socialised to respond to cues that set 
them chasing losses and thrills in betting 
shops and casinos. Fortunately most of us 
are protected by competing pressures 
and commitments. 

The difficulty in analysing gambling, 
like other concrete activities, is that it is 
at the same time both too large and too 
small a concept to be adequately 
theorized, Preliminary work is needed, 
firstly, to break the concept down, to 
distinguish different types of gambling, 
and secondly, to locate these smaller 
units in the life-styles to which they con- 
tribute. Delving into the particulars of 
leisure requires a theory of life-styles, 
just as the analysis of industrial conflict 
requires a bridge between theories of 
class struggle and the immediate sparks 
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that ignite specific forms of industrial 
action. 

In addition to policy-makers (the 
official audience) Cornish’s work will be 
of more general interest to sociologists of 
leisure on account of the level of analysis 
that he begins to develop. Policy-makers 
will find Cornish’s arguments useful for 
his analysis enables him to show how 
excessive gambling could be regulated 
without greatly restricting the freedom 
of the moderate majority. Parker’s book 
mentions gambling only to illustrate the 
leisure industries in which a growing 
proportion of the labour force is em- 
ployed, and from which commercial 
enterprises can profit. Meanwhile Corn- 
ish enables us to anticipate a time when 
the sociology of leisure will answer the 
charge of having more bark than bite— 
promising theories that crumble when 
forced into face-to-face contact with 
their subject-matter. 

K. Roberts 
University of Liverpool 


The Social Organisation of Nautical 
Education 

W. R. Rosengren and M. S. Bassis Lexing- 
ton Books Teakfield 1976 119 pp. £885 


In the beginning of this book the two 
professors describe themselves as land- 
lubbers writing about a career most men 
only dream of. We also read that sea- 
faring is, according to Samuel Morison, a 
‘communing with the element whence 
life sprang, hearing no sound but the flap 
of the sail, the whistling of wind, the 
swish and gurgle of cloven waves revives 
one’s strength and refreshes one’s spirit 
...” This leads me to expect that what 
was to follow would be a bank manager’s 
view of the occupation dwelling more on 
its joys than vicissitudes. I was wrong. 
They look at nautical education in three 
countries, the U.S.A., Britain and Spain, 
relating it in each case to the market for 
labour and the type of ‘organizational 
charter’ or sponsorship the nautical 
colleges work under. They compare the 
internal structures and curricula of the 
colleges linking each to types of sponsor- 
ship and control. They ask pertinently, 
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who is the prime beneficiary of nautical 
education, the young seaman, the ship- 
owner, the national economy or others? 

The process of nautical education 
‘should more properly be called nautical 
training and rigid socialization in 
Britain and Spain where the seaman is 
narrowly shaped in specific and obsoles- 
cent arcane skills which cannot be 
transferred to other occupational areas. 
The main beneficiary is not the seaman. 
In American academies education is 
wider and more ‘liberal’, tying students 
less firmly to the soon-reached dead-end 
of seafaring. Paradoxically such educa- 
tion is provided within a militaristic and 
authoritarian structure where students 
are subjected to hazing and induction 
rituals which seem to have changed little 
since Dornbusch studied them twenty 


Book reviews 


years ago (in “The Military Academy as 
an Assimilating Institution’, Social Forces, 
May 1955). The relevance of their 
questions concerning prime beneficiary 
would have been further sharpened by 
considering the short- and long-term 
prospects of the seaman and giving 
details of the short sea-life of most 
seamen today. 

As this book deals with a specialized 
occupational and educational area it is 
unlikely to be of wide sociological interest 
but it gives a stimulating and non- 
romantic perspective on nautical training 
which should provoke vigorous and 
much needed discussion among seamen 
and teachers in that area. 

B. Nolan 
Polytechnic of the South Bank 





TEN THOUSAND: 
WORKING DAYS - 


Robert Schrank 


Plumber, farmhand, auto mechanic, machinist, furniture factory labourer, 
tool maker, Robert Schrank held a dizzying array of so-called “menial” Jobs 
before he started moving up the ladder of unlon officlaldom. The book 
provides a | asa etl assessment óf the workplace from an expert In the 
sociology of work: entering college for the first time in his forties, Schrank 
went on to earn a doctorate a decade later. No academic could relate the 
tales of the workplace that Schrank tells from his own experience in forty ¢ 
ears—ten thousand days—of labour; and naturally, without an academic b» 

ckground, the worker’s story would carry less power as sociological 
assessment. june £8.75 
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ETHNIC AND RACIAL 
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A new International journal of ethnic, cultural and race relations 


Editors: 


John Stone, Fellow of St Antony’s College, Oxford, and Research 
Officer In Race Relations at the University of Oxford , 

Norman Fainstein, Department of Urban Affalrs and Policy Analysis, 
New School for Social Research 

Susan Fainstein, Department of Urban Planning, Rutgers University 
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Arthur N. Gilbert Ethnicity and the British Army in Ireland 
during the American Revolution 

Short reviews: 
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ordon 
Walker Connor China’s Forty Millions by June Teufel Dreyer 
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Robert Mahuta Maori Land Tenure by I. H. Kawharu 

Robert Miles Portraits of White Racism by David T. 
Wellman 

John Beattie African Kingdoms by Lucy Malr 


Editorlal matters—articles, books for review and other contributions may 
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Cities, Space and 
Behavior 

The Elements of Urban 
Geography 

LESLIE J, KING, McMaster 
University, and REGINALD G. 
GOLLEDGE, University of California 


questions of planning and reshaping 
city life, drawing on Continental and 
North American experience. The 
authors examine cities as centres of 
economic activity and as units of larger 


illuminated from the viewpoint of urban 
geography, 1978. 380pp. 13-134601-6. 
£13.10 


Social Aspects 

of Sports 

ELDON E. SNYDER and ELMER 
SPREITZER, both of Bowling Green 
University 

This unusual and provocative study 
comes at a time when all aspects of 
sports medicine are attracting increased 
attention. Now here is sports sociology 
— focusing on play, leisure, recreation 
and physical education as well as 





some interesting conclusions. 1978. 
356p. 13-815399-%, £5.80 


Functionalism 

MARK ABRAHAMSON, University 
of Connecticut 

An investigation of classical functionalist 
appreciation. Abrahamson explores all 
the implications of the idea that social 
systems are functionally integrated, 
reviewing the work of social theorists 
from Comte and Spencer onwards. 
1978. ¢.198pp. 13-331900-8. Pa. £4.35 


Informal Groups 

An Introduction 
STEPHEN R. WILSON, Temple 
University 

Gangs, work groups, inmate groups are 
among the informal societies studied in 
this challenging new book. Wilson uses 
the six dimensions of solidarity as his 
central organising idea. Classics such as 
Street Corner Society, the Bank Wiring 
Room Study and the work of Bales and 
Homans are placed in a clear context for 
the student. 1978. goopp. 13-464636-3. 
£10.20 ro 
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Explorations in 
Urban Analysis 


General editors: H. J. Dyos 
and R. E. Pahi aed 
The aim of this series is to identify 
and explain key problems 

. concerned with the development, 
nature and influence of the city. 
Its method is to encompass and, 
at the same time, relate evidence 
and concepts from a variety of 
sources and specialisms. Each 
book, therefore, will seek to 
clarify a distinctive issue, to trace 
its conceptual growth, to 
synthesize what is known about it 
and to est where the main 
focus of future analysis should lie. 
To be published in August 1978. 


Cities of Peasants 
Bryan Roberts 


This book is about the expansion 


of capitalism in the third world 
and is one of the few accounts 
linking contemporary differences 
in the political and economic 

i structures of underdeveloped 
countries to the historically 
sic way in which these have 
i ae part of the world 
ectmomy. 


Cloth £9.50 Paper £4.50 
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” Ideas and Ideologies 


Editor: Eugene Kamenka - 
This new series will concentrate 
on important ideas of 
contemporary relevance which 
have both complexity and 
coherence. The emphasis in each 
volume will be on ideas in 
concrete social and historical 
settings and as evaluations of and 
responses to past and present 
societies. 


Law and Society: 


"The Crisis in Legal Ideals 


Edited by Eugene Kamenka, 
Robert Brown and 

Alice Erh-Soon Tay 

The age of real individualism, 

if only for the few, is past. 
Institutions, traditions and 
expertise are devalued and, above 
all, there is a widespread revulsion 
from the ideal of a society 
governed by laws and not by 


* men. 


This present volume is concerned 
with this crisis of confidence and 
is a plea for moderation in the 
demands of modern society for a 
new system of justice. 

Cloth £7 Paper £2.50 


Human Rights 

Edited by Eugene Kamenka 
and Alice Erh-Soon Tay 

The concept of human rights is of 


` central importance in the modern 


world. This volume of specially 
commissioned essays traces the 
development of the idea and 
examines its internal complexities 
as a theory of both society an 
individuality. 
Cloth £7 Paper £2.95 









BASIC GROUPWORK 


TOM DOUGLAS 
This book draws on the author’s wide 
experiences of working with groups and of 
teaching groupwork skills, and offers 
practical ideas to help with problems that 
commonly arise for groupworkers. The 
author starts from basics by showing why 
groups work and how they are able to 
influence thelr members, and progresses 
through to the observational skills- 
necessary for understanding what is 
happening and the ways in which those 
happenings may be influenced In order to 
achleve the objectives of the group. Tom 
Douglas shows how the knowledge and 
skill necessary for working with groups 
may be acquired. 
Tavistock Hb 0 422763306 £6.00 
SSP 0 422763209 £295 


PROLETARIANS AND PARTIES 


LESLIE BENSON 

Proletariang and Parties Introduces 
students to the writings of Marx and Weber 
on social class and assesses the relevance 
of their work for contemporary Western 
societies. Particular care is taken to clarify 
Weber's conceptual scheme In the light of 
recent scholarship and to bring out the key 
issues dividing the two theorists concern- 
Ing the place of class conflict In the 
development of capitalism. Overall the 
book provides a clear account of the 
theoretical problems entailed by the 
historical and comparative study of 
capitalist class structures. 

Tavistock SSP 0 422765806 £2.95 


DETERMINANTS OF 
FERTILITY IN ADVANCED 
SOCIETIES 


RUDOLF ANDORKA 

This book provides a comprehensive 
review of recent research and the develop- 
ment of theories on the social factors 
Influencing fertility In advanced socleties. 
Some valuable new perspectives on the 
field of study emerge, particularly since 
Dr Andorka presents a considerable amount 
of East European research previously 
unknown to Western scholars. His analysis 
will be of particular importance to all those 
for whom fertility is In the centre of Interest. 
Methuen Hb 0 416673406 .£16.50 


A SELECTION OF NEW TITLES - 
_ FROM METHUEN AND TAVISTOCK. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
SOCIETY 


Edited by RODGER BEEHLER and 
ALAN R. DRENGSON 
During the past few years the soclal 
sciences have become Increasingly alert 
to the Importance of philosophical concerns 
In understanding society. The purpose of 
this book is to provide an introduction to 
contemporary social and political 
philosophy by selecting substantial extracts 
from such eminent philosophers as Ruth 
Benedict, Noam Chomsky, Stevan Lukes 
and Kari Popper. 
This stimulating approach to contemporary 
problems will be of great interest to all 
students of social and political philosophy. 
Methuen Hb 0416834809 £12.50 
UP 0416834906 £5.95 


THE RADICAL TRADITION 


Astudy in modern revolutionary 


“thought 


RICHARD GOMBIN 

Drawing freely from the Engfish and 
European fiterature on socialism, Richard 
Gombin’s study traces the recurrent 
attitudes in the history of the European 
revolutionary movement. Of central impor- 


tance are those attitudes which have \ 


criticized socialist and communist parties 
for thelr authoritarian and bureaucratic 
tendencies, and which have in turn, 
stressed spontaneity and decentralization 
as the correct basis from which to change 
society. 
This lucid and intriguing study will be of 
interest to activists and students of modern 
history and politics. 
Methuen Hb 0416661505 £5.50 
UP 0416661602 £2.95 


UP indicates, University Paperback ` 
SSP Indicates Social Science Paperback, 


All prices are netin the UK only. 
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Levels of Abstraction in Logic 


and Human Action 
Edited by Elliott Jaques 


A distinguished team of authors present a new coherent way of 
analysing thought processes, human behaviour and social 
organizations. Elllott Jaques, the book’s editor and creator of Its 
central idea, has an international reputation for hls work on 
organisations. cased £10.50 net 


Mexico in Crisis 
Judith Adler Hellman 


A highly readable account of Mexican political development over 
the last 65 years. Taking the Revolution of 1910 as her starting 

oint, the author analyses the forces and Interests at work in the 
ong struggle of the Mexican people and traces the emergence of 
the elites who dominate the contemporary political and economic 
scene. cased £8.50 net 


The Politics of Housing 


in Britain and France 
Roger H. Duclaud-Williams 


An examination of policy formation and government action and 
inaction which has affected housing in post-war Britain and France. 
The three matn sectors—public, rented, and owner-occupled are 
contrasted In detall, and the patterns of development typical of the 
two political systems are Identified. cased £9.50 net 


Prisons Past and Future 


A collection of essays to commemorate the bicentenary of 
John Howard’s ‘The State of the Prisons’ 


Edited by John Freeman 


The distinguished contributors to this volume come from Britain, 
USA and Europe. The Influence of John Howard Is considered, and 
his achlevement In the light of present day Ideas assessed. Current 
prison practice Is reviewed and such controversial Issues as 

parole, prisoners’ rights and mental health services In the penal 
system are included. i cased £12.50 net 


Heinemann Educational Books 
48 Charles Street, London WIX 8AH 








The Voice of the Past 


Oral History 
Paul Thompson 


‘Oral history,’ Mr Thompson declares, ‘gives history back to the opie In 
thelr own words. And in giving a past, it also helps them towards a future | 

of their own making’. He traces oral history through its past and into its >? 
future, demonstrating how this material can be evaluated and Interpreted 
alongside the traditional sources. £4.50 paper covers £2.25 OPUS 


Karl Marx 


His Life and Environment 
Isaiah Berlin 


‘The author's admirable ability to translate many abstruse and obscure 
notions of Marxism into a clear language’ and hls virtuosity In showing 
connections between personalities, characters, attitudes on the one hand 
and doctrinal issues on the other are unparalleled In the existing literature.’ 
Leszek Kolakowski. Fourth edition £3.95 paper covers £1.95 OPUS 


Beyond the Crisis 
Edited by Norman Birnbaum 


This book emerged from a serles of talks held over three years among 
social scientists In Turin and Paris, which examined the cultural, socal, 
and economic crisis of the modern world and ways in which it might be 
alleviated. £7 


Human Nature, Class, and Ethnicity 
Milton M. Gordon i 


In this exposition of a theory of human nature, Milton Gordon surveys: 
the views of sociologists such as Weber, Pareto, and Parsons on human 
nature as well as on the role of psychological variables In general. The 
book shows how a soclologist’s analyses of social structure and bei. our 
have ultimately led to the question ‘Are there fundamental tende icles. 
all human beings which produce both social structure and changesand if if 
so, what are they?’ £6.50 
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Older workers: work and retirement. 
Report VI (1). International Labour Conference, 65th Session, 1979. 


On the basis of this report, which includes a questionnaire, problems encountered 
by men and women approaching the end of their working lives or past retirement 
age will once more be discussed by the ILO Conference im 1979. After 
suggesting a possible definition of the notion of “older worker” the report 
with issues concerning discrimination on grounds of age, income protec- 
tion, training, social security, etc. It analyses measures taken at national and 
international levels with a view to ensuring quality of opportunity for older 
workers. 
iv+95 pp. ISBN 92-2~101964-0 £4.40 
Making work more human. Working conditions and environment. 
Suggests, on the basis of a brief analysis of particularly important aspects of 
this vast subject, the first stages in a vigorous and long-term ILO campaign to 
help all member States to take urgent measures to improve working conditions 
and environment. Three main points are made: that work should respect the 
worker’s life and health; that it should leave him free time for rest and leisure; 
and that it should enable him to serve society and achieve self-fulfilment by 
developing his personal capacities. 
iv+79 pp. ISBN 92-2-101514-9 


Bibli y on major aspects of the humanisation of work and the 
quality of working life. Second edition, 1978. 

Looks closely at relations between working conditions and job satisfaction, as 
well as the organisation of work. Other aspects include shop-floor participation, 
time arrangements, fa conditions of work and social indicators of the 
quality of working life. 

ISBN 92-2~101948-9 £5.00 : 
Career planning and development. Management Development Series No. 12. 
‘This topic is of growing concern to organisations both in the private and public 
sectors of society. Nowadays too many people look for career opportunities 
outside the organisations which employ them if they see no clear and challenging 


career prospects within their organisations. On the other hand, organisations do 
not make full use of the existing human potential if they fail to help their staff in 
personal growth and career 

building career development systems at the individual, organisation and 
sectoral levels. 

ii +140 pp. ISBN 92-2~101447-9 £3.75 


vancement. This book outlines an approech to 


Management of working time in industrialised countries. 

Main documents of an ILO symposium on arrangement of working time and 

social problems connected with shift work in industrialised countries (Geneva, 

3-11 May 1977). 

This book aims to identify the main problems arising in connection with various 

forms of arrangement of working time and to throw more light on the health, 
, family, social and occupational effects of shift work. 

vi+124 pp. ISBN g2-2-101858-X £4.40 


Freedom of association and economic development by Guy Caire 


Is freedom of association compatible with economic development, or is the one 
bound to put a brake on the other? In this work the author, a well-known 
specialist on questions of development and trade unionism, argues that the 
two are in fact by no means incompatible. 

x+159 pp. ISBN 92-2-101466-5 £7.50 
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The Politics of Legitimacy 

: Struggles in a Belfast Community 

arr cuties FRANK BURTON l , 
ae The City University, London | 

Much has been written about the contemporary troubles in Northern Ireland, 

but this book is unusual in that it Is the first study of a community in present- 

day Belfast to take an ethnographic approach. The author’s main concern Is to 

explain the existence of IRA ideology and politics in terms of the social and 

historical conditions of the Northern Irish soclety. International Library of 

Sociology 0 7100 8966 X September £6.95 
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Social and Cultural Change ./ : < 
in Contemporary Wales ~> `>- 
EDITED BY GLYN WILLIAMS E cs 
University of Wales B 


Relevant studles of society and culture In Wales have been few. This collection 
of papers is the regiilt of an SSRC conference aimed at: overcoming this 35, 
deficiency by drawing together the results of recent research on Wales In many |.” 
different disciplines. A pattern of relative social deprivation Is outlined and 
such symptons of this as second home ownership, school closure, economic 7 
erlpheralism and inadequate social services are‘ discussed. 0 7100 8864 +, 
tember.paper £5.95 i ‘ ; 
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Classes, Strata and Power 

WLODZIMIERZ WESOLOWSKI : 
-Professor of Sociology, Institute of Philosophy and Sociology, 
oes ~ University of Warsaw ` : 
-. Translated with an Introduction by George Kolankiewicz - 


When this- book first appeared in Poland in 1966, It initiated a series of 
productive research projects gn social stratification. Professor ‘Wesofowski 
examines Marx's- theory ofclass domination in a capitalist society and 
compares It with other non-Marxlst theories of soclal stratification which are 
current among Western : sociologists. International Library of Sociology 
0 7100 8845.0 forthcoming about £4.50 : 
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THE VICTIM OF RAPE: 
Institutional Reactions 

by Lynda L. Holmstrom 

and Ann W. Burgess, 

both of Boston University. 

An examination of how three major 
Institutions — police, hospital, and 
court — respond to the rape victim and 
what impact this response has on 
victims. Following a group of victims 
from the time they arrived at the 
emergency ward until the end of the 
legal process, the authors show that 
rape does not end with the departure 
of the assailant and that the insti- 
tutional processing that follows can 
be equally devastating. 

July 1978 308 pages 
0471 40785 2 $19.00/£10.55 


THE ETHICS OF SOCIAL 
INTERVENTION 


edited by G. Bermant, 

Federal Judicial Centre 

and H.C. Kelman and D.P. Warwick, 
both of Harvard University. 


Addresses basic psychological, socio- 


logical and legal ethics involved in 
socia! interventions ranging from 
behaviour modification programmes 
in institutions to national population 
control programmes. (Clinical and 
Community Psychology Series) 

In Press approx. 300 pages 
0470 26362 8 approx.$23.50/£11.65 
Published by Hemisphere Publishing 
Corp., and distributed by John Wiley & 
Sons Ltd. 


CRITICAL SOCIOLOGY 


edited by J.W. Freiburg, 

Boston University and Centre d'Etude 
des Mouvements Sociaux, Paris. 

A compilation of critical perspectives 
on social issues by eminent European 
social theorists concerned with the 
fate of man in modern capitalist 
society. 

In Press approx. 400 pages 
0470 26425 X approx.$20.95/£10.40 


Published by Irvington Publishers Inc., 
and distributed by John Wiley & 
Sons Ltd. 


NEV YORK: CHICHESTER 
BRISBANE © TORONTO 


WORLD 
COMMUNICATION: 

Threat or Promise? 

(Revised Edition) 

by C. Cherry, Department of Electrical 
Engineering, Imperial College, London 
This book, which attacks many pop- 
ular beliefs about communication, 
examines the influence of techno- 
logical developments upon inter- 
national relations — more especially 
the very rapidly expanding global 
communication network. 


July 1978 244 pages 
0471 996165 (cl) $23.30/£11.00 


0471 996602 = (ppr.) $9.50/£4.75 
RESEARCH METHODS 
FOR COUNSELORS: 
Practical Approaches in Field 
Settings 

edited by L. Goldman, 

City University of New York. 
Introduces applied research methods 
for each major specialty area, in- 
cluding school, college, rehabilitation, 
employment and vocational counsel- 
ing, and community programs. 
(Wiley Series in Counseling and 
Human Development} 

April 1978 452 pages 
0471 02339 6 $17.35/£9.25 


LATIN AMERICA: 
A Sociocultural 
Interpretation, Enlarged Ed. 


by J. Rivera, 
University of Texas at El Paso. 


Concerned with the problem of inter- 
preting the fundamental value system 
of Latin America this enlarged edition 
includes the typology of -Latin 
American trade areas and their 
socioeconomic significance. The typ- 
ology and operation of the multi- 
nationals is also examined. 

In Press approx. 195 pages 
0470 99391 X (cl.) $19.05/£9.45 
0470 99392 8 (ppr.) $8.60/£4.25 
Published by Irvington Publishers Inc.. 
and distributed by John Wiley & 
Sons Ltd. 


Available from all good booksellers or from Wiley. If you wish to use American 
Express, Diners Club, Barclaycard or Access, please quote your card and number 
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STUDIES IN SYMBOLIC 


INTERACTION Vol. 1 

edited by N.K. Denzin, 

University of Illinois. 

The essays in thls annual series 

consist of original research and theory 

within the general sociological per- 

spective known as Symbolic Inter- 

actionism. They combine micro- and 

macro-sociological concerns within a 

qualitative, fleld-method empirical 
orientation. 

In Press approx. 424 pages 

089232 065 6 approx.627.50/£15.75 


COMPARATIVE STUDIES 
IN SOCIOLOGY Vol. 1 

edited by R.F. Tomasson, 

University of New Mexico. 

The emphasis in these essays is on 
substantive comparative sociology, 
“comparative” generally being syn- 
onymous with “cross-national” 

In Press approx. 372 pages 
089232 025 7 approx.§27.50/£16,75 


RESEARCH IN SOCIAL 
MOVEMENTS, CONFLICTS 
AND CHANGE Vol. 1 

edited by L. Kriesberg, 

Syracuse University, New York. 

In this continuing series the editor has 
brought together original research 
which is relevant to sociological 
theory. Substantively, the papers will 
report on research about specific 
aspects of social conflicts, move- 


ments, or change, or about their inter- 


relations. 
In Press approx. 350 pages 
089232 027 3 approx.$27.60/£15.75 


RESEARCH IN 
COMMUNITY AND 
MENTAL HEALTH Vol. 1 
edited by Roberta G. Simmons, 
University of Minnesota. 


In Press approx. 350 pages 
089232 063 X approx.827.50/£15.75 
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Ralph Miliband 


A state of de-subordination 


I 


In time to come, the seventies in Britain may well be seen as an uneasily 
transitional decade, in which what I will call the settlement of 1945 
slowly came apart under the pressure of forces and tendencies which 
pushed the country in new directions. My purpose here is to discuss 
some of these forces and tendencies and the directions in which they 
may be leading. 

The settlement of 1945 was made up of a number of familiar elements. 
Among the most important of them was a commitment by the state to 
full employment and economic growth, with a much higher level of 
state intervention in economic life than hitherto in peace-time. After the 
nationalization measures undertaken by the Labour Government post 
1945, this state intervention was largely conceived in terms of fiscal and 
budgetary measures designed to help an enfeebled British capitalism; 
and this, it was thought, would achieve both full employment and 
economic growth. The settlement also involved a commitment by the 
state to a much enlarged system of welfare and social service provisions, 
most of them on a ‘de-commodified’ basis, by way of non-market and 
collective assurance of various supports and guarantees. The prevailing 
wind was in the direction of egalitarianism; and while this indeed 
mostly remained little more than wind, aggressive inegalitarianism 
tended to be intellectually and politically unfashionable, and was there- 
fore somewhat muted. 

Economic interventionism and social welfare were intended by differ- 
ent people to achieve different goals. But one goal which was crucial and 
which was shared by the leaderships of both the Labour and Conserv- 
ative Parties, was the prevention or at least the drastic reduction of 
social and industrial conflict. The two men whose names are most 
closely associated with the main lines of the settlement of 1945— 
Keynes and Beveridge—were dedicated and self-conscious seekers after 
social pacification within the ambit of capitalism, soon to be renamed 
‘the mixed economy’, Much the same purpose was at the very centre of 
the policy orientations which came to be known as ‘Butskellism’: the 
idea was not of course to do away with class society, only with class 
struggle. The trade unions, or rather trade union leaders, were expected 
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to play an important part in this enterprise, which would also involve 
business leaders and the state in a ‘partnership’ that had both formal 
and informal, institutionalized and unofficial aspects. Much of this was 
a continuation of earlier trends, but in a much more definite, explicit 
and structured form. 

As for the political part of the settlement, it envisaged or rather took 
for granted the domination of national politics by the Labour and 
Conservative Parties, linked in a quasi-monopoly of parliamentary 
politics, on the basis of an electoral system which, however wayward and 
‘unfair’, was acceptable to the two parties, since it greatly strengthened 
their position against possible competitors. Also, the two front-benches 
might differ on broad and ultimate social goals (though this should not 
be exaggerated); but such differences as there might be usually found 
no greatly divisive expression in actual policy terms. Suez, but only up 
to a point, was the only notable exception. Both in home and foreign 
affairs, there was a very high degree of consensus among the people who 
were in charge of the British state in those post-war decades. Also, the 
continued territorial unity of the United Kingdom was naturally 
taken for granted: the very idea that this was not settled for all 
time would then, at least in England, have appeared perverse or 
eccentric, 

In one sense, the settlement of 1945 was a remarkable success. Of 
course, it cured very few if any economic or social ills (though it did 
produce or at least witness the disappearance of chronic mass unemploy- 
ment). Deprivation on a large scale endured, and the ‘affluent society’ 
remained more of a slogan and an aspiration than a reality. But import- 
ant improvements in most aspects of daily life for most people did occur, 
and the all-important purpose of social pacification was to a substantial 
extent achieved. From the point of view which was common to the 
Conservative and most Labour leaders, this was a critical test of success. 
Notwithstanding the radicalisation produced by the war and the 
promise held out by the election of a Labour Government backed for 
the first time by a massive majority in the House of Commons, an 
economic and social system was perpetuated and even consolidated, in 
which the working class remained an effectively subordinate class, and 
where there endured a vast inequality of access, as well as an inadequacy 
of access, to the resources which determine the texture of life; and this 
was achieved at relatively small cost to the main beneficiaries of the 
system. 

The people who were in charge of affairs over this period of a quarter 
of a century or so appeared to believe that the settlement of 1945 would 
endure indefinitely, with minor ups and downs. They were encouraged 
in that belief by a multitude of academic and non-academic ideologues, 
overwhelmingly dominant in the field of what Marx called ‘mental 
production’, who assured the men of affairs and everyone else that 
crisis and conflict, at least on any serious and sustained scale, were 
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things of the past for the ‘post-capitalist’ societies of which Britain was 
one. 

This confidence has now been thoroughly dissipated: its erosion 
began in the sixties and has gone on ever faster since. It would be easy 
but I think mistaken to attribute this loss of confidence to a new aware- 
ness of Britain’s economic problems or of its poor economic perform- 
ance. Of course, economic problems form the backcloth to all else. But 
then it has been so for a very long time. One way and another, Britain 
has been in economic trouble for a hundred years, ever since it lost that 
industrial supremacy which made it for a time the ‘workshop of the 
world’. There has not, naturally, been any time since then when it was 
not in a situation of relative decline. This is no matter for complacency, 
particularly since the rate of relative decline has accelerated in recent 
years. But aggravated economic problems, however important a part of 
the story they obviously are, do not provide a sufficient or adequate 
explanation for the generalized sense that the settlement which had 
been thought permanent in the decades following 1945 has ceased to 
be viable. 

Economic problems do not produce major difficulties or crises unless 
they find translation in political terms. Often, they do not find such 
translation. Thus, Britain has been the country above all others which 
has experienced chronic economic problems and great political and 
social stability. Even where economic problems do find political trans- 
lation, the resultant political events may do no more than touch the 
surface or fringes of the political system, and leave it basically unim- 
paired. An economic crisis such as the one of the summer of 1931 
produced a political ‘crisis’ of some consequence, but there was never 
any question of the political system itself coming under challenge, even 
less the economic and social system. Nor was there any such question in 
the ‘crisis’ of the General Strike of 1926. In fact, there has not been a 
really serious institutional crisis in Britain in this century, and for a long 
time before that either. This in itself should induce a certain caution in 
speaking of ‘crisis’. Nevertheless, some of the changes which have been 


“. occurring in Britain over the years do pose a challenge of unusual 


dimensions for the political system, and may in time produce what could 
be called a genuine crisis. 


II 


It has traditionally been assumed that any serious challenge to the 
normal workings of the political system must be the result—intended or 
not—of a coherent and programmatically far-reaching movement on 
the left, not only committed to the thorough transformation of the 
capitalist system in socialist directions, but also able and willing to 
embark upon it. No such movement has ever existed in Britain, which 
is why the political system has not been unduly strained or ‘overloaded’: 
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but it was and remains perfectly reasonable to think that the emergence 
of such a challenge would impose a very great strain upon the system, 
with consequences that are unpredictable. 

On the other hand, it may well be that this kind of projection is much 
too narrow, and that a clear-cut and coherent socialist challenge is not 
the only way in which the political system may be brought under great 
pressure: other possibilities need to be explored. 

My starting point is that there is at work in Britain a process which I 
will call de-subordination for want of a better term to convey what is 
involved. De-subordination means that people who find themselves in 
subordinate positions, and notably the people who work in factories, 
mines, offices, shops, schools, hospitals and so on do what they can to 
mitigate, resist and transform the conditions of their subordination. The 
process occurs where subordination is most evident and felt, namely at 
‘the point of. production’ and at the workplace in general; but also 
wherever else a condition of subordination exists, for instance as it is 
experienced by women in the home, and outside. 

In relation to work, de-subordination is of course a very old pheno- 
menon, and has assumed a wide variety of expressions, from ‘luddism’ 
and sabotage to go-slow, strike action, sit-ins, work-ins, and different 
forms of political protest, engagement and action. It also involves—and 
this is one of its most common forms—a refusal to do more than the 
minimum that is required, or less. 

But while de-subordination is a very old phenomenon, it seems to me 
that it is, in many different manifestations, a much more accentuated 
and generalized feature of life in Britain now than at any time since the 
first decades of the last century; and that even though it is not a uni- 
linear process and may be less acute in some years than in others, it is 
more likely to grow than to diminish. It may be a more thought-out 
process, or less. It may take the form of collective action, or of individual 
action which may turn into collective action. It may be one expression 
of a larger phenomenon of ‘de-legitimation’, but it also may be many 
steps behind it, and lack clear political dimensions. But whatever form 


and content it assumes, it does at least denote a certain rejection of the ¢ 


validity of one or other or all of the multiple subordinations which are 
part of capitalist society, and particularly of the subordination at work 
which is an essential part of capitalism. (Incidentally, the rejoinder 
that the problem of subordination arises under socialism as well is not, 
in this context, particularly relevant, though it may help to explain why 
many people, who accept that this is so, practice de-subordination but 
are not interested in socialism.) 

Marxist thought on this phenomenon has always been rather thin, 
with a traditional dichotomy between revolutionary consciousness on 
the one hand (itself by no means an unambiguous concept), and ‘trade 
union consciousness’ (i.e. limited, economic, sectorial, ‘corporate’ 
demands and perspectives) on the other. The distinction poses many 
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problems, not least because the two forms of consciousness may inter- 
sect. But it does not in any case do justice to this complex and diffuse 
phenomenon, which greatly affects the ‘relations of production’ of 
capitalism, and all other social relations as well. The fact that it can 
assume such a wide variety of forms, and that it does not require pre- 
meditation and organization to find some expression, is itself a contribu- 
tory element to its pervasiveness. 

The question of the relationship of de-subordination to socialist pur- 
poses and prospects is obviously important. But the more immediate 
question is what impact it has in, so to speak, its own right. For the fact 
that it does not easily fit into familiar ideological slots ought not to 
obscure the powerful force which, in its ‘detotalized totality’, it rep- 
resents, or the degree to which, in its own way, it constitutes a repudi- 
ation of notions of ‘integration’ of the working class into present-day 
capitalist society. It is precisely this non-integration which is the central 
‘problem’ for the political system, one of the main tasks of those who 
run it being to contain, deflect and defeat the pressures which de- 
subordination generates. 

To do this requires the main institutions of the labour movement, and 
notably the trade unions, to play an enlarged role, which in turn under- 
lines the dual and necessarily ambiguous role they play in the system. 
On the one hand, they are subject to powerful pressures from many 
sides—and never more so than when a Labour Government is in office 
-——to moderate their demands, to control and restrain their members, to 
act ‘responsibly’, ‘in the national interest’, and so on. At the limit, 
which is a long way from having been reached, this must involve trade 
union leaders in a ‘corporatist’ integration into the state, which drastic- 
ally curtails if it does not altogether abolish the freedom of trade unions 
to act in defence of their members. On the other hand, there is the pull 
to the militant assertion of demands emanating from the rank and file, 
which trade union leaders are unable to ignore or dismiss, and which 
they do not in any case necessarily want to ignore or circumvent. One of 
the most important features of the seventies in Britain has been the 
strength of that pull from below, though it would be wrong to under- 
estimate how much there was of it in earlier years—after all, the wage 
freeze which had been part of the Attlee Government’s purpose and 
policy after 1947 eventually went awry because of the pressure from 
below which exceedingly ‘moderate’ trade union leaders, however 
powerful and well-entrenched in their organizations, could no longer 
contain. But that pressure is now far greater and more sustained than 
in earlier decades. 

As the last few years have shown, in this context as well as in others, 
rank and file restiveness has also enhanced the importance of the role 
which Labour Governments play in curbing and countering the 
demands of labour and the expectations of activists. It is significant that 
one of the main claims to office which Labour now advances or has is 
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that a Labour Government is better able than a Conservative one to 
‘handle’ the unions, meaning in effect that it is better able to contain 
and defuse pressures and demands emanating from below; and it may 
well be true that such a government is in present conditions more likely 
to be successful in the relatively smooth management of class conflict 
than a government of the right. But it is worth stressing that, in so far as 
the claim has strength, it does acquire that strength by virtue of a 
pressure from below that is a permanent fact and whose containment 
is a permanent ‘problem’. 

There are many Conservatives and other partisans of the status quo 
who know full well that trade unions, or rather trade union leaders, now 
have a much-enhanced role in the resolution or at least in the attenua- 
tion of the difficulties presented by de-subordination; and they are also 
well aware that Labour Governments too have their definite uses in this 
respect. But even the most clear-sighted such people are unlikely to 
view trade unions as much more than necessary nuisances, to be kept so 
far as possible strictly in check; and Labour Governments remain, for 
the same people, undesirable alternatives to Conservative ones. After all, 
even the most ‘moderate’ Labour Government can only be an effective 
agency of containment and control if it manages to persuade organised 
labour and others that it is also, at a minimum, an agency of improve- 
ment and reform; and it must at least provide some evidence to that 
effect. 

But this, not surprisingly, is a matter for anger and alarm for those 
people who feel that improvement and reform—of the kind that have 
come to be associated with the settlement of 1945—have already gone 
much too far; who also believe that the trade unions are running—and 
ruining—the country; and whose traditional fear of ‘the workers’ has 
been greatly increased by the spread of de-subordination. This fear has 
always been an important (if often furtive and deflected) element in 
middle class and lower middle class thinking—and for that matter in 
the thinking of some parts of the working class as well. But it now seems 
to be more prevalent than at any time in this century. If there is deep 
and widespread de-subordination on one side, so is there deep resent- 
ment of it on the other, which spills over onto the political system which 
allows it. 


III 


A number of features mark off the present period from previous ones. 
One of them is an apparently strong conviction held by many people 
that something like a counter-revolution is essential and overdue. What 
they want is to reverse the trends of policy and thought which have 
dominated British politics for thirty years in regard to state intervention, 
welfare, the growth of trade union influence—all that might, in this 
context, be subsumed under the label ‘Labourism’ and which Conser- 
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vatives are wont to call ‘socialism’. It is this ‘socialism’ which they take 
to be responsible for Britain’s economic decline, and which they want to 
see pushed back. 

This ambition is now powerfully fuelled by a steady flow of reaction- 
ary ideas from a vast and disparate army of propagandists and pamph- 
leteers. Some of them are traditional Conservatives who speak with a 
new stridency; others are ex-Labourites now in the business of warning 
all and sundry of the horrors to come at the hands of totalitarian trade 
unionism; and some are professional anti-socialists, who find in the 
crimes and derelictions of Soviet-type regimes an excellent excuse for 
denouncing anyone on the left who advocates anything beyond the 
most tinkering kind of ‘piecemeal social engineering’. 

Such people proclaim not only that the Labour Party may one day be 
‘captured’ by subversives, Marxists, and what not, but that the captur- 
ing process is already far advanced. This political science-fiction has a 
ready access to all the means of communication, commands a wide 
audience, and injects a pronounced paranoid streak in the political 
culture. It also helps to heighten fears of the future; and it may also 
help to create a climate of thought in which the most reactionary 
‘solutions’ to the dangers which are being evoked and denounced come 
to appear as by no means unreasonable. The evolution of the debate on 
‘immigration’ provides one instance of this process, that on ‘law and 
order’ another. 

Conservative forces need leadership in the political realm proper— 
pamphleteering is not enough. The kind of leadership which the 
Conservative Party has been getting is another feature of the present 
period which needs to be noted, for it marks a definite shift from the 
‘Butskellism’ of the post-war decades, and is much more in tune with 
the mood of the rank-and file of the Party than was the case earlier. 
Previous leaders served Conservatism well enough: but that was not 
quite the same as serving the Conservative rank-and-file. The latter has 
always had its own impulses tempered by its leaders, who tended to 
belong to the One-Nation, Keynesian-interventionist current of thought 
in the Party. Conservatives in the constituencies went along with this, 
and followed the precept enunciated by Burke in a different context, 
that ‘we must venerate what we are unable presently to comprehend’, 
But their hearts were a good deal further to the right: hence the popu- 
larity of Enoch Powell, despite everything, at the Conservative 
grassroots, Edward Heath sought to give expression to the we-won’t- 
stand-for-any-nonsense-from-the-trade-unions current of Conservative 
thought; yet he also remained encoiled in the One-Nation tradition, 
which helps to explain the uncertainty and incoherence which marked 
his period of office. 

The present leadership of the Conservative Party is clearly concerned 
to move away from the ‘consensus politics’ of the last three decades and 
to assert a much tougher kind of Conservatism, which would try and 
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undo some at least of such gains as organized labour has made in that 
time; and which would seek to implement more markedly inegalitarian, 
anti-welfare, anti-union policies than previous Conservative leader- , 
ships thought it prudent or were keen to attempt. 

In this sense, it is true, as has sometimes been said in recent times, 
that there has occurred a reversal of roles between the Labour and 
Conservative Parties, or at least between their leaderships. It is the 
Labour Party which is now the party of consensus and continuity, and 
which accuses its opponents of preaching dissension and spreading 
divisiveness; while it is the Conservative Party which seeks to make an 
appeal on the basis of a definite break with 1945 and after. 

Making such an appeal presents many problems. For one thing, the 
Conservatives must at all costs appeal to a working class electorate 
which is not greatly drawn to the attractions of ‘free enterprise’, private 
health, fee-paying education, and the ‘re-commodification’ of many 
collective services and provisions. For another thing, the people who run 
the most important and powerful sectors of British capitalist enterprise 
are by no means unequivocally in favour of ‘free enterprise’. On the 
contrary, they very much want the state to help them, in a permanent 
and extensive system of intervention which would yet leave them free 
from state control; and the same people have long found that this could 
be got from a Labour Government as well as from a Conservative one. 
Moreover, they are in a good position to appreciate to the full the role 
which trade unions play as control agencies of organized labour; and 
they have no great wish to create conditions in which ‘confrontation’ 
becomes likely or inevitable. They may, on the whole, prefer a Conser- 
vative Government to a Labour one; but unlike many Conservatives at 
the grassroots and in the political leadership of the party, they are not 
at this point bent on ‘counter-revolution’. 

No doubt, most Conservative leaders do not actually want ‘confronta- 
tion’ with the trade unions either. But their policies, positions, commit- 
ments and purposes nonetheless make ‘confrontation’ a very distinct 
possibility for a Conservative government; and there are probably some 
people in the Conservative leadership who do believe that a ‘confronta- 
tion’ with the trade unions, from which the Government must at all 
costs emerge successful, is a necessary condition for the reversals of 
policy which they, and some of their colleagues, would want to see such 
a Government carry out. 

‘Some of their colleagues’ because there is a Conservative ‘Left’ as 
well as a new Right, which is in varying degrees committed to earlier 
trends of policy, and which remains influential. For the first time in a 
very long while, the Conservative Party is now deeply divided, not only 
on issues of personality and tactics, but on more fundamental issues of 
policy and position; or rather, Conservative leaders are thus divided. 
These divisions no doubt reflect the uncertainties of those people, in 
business and politics, who are in charge of the long-term management 
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of British capitalism; and one additional—and major—factor of uncer- 
tainty is precisely the existence and spread of de-subordination, and how 
to deal with it in the given context provided by the political and 


` institutional system. In the end, it may not be too much to say that all 


else comes back to this. 

A further complication is presented by the emergence of a fascist right 
as an independent political presence. The potential for growth of this 
tendency is a matter for surmise; but it would not be safe to assume that 
a fascist movement could not exercise a greater attraction than is now 
the case over different sections of the population, including members of 
the working class who see no hope of relief from an exceedingly bleak 
future through the traditional organizations of the working class. In a 
suitably charged social climate, and in conditions of considerable 
economic, social, political and cultural malaise and uncertainty, propa- 
ganda based on chauvinist, anti-black, anti-semitic, xenophobic, anti- 
left and other assorted slogans is likely to have some resonance, to put 
it no higher. Organizations which peddle such stuff are not ‘respec- 
table’: but this may easily turn into a strength rather than a weakness. 
Indeed, fascist slogans may well have an appeal to some people—for 
instance young workers and unemployed youths—who are deeply 
alienated from the existing system, yet who are also ‘unpolitical’ and 
hostile to all forms of traditional (or what are taken to be traditional) 
affiliations, De-subordination takes many forms and can have many 
expressions: this is one of them. 

The impact which fascist organizations (such as the National Front) 
may make on the Conservative Party is impossible to gauge precisely, 
but it seems reasonable to suppose that it must have some. The appeal of 
such organizations is directed at many of the same people which the 
Conservatives need to attract. Until recently, Conservative leaders did 
not need to concern themselves greatly with competition from this 
quarter, at least at the national level. But it may no longer be or remain 
so; and even if extreme right-wing movements fail to achieve a really 
significant presence on the political scene, they may well be able to act 
as a pressure group upon the Conservative Party, and help to push it 
further to the right, and not only on the issue of ‘immigration’. 


IV 


At a superficial glance, it might seem as if any projection of class 


}. relations and political developments in the years immediately ahead 


must take North Sea oil as providing a certain element of balm. Even 
on pessimistic calculations, there will for some years to come be an 
‘attenuation of some of the problems which have beset the British 


-, economy since the end of World War II, and for that matter earlier, 


notably in relation to the balance of payments. This being the case, it 
would be easy to assume that the oil revenues will bring out an economic 
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sun under whose comforting rays, economic, social and political 
tensions will also be much reduced. 

There is not much warrant for this view. Even if the possible exacer- 
bation of Scottish nationalism because of North Sea oil is left out of 


account, with all the vast consequences this would have throughout the 


political system, the assumption that the oil revenues will ease class _ 
tensions rests on the antecedent—and mistaken—assumption that these | 


revenues will be used for economically and socially desirable, humane 
and progressive purposes. But this is akin to the fallacy that was being 
advanced not very long ago, and according to which economic growth 
would take care of poverty, structural problems in the economy, and all 
else that was socially divisive, to the point where class conflict would 
only be a bad memory of an epoch irrevocably and mercifully gone. 
What this ignored, among other things, is that economic arrange- 


wh 


ments are a political question. The same applies to North Sea oil. Given - 


the balance of political forces which are brought into play in regard to 
the oil revenues, the likelihood is that the proceeds will do very little to 
strengthen the infra-structure of collective services on which the vast 
majority of people depends in very large measure for the quality of its 
daily existence; and that even the opportunity to strengthen the 
structure of the British economy in any significant way will also be 
missed. 


The oil revenues are in a way comparable to the foreign aid given to . 


under-developed countries. Such aid occurs in a context which is 
unfavourable to its use for the benefit of the mass of the people. The 
economic, political and administrative structures of the countries con- 
cerned are neither suited to nor intended for this purpose. Such benefits 


as may accrue to the mass of the people are almost incidental—a fall-out . 


of the benefits which accrue to the well-to-do and privileged minority. 
The point is also relevant to the ways in which the oil revenues will be 


used. Capitalist priorities will be in command: other needs will trail a ` 


long way behind. The labour movement is at this stage too uncertain in 


its purposes, too incoherent in its policies, and too greatly undermined - 


from within to be able to impose different priorities on the disposal of 
the revenues of North Sea oil, whether a Labour or a Conservative 
Government is in office. Whatever else they may achieve, these revenues 
will not reduce the level of de-subordination. 


V 

be 
De-subordination, however, is by no means sufficient to bring into being 
a socialist movement able to shape the policies to be adopted in the 
coming years. Such a movement does not now exist in Britain. The 


Labour Party has long ceased to be—if it ever was—an effective agence: , 
for the propagation of concrete socialist alternatives to an envelor:;,: ' 


capitalist reality, not to speak of the actual implementation of si +; 
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alternatives by a Labour Government. The Labour Party could hardly 
be such an agency, since most of its leaders are utterly determined to 
keep it on the path of marginal social reform, at the most; and in this 
at least they may be expected to succeed. 

Nor can any other party or grouping on the left realistically hope to 
make a substantial impact on policy in the relevant future. The great 
paradox of political life in Britain is precisely the existence of a strong 
and pervasive sense of de-subordination on the one hand, and the 
absence of significant political agencies on the other which could give 
to that sense coherence and shape. It will not always be so: but it is 
so now. 

This being the case, the prevailing circumstances seem to point in the 
direction of a considerable reinforcement of state power for the purpose 
of containing pressure from below. This is not to engage in prophecies of 
the coming of an authoritarian regime. The reinforced state does have 
‘authoritarian’ characteristics in so far as it is marked by a further 
inflation and police powers of a discretionary sort: but this can be 
accommodated without too much difficulty within the constitutional 
shell of the existing political power. A Conservative Government in 
particular would in the present period be tempted or driven to try and 
reinforce the state and be ‘firm’ with greedy workers, picketing strikers, 
presumptuous trade unions, subversive teachers, noisy students, tire- 
some blacks, welfare scroungers, sinister Marxists, misguided libertar- 
ians, and everybody else standing in the way of national renewal by way 


` of ‘free enterprise’ and the worship of the market. 


But this could hardly provide the basis for a new settlement to replace 
that of 1945. Nor is the less abrasive approach of a Labour Government 
likely to achieve this. In this perspective, the period ahead, whichever 
government is in office, appears destined to be marked by much greater 
social tension, class conflict and political instability than has been the 
case for many a year past. 


August 1978 Ralph Miliband 
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sociological profile of the British middle class* 
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Discussion of class, of ‘class interests’ and ‘class conflict is currently a 
major preoccupation not only of academic writers in sociology and 
politics but also of many journalists and politicians. Reading the 
articles in newspapers and weekly journals it is hard to recall how only 
a few years ago the use of class analysis was derided, the concept 
dismissed by many as archaic and inappropriate in any consideration 
of Britain in the sixties. The last three or four years have seen a 
remarkable change. Quite suddenly we find that alongside the neo- 
Marxian focus on class conflict there has appeared a remarkable 
willingness to talk of ‘class’ among those who oppose and disparage 
Marxism. The language of class has acquired a new legitimacy and 
we now find M.P.s like John Gorst scorning the sensibilities of fellow 
parliamentarians who ‘talk of socio-economic groups, or B, C1 and C2 
consumer categories, and ... blush when you mention middle class. 
They can’t call a spade a spade any more. .. .”4 Gorst and a number of 
other politicians on the right have tried to overcome the traditional 
reticence of many non-manual workers to specify and make public 
their ‘class’ interests, and in so doing they have given many current 
political debates a new sharpness. It appears to these mobilizers of 
opinion that the time has come to arouse the consciousness of the 
‘middle class’, to declare opposition to the blue collar unions and to 
Labour governments; to stake the claims of the self-employed, the 
professionals, the managers and others with white collars to (as they 
see it) a fairer share of the goods and resources in society. Articles in 
print and on radio and television broadcast the message that ‘the 
middle class’ or ‘middle classes’ have had enough. For instance in a 
recent newspaper piece we find the assertion that: 


The middle classes have never had it so bad . . . they are disillusioned 
with the poor standards of social provision by the state, resentful at 
the dominance of bureaucracy and the strong arm of organized 
labour and depressed by their own reduced standards of living.* 
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Of course, the new willingness to use the concept of class does not 
mean that there is any thorough going or consistent analysis made by 
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those who delight in its use. Indeed, their discussions reveal clearly 
enough what sociologists have known for a long time, namely that the 
term is sloppy and imprecise. But for the political entrepreneurs that 
is in fact its great merit. Its looseness enables them to direct their 
appeal to a very wide audience, to encourage mutual identification 
and unity among diverse non manual groups. Sociologically the term 
is debased: politically it is invaluable. 

In most of the current writing the ‘middle class’ is defined simply as 
all those who are not manual workers and while there is no accurate 
way of gauging the success of these attempts to stir class consciousness, 
no way of assessing the depths of awareness among that large and 
diverse sector of the population, one thing is certain: it is now acceptable 
to talk and write of ‘middle class interests’ and of the conflict between 
the middle and the working class. Nothing could make this clearer 
than Patrick Hutber’s book, The Decline and Fall of the Middle Class and 
How it Can Fight Back.* There we find the causes of the malaise spelled 
out—the impact of inflation, the tax policies and social insurance 
provisions of the state, the power of unions and so on—defensive 
measures proposed, and a plea made for a new and more confident 
class consciousness: 


A social class, like an empire, a nation, a religion or an economic 
system lasts as long as and no longer than, it has faith in itself 


the author tells us and he goes on 


The decline of the middle class ... has been received with great 
docility. The great question is whether the confidence of the middle 
class itself has been shattered beyond repair, or whether the vanished 
smugness and certitudes of former years can be replaced with a more 
rational belief in its own worth. 


Hutber’s characterization of the British middle class as generally 
‘docile’ seems apt if we look to the experience of other western states 


‘ for comparisons. In the last fifty years there have been few exclusively 


~ 


‘middle class’ lobbies or pressure groups and no serious political parties 
formed to compete with the three major political groupings in Britain. 
For the most part the political interests of the non-manual groups have 
found expression through the Tory party and almost always within 
the framework of conventional parliamentary politics. But in the last 
few years there have appeared many new ‘middle class’ associations, 
and the willingness of some right wing M.P.s to support this flurry of 
extra parliamentary politicking and the appearance of the New Right 
reveal that attempts are now being made to unify and stir this ‘class’. 
That it should be thought necessary to do so indicates some awareness 
of important changes in the social, economic and political structures 
of our society. 
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OCOUPATIONAL 8TRUCTURE 


`Y 
Changes in occupational structure reflect the two processes of bureau- 


cratization and technological refinement. The most striking change is 
of course the growth of non-manual, white collar work which has 
accompanied the appearance of the large corporation with its attendant 
needs for co-ordination of highly differentiated and technically 
sophisticated jobs, and the steady growth of the public sector. Broadly, 
the changes in the occupational structure are the result of two inter- 
acting processes, changes in the overall economic and industrial 
structure and changes in the employment patterns within particular 
sectors of the economy. 

Department of Employment data show the steady decline in 
employment in primary industries, and since the mid-sixties the marked 
reduction in the number of jobs concerned with processing materials 
and in construction and labouring.’ Between 1948 and 1974 the 
industries showing the greatest percentage increase were education, 
insurance, banking and finance, and professional and scientific 
services. Paper, printing and publishing which came fourth showed a 
growth less than half that enjoyed by professional and scientific 
services.” These shifts may be characterized in a slightly different way 
by contrasting the shrinking of the manufacturing sector with the 
growth of the public service sector which has been marked in recent 
years. Between 1961 and 1971 public service jobs increased from 
14 per cent to 17 per cent of the total (while manufacturing diminished 
from 36 per cent to 34 per cent, and in 1975 this trend was expected to 
produce a public service sector of 21 per cent in 1981 compared with a 
manufacturing sector of 31 per cent. It was this development which 
was seized on by many commentators to explain the economic problems 
of the country in terms of the inordinate growth of the non-market 
sector. Thus Eltis and Bacon point out® that even after the government 
decided, as they did in 1974, that there had been too rapid a growth 
in public sector work, the figures continued to rise. From June 1975 
onwards, national and local government were trying to stem the 
increases yet ‘over the next nine months not only were all vacancies 
filled but another 113,000 new posts were created. Only between March 
and June 1976 did the addition of new jobs cease. Any policy towards 
non-market sector employment has taken a long time to become 
effective and has created a higher level of permanent employment-——a 
factor which will matter when the economy next moves towards full 
employment.’ The expansion of education, of welfare services and the 
reorganization of local government and the health service led to a 
considerable increase in public employment in the 1970s. However, 
when many writers commented on the emergence of a ‘service 
economy’,?° they were arguing that service work of all kinds, including 
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much that was not public in character had expanded and would 
continue to do so. In Britain though, the changes in the non-public 
sector have not been very dramatic. Personal services have become 
more numerous and the service sector’s share of total employment has 
risen from 51 per cent in 1931 to 53 per cent in 1971 after falling to 
47 per cent in 19511, but precisely because our economy has been 
relatively stagnant the anticipated development of such employment 
has proceeded very modestly. Between 1961 and 1971 while the public 
service sector showed a compound growth rate of 2.5 per cent, the 
private service sector grew at 0.5 per cent per annum, actually contract- 
ing between 1966 and 1971.18 

When the changes in industrial structure are taken together with the 
increase of white-collar work within many sectors, the overall shifts in 
the occupational structure are very striking, and are summarized in 
Table 1. Two points are worthy of emphasis. First, the most striking 


TABLE1 The occupational population of Great Britain by major occupational groups, 1951-71 


Major occupational groups Growth indices of major 
as a percentage of total occupational groups, 


occupied population (1954 = 100) 
Occupational groups I95r 196r 1966 1971 195r 1961 1966 1971r 
Employers and proprietors 50 48 34 26 100 102 74, 56 


All white-collar workers 309 35:9 383 427 100 122 136 150 
Managers and 


administrators 5'5 54 &i 86 100 102 122 167 
Higher professionals rog 3°0 34 38 100 165 I9t 213 
Lower professionals and 

technicians 47 6-0 65 77 100 133 #151 198 
Foremen and inspectors 26 2°9 3:0 30 100 II5 125 125 
Clerks 104 27 192 140 100 128 199 146 
Salesmen and 

shop-aasistants 57 59 6:1 5:6 100 109 119 107 

All manual workers 64-2 593 583 §4°7 100 97 100 92 


Total occupied population 100-0 100°0 100°0 100°0 100 105 110 108 





Source: Adapted from Robert Price and George Sayers Bain, ‘Union Growth Re- 
visited’, British Journal of Industrial Relations, 14, 3, 1976. Data are from the Censuses of 
Population with some recalculation to provide comparability. For detail see the 
original article. 


rises are in the Higher Professional, and Lower Professional and 
Technical groups, and these showed no signs of reduced growth from 
1966-1971. The rise in clerical, sales and service workers, however, 
levelled off during the sixties and the number of the latter group 
actually started to fall. 


Interpretation of these changes is complicated by two further factors 
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which are of importance for our discussions. A large number of the 
jobs in lower white-collar employment are filled by women, often 
_ married women. For instance, between 1961 and 1971 much of the 
growth in non-manual employment was due to growth in the numbers 
of female workers and it would appear that many of these were part- 
timers, who are frequently married women." Life-cycle factors are 
also involved. Few of the minority of men who are found in clerical 
occupations treat them as life-time careers. Many are either young 
men starting what they hope will be a managerial career or older men 
towards the end of their working lives who have moved into these jobs 
after spending long periods in manual employment. +4 
The general effect then of changes in occupational structure has 
been to create a much larger and more diverse ‘middle class’. Table 2 
presents the figures for major occupational groups in 1971 and also the 
proportion of female workers in each group. This diversity in occupation 
goes hand in hand with increased dependence on and regulation by the 
state and increased bureaucratization in the workplace, processes which 
in some respects promote diversity, in others reduce it. 


TABLE 2 Occupied population of Great Britain in 1971: major occupational groups and the 
proportion of female workers in each 





P Number of persons As percentage Proportion of 
Occupational groups (000’s) of occupied pop. female workers 
Employers and proprietors 622 26 21-7 
All white-collar workers 10,405 42-7 46:2 

Managers and administrators 2,085 8-6 18-5 
Higher professionals 928 3°8 10°0 
Lower professionals and 
technicians 1,880 T7 51:9 
Foremen and inspectors 736 3'0 12:8 
Clerks 35412 140 719 
Salesmen and shop-assistants 1,364 56 59°4 
_ All manual workers 13,343 54°7 28-6 
* Total occupied population 24,370 100'0 36-0 





Source: As for Table 1. 
A CHARACTERIZATION OF THE ‘MIDDLE QLASS’ 


There js still a small exclusive kaute bourgeoisie now more international 
in character as top executives, managers, or consultants move between 
and within multi-national corporations. The role of finance capital has 
expanded considerably and also stimulated international links among 
the bourgeoisie. The evidence from studies of business élites?® suggests 
that top positions can still be filled by those from established wealthy 
' backgrounds, by those who have public school education and Oxbridge 
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degrees. As large corporations have come to wield great economic 
power, so those from the traditional business élite have been quick to 
move in to fill many of the key jobs.1® Large capitalist farms still 
survive as Colin Bell and Howard Newby have shown?’, albeit under 
pressure from urban businessmen, property speculators and large 
financial institutions. To a large extent the world of the haut bourgeois 
remains relatively enclosed with its well trodden institutional pathways. 

The small business sector in Britain has been subjected to a good 
deal of pressure. Pressure from large businesses and pressure from 
governments whose fiscal measures and other policies have not made 
economic survival easy for the independent entrepreneur. The 
numerical decline in small businesses has been going on fairly steadily 
since the last war and as the Bolton Report showed, we now have a 
lower proportion of our manufacturing employment in small establish- 
ments than other industrial societies in the West.1® In retailing too the 
Census of Distribution has revealed a reduction in overall numbers 
albeit the decline of the independent in this sector should not be 
exaggerated. Elsewhere, in service and in artisan trades there has 
been an increase in the number of self employed persons and figures 
for the period 1966 to 1973 show how the numbers of all male employers 
and self-employed persons have moved against the general trends in 
employment. Between those years there was an increase of 255,000 
classified as employers or self-employed whereas the number of male 
employees shrank by more than a million. Some of the increase 
comes from artisans and skilled workers setting themselves up as self- 
employed, a little comes from increases in the numbers of self-employed 
professionals but much must consist of new businesses. Thus, as was 
observed in the nineteen-thirties a recession brings an increase in the 
petite bourgeoisie.21 Today, as a large advertisement for the National 
Federation of the Self Employed reminds us, there are nearly 2 million 
self-employed persons producing a quarter of the national wealth. In 
1971 the Bolton Report observed, ‘Small businessmen ... in spite of 
their numbers have been extremely inefficient as a pressure group’®? 
but that seems to be changing, for among the ‘middle class’ protests of 
the last three or four years some of the loudest, clearest and best 
orchestrated have come from this sector. And there is every sign that 
their message has been received (if not acted upon) by all political 
parties. 

Both the haute and the petite bourgeoisie have been affected by the 
regulative activity of the state. The investment decisions of large 
companies have been modified by governmental concern with regional 
patterns of employment and economic development, by the tax 
structure, depreciation allowances and site provisions, not to mention 
a considerable amount of direct government investment. They have 
been affected too by government concern over mergers and monopolies, 
by national insurance provision and closed-shop legislation. The small 
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businessmen have been most affected by things like Selective Employ- 
ment Tax, Value Added Tax, National Insurance contributions and 
by urban redevelopment policies which have threatened their liveli- 

c hoods. Both groups have been outraged by Capital Transfer Tax and 
the possibility of a Wealth Tax. But neither the haute nor the petite 
bourgeoisie has been as directly or dramatically affected by the state 
as the other two principal sectors of the ‘middle class’—the professions 
and the clerical, administrative and technical workers. 

The effect on a good many professionals is easily seen: they have 
become the employees of the state, losing almost overnight in some 
cases their traditional and much valued autonomy. Doctors are the 

+ prime example. The creation of the National Health Service turned 
+ consultants, junior hospital doctors, and general practitioners into state 
employees. True, the B.M.A. remains a powerful body and one that 
has influence on governments; true, the consultants and general 
practitioners are paid in ways which retain the semblance of remunera- 
tion by fees but today there is no escaping the fact that very few medical 
practitioners earn their money as independent professionals. And the 
same is true, of course, of nurses, radiographers, physiotherapists, 
hospital administrators and most others connected with the Health 
Service. They are employed in state bureaucracies. They have by 
comparison with their counterparts before 1948 a good deal less 
freedom, not only in the sense that they work in larger, more complex 
organizational hierarchies but within those hierarchies they have ceded 
a great deal of control to professional administrators,?° whose activities 
absorb around a third of the total budget. Above all most doctors are 
directly dependent on the State for the means of work. The State has 
established a virtual monopoly as employers of medical skills. In these 
circumstances the kind of action traditionally taken by a professional 
association has less to offer than union-based activity, whether or not 
the body involved calls itself a union. The professional association was 
developed in the economic circumstances of the nineteenth century; 
the union has become not only the commonest bargaining and 
s protective instrument of the latter twentieth century but also the one 
preferred and promoted by government.*4 

Similar arguments can be advanced for other professional groups. 
Teaching has never attained the unity of medicine—the various levels 
remain separated—but all forms of teaching are subjected to bureau- 
cratic control through local authorities and the Ministry of Education. 
The private sector is now too small to offer much scope for employment 
by non-state agencies.25 Lawyers, accountants, scientists and others 
with a claim to professional status have also been drawn in to the 
vastly expanded state enterprises, into the civil service, or local 
government offices, into state industries or state research establishments. 
And many of those who are not employed by the state still find 

+ themselves caught in bureaucracies. The lawyer or accountant 
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employed by the large company, the scientist in a research and 
development laboratory of a major corporation. Even if still in 
traditional independent practice many, like lawyers, accountants and 
stockbrokers, find it necessary or desirable to become very highly 
specialised; to increase the size of the office to include others who will 
concentrate on particular specialisms or to permit the employment of 
more ancillary staff. Although most professionals are affected by the 
growth of state power and the general extension of bureaucratic 
organization, it is the doctors, dentists and teachers who have over the 
past few years confronted governments directly and vigorously, and in 
so doing they have made very plain the almost total dependence of 
many of the most highly trained members of the ‘middle class’ on 
the state. 

Finally, we can consider briefly the place of the most diffuse sector 
of the ‘middle class’, the clerical, administrative and technical workers 
who fill the middle and lower ranks of administrative and technical 
hierarchies. Clearly there is a big difference between those at the top 
of these strata and those at the bottom in routine clerical occupations. 
Not the least of these differences is the increasing proportion of women 
employed as one descends the hierarchy. The very top echelons of 
management should probably be identified with the haute bourgeoisie 
even if they are not themselves directly capitalists, but managers ‘in 
most large organizations are quite clearly identified in terms of 
function’? and should as a group be distinguished from white collar 
employees. In terms of their position in the organization, however, 
they are undoubtedly subject to bureaucratic control. Their attitudes 
to unionism or other forms of organization are similar to those of the 
professional groups discussed earlier. Thus, Weir has argued that, while 
they should not be equated with employers, it is far from certain that 
they will ‘reach accommodations with employee representations in 
conflict with top management (and probably the governmental 
level)’.?”7 As he puts it, ‘only if new forms of organization capable of 
accommodating these coherent, radtcal, but nonetheless determinedly 
managerial perspectives cannot be developed, may the more trenchant 
predictions of the “left optimists” prove realistic’. 

However, for the majority of those in this sector of the ‘middle class’ 
work has become highly routinized, the setting that of the large office. 
Their authority is often minimal and even their job security little 
better than that of, say, skilled manual workers. A great many are state 
or public authority employees. It is in these occupations that the major 
advances in white collar trades union membership have been made. 
The most spectacular gains have taken place in the relatively recent 
past. Between 1948 and 1964 although white collar union membership 
grew it did not keep pace with the growth of employment and white 
collar union density accordingly declined. Between 1964 and 1970, 
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however, a greater membership increase was recorded than in the 1 
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previous sixteen years and the growth continued at any rate till 1974 
which is as far as Price and Bain’s recent data go, increasing density 
from 29°6 per cent in 1964 to 39-4 per cent in 1974.% N.A.L.G.O. has 
become Britain’s fourth biggest union having increased its membership 
from 500,000 in 1973 to 683,000 in 1977. The Civil and Public Services 
Association has grown rapidly and, alongside these unions for public 
employees, we also have fast growing bodies like A.S.T.M.S. and 
T.A.S.S. co-ordinating the claims of industrial, technical and super- 
visory staff. Nevertheless among these workers there persists ambiva- 
lence about their relations with employers, with manual workers and 
with the State. Should they form associations or unions? Should they 
adopt the tactics of big industrial unions or cultivate the more decorous 
modes of professional and quasi-professional bodies. (Such a dilemma 
is seen very sharply among Civil Servants, for instance where different 
kinds of collective organizations exist.) For many clerical and admini- 
strative workers the changes of the past two or three decades have 
produced few relative gains. Generally the conditions of their work 
have grown less distinctive as levels and modes of payment and work 
situations have improved elsewhere. As this has happened men have 
increasingly moved into other areas and levels of employment leaving 
this increasingly proletarianized stratum to be occupied by women, 
many of them the wives of manual workers. 

Taking all this together, the changes in the occupational structure 
add up to this: the ‘middle class’ in Britain today is a less established, 
less unified ‘middle class’. It contains not only a good many individuals 
recruited from manual backgrounds—that it has always done—but it 
encompasses a very large number of totally new positions. The speed 
of change has been such that there have not yet emerged clear, stable 
patterns of relationships between these new positions or between them 
and longer established occupations. 

The result is less normative coherence or unity in the ranks of the 
middle class. In the transformation of the occupational structure there 
are developments tending to weaken the unity of the middle class, and 
likely to lead to diverse interests and claims which may be pursued in 
a variety of ways. It is hard to find much evidence but it also seems 
likely that there is less consensus about basic values than there was 
thirty years ago and it is to the whole question of cultural differentiation 
and institutional change that we must turn for our examination of the 
long term processes underlying the present ‘middle class’ discontent. 


BOURGEOIS GQULTURE AND INSTITUTIONS 


The recent revival of the rhetoric of class is not only related to the 
increasing diversity of the class in occupational terms which makes 
some rallying cry necessary but also to what are seen as profound 
dangers to its cultural condition. The changing nature of the economic 
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and occupational base imperils basic, one might almost say ‘sacred’, 
bourgeois values. Sir Keith Joseph, that prominent ideologue of the 
so-called New Right, put the problem sharply when he asked whether 
bourgeois values—‘social responsibility: hard work: thrift: a desire for » 
self-betterment and family betterment: the long view in preference to 
immediate gratification: independence of spirit combined with readi- 
ness to co-operate: rationality: constructiveness’—could weather the 
storm. Could they ‘conceivably survive the large-scale destruction of 
personal and family independence based on ownership of property or 
marketable skills ... which have traditionally been the basis of 
bourgeois values’.® Joseph and others treat these changes as recent, the 
result of more or less deliberate policies, inspired and supported by 
organized labour, though Mrs Thatcher argues that the quest for 
equality which lies behind many recent changes flows from ‘bourgeois 
guilt’. At the heart of the matter lies the transformation of property. 
The shrinkage of small independent forms and the emergence, on the 
one hand of very large agglomerations in the hands of massive com- 
panies and on the other of state or public capital and control over the 
means of livelihood. For Joseph and Thatcher and the various ‘middle 
class’ pressure groups which have recently appeared, the way back to 
a world in which bourgeois values could thrive lies in the recreation of 
private property. What is called for is ‘the society and politics of choice, 
the society and politics of competition, the society and politics of the 
market’ as Macpherson describes the world from which liberal 
democracy sprang. The freeing of property from the hands of the state 
is to be the panacea.3+ 

There is no doubt that their rhetoric strikes sympathetic chords 
among many of the traditional ‘middle class’, for a good number have 
experienced either at the hands of big business or the state the loss of 
control over their private property. Businesses are subject to takeover 
bids or to nationalization or simply to licensing, inspection or influence 
by public bodies. Land and housing developments are now controlled 
in minute detail. Income and security become steadily less immediately 
or exclusively dependent upon property as more and more rights to 
revenues are claimed from the state. Planning, whether it be economic 
planning or physical planning, is perceived by many as a threat 
challenging the individual’s capacity for self-determination and his 
right to transmit his privilege to his children. The philosophy of the 
New Right with its emphasis in the ‘market economy’ or ‘recapitali- 
zation’ (denationalization) and the ‘spirit of enterprise’®* has obvious 
appeal to both the small and large bourgeois and promises of greater 
autonomy and more of a market for their skills are offered to doctors, 
teachers and other professionals whose support is sought. Much of the 
discussion is narrowly economic. Mrs Thatcher’s support of small 
business is generally given simply on the grounds that ‘private enterprise 
is by far the best method of harnessing the energy and ambition of the 
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individual to increasing the wealth of the nation’.®* But in some of 
Sir Keith Joseph’s statements, occasionally in Free Nation®4 and in the 
works of writers like Hayek, one finds some reference to the much 
broader conception of property as that which provides protection 
against the pressures of the state and allows the individual an area in 
which to explore and develop his own potentialities. However, among 
the politicians and lobbyists, it is very rare to find any careful con- 
sideration of the way whereby property in this classic liberal sense can 
be created or distributed, of the scale on which this would have to be 
done to have any real impact on the mass of currently propertyless 
‘middle class’ .85 

What is sought by many of those who appeal to the idea of a ‘middle 
class’ is a reversal of the general development of property in a capitalist 
society and with that would go the revision of a great many institutional 
arrangements. Some sense of the interlocking of institutions and, 
therefore, of the formidable upheavals such change would require, can 
be gained by contemplating the discussion of the historic transfor- 
mations as sketched by Habermas: 


As the family property becomes reduced to the income from employ- 
ment of the single breadwinner, the family loses its ability to look 
after itself in emergencies and to make its own provisions for old 
age.... The risks of unemployment, accident, illness, old age and 
death of the breadwinner must be covered largely through welfare 
provisions of the state. ... The individual family member relies on 
public guarantees of its basic needs, coping with which used to be a 
risk the bourgeois family bore privately. Besides such needs resulting 
from emergency situations, provisions are publicly made also for 
various other aspects of existence, from housing to employment 
services, occupational and educational counselling, the monitoring 
of health, etc.... The bourgeois family, no longer needed as the 
typical locus of capital formation through savings, increasingly loses 
also functions of nurturance and education, protection, moral 
assistance and guidance, elementary tradition and orientation; it 
loses the ability to shape behaviour even in spheres which in the 
(classical) bourgeois family were considered as the most intimate 
seat of privacy. In a way through such public guarantees of its own 
status the family, this private residuum, becomes itself de-privatized.** 


Society has changed profoundly since the days of the classical 
bourgeois relations to property and to return to those relations would 
be to change the family in its economic, health care and educational 
roles and in its general relation to the state. The new radicals on the 
right do not shrink from the attempt. Education, for instance, receives 
wide discussion, with most of the reforms of the past twenty years 
coming in for criticism. The concern for equality has led to a levelling 
down we are told. The creation of large comprehensive schools together 
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with a confusion of educational objectives has been conducive to a 
deterioration in standards of conduct; at the universities admission 
requirements have had to be lowered and those from grammar and 
public schools discriminated against. All these charges were contained 
in Sir Keith Joseph’s notorious speech, ‘Britain: a decadent new 
Utopia ?’8? and similar criticisms have been made in the so-called 
Black Papers on education. It comes as no surprise to find.that Dr 
Rhodes Boyson, one of the most prominent critics of contemporary 
education, and a Conservative spokesman is a member of the executive 
of the National Association for Freedom. If bourgeois values are 
declining, it is claimed, the schools and colleges have much to answer 
for. They have not only failed to transmit the hallowed beliefs, 
they have positively fostered the ideologies of the Left. Such is 
the kind of charge laid by politicians and the new associations on the 
right. 

Changes in education, like many other changes of the past thirty 
years have served to reduce the distinctiveness of the ‘middle class’. 
As the size of the non-manual sector bas grown and as institutions have 
been reformed, so the lines of demarcation between ‘middle class’ and 
working class have become less sharp and visible and differentiation 
within the class harder to maintain through institutional separation. 
The vast majority of ‘middle class’ children attend state schools, and 
with the abandonment of distinctions between grammar and secondary 
modern schools the segregation of ‘middle class’ children is largely a 
reflection of residential patterns in the cities. In much of the lamen- 
tation for ‘the world they have lost’, this sense of a loss of identity 
flowing from a loss of separateness emerges forcibly. In many cases it 
is a matter of sheer economics; the cost of exclusive clubs or schools 
has proved unsupportable for many in the ‘middle class’. But it is also 
a matter of scale. As the number of ‘middle class’ occupations has 
risen so it has become more difficult to sustain the kinds of cosy 
networks which for so long have featured in ‘middle class’ life and were 
as Hobsbawm reminds us® important sources of protection or mutual 
advancement. Of course, networks based on common school or college 
or profession still exist but the dominance of institutions or of political 
or economic life by such personal networks is no longer so easily 
achieved. Take the government of municipalities or regions for 
example. In almost every major city the dominance of the ‘middle 
class’ has been contested by organized labour and the coteries of local 
businessmen and professionals have had to share the control of local 
affairs with representatives of the working class.“ The influence of the 
‘middle class’ at this level is still very great but it does not enjoy 
anything like the power it once had. In fact the sense of growing 
powerlessness is not restricted to this arena. In work, in associational 
life as well as in politics the loss of autonomy is experienced. ‘It is the 
signature of our age that no one, without exception, can now determine 
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his own life within even a moderately comprehensible framework, as 
was possible earlier in the assessment of market relationships. In 
principle, everyone, however powerful, is an object’ wrote Adorno in 


* 1944.1 In this sense the wealthy bourgeois or the professional finds 


himself on common ground with employees; it is one of the ways in 
which the ‘boundedness’ of middle class life breaks down. 

Finally, one might consider life-styles and again the erosion of 
distinctiveness appears. Many of the material objects, many of the 
leisure pursuits which once were the preserve of the wealthy and 
powerful are now enjoyed by the bulk of the so-called ‘middle class’ 
and in some cases by manual workers too. ‘The assumption that what 
the élite have today, the mass will demand—and acquire—tomorrow 
has become deeply entrenched in western society’ writes Hirsch. The 
bourgeoisie has not often sought to limit the process of diffusion but 
has seen the spread of material ambitions as generally integrative and 
their realization by the mass of the population as strengthening the 
legitimacy of liberal democracy. However, the effects of this process 
on the bourgeoisie have not all been advantageous, for as more and 
more people acquired commodities like cars so their actual usefulness 
decreased while their real cost rose; as more and more people competed 
in the market for houses space standards shrank and other qualitative 
aspects declined while once again the real cost increased. ‘When the 
good is in the hands of everyone its quality is radically altered.’4* Of 
course in the competitive race the non-manual workers seek always to 
stay ahead of the manual workers, generally with success, and within 
the ‘middle class’ the haut bourgeois finds many ways to distinguish 
himself from the clerk, the professional sets himself off from the petty 
trader but with mass consumption and mass media, it is becoming 
more difficult to maintain radically distinct life styles within the 
‘middle class’. This contributes to a feeling of relative deprivation, to 
the feeling of being overhauled by those who were once unequivocally 
status inferiors and thereby to a loss of identity. 

This is not to argue either for the emergence of a culturally unified 


‘and specifically bourgeois ‘middle class’ nor is it to espouse a general 


proletarianization thesis, but it is to claim some loss of cultural 
distinctiveness. The boundary between the white-collar and blue-collar 
worlds still exists but in cultural terms it no longer is quite so clear and 
within the greatly expanded domain of the non-manual workers the 
traditional bourgeois elements find that institutional forms which have 
been at once the basis of their privilege and the expression of their 
values have been challenged, circumscribed or transformed. For the 
old bourgeois elements, the last thirty years have been marked by a 
progressive ‘demoralization’, a growing feeling that ‘their society does 
not work for them’.44 The old ‘middle class’ has lost confidence in 
much of its old morality, come to doubt the rightness of its traditional 


* normative frameworks and been forced to listen to criticisms of its 
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basic values. Nowhere has this criticism been more marked than in the 
debates over income and wealth. The arguments have been going on 
for a long while and relatively small changes in income distribution 
have been developing over many years. What has sharpened the debate * 
and amplified the protests of some sectors of the ‘middle class’ are the 
economic changes of the past five years. 


INGQOME AND WEALTH 


Perhaps the most striking feature of the original report of the Royal 
Commission on Income and Wealth was a general impression of 
stability, of some small measure of redistribution perhaps but generally ” 
of a society in which the rich had succeeded in staying rich and the * 
poor had made relatively little progress. In its latest report the Com- 
mission examines some of the changes that have taken place since those 
original findings were published. Commenting on the New Earnings 
Survey material which compares data gathered in April 1974 and 
April 1975 the authors write 


The most striking feature is the drop in the ratio of the highest 
percentile and the highest decile to the median for non-manual men. 
The former fell from 327-1 to 297°5 per cent and the latter from 
171°6 to 166-7 per cent of the median.‘ 


A 

Within the middle class it seems there has been some redistribution 
going on. Those at the top of the earnings distribution have lost ground 
quite noticeably as the background report prepared for the earlier 
report had already suggested. The most detailed information on non- 
manual earners relates to managers, broadly conceived as ranging 
from ‘foremen’ to ‘managing director’ and between 1969 and 1975 the 
data presented by the Commission show falls in real income for all 
levels, with the really large reductions occurring at the upper levels as 
shown in Table 3. From this table it is also possible to see how British 
patterns of managerial payment compare with those in a number of 
other countries. Recent changes in both Britain and Germany have ~ 
produced marked redistributive effects but in Britain these have 
occurred within a context of a comprehensive decline in managerial 
real incomes. The background document concludes that the UK 
provides the lowest purchasing power in after tax salaries for managerial 
jobs at any level among the countries compared. And managers are 
the most numerous among those who are classified as highly paid as 
can be seen from Table 4. Forty-three per cent of the high earners in 
the N.E.S. sample of top earners were found in managerial posts with 
more than a quarter of the managers occupying the highest of their 
categories, £12,000 or more per year. 

In the full report the investigators declare that between 1970 and 
1975 the income of the managers fell quite markedly by comparison ” 
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4 TABLE 3° Percentage increase in base salaries net of tax and at constant 1969 prices, 








1969-1975 
< Job 
lels U.K. Australia France Germany Canada U.S.A. 
Foreman A - 30 -25 +916 +259 +58 —- 62 
Superintendent B - 60 ~- 47 +248 +94 + 1:17 -78 
Production 
manager G -100 ~ 65 +244 +32 + 35 ~- 83 
Works 
_ manager D —14°6 — 52 +247 - 33 +40 -10°2 
«æ Manufacturing 
x% Manager E -28 - 72 +194 -158 +55 ~125 
General 
manager F -258 -98  +2riı — + 78 -190 
Managing 
director G — 26°1 -10°9 — — +IrQ ~Ig'I 





Source: Royal Gommission on the Distribution of Income and Wealth, Background 
Paper No. 2, ‘Analysis of Managerial Remuneration in the U.K. and Overseas’, 


H.M.S.O., 1976. 


4 TABLE4 Occupational distribution of full time adult men employees with higher earnings 
.< (The distribution between broad occupational groupings of full time adult men 
employees earning £8,000 and over, April 1974) 


G.B. Income Unit: Adult men employees 


Range of earnings 





Occupation group £ 8,000~10,000 £ 10,000-12,000 £12,000+ Total +% 
Managerial 
(general management) 82 35 44 161 (43%) 
Professional and related 
F supporting management 62 18 20 100 (26%) 
and administration 
Professional and related in 
education, welfare and 
health 19 3 2 24 (6%) 
Literary, artistic and 
sports 2 2 I 5 (1%) 
Professional and related in 
science, engineering 
n and technology 29 4 1 34 (9%) 
Managerial (excluding . 
general management) 23 2 a 27 (7%) 
Selling 9 6 2 17 (5%) 
Others 9 1 I 11 (3%) 
Total (All Occupations) 235 7 73 $79 (100%) 





€ Source: Royal Commission on the Distribution of Income and Wealth, Report No, 3 
Higher Incomes from Employment, H.M.S.O., 1976. Data from N.E.S. 
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with manual and other non-manual jobs and they come to the 
conclusion that 


there has been a decline in the real value of managerial salaries at `x 
the higher income levels before and after tax, the decline being 
greater the higher the salary. At all five levels the decline in salaries 
after tax in the last two years has generally been faster than in 
salaries before tax.... By July 1975 salaries after tax at constant 
prices had fallen by about 17 per cent at the £10,000 a year level 
and by about 25 per cent at the £20,000 a year level from what they 
were in July 1969. Most of the decline occurred in the last two years 
of the period. *¢ 


It appears that the sense of relative deprivation found in so much of 
the current ‘middle class’ protest is not without some foundation. 
Table 5 shows how in a nationalized industry studied by the Com- 
mission, the pay ratios have altered since 1938. The basic (after tax) 
salary of senior managers was eleven times that of the average earnings 
of skilled workers and nearly twenty-three times that of unskilled 
workers before the war. By 1974 the after tax comparisons show very 
much smaller differentials. 


TABLE 5 Ratio between annual pay of a senior managerial grade and unskilled and skilled , 
manual grades in a large nationalised industry (1938, 1955 and 1974) 


Ratio to skilled grade Ratio to unskilled grade 
Basic pay Average earnings Basic pay Average earnings 
£ £ £ £ 

Before Tax 

1938 177 150 34°5 30:8 

1955 80 6'4 Ir4 gI 

1974 42 2'9 6-4 go 
After Tax 

1938 I3'I IPI 25°5 22°8 Å 

1955 57 46 82 6:5 

1974 3°2 a4 4°4 32 


Source: The Royal Commission on the Distribution of Income and Wealth, Higher 
Income from Employment, H.M.S.O., 1976. 


Discussions of change in income distribution often arouse fierce 
controversy partly because the changes are genuinely complex and 
allow very different conclusions to be drawn. In his recent review of 
data covering the period 1949 to 1967 and some of the arguments 
about their interpretation, Roberti shows4? that although there was 
an indisputable reduction in the proportion of income going to the x 
top decile of earners, it was equally the case that the lowest decile had ~ 


t 
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lost out. Thus by selective emphasis both radicals and conservatives 
could use the figures; one to show that the poor were faring very badly 
in what claimed to be a progressive system; the other to assert that 


© redistribution really was taking place and one had only to look at the 


top of the distribution to see it. Roberti proposes that if we must 
generalize, then we can safely observe, first that the long term losers 
in these changes have been those in both the top and bottom deciles, 
secondly that the long term gainers between 1949 and 1967 were in 
the deciles from fifth to ninth inclusive and finally that the long term 
‘neutrals’ were the second, third and fourth deciles. 

The most important changes in the last decade will probably not 
` be demonstrable for a little while but the pay freezes and flat rate 
7 increases will certainly have improved the relative position of the 
lower deciles. In its most recent report, the Royal Commission shows 
that in 1973-4 egalitarian trends were noticeable with the proportion 
of total income going to the lowest two deciles increasing from 5°8 to 
6-2 per cent, while the top two deciles declined from 42:7 to 42°4 
per cent. It would be surprising if the figures for 1975, 1976 and 1977 
did not continue this trend. There is a nice irony in the fact that the 
most markedly egalitarian movements in pay structure will have 
occurred not through any deliberate socialist policy but as a result of 


“ emergency measures taken by a government which has become steadily 


r « more conservative in its economic policies, measures which have also 


a 
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led to a fali in the living standards of the working class. Whether in the 
long term the hardships caused by this reduction will be outweighed 


. by the reduction in overall inequality is a moot point; what is clear is 


‘that for the majority of the middle class the sense of reduced purchasing 

power has been accompanied by a sense of reduced differentials 
between themselves and those who in the comparatively recent past 
were paid considerably less. 

What then of wealth as opposed to income? Here the Commission’s 
work shows that a decline in earned income among the highest paid men 
and women in Britain has meant that money from investments has 

“become relatively more important. Between the financial years 1972/3 
and 1973/4 the top 1 per cent of income earners found that the 
proportion of their income from earnings fell from 79 per cent to 75 per 
cent and that the proportion of investment income rose correspondingly. 
It also shows how the composition of personal wealth has been altering. 
In 1969, for instance, dwellings and other physical assets made up 
some 27 per cent of gross personal wealth, but by 1974 dwellings 
accounted for 38-8 per cent and land and other physical assets for 
another 10:3 per cent. Moreover, in its work on the very recent changes 
(between 1973 and 1974) the Commission shows that the importance 
of physical assets continued to grow even though there was a decline 
_in land prices. The rich in Britain have become less dependent on their 
“money from their jobs and more dependent on investments. Throughout 


ca 
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the 1960s the movement of capital into the property market, the » 
rapidly rising prices of houses and other real estate made investment 
in manufacturing relatively unattractive. Together with sharp reduc- 
tions in share prices in the seventies this has led to a marked change in 
the composition of assets. Thus, the wealthy today have become 
increasingly dependent on the most traditional forms of property and 
it seems highly probable that awareness of this shapes some of the 
‘language’ and myths of the New Right about which James Dunn has 
written.48 

There is not space here to discuss these patterns of income and 
wealth in greater detail but it is evident that some sectors of the middle ,- 
class, particularly managers and a good few professionals, have reason , 
to feel that in absolute and in relative terms they have not been faring 
well. The recession and inflation drastically reduced the value of many 
a middle class individual’s savings; incomes have declined vis-à-vis 
other workers, ‘occupational benefits’ have been more closely scruti- 
nized and taxed. The petite bourgeoisié have experienced new taxes, 
higher deductions from their incomes, new legislation on redundancy 
pay and benefits for their employees, closer government monitoring of 
prices, falling consumer demand and heightened competition in the 
course of the last few years. They too find ground for complaint. White 
collar workers have confronted the problems of inflation and recession 
like any other group but many have also found that broader expecta- ^ 
tions have been challenged. For a while in the early 1970s many, 
particularly the relatively highly qualified engaged in public enterprises 
experienced a widening of job horizons and considerable improvements. ; 
in pay but these have given way to a new stringency, to tight pay" 
control by public employers, to shrinking job prospects and even to 
dismissal. Among civil servants, local government officers and teachers, 
to name a few, there is unease. 


x> 


THE PRESENT GRISIS AND THE APPEAL TO BOURGEOIS 
MORALITY i 
The changes which have taken place in the economy and the occupa- 
tional structure in the last thirty years reflect increasing technological 
advance and i increasing bureaucratic control. But hand in hand with 
them go governments quests for growth and greater equality. And the 
two are intimately linked, indeed the search for equality is posited on ~ 
and made acceptable by the existence of growth. In the past thirty 
years it has been easy to expand welfare and supportive systems so 
long as real wages were rising between the periodic ‘troughs’ in the 
economy; it was possible even to effect a measure of redistribution 
under these conditions. But these conditions have not applied in the 
last two years or so and it is during this most recent period that middle- „ 
class discontent has really been heard. The spread of bourgeois 
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objectives throughout the society produced an intensification of the 
struggle for goods and a heightening of competition between groups of 
workers at all levels in the system. The ‘middle class’ has been caught 
out by its own logic. So long as there was growth in the economy the 
fact that there was no moral justification for the uneven distribution of 
rewards could be glossed over; the inequities were bearable if the poor 
would soon arrive at the place where the rich had been. With no 
growth the poor cannot make the journey and suddenly the moral 
vacuum in the system is sharply revealed. The claims of ‘middle class’ 
groups, lacking clear moral justifications are challenged. Some among 
them, particularly the traditional bourgeois elements, are keen to try 
to reassert the worth of their work, their way of life, their values 


“and to see in the militancy of labour unions a threat to the entire 


[RT Soy” 


society. 

The increasing visibility of union activity and the impression of 
greater union power flows from two things. First, union determination 
to press for greater equality between the two broad classes, the 
determination not to fall back into the complacency of the nineteen 
fifties believing that poverty was being eradicated, that growth would 
bring equality. Secondly, by a nice irony, ‘middle class’ material 
objectives have been so thoroughly assimilated that for the mass of the 
workers collective action is geared to individual advance® and has 
generated a great deal of competition and economic leapfrogging 
among workers. In the absence of any universal moral framework in 
which to weigh competing claims for wages and resources industrial 
chaos is as Goldthorpe reminded us®° the norm in today’s society. To 
many ‘middle class’ observers the collective struggles, paradoxically 
fuelled and necessitated by bourgeois advantage, appear anarchic. The 
restatement of tried bourgeois nostrums providing an ersatz morality 
has its obvious attractions. An appeal to morality can be seen as an 
attempt to restore the kind of society which economic ‘practice’ is 
failing to maintain. 

At the same time competition among non-manual occupations them- 


`- selves is growing and if manual workers have gradually come to use 


their collective struggle less for collective than for individual ends, 
some sectors of the ‘middle class’ are finding that their traditionally 
individualistic ambitions may best be achieved through an unfamiliar 
collectivism. Many sections of the ‘middle class’ see clearly enough 
that the pursuit of material improvement for themselves and their 
families must be fought for collectively against big business employers 
or against the state. Thus they face in their everyday lives a serious 
contradiction in cultural forms. The individualism that has inspired 
many of them to enter their present employment, and the traditional 
values of their occupational milieu strain against the collective action 
necessary to achieve improved pay or conditions. Thus, even while 
trying to distinguish their claims from those of the big manual unions 
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by appeals to their supposedly self-evident worth, many of the ‘middle ``; 
class’ today cannot be entirely hostile to union action. Many may be _ 
ambivalent or view collective action as a ‘necessary evil’ but it is hard , ' 
to believe that they are entirely receptive to the passionate anti- ~} 
unionism of some of the pressure groups of the right. Appeals to ` 
traditional ‘middle class’ values and unity on the other hand while 
jarring with union action can be seen as attempts to re-establish an 
order within which their claims for restoration of lost economic ground 
can be given moral justification at least within their own class. Certainly 

it is clear that within the ‘middle class’ the existence of this large, .' 
bureaucratized and frequently unionized population is viewed with" 
suspicion by the traditional bourgeois elements. Many of the problems.” 
faced by the bourgeoisie after all are laid at the door of bureaucrats ” 
and this must strain the bonds of any ‘middle class fraternity’. The ` 
Liberal M.P. Emlyn Hooson provided a clear statement of this 
opposition: 


The self employed were treated most unfairly when compared ia } 
public employees, or the directors of limited liability companies. . 

The upper echelons of the bureaucracies and public employees were 
the new rich of Britain. ... It can be argued that the Civil Servicé ` 
has caused more inflationary damage to this country than ever the a 


National Union of Mineworkers were capable of doing.’! : 


Essentially similar observations were made by Ralf Harris, the Director `. 
of the Institute for Economic Affairs, in a recent television broadcast on , 
the plight of the self-employed. With cracks like this opening up in the - 
‘middle class’ the felt need on the part of the bourgeoisie for a successful `, 
rallying cry is not hard to understand. 
The recent recession then has simply thrown into ye relief the ` 
fact that we are those approaching social limits to growth so graphically , 
described by Hirsch." Competition for resources has increased very < 
sharply, real costs have risen to the point where many expectations ! 
must be frustrated and the very nature of many goods has changed :" 
even as they cease to be the preserve of the fev:. In much of the rhetoric- 
of the traditional ‘middle class’, the cause of this unhappy state of 4 
affairs is identified as the action of the unions, and the growth of state 
intervention. There is a failure to see that unionists are for the most part | 
simply reflecting that bourgeois possessiveness which they, the ‘middle 
class’, have earnestly encouraged and they discount the secular changes , 
which have for a long time placed professionals, administrators and 
many others in dependency on the state. It has been members of the. 
‘middle class’ who have called for the state to underwrite their skills," 
to licence them and provide jobs, to afford the same protectiveness it 
has shown to bourgeois property. i 
The recent recession has made clearer the essentially fragmentary’? | 
nature of the ‘middle class’, the fact that it lacks cohesion or consensus. K 
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And it has brought for some the sharpened sense of loss and of decline 
which lies behind so many of the new associations and pressure groups; 
behind the new forms of political representation. 


POLITICAL REPRESENTATION AND POLITICAL ACTION 


_ Traditionally, of course, the middle class has been attached to the 


Tory Party and in voting terms perhaps the best known finding about 
British politics is that social class, defined in terms of occupation still 
explains more than any other variable.54 That this electoral support 
for the Tories conceals a wide variety of political attitudes and beliefs 


` is clear, and many in the middle class give only grudging, if consistent 


support to the party.55 Most non-manual workers support the Con- 
servative party but there has always been a sizeable minority giving its 
vote to Labour. Among the latter are some who are upwardly mobile, 


‘who do not conform to the general pattern of adopting the politics of 


their ‘new’ class. 

Given the patterns of occupational change, it may be argued that 
there is a tendency for the ‘middle class’ vote to become more unstable. 
Certainly there must be a sense among solidly bourgeois members of 


` the class that union activity and pockets of non-Conservative voting 


can bode nothing but ill. The success of the Liberal party at the last 
election in winning votes in ‘middle class areas’ must increase this 
unease (even if it is doubtful whether this could be repeated at the 
present time), and in Scotland the undoubted success of the Scottish 
National Party in taking votes from both Conservatives and Labour 


‘points in the same direction. The Conservative party, the traditional 


‘middle class’ party, can no longer be so certain of the base of its support 
as in previous years. Nor after ten of the last thirteen years out of 
government do the Tories look quite so obviously the ‘natural party of 
government’. Under these circumstances we should perhaps not be too 
surprised to find the growth of extra-parliamentary agitation by various 
groups in defence of material conditions and traditional cultural forms, 
agitation which is suppurted by a good number of M.Ps. If the decline 
of the ‘middle class’ is to be halted, it must become more self-aware and 
more assertive; there must be action, as Hutber has argued,®™ to form 
pressure groups and lobbies. Looking around him in the mid seventies 
he can draw some comfort from the fact that already a number of 
organizations have appeared. 

Nineteen-seventy-four saw the creation of one of the best known 
though short lived attempts to mobilize the ‘middle class’ when John 
Gorst and the former Ulster Unionist M.P. William Orr established 
their ‘Middle Class Association’. Their aim was to recruit members 
from the self-employed, from the professions, from managers and 
executives to scrutinize and oppose all government proposals which 
might in any way disadvantage the ‘middle class’. Their prospective 
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members were, according to their recruiting literature, to be distin- 
guished by ‘the extent to which they tend to make private provision 
for themselves and their dependents’. Confronted by the power of 
organized labour they claimed that: 


What is at stake is the survival of an essential element in the working 
population as a whole. Indeed, failure to preserve this element and 
its interests will lead remorselessly to a collectivist society and the 
loss of individual liberty.5” 


Determination to preserve a particular kind of liberty lay behind the 
formation of what has become arguably the most successful of the 
interest groups, the National Federation of the Self-Employed. The 
organization which grew out of the old National Union of Small Shop- 
keepers has a more restricted membership than the Middle Class 
Association and is able therefore to focus its attention more sharply on 
particular issues which bear upon those who run their own businesses. 
Thus, orchestrating opposition to the 8 per cent National Insurance 
contribution was one of its first tasks, arguing against the Capital 
Transfer Tax another and, more positively, advocating the creation of 
a Minister for the Self-Employed yet another. The defence of free 
enterprise was given more support in 1975 with the Campaign for 
Freedom and Enterprise which declared in its advertising: 


Not only is it the freedom of businesses, large and small that’s at 
peril. But also the freedom of the individual, freedom of expression, 
freedom of the press. And freedom under the law.®* 


Freedom under the law is a theme found in the propaganda of most of 
these associations. Many of them see the extension of state control 
over individual proprietory rights as infringements of traditional 
liberties. Associations of landlords obviously do so but perhaps the 
most powerful defender of bourgeois rights is now the National 
Association for Freedom, a virulently anti-communist body which has 
tried to make itself an ‘umbrella’ for all the ‘middle class’ pressure 
groups. N.A.F.F.’s involvement in the Grunwick dispute, seeking 
injunctions against post-office workers, organizing alternative mail 
services and generally supporting and advising the owner George 
Ward, has brought it considerable publicity. The extensive reporting 
of events in this particular industrial dispute has also made plain the 
close links which exist between the self-styled defenders of ‘middle 
class’ interests. From very early in the dispute the managing director’s 
closest adviser was John Gorst and the National Federation of the Self- 
Employed at one point toyed with affiliation to N.A.F.F. 

Nor has all this clamour gone unnoticed. The Liberal party held a 
debate on the plight of small business in 1975. There was a full debate 
in the House of Commons on the same topic in January 1976; Margaret 
Thatcher made speeches in 1974 and 1975 supporting the claim of 
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small business and in 1976 the Conservative Party established its 
Small Business Bureau. October 1977 saw the publication of the Tory 
party pamphlet ‘Small Business—Big Future’ as reported in the now 
regular weekly feature in the Guardian, the ‘Small Business Guardian’.°® 
So far there has been no major change in legislation produced by all 
this agitation, nor is there any sign of a Minister for the Self-Employed 
or for the Middle Class but the extent of ‘middle class’ discontent has 
certainly been made apparent and the rhetoric of class discontent 
become commonplace. 

It should be clear from this discussion that the consciousness and 
action of the ‘middle class’ is not all of a piece. It seems improbable 
that the highly unionized sections of the ‘middle class’ will be swayed 
either by the N.A.F.F.’s rhetoric or the plight of small business though 
the clamour from these pressure groups stems from structural changes 
related to those which have given rise to white collar trade unionism. 
The pressure groups are mounting crusades on behalf of the traditional 
bourgeois groups, moral crusades as much as economic or political 
ones. And the purpose is twofold. First to try and fill the moral void, 
to justify the workings of capitalism, to re-establish the liberal society, 
the society of choice, of competing property holders. Secondly and 
most importantly to unify the ‘middle class’ to make sure that the 
bureaucratized and unpropertied remain true to, or in some cases 
become converted to the bourgeois values despite their involvement 
with an ‘interfering’ state or white collar union. The traditional 
bourgeois elements are sharply aware that to put back the clock by 
reducing the power of the state or the power of the unions they need a 
unified ‘middle class’. It seems unlikely that they will bring this about 
partly because the moral frameworks on offer are rickety, old fashioned, 
and quite divorced from the developments towards more centrally 
controlled capitalism that have emerged in all liberal democracies, . 
partly because of the history of schism among ‘middle class’ pressure 
groups but mainly because the ‘middle class’ is becoming more, not 
less differentiated. 


Frank Bechhofer 

Brian Elliott 

David McCrone 
Depariment of Soctology 
University of Edinburgh 


NOTES 


* An carlier version of this paper was colleagues for their helpful comments. 
read at the S.S.R.C. seminar on Social The present version was submitted in 
Stratification in Cambridge, September October 1977 and does not therefore take 
1977 and at a seminar in Warsaw alsoin account of relevant material published 
September 1977. We are grateful to our after that date. 
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COMMENT 


John H. Goldthorpe 


The central thesis of the paper by Bechhofer and his colleagues, as I read it, is 
that secular trends of change in modern British society have undermined the 
‘normative coherence’ of the middle class: there has been a decline in its 
cultural distinctiveness vis-d-vis other classes and in the degree of value con- 
sensus among its own members. I am in general agreement with this thesis, 
and believe that it is one of central importance for any understanding of the 
socio-political situation of present-day Britain. I would, however, wish to 
supplement the account that has been given of how the reduction in the 
normative coherence of the middle class has come about; and also to adda 
view of my own about the future of middle-class politics. 

The basic theoretical approach adopted by Bechhofer, et al., is indicated in 
the trinity of terms used in their title: structure, consciousness, action. It may 
be a case of the shoemaker thinking that there is nothing like leather, but I 
would regard it as theoretically crucial to insert, as it were, between structure 
and consciousness, the idea of recruitment; and I would argue that in consider- 
ing the middle class in modern Britain the empirical importance of this 
addition could scarcely be greater, If the ‘structure’ that is referred to is one of 
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class positions, and if the main issue regarding ‘consciousness’ and ‘action’ is 
that of the extent to which they are likely to be based on class position, then it 
would seem essential to enquire into the provenance of individuals found in 
given positions at any point in time, and further into the degree of perman- 
ency with which they are likely to hold them: in other words, it would seem 
essential to treat questions of class mobility. 

Taking class mobility—both inter- and intragenerational—into account 
would lead me to distinguish components of the middle class, as illustrated 
below, by crossing the ‘old’ and ‘new’ division utilized by Bechhofer, et al., 
with one that separates what might be termed the ‘established’ from the 
‘marginal’ middle class. 


Components of the Middle Class 


‘Established’ 


‘Marginal’ 


í Oo ld > 
Large proprietors, independent 
professionals 


Small proprietors, self-employed 
artisans and other own-account 
workers 


‘New’ 
Salaried professionals, adminis- 
trators and officials, managers, 
higher-grade technicians 
Routine nonmanual employees, 
lower-grade technicians, fore- 
men 


What differentiates the ‘old’ and ‘new’ components within the ‘established’ 
middle class, in terms of mobility, is the balance of their intergenerational 
- recruitment—from within ‘established’ middle-class groupings, from ‘mar- 
ginal’ middle-class groupings, and from the working class. Approximately a 
half of those men who make up the ‘old’ component are drawn from the first 
of these three sources, just under a third from the second, and just under a 
fifth from the third: but those who make up the ‘new’ component are 
recruited from these three sources in roughly equal proportions. ! At the same 
time, though, what warrants treating both these components as ‘established’ 
is the relative stability of their members within the range of class positions to 
which they have acceded—and likewise that of their children. Subsequent 
downward mobility would seem to be a very rare experience for men who 
have once achieved positions of the kind in question, whatever their social 
origins may have been; and the chances of their sons, at least, suffering any 
decisive déclassement are rather small.* 

Turning now to the ‘marginal’ components of the middle class, the ‘old’ 
groupings are distinguished from the ‘new’, first, by a higher degree of inter- 
generational self-recruitment and, secondly, by being less open to entry by 
men of working-class origins—these representing under two-fifths of the 
former groupings but three-fifths of the latter. But the shared marginality of 
these groupings is indicated by the relatively large amount of worklife 
mobility that has been typically experienced by those men who at any one 
time form their memberships, and by the apparently large potentiality of the 
latter for further mobility—perhaps upward into ‘established’ middle-class 
positions but, more likely overall, to manual wage-earning—i.e. working- 
class—ones. 

There is no reason to believe that mobility patterns affecting recruitment 
to ‘marginal’ groupings within the middle class have changed at all substan- 
tially over recent decades. But in the case of those groupings we have labelled 
as ‘established’, more extensive recruitment ‘from below’, especially to 
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salaried positions, and a declining incidence of downward mobility, both 
intergenerationally and in working life, would appear to represent secular 
trends at least over the post-war years’—ones that have been occasioned 
primarily by the expansion of professional, higher technical, administrative 
and managerial employment that Bechhofer, et al., document. 

In accounting, therefore, for declining normative coherence within these 
middle-class groupings, their widening bases of recruitment must surely be 
regarded as a major factor.4 Even their higher echelons contain a clearly 
larger proportion of men who have been upwardly mobile than of those who 
are ‘second generation’. But, at the same time, it should also be recognized 
that, to judge by their subsequent immobility, the long-term socio-economic 
security of families within these groupings has been steadily growing. I would 
in fact wish to argue that in Britain in the post-war period one of the most 
significant social developments has been the rise of a ‘service class’ (to take 
over Karl Renner’s term), founded upon the growth of both public and 
private bureaucracy, which has by now largely absorbed the ‘old’ middle 
class apart from its more ‘marginal’ components, and which, while containing 
considerable sub-cultural heterogeneity among its members, has become 
increasingly well ‘established’ in the sense defined above. 

At the present time, the service class is undoubtedly, as Shanin has 
remarked of the peasantry, a class ‘of low classness’: its formation, in terms of 
the evolution of distinctive socio-political orientations and organizations is 
still very weak. But in terms of size, resources, and stability of membership, 
its potential as a socio-political force is considerable—greater by far, I would 
argue, than that either of the remnants of the ‘old’ middle class or of the more 
‘marginal’ groupings of the ‘new’. {fin the years ahead middle-class politics 
does become less fragmented, more unified around certain shared modes of 
political feeling, thought and action, they will not, I would suggest, be those 
of néo-poujadisme nor those of a white-collar proletariat, but rather ones 
emerging from a growing awareness on the part of salaried professionals, 
technicians, administrators and managers of the interests they have in 
common as members of a modern Erwerbsklasse—an awareness capable of 
transcending their subcultural, and also their ecenperonere and sectoral 
differentiation. 


John E H. Goldthorpe 
Nuffield College, Oxford 
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paragraph, John H. Goldthorpe and 
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Modern Britain: Three Theses Examin- 
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Mobility: Intergenerational and Work- 


life Patterns’, British Journal of Sociology, 
vol. XXVIII, 1977. 

3. See further John H. Goldthorpe, 
Clive Payne and Catriona Llewellyn. 
‘Trends in Class Mobility’, Sociolgy, vol, 
12, 1978. 

4. Evidence on this point is available 
in two as yet unpublished papers by the 
present author and Catriona Llewellyn: 
‘Class Mobility and Kinship’ and ‘Class 
Mobility and Social Involvement’, avail- 
able from Nuffield College, Oxford. 
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From Donovan to where? Interpretations of 
industrial relations in Britain since 1968 


It was inevitable that the publication of the Donovan Report in 1968 
should become a milestone in the history of industrial relations in 
Britain.t Reconsidered ten years later, however, the Report seems 
inadequate as a signpost to subsequent developments. The three years’ 
deliberations and the mountains of evidence provided an authoritative, 
though even at the time not universally accepted, view of the industrial 
relations situation in the 1960s, but the economic, social and political 
changes of the 1970s have made much of the discussion seem strangely 
out of date and almost irrelevant to current concerns and problems. 
Taking the Report as its point of reference it is the aim of this paper 
to discuss the analysis it offered in the light of subsequent events; and 
to consider whether alternative interpretations provide the basis for 
more satisfactory accounts of current trends in industrial relations in 
Britain. Although, as the fate of the Donovan Commission itself 
illustrates, there are great dangers in considering a short time period, 
I shall take the risk of concentrating on developments since 1968. 


THE DONOVAN REPORT 


The main outlines of the Report of the Royal Commission on Trade 
Unions and Employers’ Associations are familiar. The Commisson 
analysed the system of industrial relations in Britain in terms of a 
framework strongly influenced by the contributions of Flanders and 
the so-called ‘Oxford School’.? A basic distinction was drawn between 
the ‘formal’ system of industry-wide collective bargaining embodied in 
official institutions and the ‘informal system’ of bargaining over piece- 
work, additions to basic wage rates, and overtime earnings at the 
factory level, which was seen as largely out of the control of employers 
and their associations and of unions. The development of the ‘informal 
system’ in conditions of full employment had led to increasing numbers 
of unofficial and unconstitutional strikes. The solution to the problems 
these posed was seen to lie in managerial initiatives at company and/or 
factory level, in cooperation with the unions, to establish orderly and 
effective collective bargaining procedures and to re-establish agreed 
control over pay and working practices. Productivity bargaining was 
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seen as an important example of what might be achieved. An Indus- 
trial Relations Commission would provide advice and assistance, 
but no coercion, in this process of reforming and extending orderly 
collective bargaining and proper recognition of trade unions. Though a 
number of detailed legal changes were recommended, the Commission 
relied primarily on the advocacy of institutional reforms carried out 
on a voluntary basis by the parties themselves to secure the im- 
provements they desired, with state assistance but without coercion. 
Laws to limit strikes, make collective agreements legally binding 
or prohibit the closed shop, for example, were all considered and 
rejected. 

Thus the ‘voluntaristic’ nature of industrial relations in Britain— 
what has been variously termed ‘collective laissez-faire’ and ‘liberal 
collectivism’—was recognized and reinforced rather than challenged 
by the Report. Industrial relations problems were in effect attributed 
primarily to the defective institutionalization of industrial conflict. The 
reform of the institutions of industrial relations should be carried out 
by the parties concerned, and especially management, and not imposed 
on them by others as such an imposition would be ineffective. If this 
was done the Report appeared optimistic about the possibility of 
securing a situation satisfactory to employers, unions and government. 
Though certain contingencies were admitted, which might involve 
legal sanctions in the future, and the state had a role to play, collective 
bargaining, duly reformed, was seen as capable of regulating the major 
conflicts arising out of the employment relationship. 

The Commission’s analysis cannot be faulted solely because sub- 
sequent events have proved to be markedly at variance with its apparent 
expectations and because the main collective actors on the industrial 
relations stage—employers and the C.B.I., unions and the T.U.C., 
and, especially, successive governments of differing political hues— 
have in the event pursued quite different strategies. Insofar as the 
strategy for ‘reform’ proposed by the Commission has been adopted, 
it could be argued that it has had the desired consequences. The 
adoption of alternative policies can to some extent be seen as a cause 
of the escalation of industrial conflict and militancy between 1968 
and 1974. Moreover, no one could have predicted, in the short run 
at least, the extent of inflation and balance of payments difficulties, 
and the changed economic context brought about by the rise in oil 
prices in 1973 and the consequent combination of inflation and 
recession. 

The Donovan Commission’s recommendations centred on what 
might be termed ‘administered’ rather than ‘legislated’ reform, and to 
some extent their recommendations have been followed. Already before 
1968 the enquiries of the National Board for Prices and Incomes 
(N.B.P.I.) had led to critiques of existing pay structures and payment 
systems, and productivity bargaining had achieved major restructuring 
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of pay, work and collective bargaining procedures in a number of 
organizations.* Productivity bargaining, encouraged by government 
and seen by employers and unions as a way of avoiding pay restraint, 
became even more frequent in the late 1960s. The establishment of the 
Commission on Industrial Relations (C.I.R.) in 1969, as recommended 
by the Commission, provided explicitly for the encouragement and 
initiation of administered reform and, at least until the return of a 
Conservative Government in October 1970, its enquiries and reports 
had some effect. Since 1974 the Advisory, Conciliation and Arbitration 
Service (A.C.A.S.) has been able to undertake advisory work and 
investigations designed to improve industrial relations and a number 
of major reports have been published.* 

This ‘administered reform’, however, was overshadowed and to a 
considerable extent disrupted by the major legislative initiatives of 
1969 and 1970-1. First the Labour Government with Jn Place of Strife 
and the 1969 Industrial Relations Bill, and then the Conservative 
Government with the Industrial Relations Act 1971 attempted, 
contrary. to the majority recommendations of the Commission, to deal 
with certain crucial industrial relations problems by legislation, and 
without the support of all the main parties involved, and to introduce 
legal sanctions into areas previously dealt with by the parties autono- 
mously. These measures resulted from the Governments’ judgements 
that changes in the system of industrial relations by the voluntaristic 
means envisaged by the Commission either were not likely to occur at 
all, or would be too slow and/or ineffective to produce the desired 
effects on Britain’s economic performance.’ The resulting conflicts, 
and the extent of the opposition to the Industrial Relations Act in 
particular, which rendered it largely ineffective, might in contrast to 
the Governments’ views be considered a vindication of the opinion of 
the Commission. As Goldthorpe argued in 1974 with reference to the 
1971 Act:® 


. .. defenders of the liberal-pluralist position have been able to argue 
cogently that the attempt implicit in the Act to combine the objectives 
of reform and union restraint was fundamentally mistaken, and that, 
insofar as the Act is having any appreciable effects at all on the 
day-to-day conduct of industrial relations, these are ones making 
more for the persistence of excessive disorganization and ‘irresponsi- 
bility’ than for their diminution. 


The Donovan Commission might therefore feel that its Report has 
been dealt with harshly by immediately subsequent events. A more 
basic and far-reaching critique, however, can be made of its analysis 
and recommendations; and the overall pattern of industrial relations 
since 1968 demands that serious attention be given to two alternative 
theoretical approaches—the ‘Marxist’ and the ‘corporatist’. 
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THE GRITIQUE OF PLURALISM 


The theoretical standpoint of the Donovan Commission has been 
described as ‘liberal pluralist’, and certainly explicitly pluralist ideas 
exercised considerable influence over the Commission’s thinking.’ 
There are differences of opinion as to how far pluralism is a coherent 
doctrine. A pluralist model of the industrial enterprise was put 
forward as superior to the unitary view (which it is),® but pluralism 
has rather different implications when it is applied at the societal 
level. 

Pluralism questions the existence of an overriding sovereign power 
in any collectivity.° An organization or a society is to be seen as 
containing a number of different social groupings with interests which 
conflict. Collaboration between these differing interests, from which all 
may gain, is only possible if there are possibilities of compromise 
between conflicting ends. This can be achieved through procedures for 
negotiation and bargaining, to which considerable importance is 
attached. If such procedures are to operate effectively they must 
contain certain provisions and safeguards—for example, the right to 
organize, recognition of the legitimacy of the interests of others, 
effective means of communication within and between the parties—~ 
and the parties must be prepared to make concessions and must 
positively value the reaching of agreement with others. Thus, a degree 
of consensus, at least as to the value of the procedures to secure co- 
operation and resolve disagreement, and a balance of power which is 
such that no party is overmighty, are prerequisites for an enduring 
pluralist collectivity. So too is the proviso that no party persistently 
pursues ends which the others find totally unacceptable, and that all 
parties accept as binding the agreements reached through the bar- 
gaining procedures. 

Applied to the individual enterprise this perspective obviously has 
implications for the exercise of managerial prerogatives and for union 
recognition. Applied to a society as a whole, or to the industrial 
relations ‘systems’ within it, it can lead to a further implication: that 
the government, or the state, becomes one party to the pluralist 
procedures, though perhaps one with special responsibility for asserting 
the ‘public interest’, and that the state should not impose solutions to 
industrial relations conflicts, which are best worked out autonomously 
by the parties involved. The emphasis in the Donovan Report on the 
slow establishment of orderly and acceptable procedures by the parties 
themselves, with management taking the initiative, the relatively 
limited role for the state, and the preference for agreed procedures 
rather than imposed ones, all reflect the influence of this perspective. 

In the period since 1968 the pluralist position has been subjected 
to a series of criticisms, including some by one of its chief earlier 
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proponents. It is not necessary to repeat all these arguments here but 
certain crucial limitations of the position must be stated. In particular 
we must ask in what ways the pluralist analysis has proved inadequate 
for an understanding of industrial relations during the last decade, and 
in this connection I want to make four main points. 

In the first place, the analysis offered within this framework fails to 
recognize the extent and persistence of marked inequalities of condition 
and opportunity in British society. The life chances of the great 
majority of the population are largely if not entirely determmed by 
the rewards and deprivations associated with their employment. 1° 
Given widespread subscription to egalitarian values, inequalities in 
employment-related rewards and deprivations must always, therefore, 
be a potential source of instability in British society, though one which 
can be much diminisked if the existing pattern can be successfully 
legitimated. As a number of writers have pointed out the expression 
of this instability in industrial conflicts in Britain is especially marked 
given ‘the stability of the political system and the absence of large-scale 
social unrest outside the industrial relations system’.1® 

Failure to recognize the extent of inequality and to acknowledge 
that it was largely without widely accepted legitimation led advocates 
of a pluralist perspective to an over-optimistic position as to the 
possibility of re-establishing and maintaining orderly industrial 
relations procedures leading to substantive settlements satisfactory to 
all parties. The argument that such a policy of reconstructing a norma- 
tive order could and should be pursued has been put very forcefully, !* 
but there are enormous difficulties in the way of normative regulation 
in the economic sphere in the absence of any ‘principled basis for the 
distribution of income and wealth in British society’.15 In such a 
situation the agreements reached through industrial relations pro- 
cedures rest ultimately on the power of one party to impose a settlement 
on the other (or of a third party to coerce both, as might be the case 
with incomes policy); lacking a moral basis, other than that derived 
from the procedures used to reach agreement, such a settlement 
remains inherently unstable. 

These arguments apply of course to industrial relations in any 
capitalist society where they are conducted through pluralist bargaining 
procedures. In four respects, however, the situation in Britain during 
the past decade can be regarded as one where (re-)establishing 
normative order was and is likely to be especially difficult. 

After the inter-war depression and the austerity of the 1940s, the 
experience of full employment and rising real standards of living has 
led to rising aspirations and the expectations of increased rewards from 
work. Such expectations and the questioning of the inevitability of an 
existing standard of living have been reinforced by imternational 
comparisons which may have been made directly, as a result of 
travelling abroad, but are in any case constantly made by the mass 
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media in discussion of the relative economic performance of Britain 
and other European countries. Secondly, the rate of inflation has also 
disturbed a pattern of relative earnings which might otherwise have 
remained unquestioned. In a situation where average earnings have 
risen more than three times in ten years (see Table 1) particular 
amounts of money change rapidly in significance; for example, the 
miners’ claim for £100 per week wage, greeted with some incredulity 
originally, has been quickly superseded by higher claims. Thirdly, as 
Goldthorpe among others has pointed out, the public discussion of 
incomes policies has made explicit both what others earn and the 
question of the criteria which should determine incomes; the ‘educative’ 
function of incomes policy may well undermine its explicit intention 
of establishing an agreed level and distribution of incomes.!* Fourthly, 
some of the measures designed to rationalize and modernize industrial 


TABLE 1 Wages, prices, productivity and unemployment 1968-77 


United Kingdom 

Monthly index of Retail prices Gross domestic G.D.P. per Unemployment 
average earnings index product person employed rate 
(January 1970= 100) (1962 100) (1970= 100) (1970— 100) % 
1968 88-2 125°0 96"4 95°9 2'5 
1969 95°2 127°2 98-3 97°9 2'5 
1970 106:7 1353 1000 100'0 26 
197! 118-7 1481 101'5 103°3 34 
1972 n.a. 158-6 104'4 105°5 3'8 
1978 152I 1732 1104 109:2 27 
1974 1791 201ʻ0 1096 108-2 2-6 
1975 226-6 249'6 1074 106-7 4'2 
1976 261-9 290°8 108+7 (108-5) 58 
1977 288-5 336'9 1104 (109°9) 6-2 


Sources: Annual Abstract of Statistics 1976, London, H.M.S.O., 1977, pp. 164, 176; 
Department of Employment Gazette, vol. 85, no. 1, January 1978, p. 90; no. 4, April 1978, 
PP. 500, 525-6; no. 5, May 1978, p. 635. 


relations in particular enterprises or industries have had the unintended 
consequence of enlarging the horizons of pay comparisons and dis- 
turbing traditional and previously accepted differentials. In the case 
of shipbuilding, for example, where mergers were accompanied by 
such measures, it has been argued that sectionalism had contained 
industrial action in the past, whilst the increase in size of bargaining 
units led to more ambitious pay comparisons and a questioning of the 
structure of wage relativities.1” 

The argument that the pluralist perspective failed to recognize the 
significance of social inequality is paralleled by the more fundamental 
criticism that pluralist analysis ignores class relations and class conflict, 
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and in doing so is basically conservative and managerialist in its 
consequences. *8 There does appear to be some ambiguity in statements 
of the pluralist position; on the one hand, it has been used successfully 
to deny that the employer has absolute rights to determine pay, 
conditions of work and so on within the enterprise, and to counter the 
unitary view that all members and ‘stakeholders’ in the enterprise 
have a common interest; on the other hand, at least in the Royal 
Commission’s approach, management have a special role and responsi- 
bility and an underlying consensus is assumed which does not question 
the existing distribution of property and authority. The pluralist 
analysis asserts or assumes some approximate equality of power among 
the parties whose conflicting interests are to be reconciled through 
bargaining procedures. Its emphasis on procedural rather than 
substantive issues minimizes the material basis of the conflict of 
interests.!® A class analysis in contrast asserts a basic relationship of 
domination and subordination between classes, which can be modified 
but not changed by conflicts over marginal issues such as are the 
normal content of industrial relations. 

The consequences of this limitation within the pluralist perspective 
are that its diagnoses of the ‘problems’ to be solved within industrial 
relations are limited to identifying the problems of management, and 
its solutions are likely to strengthen the power of management and 
perhaps also of official trade unionism and to restrict that of ordinary 
workers. As Goldthorpe has argued, effectively and in detail, problems 
such as ‘strikes, restrictive practices and earnings drift. . . are, primarily, 
problems of management’.*® For workers the ‘disorder’ which they are 
assumed to reflect may be greater shop floor autonomy and control of 
the immediate conditions of their work and the possibility of increased 
earnings. The ‘pluralist’ solutions of more explicit procedures, which 
should be strictly adhered to, are likely, and often explicitly intended, 
to increase management control over the shopfloor. 

A further weakness in the pluralist perspective is its inadequate 
conception of the state and of its role in industrial relations. This is 
particularly apparent in the light of events since 1968. There is some 
ambiguity in pluralist formulations. Pluralist accounts of the industrial 
enterprise need scarcely consider the state at all;2! or may regard the 
government as merely one stakeholder whose interests have also to be 
considered ;* or may regard it as having special functions in providing 
the conditions within which industrial relations problems can be solved 
by enterprise level collective bargaining between the parties, the 
position adopted in the Donovan Report.*? The pluralist perspective 
on the system of industrial relations as a whole has led to a stress on the 
autonomy of the system, with the state as ‘the more or less impartial 
guardian of this “public interest”, not subject to excessive influence 
from the economically powerful (precisely because no such homo- 
geneous group exists), but on the contrary able to deploy its own power 
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to buttress the weak and restrain any groups which may display signs 
of undue aggrandisement.’*4 

Although the trend was clearly visible before 1968, the Commission 
failed to foresee the extent to which state involvement in industrial 
relations would grow, and it certainly did not advocate or welcome 
such developments. State involvement has of course partly resulted 
from the decision of both Labour and Conservative Governments since 
1968 to attempt major legislative reform of industrial relations. In 
addition, however, and of longer term importance has been the 
Governments’ concern with incomes policy, a topic very summarily 
discussed by the Commission. This development is no ‘accident’ but a 
consequence among other things of the long term decline in Britain’s 
economic position in the world economy. Given their commitments to 
maintaining the international status of sterling and to attempting to 
secure a favourable balance of payments, ‘governments of both political 
persuasions have had to introduce policies of wage restraint as a major 
part of measures designed to check inflation. Hence since 1968, when 
the 1966 Prices and Incomes legislation was still in force, there have 
been two further periods of pay policy: 1972-4 under a Conservative 
Government and since 1975 under Labour. Such measures inevitably 
render difficult, if not impossible, the sort of construction of orderly 
industrial relations advocated by the Commission, and in the case of 
the Conservative Government’s policy in particular they led directly 
to an increase in industrial disputes. Such policies, despite their 
consequences for industrial relations, have been defended as being in 
the national interest. As we shall see, this claim would be denied by 
some analysts who see any government which accepts as given the 
existing distribution of property and wealth, and of economic power, 
as inevitably committed to defending class interests. Whether or not 
such a view is accepted, the problem of constructing satisfactory 


collective bargaining procedures in an era of (almost) permanent - 


incomes policy is one which was ignored by the Commission and to 
which pluralist approaches provide no obvious answer. 

The role of the state in industrial relations is also of importance 
because increasingly the government directly, or through public 
agencies, is a major employer. Between 1965 and 1975 employment in 
the public sector grew from nearly six million (23:7 per cent of the 
employed population) to over seven million (29:1 per cent) (see 
Table 2). The use of pay restraint in the public sector as a major 
component of incomes policy has led to considerable conflicts between 
the state and its employees and has further undermined any claim 
which might be made about the neutrality of the state in industrial 
relations and its guardianship of the public interest. 

Finally, the most general criticism is that the pluralist perspective 
tends to consider industrial relations too narrowly and without 
sufficient. references to the historical and structural context within 
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TABLE 2 Public employees, 1965-75, United Kingdom (numbers in thousands) 








1965 1975 
No. > No. % 
Employed working population 25,200 100-0 24,968 1000 
Public sector total 5:970 23°7 7,278 2grt 
Central government 1,800 71 2,246 g'o 
Public corporations 2,020 8-0 2,008 8-0 
Local authorities 2,150 85 3,024 121 





Source: B. Sedgemore, ‘The Stages of Sin ...’ in Full Employment (ed.) M. Barratt 
Brown, et al., Nottingham, Spokesman, 1978, p. 67; figures derived from National 
Income and Expenditure 1965-75, p. 13. - 


which its institutions have developed and the conflicts of employers and 
employees are to be worked out. The stress in pluralist analyses and 
recommendations is on the institutionalization of industrial conflict 
and on institutional reform. Without denying that forms of organization 
and procedures may give rise to conflicts or be inadequate to contain 
them, a number of writers have pointed out that the origins of industrial 
conflict and changes in its manifestations and institutionalization may 
have deeper roots. Significantly in all cases these arguments have 
arisen as a result of comparative studies. 

Ingham, for example, has pointed to three ‘infrastructural’ character- 
istics of Britain’s industrial development of importance for under- 
standing the emergent pattern of industrial relations: low levels of 
industrial concentration (at least in comparison with Scandinavian 
societies); technical and organizational complexity; and low levels of 
product specialization.*® The diversity and differentiation of the 
industrial infrastructure provide no basis for the growth of a formalized 
and centralized set of institutions for the regulation of industrial 
conflict :* i 


the nature of Britain’s industrial infrastructure would appear to 
have inhibited the development of nationwide, comprehensive and 
uniform regulation for two interrelated reasons ... those factors 
which gave rise to our highly differentiated and fragmented trade 
union structure at one and the same gave rise to fragmented 

` normative regulation. Second, the way in which the industrial 
infrastructure shaped the British employers’ organizations and 
orientations would seem to. have ruled out the possibility that formal 
regulation would be encouraged, supported or even imposed from 
this source. 


Similarly, Fox has compared the development of industrial relations 
in Britain and Germany with reference to the possibilities of developing 


> certain forms of industrial democracy in the former society.®”? His 
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argument is that the labour movement in Britain developed on the 
basis of independence from the employer with whom there was a zero- 
sum relationship, but also an acceptance of the central characteristics 
of a capitalist society. Given this development in the nineteenth 
century, there has been no easy opening for a more radical challenge 
to the status quo, but also no basis on which to build the sort of co- 
operative ‘positive-sum’ pattern of behaviour on which arrangements 
such as co-determination rely. Similarly, the early independent 
development of low-trust relations between employers and employees 
pre-empted the possibility of state intervention other than to further 
the existing voluntary system of zero-sum bargaining. One of the 
consequences of his, and Ingham’s, analyses is to make one very much 
more cautious about the possibilities and potential of institutional 
reform than at least most pluralists have been :38 


Logic might seem to suggest that Britain cannot stay as she is: that 
she must either move back to a freer and more profitable capitalism 
or forward to a more authoritarian order of dirigiste planning and 
control—or, alternatively, a more libertarian order of workers’ self- 
management within a ‘social market economy’. However, there are 
powerful blockages to movement in all direction, and since history 
proceeds, especially in pressure-group democracy, by a series of 
botched-up compromises rather than by logical choices, we are 
unlikely to witness anything so tidy. 


MARXIST ANALYSIS 


It will already be apparent that a major source of criticism of the 
pluralist approach to industrial relations is that derived from Marxist 
theory. At the risk of oversimplifying what is a complex and sophisti- 
cated body of thought and of ignoring some strands in it, a number of 
characteristics of a Marxist approach to industrial relations can be 


outlined which differentiate it sharply from the pluralist perspective. ` 


The question is whether it provides any better framework within which 
to make sense of the pattern of industrial relations during the past 
decade.® 

Britain is seen as a capitalist society, though one which has been 
modified by measures such as nationalization, social policy and 
economic intervention by the government. As such the crucial social 
relation is that between capital and labour of which the employment 
relationship is a particular but not the only manifestation. Such 
relations are inevitably conflictual and exploitative because the 
capitalist system depends for its perpetuation on the appropriation of 
the surplus value created by labour. Maintenance of managerial 
authority is necessary for this to take place. Thus there is no possibility 
of a ‘fair’ wage nor of a ‘democratic’ industrial organization; the 
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institutionalization of industrial conflict is inevitably partial and 


` precarious; and industrial conflict will continue and intensify until the 


whole social order is transformed. Certain sources of instability are 
inherent in the capitalist system. It is liable to crises of overproduction 
leading to depression and unemployment. It develops towards in- 
creasing concentration of capital on the one side and a more and more 
homogeneous labour force on the other. It creates, through the employ- 
ment of large numbers of workers under common conditions and in 
the same place, the basic circumstances for the growth of an awareness 
of shared class interests and the possibility for collective action to 
change the social order. Finally, the state apparatus is seen as basically 
serving the interests of the ‘ruling (capitalist) class’. 

There are undoubtedly aspects of industrial relations in the past 
decade which provide strong support for this type of analysis. Though 
it may not be justifiable to regard the situation as one of crisis, there is 
no doubt that Britain’s economic problems are very severe and, what 
is more, are associated with the more general problems of all capitalist 
economies. The combination of rapid inflation and high levels of un- 
employment (see Table 1) is particularly intractable, and is potentially 
a threat to the existing order in industry and society. 

Secondly, the concentration of capital, internationally as well as 


. nationally, appears to be proceeding with some rapidity. Prais has 


charted this growth in the post-war period, a process which seems to 
be more marked in Britain than in other Western countries. In 1968 
the hundred largest enterprises in manufacturing industry were 
responsible for 37 per cent of all employment in manufacturing, 
41 per cent of output (as compared with 24 per cent in 1935) and 
47 per cent of new capital expenditure. Though similarly systematic 
data are not available for the most recent decade there are various 
indications that the process is continuing. For example, whereas in 
1968 160 firms were responsible for half of manufacturing output, by 
1970 this had reduced to 140. Between 1968 and 1972, the average 
number of plants owned by the hundred largest manufacturing enter- 
prises rose from 52 to 72, and, although their average size declined from 
520 to 430 employees, the average number of employees per enterprise 
rose from 27,200 to 31,180. Between 1967 and 1972, fourteen of the 
hundred largest firms (and three of the largest 25) were taken over or 
merged with other firms, and at the latter date the thirty enterprises in 
Britain employing over 40,000 had a total of 2-67 million employees, 
more than 10 per cent of the employed population.** 

In many cases this growth in size has involved considerable diversifi- 
cation of activities so that companies have become ‘holding companies’ 
or ‘conglomerates’; large specialized enterprises are by now the 
exception. In very many cases the large corporations operate multi- 
nationally. About one enterprise in every six or seven of those employing 
200 or more people in 1973-4 was controlled from overseas, and 14 per 
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cent of those employing 2,000 or more; and of the British enterprises 
which employed 2,000 or more in 1975, at least half had some overseas 
employees.#4 

This concentration, on a multi-industry and multi-national basis, 
which poses severe problems for any trade union organization,?4 might 
appear to have rather different consequences from those predicted by 
Marxist analyses because of changes in patterns of ownership. In- 
creasingly this is in the hands of ‘the pension funds of large companies, 
life insurance companies, unit trusts and investment companies’.5 ‘The 
Bullock Committee reported that, between 1963 and 1973, the pro- 
portion of quoted ordinary shares owned by persons, executors and 
trustees fell from 59 per cent to 42 per cent, whilst those owned by 
financial institutions rose from 28 per cent to 42 per cent.** In the 100 
largest companies in only a minority of cases do the directors own more 
than a minute proportion of ordinary or voting shares, and this 
minority became even smaller between 1968 and 1972.37 It is not 
possible to detail all the arguments about changing patterns of owner- 
ship and control, but there are very strong grounds for supporting the 
view that the trends just outlined represent a very considerable 
concentration of economic power in relatively few hands, rather than 
its dispersal either to the ‘technostructure’ or to the large number of 
individuals who may have a stake in a pension fund or life insurance 
company.*8 

Changes in the occupational structure are even harder to evaluate.® 
The declining proportion of the labour force engaged in manual work 
and the growth of white collar work might be considered to represent 
a weakening of the working class.“ On the other hand the qualitative 
changes in the content and context of work taking place in the 1960s 
and 1970s could be described in terms of a process of proletarianization. 
It is probably impossible to chart these changes at all precisely, but 
this period was one when considerable emphasis was being given to 


increasing investment, modernization, technological change and the i 


widespread adoption of computers; to the rationalization and stan- 
dardization of conditions of employment, payments systems and the 
like. A ‘deskilling thesis’, such as Braverman has propounded for the 
USA, might be difficult to sustain;4 but for those who have a job in 
Britain—and redundancy and unemployment have been among the 
consequences of these developments—it is increasingly likely to be in 
a large public or private bureaucratic organization, where activities 
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have been ‘rationalized’ in terms of criteria of efficiency, cost reduction ~ 


and/or profit, and where ultimate and perhaps also detailed control 
are exercised from an increasingly distant centre. Such work in such a 
context is likely to promote awareness of the differing interests of 


employer and employee amongst both manual and non-manual 
workers. 
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This sort of interpretation would be supported by examination of the « 
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evidence relating to union growth. Despite the decline in employment 
in industries where trade unions have traditionally been very strong 
and its growth among categories of workers (e.g. women) and in 
occupations (e.g. many white collar workers) where it has been 
customarily weak, the membership of trade unions grew from just over 
10 million in 1968 to nearly 12 million at the end of 1975 (see Table 3). 
Its rate of growth has been particularly rapid amongst white-collar 
workers ‘(especially men) and women (especially in manual occu- 
pations). There has also been an increase in the proportion of trade 
unionists who are members of the very large unions. The explanation 


TABLE 3 Trads union membership 1964-8—1974-5, United Kingdom (thousands) 











Total membership 1968. . 1975 
Men l 7714 8,508 
Women 2,335 3:442 
Total _. 10,049 ; _ 11,950 








Size distribution No. of unions Membership No. of unions Membership 




















% % % % 
Less than 1,000 278 = 5a 14 o8 258 528 74 o6 
100,000 or more 19 3'6 7:034 700 25 52 9,259 775 
All unions 534- 100 10,049 100 488 100 11,950 100 
Occupational distribution 1964 1974 
No. Density (%) No. Density (%) 
Male—White-collar 1,681 33°4 2,593 445 
Manual 6,329 60-0 5:972 64:7 
8,010 514 8,565 56-9 
Female—White-collar 1,003 24'9 1,629 326 
Manual 1,206 326 1,561 42'i 
2,209 28:6 3,190 36:7 
Total 10,219 431 <- 11,755 496 





Sources: Department of Employment Gazetie, vol, 77, November 1969, p. 1022; vol. 83, 
Navember 1976, p. 1250. R, Price and G. S. Bain ‘Union Growth Revisited: 1948-74 
in perspective’, British Journal of Industrial Relations, vol. 14, 3, November 1976, pp. 
340, 349 

‘Density’ i is calculated as: actual union membership/potential union membership 
x 100, 
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offered for these changes has stressed the increased proportion of the 
labour force employed in large establishments; official support for =” 
trade union membership and collective bargaining especially between + 
1968 and 1970, and since 1975; and the rate of price and wage inflation 
combined with government policies of wage restraint. 42 

Further, strike statistics during the past decade, as one index of 
industrial conflict, have strengthened a Marxist interpretation. As 
Table 4 shows, the severity of strikes in terms of days lost increased 
enormously between 1968 and 1972, and the 1968 figure itself repre- 
sented a significant increase over the average for the previous 25 years. _ 
These data in themselves probably under-represent the increased 
militancy of the period. A number of so-called ‘political’ strikes against ~ 
industrial relations legislation were not included in the statistics; in a 
number of cases, such as the Pilkington’s dispute in 1970, previously 
‘docile’ workforces took sustained strike action;4* several categories of 
workers, such as teachers, postal workers, hospital staff and local 


TABLE 4 Industrial stoppages 1968-1977, United Kingdom 


Working days 
Workers directly lost each year 
Strikes beginning and indirectly through stoppages No. of strikes 
in the year—all involoed in progress known to be ~~ 
industries and services "000s *o00s official N 
1968 2,378 2,256 4,690 91 
1969 3,116 1,656 6,846 98 
1970 3:906 1,793 10,980 162 
1971 2,228 1,175 19,551 161 
1972 2,497 1,726 23,909 160 
1973 2,873 1,513 7197 132 ~ 
1974 2,922 1,622 14,759 125 
1975 2,282 789 6,012 139 
1976 2,016 670 3,284 6g “> 
1977 2,627 1,150 9,985 79 


Sources: Annual Abstract of Statistics 1976, London, H.M.S.O., 1977, p. 151. Department 
of Employment Gazette, vol. 85, no, 1, January 1978, p. 11; vol. 85, no. 6, June 1978, 
p. 762. - 


authority manual workers, who had previously been far from strike- 
prone were involved in major stoppages; an increased number of ~ 
strikes were official, reflecting the pressures on the union leadership 
exerted by dissatisfied members; and strikes tended to be larger and « 
longer.*4 New forms of industrial action were also developed during 

the period: the threat of redundancy and unemployment due to the 
closure of establishments altogether was met by ‘occupations’ (sit-ins 

or work-ins), most notably in the case of Upper Clyde Shipbuilders, 

but subsequently in about 200 other situations between 1971 and 1975, a 
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though not all connected with redundancy.*® Insofar as an ‘occupation’ 
represents a challenge to property rights, it can be considered a more 
challenging action than a strike. 

Finally, the active intervention of the government in industrial 
relations through incomes policies and the introduction of ‘anti-trade 
union’ legislation appears to substantiate the Marxist view of the state 
as serving the interests of capital. During the past few years a Labour 
Government has restrained wages during a period of rapid inflation to 
the extent that standards of living have fallen, and both it and the 
Conservative Government have been in conflict with employees in the 
public sector, most notably of course in the case of the miners in 1972 
and 1974. It is difficult to continue to argue for the neutrality of the 
state in industrial relations, and plausible at least to suggest that the 
‘national interest’ in terms of which governments claim to act is often 
not the interests of the working class. 

Elements of a Marxist interpretation have an essential place in any 
account of industrial relations, but it does not easily provide a frame- 
work for all the developments of the past (or any earlier) decade. The 
growth in militancy between 1968 and 1974 now appears much less 
permanent in the light of the decline of strike activity since that period 
(see Table 4); there has been widespread acceptance by unions and 
their members of further pay restraint since 1975, however much this 


~ may be for ‘negative and pessimistic reasons’;4* and some of the 


supposed ‘explosions of consciousness’ associated with strikes or 
occupations have proved short-lived. Indeed the challenge presented 
by an occupation is in most cases less than it seems; the demand is for 
work under another, conventional, employer, not, except in cases like 
the Meriden motor-cycle factory, for workers’ control or workers’ 
ownership. As Hyman wisely commented in 1973, before the strike 
rate declined: 


On the basis of the available statistics it seems that any simple 
/ analysis in terms of an explosion of militancy would be somewhat 
facile: the trends of strikes are too complex to permit so easy an 
interpretation, attractive as it may be to socialists. In fact recent 
developments suggest that the state of industrial militancy is highly 
volatile: there is no escalating mood of revolt.4? 


Indeed, perhaps the most fundamental problem of a Marxist inter- 
pretation of industrial relations is that of class consciousness. For the 
most part the parties do not see their situations in class terms. Working 
class consciousness often amounts to no more than a sense of ‘class 
identity’, and rarely if ever develops from ‘class opposition’ to a 
revolutionary conception of a possible alternative social order.* This 
question has been a continuing preoccupation of writers adopting, or 
sympathetic to, a Marxist interpretation, and some very powerful 
arguments have been developed to explain it without abandoning the 
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basic analytical framework. Whether or not these are found convincing, 
the evidence from a variety of enquiries does appear to support the 
view that the existing social order, in industry and more generally, 
enjoys widespread pragmatic acceptance, and: to some extent is held 
to be legitimate by those in subordinate positions. * 

We can, for example, consider three categories of manual workers 
who have featured prominently in research and writing on this theme. 
Studies of workers in traditional industries like the docks and ship- 
building have found no strongly ‘proletarian’ image of society, and 
have explained this by reference to the factors which divide the work- 
force, such as differences in market and work situations, or cross- 
cutting sources of identity like religion, locality or ethnic origin. 
These factors may be diminishing in importance but with the industries 
themselves in decline it is difficult to predict the likely consequences. 
At the ‘modern’ end of the technological scale workers in process 
industries, described by some as the ‘new working class’ and thought 
the most likely to make more challenging demands for control, appear 
in Britain at least to lack any strong sense of coherent opposition to 
the employers’ interest.51 Indeed, in the case of ‘Chemco’, the organi- 
zation of production, the system of payment, the style of management 
and the absence of any tradition of unionism created a weak and 
divided workforce. ® In the case of workers in mass production industry, 
the most ‘alienated’ according to some theorists, the idea that an 
instrumental orientation to work necessarily precluded militant action 
has been shown to be false if economic expectations are not met; 
even in the much more militant Merseyside car factory investigated by 
Beynon, however, the men were for the most part described as having 
‘factory class consciousness’ and considerable barriers existed to any 
development beyond that.5® 

Faced with this sort of evidence the Marxist argument has focused 
especially on the question of leadership, arguing that full class con- 
sciousness is unlikely to develop spontaneously, and that what happens 
in any industrial situation is very much influenced by trade union 
leadership. This raises some interesting questions about the tensions 
within trade unionism which cannot be explored further here.54 It also 
raises, however, the question of how far trade union leaders—including 


perhaps shop stewards within the enterprise as well as full-time ..- 


officials—have been ‘incorporated’ into the existing power structure 
and thus rendered unable to provide any sort of radical challenge to 
the status quo, which is one of the issues raised by the corporatist 
interpretation. 


THE CORPORATIST ARGUMENT 


Whereas those pursuing pluralist or Marxist analyses of industrial 
relations positively value the theoretical framework they are using and 
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the recommendations for action to which it leads, the argument that 


_ recent trends in industrial relations represent a stage in the development 


of a corporatist state has been put forward more as a warning than as 
something to be welcomed. As with pluralism and Marxism, there is 
no single simple account of corporatism and indeed most writers have 
distinguished different versions of it, but certain central features can be 
outlined as of most relevance for the analysis of industrial relations.5® 
Corporatism is used to describe a society dominated by large organi- 
zations whose activities and relations are coordinated and planned 
rather than being determined by competition in the market or by 
conflict. In the strong version of corporatism the state plays an essential 
and active role in this process, but it does not necessarily own the 
means of production which can remain in private hands. In such a 
society great stress is placed on unity and order, and conflicts of interest 
are regarded as illegitimate. Individuals are integrated into these large 
organizations, horizontally into unions, professional associations, and 
so on and/or vertically into large corporations, and they are both 
‘involved’ and controlled through them. In the economic sphere, 
corporatism is characterized by controls over investment and business 
activity generally, by the central administration of incomes, and by 
controls over the freedom of action of workers, measures which may be 


™ exercised through the unions themselves. Thus the model of corporatism 
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stands as distinct in a number of respects from either capitalism or 
socialism, and as providing a different basis for considering industrial 
relations from either the pluralist or the Marxist perspective. 

As with the other two perspectives, of course, there are developments 
which appear to justify the claim that industrial relations are moving 
in a corporatist direction. This is not a view which is shared by all; 
the rather alarmist general account provided by Pahl and Winkler can 
be contrasted with Fox’s judgement that ‘the social nature and context 
of industrialization in Britain, and the institutions, values, and 
behavioural traditions which have emerged in the process, render 
Britain less open to the extreme forms of “corporate society” control’.5® 
The most detailed examination of the adequacy of a corporatist 
framework for industrial relations, however, is that of Crouch, who 


_, Contrasts corporatism in three versions—state, private (based on large 
Z2" cotporations as in Japan, with the state passive), and voluntarist (a 


non-coercive but active state, relying on bargaining and accommo- 


“~ dation to achieve an agreed policy)—with what he terms ‘The 


> 


Compromise’, the basically liberal collectivist system of industrial 
relations which existed until the early 19603. This system has changed 
because the conditions which made it possible have disappeared :57 


...@ strategy of liberal collectivism is only pursued by a dominant 
interest faced with considerable countervailing power. The survival 
of domination is in fact dependent on several factors which are 
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outside its own control: economically, on a high level of growth and 
mass prosperity; politically, on at least some continuing background ~ 
support; and ideologically, on limitations on workers’ arpeayens ` 
and use of pressure. 


The institutional framework for industrial relations certainly shows 
signs of change in a corporatist direction. The economy is dominated 
by a declining number of larger corporations, and the trade union 
movement by a small number of large unions. The formula of tripartite 
control (employers, unions and the state or independents) has been ’ 
used to control a number of quasi-governmental organizations: _. 
A.C.A.S., the Manpower Services Commission, the Health and Safety 
Executive. The attempt of the Labour Government since 1974 to 
introduce ‘planning agreements’ with particular companies, in which 
trade unions would be involved, and the approaches to planning on a 
tripartite basis through Economic Development Committees for parti- 
cular industries and sector working parties are further examples of 
broadly ‘corporatist’ strategies. 

The incomes policies of the 1960s and 19703 and the industrial 
relations legislation of 1969 and 1971 cannot be described as unambi- 
guously moving in a corporatist direction, but they did involve some 
developments clearly of that sort. For example, the involvement of the ~ 
T.U.C. and the C.B.I. in tripartite discussions of economic policy, as 
in the N.E.D.C. since the early 1960s, and in discussions in all three 
cases of incomes policy, has created situations where they might be 
expected to control their members in accordance with agreed policy. 
This was notably the case between 1975 and 1978 when the ‘social 
contract’ provided a basis for the Labour Government’s fight against 
inflation and committed the trade unions to support this; the ‘contract’, 
together with rising levels of unemployment, must be regarded as a 
major influence on the declining strike rate since 1974. Incomes policies “, 
too imply the determination of wages and salaries according to admini- 
strative criteria (like productivity, or priority for the low paid, or the ~ 
restoration of differentials, or, sometimes, more simply, a flat rate) 
which contrast with their determination by the outcome of negotiations 
between autonomous bodies. At the enterprise level productivity 
bargaining, whilst it appeared to involve unions in considering questions 
like manning, which were previously management's prerogative, inte- _ 
grated the unions into the enterprise and reduced their ability to~ 
challenge management once the agreement was made. 

The same tendencies are apparent in industrial relations legislation: * 
in the 1971 Industrial Relations Act, for example, registered trade 
unions received certain rights but became dependent on or controlled 
by the state in certain respects in return. In that Act, there were in 
contrast also certain anti-corporatist provisions, like the ‘right not to 
belong to a trade union’, and straightforward powers for state inter- © 
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jp~ ference in strike action. Even though recent legislation (Trade Union 
_ v and Labour Relations Act 1974, and Employment Protection Act 1975, 


“et 


for example) which increased workers’ collective and individual rights 
(union recognition; time off for shop steward duties; protection against 
unfair dismissal) can be described as ‘indulgent’ and ‘pluralist’,®® it 
also makes unions somewhat more dependent on the state, and it can 
in any case be considered to form part of the ‘social contract’. 

The corporatist argument raises two main questions to neither of 
which a conclusive answer can be given at present. The first concerns 
the extent to which the ‘corporations’ can retain a degree of real 

‘autonomy vis-à-vis the state. If they can, then the most that may occur 


œ isa ‘heavily bargained corporatism’, © or ‘the quasi-corporatism’ of the 


fs 


r, 


‘new group politics’,*! a situation which retains essential features of a 
pluralist social order. At a time when a Labour Government is rather 
optimistically seeking trade union support for a fourth year of wage 
restraint, and an election looms, it would be hazardous to predict the 
direction events may take in the near future. 

Secondly, corporatist developments in Britain have not for the most 
part been the result of deliberate moves by any party intending a 
corporatist outcome, but are best interpreted, as Crouch suggests, as 

„ithe unintended consequences of moves to meet problems arising from 
` the inadequacy or failure of alternative strategies of domination. The 
need for a corporatist strategy and its success if attempted will depend 
very much on the reaction and action of the rank and file and the 
ability of the corporatist leadership to control them.® As with the 
Marxist approach therefore questions of class consciousness, shop floor 
organization and trade union leadership become of central importance. 


CONCLUSION 


WP These three perspectives on industrial relations are not, of course, 


+ entirely incompatible with each other. Like all ‘ideal typical’ formula- 
tions they emphasize certain characteristics and developments at the 
expense of others. Indeed, from both a pluralist and a Marxist perspec- 
tive corporatist developments could be seen as a strategy designed to 
subvert the desired alternative, the maintenance of liberal collectivism 
in one case, and the establishment of a socialist society in the other. 


=> Pluralists and Marxists may differ in their interpretations of the 


K 


J ” ‘traditional’ patterns of industrial relations, but both need to include 


te corporatism among the possible outcomes of current developments and 
to recognize it as significantly different from what has gone before. It is 
also necessary to recognize that there is nothing inevitable about future 
developments; whatever the constraints, and in Britain’s current 
situation these are considerable, choices remain, for example between 
‘an authoritarian and corporatist direction’ and ‘an egalitarian and 


socialist one’;®8 and interpretations of developments in industrial 
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relations and. the values associated with these interpretations will be a 
important for what choices are made. 

A final example can illustrate these points. A notable development 
in the 1970s has been the growth of interest in and support for industrial 
democracy, particularly. those versions of it which involve worker 
representatives on the board controlling the enterprise, which have 
been discussed in detail in the Report of the Bullock Committee.®4 
Assessments of these tendencies vay: for some they appear as the 
latest stage in a slow progress towards more democratic industrial -- 
structures;®® to others as a stage in a series of ‘cycles’ during which. : 
employers attempt to buy off discontent and re-establish Ser 
control over the shop-floor.® Significantly the proposals can be 
welcomed on the one hand either as representing an extension of-the .- 
gains of collective bargaining or as a step towards workers’ control; 
on the other hand, they can be criticized either as undermining the 
autonomy -of trade unions (so weakening the basis for pluralism), or 
as creating a fundamentally false sense of common purpose when control 
remains in the hands of management. The available evidence suggests 
that the latter, pessimistic, interpretations of the consequences of 
‘representative’ industrial democracy are the most likely to be proved . 
right by any developments on Bullock lines.6? Such a conclusion, _; 
however, leaves thosé who wish to see radical changes in industry. and 
society with the theoretical as well as the practical problem of develop- 
ing truly non-authoritarian and non-exploitative forms of work 
organization and so changing altogether the nature of industrial 


relations in Britain. 


Richard K. Brown 


Department of Sociology and Social Administration 
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COMMENT 


Richard Hyman 


Richard Brown has surveyed the development of industrial relations analysis 
in Britain with the authority which one has come to expect from his writings. 
Given his complimentary references to my own work, it would be churlish to 
assail the main theme of his argument. Let me comment briefly on his discus- 
sion of pluralism, Marxism and corporatism, before making some points 
about issues which are not covered in his contribution. 

* British industrial relations pluralism—as I have argued elsewhere—has 
always been an amorphous and eclectic doctrine. Its central premise—the 
remediability of any industrial conflicts which are openly and legitimately 
articulated—is very much a product of the era of capitalist stability and 
expansion of the 1950s and early 1960s. As some pluralists have explicitly 
recognized, a margin for concession was necessary to oil the mechanisms of 
bargaining and compromise. Pluralist complacency was bound to wilt and 

“ wither in a cold climate; in an epoch of crisis, the doctrine has received a 
practical refutation to which the elegant academic critiques of recent years are 
*mere footnotes. A more adequate analytical framework has become a 
material as well as an intellectual necessity. 

* In this context—as in sociology more generally—Marxist theory has 
become increasingly regarded as a possible source of inspiration. This is some- 
what ironical, for Marxists have long been justifiably suspicious of the very 
concept of ‘industrial relations’: a term which seems to imply that the 
processes of union-management accommodation are somehow detached 
from the broader dynamics of socio-economic activity and structure. Current 

4 reality has increasingly forced industrial relations academics to concede how 
limited is the area of autonomy of those relationships which fall within their 
(own. analytical focus. For younger students in particular, Marxism has held 
“the promise of a perspective on the interpenetration of specific forms of 
engagement between capital and labour on the one hand, and the broader 
context of state and civil society on the other: what might be termed a 
political economy of industrial relations. 

It is also important to stress an aspect of Marxist writing to which Brown 
‘gives little emphasis: the analysis of the labour process. A remarkable 


achievement of much of the industrial relations literature is to present 
sophisticated discourses on ‘job regulation’ while saying virtually nothing 
about jobs themselves. Arguably, the most important contribution of Braver- ~ 
man’s justly influential study is not his rather simplistic deskilling thesis but 
his success in forcing us to focus on production if we want to understand 
industrial relations. It offers us the rich insight (even if it involves our own 
deskilling in our roles as ‘industrial relations specialists’ !) that the procedural 
routines of collective bargaining are essentially epiphenomenal; that the 
dynamics of capitalist production and of managerial strategies for the 
organization and control of the labour process provide, in their dialectical 
interaction with workers’ struggles for resistance, the fundamentalimpetusfor * 
what is studied under the rubric of ‘industrial relations’. 

Beyond this, it is hard to argue that Marxism can offer directly a distinctive 
theory of the detailed institutional mediations which are central to such « 
studies. The level of analysis is quite different from that at which Marxist 
literature has typically operated. Here too, the heterogeneity of contemporary 
Marxism is of great importance: it permits highly differentiated interpreta- 
tions of the role of the state in capitalist society in general, and the develop- 
ment of this role in the context of the existing crisis (the characterization of 
which is in turn a matter of contention). Hence it is not surprising that in 
confronting the changing relationship between unions, employers and the 
various agencies of the state, some Marxists have produced analyses which 
parallel closely certain non-Marxist formulations of the corporatism thesis. 
It is thus necessary to underline Brown’s concluding remark that his ‘ideal 
types’ are not necessarily incompatible—at a specific level of analysis. ‘ 

If I have a direct criticism of substance, it concerns—perhaps unfairly— 
what the article does not say. In the context of a symposium on ‘Contempor- 
ary Britain’, I find it surprising that so much space is devoted to academic 
accounts of industrial relations, and so little to their actual reality. It is 
symptomatic of this focus that there is only one—passing—reference to shop 
stewards. 

In this specific context, I feel obliged to argue that Brown too readily * 
writes off the significance of Donovan. The Royal Commission’s Report had 
few pretensions as a theoretical treatise; its importance was in assessing the 
key problems confronting British capital in its relations with organized 
labour, and in suggesting guidelines for strategy. Whatever its weaknesses as a * 
general interpretative framework, in this latter respect the Report was surely 
at its strongest. The emphasis on the lack of integration between workplace 
trade union organization and bargaining on the one hand, and national 
institutions on the other, correctly identified a central obstacle confronting 
much of British capital; and the prescription for a careful elaboration of the 
linkages between the various levels made strategic sense. z 

Indeed, it is a strategy which has proved far more successful than has been 
generally recognized. In the past decade, workplace collective bargaining 
and trade union organization within the plant have become far more highly ” 
centralised. This has occurred, not (as happened in the United States in the 
1940s, and as Donovan advocated here) through the appointment of many 
more full-time officials to supervise the workplace, but through the ‘official- 
ization’ of shop-floor representation. The number of full-time shop stewards 
has roughly quadrupled in ten years, and now easily exceeds the number of» 
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full-time union officials. Within the workplace, the disciplinary powers of 
convenors and joint shop stewards’ committees (which in the 1960s were often 


-^ loose co-ordinating bodies) have enlarged considerably. At national level, 


~ 
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meanwhile, the main unions have given leading shop stewards a greatly 
enhanced role in decision-making processes. 

These developments—which could perhaps be defined as ‘corporatism at 
the base’—are in some respects far more significant than the institutional 
trends at national level which concern most advocates of the corporatism 
thesis. Indeed, the changes in workplace trade unionism are virtually a pre- 
condition of serious corporatist tendencies at the top: for without the inte- 
gration of the key stratum of shop steward leadership within official trade 
union structures, and without their new ability to push through the official 
line on the shop floor, agreements made in Congress House and Whitehall 
would be empty. 

So from Donovan to where? I would argue that if Donovan today seems 
‘strangely out-of-date’, this is in part because of the very success of the 
managerial strategy which the Report encouraged and articulated (even 
though it was in no way the only inspiration). The transformation in the 
workplace has considerably reduced those elements which a decade ago 
appeared to render British industrial relations unique, bringing a significant 
convergence with patterns familiar in North America and much of Western 
Europe. Both practically and theoretically, much can now be gained by 
abandoning the traditional insularity of British industrial relations analysis 
and seeking lessons from overseas experience. 

Richard Hyman 
Senior Lecturer in Industrial Relations, 
University of Warwick 
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Race relations in Britain 


In biology the mistaken notion of permanent racial types gave way to 
that of populations many years ago.! In sociology meanwhile the term 
‘race relations’ has continued in use to describe situations in which 
boundaries are erected between different categories of people who are 
physically distinct in a way which is taken to imply social distinctions. 
Central to the study of race relations is the concept of a boundary of 
exclusion which coincides with physical difference. Race relations are 
an object of study not because there are categories of people who are 
physically distinct then, but because such distinctions as skin colour 
which happen to exist have coincided with other bases of differentiation. 
The erection of such boundaries of exclusion is not inevitable: physical 
differences are not always used as a role sign, inflexible negative views 
which prejudge the characteristics of those physically distinct are far 4 
from universal and those within each category may be more or less 
haphazardly distributed over positions within a stratification system. 
But as Percy Cohen notes,* when criteria of differentiation relating to 
power, wealth and prestige coincide with physical and frequently with 
cultural distinctiveness, there is likely to be a marked emphasis on 
social differentiation, expressed in racial or ethnic terms and giving 
rise to a degree of antagonism. 

However, whether such a structure dissolves or becomes consolidated 
depends on two factors: first, the disposition of interests and similar 
structural features and secondly the real and symbolic significance + 
attached to the differences between groups—that is, cognitive and 
affective differences influence perceptions of interest and the possibilities 
of alliance. Where there is hierarchy and a structure of social barriers 
facilitating its perpetuation, racial inequality is likely to become ever 
more firmly established. As Cohen notes, where there is racial domi- 
nation, not only do the power holders have the means to perpetuate a 
structure of inequality, but they have the incentive to do so through 
the advantages it provides. Where forms of co-operation and inter- , 
dependence between those who are racially distinct are a marked 
feature and where encounters of relative equality of status are typical, 
even where group characterization denies such equality, differentiation 
may become segmental rather than hierarchical.? 

Cohen’s argument allows us to identify the main questions to be r 
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asked in reviewing the state of race relations in Britain. What are the 
basic features of the structural context? How do white natives and 
black immigrants perceive each other and define their interests in the 
main institutional areas? As people act in line with their perceived 
interests, how does this alter the structural context? Rather than 
attempt to provide a comprehensive guide to the development of race 
relations in Britain, the following account will take up such questions 
and consider them in relation to the crucial spheres of work and 
housing. 4 


THE STRUCTURAL GQONTEXT OF RACE RELATIONS IN 
BRITAIN 


The centuries of imperial expansion saw the progressive involvement of 
Britain in relations with physically distinct subject peoples, but the re- 
establishment of Britain as a multi-racial society is more recent. Three 
decades since the docking of the S.S. Empire Windrush at Tilbury with 
492 Jamaicans on board which signalled the start of large scale 
immigration to Britain from the New Commonwealth, two decades 
since the racial disturbances at Notting Hill and Nottingham and a 
single decade since the passing of legislation making illegal discrimi- 
nation in the main fields of employment and housing, it is convenient 
to start a review of the current state of race relations in Britain by 
examining trends over the recent past. 

That there have been significant developments in the last few years 
is shown by comparing the issues focused on in Race, Community and 
Conflict’ and the first P.E.P. report? with the main findings of the more 
recent P.E.P. study of racial disadvantage.” For example, in the mid- 
sixties access to single family housing was problematic for black people 
in Britain.§ Ten years later Indians and Pakistanis are overrepresented 
in owner-occupied housing, while West Indians display a similar tenure 
breakdown to the English. But they are concentrated in poor quality 
housing which, being bought, is a more permanent liability. Again, 
access to conventional finance for house purchase is less clearly restricted 
on a racial basis—indeed Asians and West Indians figure prominently 
in the loan allocations of the Greater London Council and many other 
local authorities.” But there are many other disadvantages to be over- 
come by those concentrated in decaying inner areas. Ten years ago 
Rex and Moore ® found no evidence of a council-built property being 
allocated to a black family in Birmingham during the course of their 
research. Today many thousands of such properties are allocated each 
year and the main problem is not eligibility but disadvantage in 
allocation and the development of black concentrations on hard-to-let 
estates.11 Daniel’s report published ten years ago was entitled Racial 


_ Discrimination in England: Smith’s recent publication is in line with 


subsequent trends in being entitled Racial Disadvantage in Britain. 
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Other changes have taken place in the last few years too. Following 
the economic recession of the seventies less jobs are available for a 
workforce that includes not only immigrants from the fifties and sixties 
who have acquired skills and qualifications in the meantime, but also 
both East African Asians from Kenya and Uganda who have come to 
Britain with higher qualifications and aspirations for employment and 
a growing number of school leavers who are likewise looking for work 
in sectors not traditionally associated with racial minorities. The 
impact of black children on schools in large urban areas has also given 
rise to a series of problems. 13 

So despite Smith’s evidence of a substantial reduction in perceived 
discrimination in employment and housing, there is a wider range of 
sources of conflict: many black people in Britain are no longer content 
to act as part of a replacement labour force; the institutions of a range 
of ethnic minorities are steadily building up in areas not long ago the 
exclusive preserve of the white working class; and at school minority 
children, particularly among the Asians, are competing for the rewards 
which have normally gone to local children. Finally these developments 
have taken place under the protection of a series of Race Relations Acts 
which despite their fundamental weakness!® have been widely mis- 
interpreted as giving privileges to black people. Predictably, then, the 
last few years have seen the growth of organized racialism in Britain 
with the rise of the National Front and similar right-wing, anti- + 
immigrant bodies. Support for such organizations appears to have 
been stimulated by the passing and administration of a series of 
immigration laws which have been both defended and attacked for 
restricting the immigration rights of black Commonwealth citizens on 
a racial basis. Given the variety of trends outlined above, the attitude 
of white British to racial minorities has been remarkably consistent 
over the sixties and seventies.14 


THE STRUQTURAL CONTEXT OF RACE RELATIONS IN 
BRITAIN * 


There would be a wide measure of agreement on the broad dimensions 
of an analysis of the developing context of race relations in Britain. 15 
The main points would be as follows: 

(i) Since 1945 there has been a demand for labour which could not 
be satisfied from the local population, especially to do those jobs which 
because of low pay or unpleasant working conditions had become 
unattractive to the local workforce. > 

(ii) Such employment was most frequently found neither in areas of 
most rapid economic expansion nor in areas where the economic base 
was contracting sharply, but where there was a continuing demand for 
a replacement labour force to carry out jobs which were a well- 
established part of the local economy—examples would be the metal 2 
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manufacturing industry, the cotton and wool textiles industries and 
work in public utilities. 

(iii) A replacement labour force was found in the shape of migrant 
workers from the New Commonwealth, who came to Britain for 
basically economic reasons. 

(iv) West Indians and later Indians and Pakistanis who formed the 
main part of this migration found that by taking these necessary but 
unattractive jobs in the British economy they were able to enjoy a 
higher standard of living than they were accustomed to at home. 

(v) Immigration was abruptly curtailed in 1962 with the passing of 
legislation which deprived Commonwealth subjects of their traditional 
right of entry to Britain. 

(vi) In the late sixties and early seventies voluntary migrants from 
the West Indies, India and Pakistan were joined by Asians under more 
or less severe pressure to leave Kenya and Uganda. Despite coming 
from a more privileged, middle class background, they were obliged 
to fit into a similar niche to that occupied by their predecessors from 
South Asia. Although not economic immigrants, they tended to settle 
in particular areas in Britain on the basis of the economic opportunities 
available. Attempts by the Government to resettle them in areas away 
from existing racial concentrations were not particularly successful. 

(vii) While their economic motivation led immigrants to settle in 
‘areas where jobs were available, many of these areas were characterized 
by a severe housing shortage. 

(viii) In the competition for housing, black people were at a con- 
siderable disadvantage: in the early period of settlement at least, they 
were usually without the qualifications for house purchase (capital or 
an occupation and income that would qualify for a mortgage), for 
renting a council house (residential qualifications so as to get to the 
head of the waiting list or become an established resident in an area 
designated for slum clearance) or for renting unfurnished accommo- 
dation from a private landlord (links with the informal network whereby 
` access to such housing was negotiated), 

(ix) In addition, attitudes to black people deriving from the colonial 
period reinforced the tendency to racial discrimination, which further 
reduced the housing opportunities open to them. 

(x) In consequence, their typical housing situation in the early years 
consisted of renting furnished rooms in run-down areas from those 
landlords who were prepared to offer accommodation at a high price 
which reflected their weak bargaining position. Increasingly they came 
to rent rooms from landlords of their own ethnic community who had 
been able to buy houses. 

(xi) Their concentration in such areas had serious consequences for 
the education of their children and hence for the levels of employment 
they were likely to achieve. 

(xii) White residents in areas where immigrant lodging houses were 
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set up were likely to blame black people for destroying their area by 
converting family houses into lodgings and in other ways bringing it 
into disrepute; more generally, the gradual penetration and consolida- 
tion of black ethnic institutions in white working class residential areas 
led existing residents, where they were able, to escape to the suburbs. 

(xiii) In consequence, large areas of unimproved terraces in the 
inner city outside the belt of slum clearance were available to Asians 
and West Indians to buy and occupy as a replacement population in 
a similar manner to their role as a replacement workforce in the labour 
market. In addition, West Indians finally made their way in large 
numbers on to the council estates, though they were frequently allocated 
housing which had, or acquired, a reputation for being ‘problem 
estates’. 

(xiv) The resulting situation is one of structural discontinuity 
between the white and black working class: at work attempts to move 
into more attractive and lucrative employment have been fiercely 
resisted, while black families, despite the move into bought houses or 
on to the council estates, have become increasingly concentrated in the 
worst housing in both private and public sectors. 

(xv) Many of those who still see themselves primarily as West 
Indians, Indians and Pakistanis are reasonably satisfied with what is 
objectively a considerable improvement in their standard of living 


compared to their situation in their countries of origin. But some of ` 


the children who have been brought up in Britain and have higher 
aspirations have found the opportunities open to them, particularly 
at work, quite unacceptable. Their reaction of defensive confrontation, 
especially in large centres such as London and Birmingham, is winning 
increasing support. The long term consequences of their refusal to see 
themselves as objects of racial disadvantage are quite unclear. 
Generalizations inevitably obscure the variety of local circumstances 
which they embrace. Cities in Britain which have received large numbers 
of New Commonwealth immigrants have varied significantly in the 


structure of their employment and housing markets and in their ` 


political culture.18 There have been corresponding variations in the 
form that race relations have taken.” Birmingham is taken as a case 
study to exemplify the processes summarized here for various reasons: 
it has the largest black population outside London, with just under a 
hundred thousand of its population of one million in 1971 having 
parents born in the new Commonwealth; its recent history shows how 
race relations have been influenced not only by the effects of structural 
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factors such as the local employment and housing systems but also by 7 


changes in circumstances during the last few years; and the settlement 
of black people in the city has given rise on occasion to race-specific 
policies as well as private behaviour based on racial distinctions. It is 
well suited, therefore, to show some of the problematics of race relations 
in Britain. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF RAGE RELATIONS IN BIRMINGHAM 

ra 
Birmingham profited from an economic expansion which continued 
from the Second World War through to the sixties.18 Being a city with 
a very strong manufacturing base grounded in the engineering industry, 
it was in a position to exploit post-war developments in engineering 
technology. This gave rise to continuing growth too in the construction 
and service sectors.!° The creation of new employment and consequen- 

« tial job switching led to a sustained demand for labour, especially in 
the mid fifties and around 1960, particularly for unskilled and semi- 
skilled labour in engineering (notably meta] manufacturing) and in 

œ public services.2° There was no long-established tradition of immi- 
gration to Birmingham from abroad but in the middle fifties a large 
inflow from the New Commonwealth joined the Irish as a replacement 
labour force. The net inward migration balance (unusual for such a 
large urban centre at a time when nationally the suburbanization of 
employment and population was well under way) continued into the 

- early sixties with the black population of workers following job oppor- 
tunities being swollen by those joining the ‘beat-the-ban’ rush before 
the gates were shut following the enactment of the 1962 Act. The 
population born in the New Commonwealth had risen from about 

* 5,000 in 1951 to about 30,000 in a decade, and five years later was an 
estimated 50,000. 

In 1960, however, the demand for labour in manufacturing industry 
levelled out, though expansion in the service sector continued until 
the mid-sixties.2! Immigration kept up with the demand for labour, 
indeed it exceeded it since increasingly immigrants comprised the 
dependents of earlier arrivals (as late as 1966, however, there were still 
more than nine male Pakistanis in the city for every female). By 1971 

< the population born in the New Commonwealth was estimated as 
67,000, including 25,000 from the West Indies, 18,000 from India and 

< 14,000 from Pakistan. To this must be added a further 30,000 born in 
Britain whose parents came from the New Commonwealth. A great 
many of the Asians were small peasant farmers from the villages who 
spoke little English and who took over whole sections of unpopular 
employment in local industry.™ 

The housing market was tight. There had been much bomb damage 

~ during the Second World War and the post-war council building 
programme was less ambitious than in some places. So, given the sharp 

< increase in the population drawn in by opportunities for employment, 
housing had to be shared and new arrivals (many of them black) in 
particular were much more likely to be both sharing and living at a 
high density. This was the situation graphically described by Rex 
and Moore, based on fieldwork in Sparkbrook in the mid-sixties. They 

C stress the extent to which the rise of densely occupied lodging houses 
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was the result of difficulties black people faced in getting conventional 
housing finance. But this was inevitable for other reasons. First, there 
was nowhere else to go: pressure on inner city housing in other major 
cities was diminishing by this time but in Birmingham there was no 
alternative but dense occupation of inner area housing by those least 
qualified to secure any alternative. Secondly, however unacceptable to 
local people, the communal living of the ethnic lodging house fitted in 
with the self-defined interests of many, especially among the Pakistanis 
coming into Birmingham.?* The amount of privately rented housing 
in the city was relatively small and the situation was made worse for 
them by the local authority’s policy of buying up well in advance of 
slum clearance old inner area housing which would have accommo- 
dated them. The result was the ethnic lodging houses and the exploita- 
tive multi-racial shared housing in areas where local young marrieds 
were still putting down roots and investing their future.*4 

Predictably whites in these and adjacent districts were greatly 
concerned about the damage being done by multi-occupation, for 
which blacks were held responsible, both as landlords and tenants— 
and it is immaterial whether the developments to which they objected 
so strongly were the result of market processes, racial discrimination 
or immigrant preferences. They had the same impact on local whites 
who in ever-increasing numbers saw an escape to white suburbia as the 
only way of re-establishing a satisfactory housing position. This view 
doubtless appeared to receive some support from the Council with the 
establishment of a five-year residential qualification before applications 
for council housing could be considered and the passing of legislation 
restricting multi-occupation to certain limited areas of the city.2° If 
Rex and Moore had done their fieldwork in the early seventies, 
however, they would have uncovered a quite different situation. 
Employment in manufacturing peaked in 1960 and the period from 
1966 to 1970 saw a loss of some 30,000 jobs in manufacturing, con- 
struction and services.%* Birmingham lost 12 per cent of its male 
employment in this brief period, and unemployment rose sharply, 
remaining consistently high through the seventies. Migration into 
Birmingham declined but too late to avoid substantial difficulties for 
those seeking work. While in the early years of New Commonwealth 
immigration Asians in particular were highly mobile, following jobs 
as they became available around the country,?? by the mid-sixties 
they were more settled. In any case there was less employment available 
elsewhere to go to. So since then there have been large numbers of 
black people in jobs vacated by local whites. The contraction in . 
employment has squeezed many of the jobs to which white workers 
went in the earlier phase of expansion. Thus competition between 
white and black for job opportunities, given the continuing high level 
of unemployment, has been much greater than in the past. In such 
an economic climate it has not been easy for those objecting to 
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the penetration of traditional areas of white employment to move 
elsewhere. 

There have been changes in the housing market too. New building 
continued at a high rate but without the pressure from newly arriving 
migrants characteristic of the early sixties. Whites who were unhappy 
about working class residential areas going over into mixed lodgings 
or becoming the locales where ‘alien’ communities were basing their 
institutions had plenty of scope for moving to suburbia.?3 There was 
much new council building on the outskirts and a range of speculative 
private developments too, which became more accessible to working 
class families through the local authority’s policy on granting mortgages, 
when funds were available.?? Not surprisingly, figures from the 1971 
Census show a high rate of internal migration into white suburban 
wards with a largely working class population ringing an inner arc of 
wards with a high concentration of Asians and West Indians. There 
is evidence that when at least 20 per cent of the population of an 
area in Birmingham are Asian, white people have little interest in 
purchasing property. The last few years have seen an increasing 
polarization between a ring of good quality, newer housing almost 
totally occupied by the white working class and an inner ring of wards 
where a range of black, ethnically distinct communities, increasingly 
separated not only from local whites but from each other too, occupy 
old, and frequently substandard housing. By the time of the second 
P.E.P. survey in 1974, the move to owner occupation in such areas, 
especially by Asians, was largely complete (Smith*! shows that 87 per 
cent of the Asians in the Midlands were house owners). The transition 
of white working class residential areas to black ethnic settlements had 
been rapid. In 1951 there were little more than 5,000 people in the 
whole of Birmingham who were born in the New Commonwealth. 
Twenty years later the population of Soho ward (26,000), to take an 


- extreme case, was nearly 50 per cent black. 


If whites no longer wish to buy in such areas and alternatives are 
available, and if the demand for owner occupation by Asians and 
West Indians is largely satisfied (however unsatisfactory their accom- 
modation), who is to buy houses which come on the market in such 
districts? There is already evidence of a high rate of vacant dwellings 
in such districts® and the possibility of residential abandonment on 
the American pattern associated with processes of racial succession 
cannot be overlooked. Despite some slight suburbanization of the black 
working class in the city, the overwhelming trend is to concentration 
in areas of run-down housing where the only surviving white residents 
are those, mainly elderly, who for financial or sentimental reasons 
have not joined the migration to the suburbs.*° 

The local authority responded by attempting to disperse black 
families over the council housing stock so as to avoid the dangers of 
similar ethnic concentrations in housing for which it was responsible 
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and over which it had control. Since the declaration of this policy was 
illegal under the terms of the Race Relations Act, the policy has 
changed to one of voluntary dispersal wherever this is feasible. Given 
the developments described above in the private sector, however, 
Council intervention in inner areas of private housing where Asians 
and West Indians have settled is even more necessary, not only in the 
form of mortgages and improvement grants but through the munici- 
palization of property which might otherwise fall into dereliction. 

So although there is less competition for housing now than previously, 
the status fears of white residents in the sixties observing the decline of 
white working class areas as housing was turned over to lodging houses 
and then to Asian and West Indian owner occupation have been 
paralleled in the seventies by a strong disinclination to move into areas 
of established black settlement, whether in the private or the public 
sector. More generally a wider category of ‘us’ is inclined to blame 
‘them’ for a greater variety of problems, covering not only the decline 
of residental areas but competition for jobs, security on the streets, etc. 

The contrast with the settlement of racial minorities in Manchester 
has been covered elsewhere.*4 For our present purposes the main 
points are that Manchester, although being second only to Birmingham 
until the late sixties in the size of its New Commonwealth population, 
drew in smaller numbers of black people from a wider range of countries 
to do a greater variety of jobs more gradually. Not having expanded. its 
employment so rapidly, it suffered less from the subsequent economic 
squeeze. In particular, a higher proportion, especially among the 
Asians, was engaged in middle class employment.** (In fact from the 
figures provided by Smith?! it can be estimated that between one- 
quarter and one-third of all Asian men in Britain are in middle class 
occupations.) Black people settled in Manchester during a period when 
the housing market was becoming steadily looser. As a result their 
arrival did not lead to a rapid change in the way houses were used in 
inner, transitional’ areas. On the contrary, I have shown elsewhere 
that in Moss Side, Manchester, Africans and West Indians were in 
part responsible for reconstructing for single family occupation houses 
that ‘went down’ in the thirties when they were used by white landlords 
‘farming’ low status English and Irish tenants.?? The main traditional 
white working class residential areas in Manchester have changed 
little, except for older property being replaced by council developments: 
they are still overwhelmingly white and working class. Whereas the 
districts in Birmingham with the highest proportion of the white 
working class are wards to which manual workers have moved in 
recent years, in Manchester they are mostly wards which have remained 
so for many decades. Given this and other aspects of the settlement of 
racial minorities in the two cities, it is hardly surprising to find a 
notably lower level of negative attitudes towards black people in 
Manchester than in Birmingham. 
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VARIATIONS IN THE PATTERN OF SETTLEMENT 


The foregoing review of the settlement of racial minorities in Birming- 
ham is not inconsistent with the general schema which preceded it. 
However, two qualifications need to be made. The background, 
orientation to migration and settlement pattern of different racial 
minorities in Britain have been more diverse than appears from a brief 
summary. Nor is it valid to give the impression that the white working 
„ class is a homogeneous whole which has responded in a standard 
fashion to the arrival of Asians and West Indians. 
On the first point both Daniel’s** earlier work and Smith’s® more 
= recent publication of the results of the P.E.P. research make clear the 
differing social experience of the range of ethnic communities com- 
prising Britain’s black population. At one level this is a difference 
between minorities originating in South Asia and those coming from 
the West Indies.4° This can be seen in regional distributions over 
Britain: two-thirds of West Indians in Britain live in London and the 
_ South East compared to less than half of the Indians and only one in 
seven of the Pakistanis and Bangladeshis.*1 While the overwhelming 
proportion of men from each community are at work, three-quarters 
of West Indian women are in employment compared to less than one- 
r fifth of Moslem Asians.“ Over a quarter of Pakistanis and Bangladeshis 
are employed in the textiles industry compared to one in a hundred of 
the West Indians, whereas in professional and scientific services (which 
covers employment in hospitals) the figures are reversed.** Finally, 
the close village-kin ties of the Asian communities, together with the 
wide range of ethnic institutions which have sprung up in Britain, 
_ have had a significant effect in encapsulating their members when in 
objective terms it would have been to their advantage to make more 
use of British institutions, in the manner of West Indians. For example, 
Clark has shown that a large majority of Asian owner-occupiers in a 
< sample of manual workers in the West Midlands had paid cash or 
secured loans from friends or relatives or from ethnic institutions to 
buy their houses; in contrast three-fifths of the West Indians and the 
same proportion of a matched white sample had building society 
mortgages, and more of the remainder of the West Indians had loans 
from the local authority than of the whites. This is suggestive of a more 
~ general coalescence of the interests of the West Indian and white 
working class, evidenced particularly at the place of work, and contrasts 
«< Sharply with the way Indians and Pakistanis identify their interests in 
a range of social contexts. 45 
At another level there are significant variations in the characteristics 
and experience of different communities originating in South Asia, 
depending on such factors as religion and area of origin.“ This has 
«already been demonstrated with respect to regional distribution, the 
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pattern of female employment and distribution over industry. Perhaps 
the greatest contrast, however, is between those who have come direct 
from India, Pakistan and Bangladesh and East African Asians in ~ 
Britain.47 Although the latter have not maintained the status of their 
employment and much less of their housing position in Kenya and 
Uganda, Smith found a third of the men employed in professional, 
managerial or white collar occupations, and virtually none of them in 
unskilled work. 

At a further level the important division is between the working 
class and those in middle class employment. The contrast again chiefly « 
applies to Asian communities. A majority are manual workers, 
frequently concentrated in ethnic work groups in particular sectors of 
industry in Lancashire and Yorkshire, the Midlands and London, ~- 
many of them with little command of English, and living quite often 
as extended families in dense ethnic clusters in houses they have bought 
in depressed areas. A substantial minority, however, are professionals 
and businessmen living in white suburbia with household composition, 
employment profile and housing circumstances which mirror those of 
their white neighbours—they are likely to have been obliged to pay 
more, however, for the privilege of living there. Finally, there is a 
wide gulf to which reference has already been made between the social 
situation and orientation of those who came to Britain as manual 
workers and their children. y 

I have also stressed the heterogeneity of the white working class 
which has been affected by the settlement of racial minorities in 
Britain. This has been most manifest in the reactions of different 
sections of the labour movement to New Commonwealth immigration. 
While the T.U.C. has until very recently confined itself to ‘principled 
opposition’ to racialism among white trade unionists, this conceals 
diverse reactions: among general, industrial unions where black 
workers have been largely concentrated they have played a role in, 
low level union activities but there is little evidence of potential black 
union leaders or indication that in a crisis black workers can rely on2 
their union actively to defend their interests unless they are shared 
with those of the white work force.54 Opposition to black workers in 
the craft unions has, however, been stronger, and there has been 
particular resistance to attempts by black workers to move into 
more sought-after jobs traditionally reserved for the working class 
élite. 5? - 

In the residential context I have shown elsewhere the varying 
reactions of different sections of the white working class to the arrival > 
of black families.5* Local status systems associated with such factors 
as the historical pattern of manual employment in the area appear 
to be an important determinant of the response of the white 
population. 

we 
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\ CONGLUSION 


It is clear from the foregoing analysis that the arrival of New Common- 
wealth immigrants in Britain in the postwar period led to a structure 
of inequality, in which racial and cultural differences largely coincided 
with criteria relating to power, wealth and prestige. As long as black 
people were content to occupy unwanted positions in the labour and 
housing market, the interests of the white working class, whether defined 
in economic, social or political terms, were not greatly threatened. At 
the same time, as long as this situation was maintained, there was a 
structural discontinuity between the position of blacks and whites, such 
that encounters of relative equality of status with the broad mass of the 
white working class were unlikely. Since then such discontinuities have 
become less clear. The black workforce is much more evenly spread 
over employment, while still concentrated in inferior positions. Many 
West Indians in particular have become fully integrated into the local 
labour force, though the decline in job opportunities has increased the 
structural competition between them. The greater aspirations of East 
African Asians and school leavers are further reducing structural 
distinctions between the white and black workforce, while at the same 
time stimulating the growth of resentment and the tendency to resort 
to defensive confrontation where aspirations cannot be realized. 

In the residential context there are comparable trends. Encounters 
of relative equality of status are more typical, though against the 
background of incipient ghetto formation which reinforces notions of 
difference.®4 Social differentiation structured on a racial basis is clearly 
deeply rooted, though where joint pursuit of common objectives occurs, 
such differentiation may become segmental rather than hierarchical.5® 

A clearer understanding of the likely dynamics of race relations in 


« Britain during the coming decade is likely to result from research under 


_ way, and a brief reference to some of the main guidelines of current 


British work in this area forms an appropriate conclusion. 

(i) There is little indication that the political interests of the white 
population have been seriously threatened during the period of New 
Commonwealth immigration. This is partly because black people lack 
effective political representation. There is greater confusion, however, 
over the extent to which threats to the interests of the white working 
class are the result of economic competition or the loss of status in 
areas where symbolic differentiation is important.57 A conceptual 


< approach which keeps these types of threats analytically separate is 


"i 


- 
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likely to have advantages. 

(ii) Early analyses of the situation of racial minorities in Britain 
stressed the extent to which their progress in housing and employment 
was restricted on a racial basis.5* Such studies have implied that it is 

* inevitable that black people should be defined as different and that 
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the perception of difference should lead those controlling’ access to ; 
resources to use their power to limit the achievement of black people. i 
The central concern of sociology with stratification, including inter- ¢ 
national power relations, is easily converted into an interpretation of; 
the limited achievements of black people as largely a product of the * 
economic and political interests of the white power structure. More * 
recently social anthropological insights into the structural processes 
determining the development of colonial societies have allowed partial 
explanations of the behaviour of former colonials in terms of the values - 
they have brought with them to Britain." An adequate conceptual ` 
approach must recognize the intricate interaction between constraints ` 
and choices. i 

It may be the values of whites (possibly quite unrelated to racial } 
factors)® which lead them to make choices which effectively constrain 
the opportunities of black people.6! Similarly the ‘choices’ of black - 
(and white) immigrants to Britain reflect interests which are grounded 
in the political economy of the sending society and as such they are 
heavily constrained. The process whereby people have to live with the 
unanticipated consequences of their ‘choices’ may mark the transition 
of an ethnic settlement into a ghetto. As Banton has noted, the exclusion 
of a subordinated group stimulates the development of social solidarity, / 
and this is likely to lead to interests and hence choices being redefined /*: 
Some of the most interesting ongoing research starts with the notion of: 
‘ethnicity’ defined as the ‘sense of us’ which a category. of people come 
to share in the course of pursuing their interests. Ethnicity provides a 
resource which ‘ethnics’ utilize and which helps them make appropriate 
choices (though their ethnicity may also be used against thém or not 
be a relevant category at all in other spheres of social interaction). 

(iii) F ollowing from the previous point, it is important to recognize | 
the interaction between micro and macro levels of analysis. Some 
theoretical approaches to race relations find it difficult to incorporate £ 
the analysis of individual behaviour and its effects on the macro- k 
structure. An adequate theory must indicate both how micro- 7 
sociological forces underly macro-sociological structures and changes 
and also how the macro-situation generates the alternatives between 
which individuals choose at the micro-level.®3 

(iv) The analysis of race relations is increasingly concerned with 
continuities rather than discontinuities in behaviour. Refinements in 
the study of discrimination provide a good example of this. In earlier 
days racial discrimination was normally taken to refer to the refusal 
ofa good based on the skin colour of the applicant. Much of Daniel’s®*" . 
work in this area takes it to be synonymous with exclusion. But while ` 
exclusion motivated by racial considerations may be a phenomenon 
of the utmost importance, it is not necessarily the predominant form 
that discrimination takes, nor likely to be so. People normally put a “ 
price on their prejudices or on the extent to which they will respect the > 
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COMMENT 


Robert Moore 


Ward is correct in stressing the differential effects of the settlement of 
Commonwealth migrants in different urban locations and at different points 
in their recent history. Working in Birmingham in 1964 it was clear that 
something different was happening in Newcastle, Bradford and London and 
the meaning of these differences is important in understanding the develop- 
ment of race relations in Britain, especially as many political activists attempt 
to extrapolate conditions in London to explain the rest of Britain. 

The sociology of race relations in Britain began with attempts to under- 
stand the inner city and the working of urban politics and empirical research 
must always be rooted in a locality—but is ‘the city’ the most relevant unit of 
analysis in understanding race relations? The question is a nice one with both 
methodological and pragmatic implications to which I do not know the 
answer; but in responding to Ward’s account it may be valuable to lay out 
some elements of questions arising from a political economy of race relations. 

(1) Ward mentions the relatively disadvantageous employment status of 
black Commonwealth immigrants and their children but does not ask any 
further questions about their occupational distribution. For example, in the 
West Riding immigrants are employed in parts of the textile industry; 
historically these parts of the industry employed children and then women 
and now immigrants. Is there anything special about the socially and politic- 
ally dependent status of this succession of workers that makes their employ- 
ment peculiarly functional to the industry? 

(2) Commonwealth immigrants (and more recently workers from the 
Philippines) have been concentrated in hospitals, transport and hotels, doing 
jobs that are, in some respects, extensions of household labour. They are, we 
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might say, domestic servants in the household of the welfare state. ‘Their 
service ‘industries’ are notoriously poorly unionized and poorly paid; does 
the socially and politically dependent status of coloured Commonwealth 
immigrants make them especially valuable in continuing this tradition? 

Whatever the answers the vital point of the questions is that they ask about 
the positively functional effects of ‘a boundary of exclusion which coincides 
with physical differences’ (Ward, p. 464 above). We might further ask not if 
blacks are discriminated against in employment but whether they are 
employed in such a way as to maintain a particular division of labour which 
is discriminatory in effect? 

(3) In this context Ward might have referred to the particular debate about 
race and class in which immigrants themselves have participated. Are the 
coloured immigrants a stratum within a working class, or a conceptually and 
existentially separate ‘underclass’, beneath the working class in terms of 
opportunities for jobs, housing, education etc. in conditions of market 
competition and political conflict? This debate, begun largely by Castles and 
Kosack in their Immigrant Workers and Class Structure in Western Europe has 
continued with considerable vigour—although not always with rigour (for a 
summary of these arguments see Moore, 1977). Castles and Kosack coined 
the memorable phrase that immigration was a form of aid given by poor 
countries to the rich and in this context we need to account for the class 
position of immigrants not solely in terms of a divison of labour in Britain, but 
an international division of labour which has the effect of bringing immi- 
grants to western Europe in the first instance. 

(4) The peculiarly racial aspects of the experience of Commonwealth 
immigration might be gauged from a study of migrant workers to Britain. 
The legislation on Commonwealth Immigration from 1962 to 1971 not only 
erected an immigration colour bar but changed the status of Commonwealth 
immigrants (settlers) to that of migrant workers (temporary residents) with 
considerably reduced political security and domestic rights. Our membership 
of the E.E.C., however, probably means that future migrant workers will be 
white European—will their housing and employment experience be the same 
as that of previous Commonwealth immigrants, or will the children of black 
immigrants remain as the most disprivileged stratum? 

If disprivilege is to be racially based, then the question of controlling the 
disprivileged becomes very salient. How will the state respond to black 
rebellion or the rebellion of black youth? In this context ‘defensive confronta- 
tion’, the reaction of the police (‘deteriorating police-immigrant relations’) 
and the courts to black youth becomes highly significant. 

(5) The role of the schools is also problematic. The schools have to adapt 
to the labour market for their pupils and adjust the curriculum and aspirations 
induced. This is, in a sense, a realistic and a proper function for schools. But 
will schools be able to transmit and help sustain the transparently disprivi- 
leged status of a second generation? If not how could they both train pupils 
in the techniques of resistance and perform their proper function? 

So far I have stressed the positively functional aspects of racial discrimina- 
tion and question of class, power and control. Question of power and control 
always seem to have been central to discussion of race, especially in the 
colonial context and we can not avoid asking them in posing the ‘problem of 
race relations’ in Britain. 
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(6) Finally; the politics of race may be the most vital question in the next 
decade, especially as attitudes in the UK may become more closely linked to 
events in Rhodesia and elsewhere. During the last 16 years successive govern- 
ments have promoted racist attitudes, reduced the security of the black 
community, threatened the black family through their immigration policies 
and, in general, have defined blacks as a problem. Whether this was an 
intended or unintended consequence of a series of ‘moral panics’ about 
coloured immigration it is a fact nonetheless. No government, furthermore, 
was going to declare that it was the failure of its own policies and not blacks 
that had given rise to certain post-war urban problems. No party now feels 
it can be other than ‘tough’ on black immigration, each tries to be thought 
tougher than the other. One result has been quite considerable injustice— 
even within the framework of the limited rights now accorded Common- 
wealth citizens (Moore and Wallace, 1975). The courts have been quite 
ready to reinterpret the law to enable the state to increase summary deporta~ 
tions, and deportations have now accelerated. Have we been seeing the 
political amplification of boundaries of exclusion and has the process been 
positively functional for the major political parties? It seems that no realistic 
consideration of race relations in Britain can fail to take account of the con- 
sequences of a racial politics in which the interests of non-whites are of the 
least account. Race relations in Britain have a partially autonomous political 
dimension that takes little account of the niceties of social science (or even 
basic truthfulness). 

Ward concentrates his discussion upon some of the best and most interest- 
ing work in the contemporary sociology of race relations, perhaps as a 
corrective to the perspective underlying this response. A polemical critique of 
theories of race relations has developed at a high level of neo-Marxist abstrac- 
tion often uninformed by the detailed research and conceptual accuracy of 
the stance adopted by Ward. What I have called the political economy of 
race relations, full of abrasive questions about conflict, is essential nonetheless 
for understanding Britain. 

Robert Moore 
Department of Soctology 
University of Aberdeen 
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Promise and performance in British criminology 


Twelve years ago, in this journal, Terence Morris wrote: “There is no 
doubt that of all the specialized branches of inquiry into social 
behaviour, criminology has grown at a prodigious rate over the last 
decade.’! In 1976, Paul Wiles introduced Volume 2 of the book he 
first edited with W. G. Carson in 1970, by asserting: ‘In the time that 
has elapsed since the first edition of this book appeared, British 
criminology has undergone a remarkable transformation ...’ and goes 
on to remark, “The 1960s saw a renaissance in sociological criminology 
in Britain.’? Growth, transformation, renaissance, and—elsewhere— 
‘paradigmatic revolution’: are these claims to be taken seriously, or 
are they symptomatic of delusions of intellectual grandeur? What 
advances in criminological knowledge have occurred to justify such 
claims? 

The extent, direction and consequences of these trends can be 
characterized in diverse ways. The commonest is to see the trend as 
being a move from criminology to the sociology of deviance (and from 
penology to the sociology of control). The changes referred to in 
Morris’s 1965 article are principally the establishment of the Cambridge 
Institute of Criminology in 1959 and of the Home Office Research 
Unit in 1957. But he also refers to the growth of sociological criminology 
in Britain, and welcomes the shift in the parameters of the field to 
take in such matters as ‘the administration of justice, the exercise of 
police powers, and the definition and redefinition of behaviour as 
illegal or tolerable’.4 By 1971, two further changes have occurred: 
one, the increasing polarization of criminology and the sociology of 
deviance: two, the very marked increase in the sheer number of 
practitioners of the latter persuasion in particular, a matching of the 
growth of sociology teaching and higher education in general. Two 
landmarks in this polarization were the article by Stan Cohen and the 
text by Michael Phillipson® which both sought to differentiate tradi- 
tional criminology from the sociology of deviance in terms of key ana- 
lytical problems which rendered the two approaches incompatible. 

Since 1971, in this view, what has happened is the persistence of 
the break between ‘traditional’ criminology and the sociology of 
deviance, but its receding in importance to the point where a somewhat 
uneasy co-existence prevails. Displacing it in significance has been the 
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growing variegation, fragmentation and schism within the sociology of 
deviance, between those favouring different perspectives and methods 
within it, increasingly differentiated by their practitioners into what 
Wiles has termed ‘new criminologies’, drawing from different paradigms 
within the sociological tradition, pursuing different purposes, and 
evolving distinctive projects to further them, united now only by a 
common antipathy to deterministic modes of discourse associated with 
traditional criminological approaches. 

Another version of developments over the post-war period in British 
criminology tends to characterize them in terms of a move from 
conservative to liberal to radical approaches. The first predominated 
in the immediate post-war and ‘affluent society’ period up to the mid- 
1960s; the second from the mid-’6os to the early ’7os; the third is still 
emergent. The correlates are the political contexts of successive phases 
of British capitalism in its mixed economy, Social Democratic, 
Keynesian guise. In the first decade of post-war austerity and recon- 
struction, a tight consensus prevailed over the social problems field in 
which few forms of deviance other than crime and delinquency 
surfaced, and these were identified almost wholly with one form of 
pathology or another, usually cast in clinical or at any rate indivi- 
dualistic terms, but sometimes taking a ‘social factor’ form. The 
second decade, the decade of Macmillan, affluence and ‘You never 
had it so good’, corresponds to the consensus coming under strain. 
Problems that should have disappeared, like poverty, or that should 
have been diminishing, like crime and delinquency, didn’t. The search 
was on for theories that told us why, and criminologists began to look 
further afield for suitable models and theories, finding an untapped 
reservoir in the USA, where sociological explanations had flourished 
since the Chicago School of the 1920s. This made for a partial break 
with the orthodoxies of medico-legal individualism, but the break was 
carried through more decisively only when the imported perspectives 
collided headlong with the most basic axiom of traditional approaches: 
that deviance, for all main purposes, was prior to social control. ‘The 
third decade revolves around the turbulence created by the reversal of 
that proposition, which neatly coincides with the first real signs of crisis 
in the economy, and the growth of a series of challenges to the dominant 
control culture from newly politicized ‘deviant’ groupings—the 
women’s movement, gay liberation, claimants’ unions, black power (in 
a suitably fragmented British form), et al. As the third decade wore on, 
however, the model of explanation which began the break, labelling 
theory, fell apart under the weight of demands being placed on it, was 
seen to be thoroughly inadequate for all but very limited purposes, 
and has now been displaced by, and incorporated in, the ‘new’ ‘critical’ 
criminology, which aims to wed the traditions of European macro- 
sociologies to the possibilities offered by American methodologies. This 
version also tends to discard the deviancy concept for a more stringently 
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criminological one, thus returning, in one respect at least, to the more 
orthodox terrain that preceded the break. 

A third version, and perhaps a more pessimistic one, from a chauvi- 
nistic standpoint at least, is to characterize developments as the results 
of successive borrowings from American sociology, sharply scrutinized 
for their relevance to the British experience, and readily modified and 
adapted for their British context, to be sure, but essentially borrowings, 
nonetheless. Credit for pioneering this gambit should really go to 
Terence Morris, whose Criminal Area: A Study in Social Ecology, published 
in 1957, constituted the first systematic haul from American sources.’ 
Drawing on the work of the Chicago School, Morris noted some 
correspondences with nineteenth-century British social statistical studies 
of crime, and tested the relevance of the area study concept on crime 
data for Croydon, finding the model seriously deficient in terms of 
British processes of urban development. Before then, American socio- 
logical theory had been astonishingly absent from British criminology, 
though Jephcott and Carter tacked on a link with anomie theory to 
their neighbourhood study of delinquency in a mining town.’ Since 
1957, however, layer after layer of American theory is chronologically 
discernible in British work: subcultural theory in the work of Downes 
(1966) and Hargreaves (1967); labelling theory and interactionist 
approaches in the work of Stan Cohen and Laurie Taylor (1971 and 
1972), Paul Rock (1973), and Jock Young (1971); control theory in 
the work of Steven Box, and so on. Even the ‘new’ criminology of Jan 
Taylor, Paul Walton and Jock Young (1973) arguably has its source 
in Gouldner’s critique of labelling theory (1968).® A few important 
exceptions should be noted. John Mays’ 1954 study of delinquency, 
Growing Up in the City, which viewed delinquency as an outcome of key 
working class values colliding with middle class authority, anticipated 
much that was to come, and even launched the concept of subculture, 
though the term was used descriptively rather than analytically; and 
Leslie Wilkins’ theory of ‘deviation amplification’ emerged simul- 
taneously. with labelling theory but independently of it.1° Otherwise, 
the distinctively British criminological tradition was much as Stan 
Cohen described it: a particular brand of pragmatic eclecticism, which 
had as its scientific ideal a kind of clinical positivism, as its ends the 
exact prediction of criminality, and as its solutions purely legalistic 
and administrative reforms.1! A later exception is the Birmingham 
7 School, which draws far more heavily on European Marxist than 
American sociological sources for inspiration. But the primary debt is 
still to non-British sources. This tendency is irrelevant to the quantity 
and quality of the sociological work produced by British criminologists 
(using that term in its broadest sense): it matters only insofar as the 
key analytical innovations have been imported, for the continuance of 
fruitful work might then depend on the continuing supply from external 
sources of seminal ideas and concepts. And the main source of these, 
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the US, has currently dried up. The great innovators of the ’50s and 
*60s—Al Cohen, Cloward and Ohlin, Becker, Lemert, Matza, Cicourel, 
Goffman, and Gouldner1*—have settled for refining their original 
ideas, or have moved on—after Genesis, Exodus. The most worrying 
feature of contemporary British criminology, therefore, is—insofar as 
it has been parasitic on American developments—to what extent will 
it now run inexorably down, since the process of refining and modifying 
American insights inevitably yields diminishing returns? Fresh sources 
of inspiration, Marxism å la Gramsci or critical theory of the Habermas 
variety, and the prolific studies of the Scandinavians, especially the 
work of Thomas Mathiesen,!* afford some relief, but the key question 
remains: what are the prospects for a burst of originality from British 
criminologists which transcend the re-cycling of theories from else- 
where? 

On closer examination, none of these versions of post-war British 
criminology seems wholly satisfactory. The first, the ‘from conjecture- 
and-refutation’ to ‘paradigmatic revolution’ approach, has difficulty in 
dealing with the extraordinary eclecticism that characterizes the 
sociological, as well as (though of a differing kind) the more orthodox 
criminological, perspectives. The move to a deviancy, as distinct from 
a purely crimonological perspective, has never really transcended the 
heuristic phase. Definitions of what constitutes deviancy abound, and 
Michael Phillipson embodied the dilemma involved in embracing the 
concept as a step forward from criminology, whilst finding it wanting 
as a coherent foundation from which analysis can proceed. In the 
same year, 1971, he published a book advocating its adoption, and 
gave a paper avowing its impossibility.14 Different attempts to resolve 
the problem of just what constitutes deviance have arguably led to the 
fragmentation referred to above, with interactionists, such as Paul 
Rock, making the most spirited case for its adoption as the core concept 
in the discipline, whilst phenomenologists tend to have abandoned it 
as beyond redemption, and Marxists tend to by-pass or actively reject 
it. Moreover, in an allied field, that of social history, a profusion of 
work has been carried out over the past decade which converges in 
many respects with the interests of sociologists of deviance, but which 
can hardly be said to emanate from the same intellectual origins— 
indeed, many regard sociology as antithetical to history. 

The second version, the knowledge-as-ideology approach, which 
shares with the first version a certain Whig Interpretation of History 
flavour, suffers from quite different defects. The key issue here is: is 
the series of developments in British sociological criminology best viewed 
as the adoption of positions by individual theorists in line with ideo- 
logical preferences, or as attempts at what Lakatos has termed ‘pro- 
gressive problem shifts’?15 In the former case, the emphasis is on 
theoretical innovations as corresponding, rather too neatly, with ‘stages’ 
in post-war capitalist crises. In the latter case, traditional criminology 
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was found wanting in terms of its capacity to deal with the social and 
cultural contexts in which crime and delinquency were formulated; 
subcultural theories of a ‘zero-sum’ variety could not cope with middle- 
class deviance and the ‘crimes of the powerful’; labelling theory 
expanded the range of study enormously, and aimed at a faithful 
rendition of the processes of becoming deviant; its failure to encompass 
the political economy within which deviance and control were engaged 
led to the adoption of a Marxist synthesis, and so on. Much of the 
debate within British criminology at present concerns the extent to 

> which this attempt at a progressive problem shift has paid off or not, 
for a great many problems have been dissolved rather than resolved 
en route. 

The third version, the ‘British as parasitic on American break- 
throughs’ model, is deficient more for what it implies than for what it 
describes. It is the case that the key analytical developments in the 
field have been produced by American sociologists. But that does not 
mean that British sociology has suffered from their productivity, or 
that they have been inert in applying and modifying their theories in 

. fruitful ways. Not least, some fine ethnographic work has come from 
the generally emancipating effects of American example. It would 
have been surprising if any other relationship had obtained, since only 
when the post-Robbins expansion of higher education in Britain got 
under way in 1964 did the number of career sociologists in this country 
exceed the number that could have been absorbed by one of the larger 
departments of a single American university. Not that it is a simple 
matter of numbers; and, as the 1970s wore on, the broad parallelism 
between developments in the US and Britain has certainly been 
somewhat eroded. 4 

In sum, none of these versions of changes in British sociological 
criminology seems really adequate as a characterization of develop- 
ments over the past 15 years or so. The closest approximation seems 
to me to flow, instead, from applying Lakatos’ concept of ‘progressive 
and degenerating problemshifts’ to the field, despite the problems 
involved in relating a model of scientific growth primarily geared to 
the natural sciences to what he designates as the ‘underdeveloped’ 
social sciences, and despite his cavalier dismissal of Marxism and 
Freudianism. The main propositions of relevance are that ‘sophisticated’ 
as distinct from ‘naive’ methodological falsificationism consists of 
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series of theories rather than isolated theories. . . . A series of theories 
is theoretically progressive (or ‘constitutes a theoretically progressive 
problemshift’) if each new theory has some excess empirical content 
over its predecessor, that is, if it predicts some novel, hitherto 
unexpected fact. Let us say that a theoretically progressive series of 
theories is also empirically progressive ... if some of this excess 
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empirical content is also corroborated, that is, if each new theory 
leads us to the actual discovery of some new fact. Finally, let us call 
a problemshift progressive if it is both theoretically and empirically 
progressive, and degenerating when it is not. . . . Progress is measured 
by the degree to which a problemshift is progressive, by the degree 
to which a series of theories leads us to the discovery of novel 
facts. .. . The time-honoured empirical criterion for a satisfactory 
theory was agreement with the observed facts. The idea of growth 
and the concept of empirical character are soldered into one.1® 


This articulation of the nature of scientific change seems to correspond 
most suggestively to both the spirit and the achievements that have 
occurred in British criminology over the period concerned, though 
practitioners, particularly those most concerned to disassociate them- 
selves from the ‘ideology’ of objectivity in the social sciences, may be 
disinclined to accept the concept of ‘fact’ at any level of discourse. 
But, particularly in association with Lakatos’ ideas of paths of research 
to avoid (negative heuristic) and paths to pursue (positive heuristic) ; 
with his argument that ‘such series of theories are usually connected 
by a remarkable continuity which welds them into research programmes ; 
and with his view that these are characterized by a ‘hard core’ of 
postulates which must be shielded from attack by a ‘protective belt’ 
of ‘auxiliary hypotheses’, we have arguably a superior model for 
explaining what has been attempted; for what has been achieved; and 
for the spirit that has animated the shifts in the field. There is, of 
course, a slightly ludicrous aspect to applying a model illustrated inter 
alia by the victory of Newtonian physics over Cartesian theory to the 
divergences between the Institute of Criminology and the National 
Deviancy Conference. But at least the issues involved are not negligible. 

Using this model as the basis for assessing developments in British 
criminology, there are two major, and two minor attempts, at effecting 
a ‘progressive problemshift’, in relation to the earlier predominance of 
‘naive falsificationism’ in the field. The two major attempts have 
generated extensive research programmes, though the term must be 
used in a looser sense than may be implied by Lakatos. Though 
Lakatos also implies that ‘research programme’ and ‘naive falsifica- 
tionism’ are incompatibles, the continuing researches of criminologists 
who are indifferent or hostile to these attempted problemshifts seem to 
warrant the use of the term. Thus five programmes can be discerned, 
as follows: 

(1) work in the orthodox criminological tradition, as it is in general 
carried on in different centres, but notably at the Cambridge Institute 
of Criminology, focusing on testing particular theories, or sets (rather 
than series) of theories and/or propositions concerning crime, delin- 
quency and the efficacy of different penal measures. Far from diminish- 
ing in volume, this tradition has accelerated its output: for example, 
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. the Home Office Research Unit has produced at least thirty reports 
since 1970, compared with the seven or eight published in the 1957—70 
period; 

(2) sociological work in the ecological-anomie-subcultural theories 
vein, which largely petered out in the late 1960s; 

(3) sociological and social psychological theories of deviance, deriving 
from labelling theory, and focusing on social reactions to deviant 
behaviour, utilizing processual and interactionist approaches to social 
behaviour: it was on the basis of providing a forum for theory and 
< research based on this and allied perspectives that the National 

Deviancy Conference was inaugurated in 1968; 

(4) a somewhat abortive foray into the phenomenological approach 
to deviance; 

(5) sociological work in the Marxist traditions mainly deriving from 
Gramsci, but alluding to Habermas, aiming to link crime, delinquency 
and conflict (rather than deviance) to the political economy of 
capitalism, and to the dynamics of class conflict—the former pre- 
occupying the ‘new’ or ‘critical’ criminologists, the latter the Birming- 

ham School. This approach tends to have dominated the N.D.C. for 
the past few years, but is to be distinguished from Althusserian 

Marxism, whose exponents forbid analysis (though not discussion) of 

deviance and allied concerns.?’ 
= The ‘stocks of knowledge’, modes of discourse and social purposes of 

. these various research programmes are diverse, and often mutually 

antipathetic. There are also complementaries, but these tend to be 
played down in pursuit of inter-group differentiation, and intra-group 
cohesion. What follows is an attempt to convey the distinctive characters 
of these programmes, the progression of problemshifts and programmes 
pa being linked by the belief of the innovators that they are engaged in 
- moving the dynamics of criminology into closer and more faithful 
alignment with the dynamics of crime and its control. However, it is 
by nò means the case that the innovators of one problemshift merely 
* become its custodians in face of the challenge from the next. They are 
as likely to seek to incorporate it into the pre-existing programme, or 

to build linkages between the programmes which make for syntheses. 


wg 
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I. ORTHODOX CRIMINOLOGY 


~The variety of topics documented, and the arrays of propositions tested, 
by criminologists over the past 20 years have been impressive. Radzi- 
nowicz’s history of the criminal law, Walker’s work on crime and 
insanity, Hood’s sentencing research, the close examination by 
McClintock and others of the epidemiological yield of official statistics, 
the longitudinal study of the correlates of delinquency by West and his 
colleagues: these testify to the capacity of mainstream criminology to 


i document and appraise the development of medico-legal responses to 
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crime and delinquency, and to catalogue their incidence in relation to 
a wide range of attributes, social, environmental, and psychogenic. ® 

Despite the excellence of much of this and allied work in its own 
terms, sociologists increasingly, in the 1960s, drew attention to the 
limitations of those terms, at both explanatory and observational levels 
of theorization. At the explanatory level, criticism for much of the 
time was along the same lines as C. Wright Mills’ onslaught!” against 
‘abstracted empiricism’ in sociology in general. Despite all its inter- 
disciplinary talk, criminology tended to eschew the sociological in its 
search for the appropriate inter-disciplinary blend. But even if the 
sociological level had been incorporated, little would have been gained, 
for the ‘multi-factor’ approach which accrued from each discipline 
being combed for aetiological leads meant the aggregation of data on 
individual cases stripped of the linkages with social and political 
contexts which alone gave those data meaning. And at the observational 
level, criticism of the excessive reliance on official criminal statistics 
grew alongside a concern to pay far more attention to the process of 
their construction and to the accounts of their motivations offered by 
deviants themselves. i 

Were this the only divide between criminology and sociological 
approaches to crime and delinquency, it would merely reproduce the 
divisions that inhered in other fields of study, that between psephology 
and political sociology, for example, or industrial relations and 
industrial sociology. But another dimension in criminological work gave 
added edge to the growing opposition to that tradition among the self- 
styled sociologists of deviance: criminological findings could lend 
legitimacy to innovations in and extensions of the realm of social control, 
For example, the concern with predicting crime and delinquency had 
gone largely unchallenged in the 1950s, both in the US and the UK. 
But with the advent of Eysenck in the early 1960s, the idea that one 
could leave the matter of predicting delinquency to the safety of 
I.S.T.D. Summer Schools had to be abandoned. Before Eysenck, no 
clear idea had emerged of what might be inflicted on ‘pre-delinquents’, 
should an adequate predictive instrument be devised, a seemingly 
remote possibility in any case; after Eysenck, the implication that 
aversion therapy might just be round the corner lent force to the 
critique of criminology as essentially correctionalist. That his theory 
has, in the intervening period, been far more frequently refuted than 
corroborated is no great comfort, since the USA has in the same 
period escalated its armoury of penal control techniques based on 
conditioning theory.21 Also in the same period, we have learnt that 
we can predict delinquency surprisingly well, in selected samples, and 
it doesn’t make any contribution to the task of explaining it in general. 
Jackson Toby*® found dependence on public relief (i.e. poverty) a 
surprisingly accurate predictor—a finding reproduced by West in 
London: but by this time, the observational theory on which such 
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predictions were based (police statistics) were regarded as topic rather 
than resource.?3 


2. SOCIO-CULTURAL THEORIES 


The first attempt at a problemshift in British criminology was orthodox 
enough: an attempt, from a variety of standpoints, to re-insert the 
primacy of social context into criminological explanation. Astonish- 
ingly, Mays’ (1954) was the first systematic attempt to do so since 
Mayhew (1854, or thereabouts), a testimony to the medico-legal- 
psychiatric hegemony over the field, Mays was the forerunner of things 
to come in several respects: his use of the interview (nobody since 
Mayhew had bothered to talk with delinquent boys, as distinct from 
subjecting them to clinical tests); his use of the term subculture to 
describe the normalcy of delinquency in working-class urban neigh- 
bourhoods; and his finding that delinquency was almost universal, 
barely tapped by official processing of police and courts. Morris applied 
American ecological theory to the task of explaining the social distri- 
bution of crime and delinquency in an English urban context, and the 
concept of inmate culture to accounting for socialization in the prison. 
The former, area study, was also applied by Bottoms and Baldwin in 
their study of variations in crime rates in Sheffield. The work of 
Downes and Hargreaves derived more from the subcultural variants 
of anomie theory. After 1967, allied work either merged with or was 
superseded by the labelling perspective, and broke virtually completely 
with the anomie tradition, though Young stressed their complemen- 
tarities.?4 

If the introduction of these perspectives into Britain did not, as had 
been the case in the USA, lead to substantial research programmes, it 
was largely because their comparative yield seemed quickly exhausted, 
and because their application came relatively late, coinciding with the 
challenge to their positive and negative heuristics by labelling theory. 
What this began, however, was the move from naive to sophisticated 
falsificationism, with its purpose of generating the capacity to account 
for ‘some novel, hitherto unexpected fact’. The variable traditionally 
addressed had been the fact of delinquency or non-delinquency: the 
more elaborate versions might allow for degrees of seriousness, but 
little more. The socio-cultural theories ultimately displayed great 
ingenuity in elaborating a series of theories designed to explain the 
social characteristics and distribution of delinquency, especially the 
group delinquency which seemed to belie economic rationality, around 
a ‘hard core’ postulate provided by Merton’s goals-means schema. 
The break with individualistic theory that ensued was never complete, 
and despite a concern with meaning as well as causal adequacy, no 
fresh observational theories were developed to complement the inno- 
vations in explanatory theory. The trends suggested by the official 
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statistics were assumed to hold good, as was the unproblematic nature 
of the law as a basis for consensus. The problemshift came to be seen 
as degenerating when the ‘hard core’ came under attack, when its 
‘protective belt’ of auxiliary theories suffered excessive schematization, 
and when facts it had failed to predict, such as middle class deviance, 
assumed a novel visibility. 


3. LABELLING THEORY 


The second problemshift was also stimulated by American work, 
though of generally more recent vintage, and led to a much more 
extensive research ‘programme’. The shift occurred at both explanatory 
and observational theory levels, and also entailed a simultaneous 
extension of the field of enquiry and a break with orthodox causal 
imagery. Particularly influential was the work of Becker, Cicourel, 
Goffman, Lemert and Matza: and the series of theories which they 
generated were collectively labelled—ironically enough, in view of later 
dissensus about their precise meaning—by a variety of terms (pro- 
cessual/societal reaction/transactional/interactionist/labelling). But the 
major catalysts, as far as British work was concerned, were the following 
statements by Becker and Lemert respectively: “The deviant is one to 
whom that label has been successfully applied: deviant behaviour is 
behaviour that people so label’ ;25 and “Two kinds of research problem 
exist: (1) how deviant behaviour originates; (2) how deviant acts are 
symbolically attached to persons and the effective consequences of such 
attachment for subsequent deviation on the part of the person.’ The 
term ‘deviance’ came to displace that of ‘crime’ as the focus of inquiry, 
and was taken to include such phenomena as crime, delinquency, 
mental illness or disability, sexual activity of a sanctioned kind, and 
proved elastic enough to accommodate stuttering, nudism, blindness, 
and other phenomena subject to the processes of the subtlest forms of 
stigmatization and rejection. Onto this shift was also grafted, at least 
early on, the theorizing of Leslie Wilkins on ‘deviation amplification’, 
which defined adverse social reaction as a critical variable in the 
crystallization of deviant commitment. The initial work of British 
sociologists influenced by labelling theory, such as Stan Cohen and 
Jock Young, was focused on the ways in which social control could 
generate more deviancy than would otherwise have existed, and this 
proposition was elaborated in the spheres of delinquency and drug- 


g. 

If labelling theory had meant no more than this, it would scarcely 
have amounted to more than a focused version of Merton’s ‘self- 
fulfilling prophecy’.*” But this was only one in a series of theories which 
came to be evolved from the labelling perspective. Its impact on 
observational theory stemmed from the postulate that the very process 
of defining behaviour as deviant, and of applying that label to some 
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persons rather than others, was problematic. The long-standing but 
diffuse scepticism about official statistics was given systematic shape in 
Cicourel and Kitsuse’s work,*® which Box applied to the British context 
in an attempt to discern the contours of systematic bias along class 
lines in criminalizing processes; a consolidation of Chapman’s earlier 
work.” A concern with the most prominent (but hitherto ignored) 
features of deviancy also gave point to the pursuit of methods on the 
margins of criminological acceptability. The sanction of ban in parti- 
cular and control in general makes for deviousness, covert practices 


` and a blending of ‘accounts’ to fit acceptable meanings: only a form of 


participant observation can cope at all adequately with the task of 
getting beneath the surface of such phenomena; and only sustained 
observation can cope with their subjects’ capacity to change either their 
attitudes and beliefs, their behaviour, or both. Two of the most 
outstanding pieces of ethnography in the field have used this approach, 
Parker’s The View from the Boys, and Ditton’s Part-Time Crime.® The 
sheer amount of time spent documenting the different phases of the 
Boys’ involvement with their chosen form of craft crime (car radio 
theft), or gaining access to the forms of fiddling and pilferage through 
sustained interaction with the participants, was in each case a pre- 
condition for being ‘faithful’ to the phenomena under study. Other 
research of note carried out in the spaces won by applying a ‘sceptical’ 
view of deviancy and an extensive use of interactionist methods have 
covered the experience of long-term imprisonment (Cohen and 
Taylor); the making of a delinquency area (Owen Gill); the process 
of debt-collection (Rock); safety legislation enforcement in factories 
(Carson); homosexual role-taking (Plummer); police work (Cain, 
Holdaway); industrial sabotage (Taylor and Walton); courtroom 
procedures (Carlen, Tomlinson); halfway hostel’s work with ex- 
patients (Sharp); the impact of detention on first offenders (Ericson) ; 
and the construction of media bias (Chibnall), The adoption of the 
deviancy perspective has elicited linkages with other fields (e.g. Wallis, 
and the sociology of religion); the stress on formalism has led to more 
sensitive depictions of criminal careers (McIntosh); and the strengths 
of the interactionist approach have been evident in the capacity of its 
practitioners to transcend (and refute) simple labelling theory (Damer; 
Parker; Ericson).*+ 

Labelling theory has many novel facts (and facets of phenomena) 
to its predictive credit: but they are not the ones which appeared to 
emanate from the approach as it was first announced. Hence, those 
assailing its ‘hard core’ for a form of reverse determinism (social control 
causes deviant behaviour) have found its practitioners surprisingly 
resilient in disclaiming that novelty in favour of a ‘hard core’ of 
‘sensitizing concepts’ around which are grouped a series of auxiliary 
hypotheses concerning power, social distance, motivation, visibility, 
etc., as variables mediating the interplay between deviance and 
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control. Such critiques as those of Akers; Taylor, Walton and Young; 
West and others; and Scull, have focused on the naïve aspects of 
labelling theory as unable to account for the active appropriation of 
the deviant role by those (arguably the majority) fully aware of its 
definition and consequences; for, in Gouldner’s dictum, ‘treating the 
deviant as “man on his back”, not “man fighting back”’.3? Those 
who oriented their work around the ‘social control leads to deviance’ 
approach now tend to stress the metatheoretical and axiomatic 
strengths of the parent theory, symbolic interactionism. Assailed from 
both above and below, so to speak, by the radicals who insist that a 
political economy of crime must frame interactionist pursuits, and by 
the alternative ‘micro’ sociologies of phenomenalist and ethnomethodo- 
logical casts who have whipped the rug from under ‘deviance’, labelling 
theorists nonetheless have a developing body of work to their credit. 


4. PHENOMENOLOGICAL AND ALLIED APPROAQHES 


The critique mounted by these approaches of theory and research into 
deviance and control in general focuses on what Lakatos would term 
the inadequacies of their observational theories. The whole burden of 
their attack, and the purpose of the alternative methodologies they 
recommend, is to lay bare the flimsiness of the observational foundations 
on which grand theories of deviance and control (or, more generally, 
of society and social action) are erected. Their own output, in the 
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British context at least, is slender. One can point to little more than the - 


work of Phillipson and Coulter, and work in related fields by Keddie 
and Hargreaves: but the time scale involved is, as with the recent work 
in the Marxist tradition, so short that little substantive work has had 
time to emerge. The element of unison between the theorists concerned 
(who otherwise differ quite profoundly about method) is that there is 
no warrant for proceeding with explanatory theories at all in the face 
of the basic inadequacies at the level of observational theory. The 
interactionist approach is found just as wanting here as the structural 
theories. To say ‘deviance is that which is so labelled’, etc., is to 
presume that we know (a) what constitutes deviance (or schizophrenia, 
in Coulter’s case), (b) that we are familiar with the procedures whereby 
deviancy ascription is accomplished, and (c) that observational ‘data’ 
can be documented and communicated within a shared set of under- 
standings about what constitutes knowledge. On all three counts, 
existing approaches are found seriously inadequate, and preliminary 
work has focused on negative heuristic—what to avoid—rather than 
on positive heuristic—what to pursue (and how to do it), of which 
Keddie’s work is perhaps the most accessible example. Its practitioners’ 
severe censure of all existing theories and methods have provoked 
counter-critiques which point to the precarious nature of knowledge 
claims restricted to the realm of linguistic performance, 33 
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5. MARXIST APPROACHES 


As late as 1970, if one had been asked to identify a Marxist criminology, 
one would have been able to cite the work of Wilhelm Bonger, a few 
ironical flourishes about crime as functional to capitalism by Marx 
and Engels, and just possibly rope in the historical work of Hobsbawm 
and Rudé.*4 There seemed little scope for a Marxist criminology beyond 
the categorical assertions that capitalism is essentially criminogenic, 
and socialism is (potentially) not so. Its fate in Soviet bloc societies was 
consignment to Institutes far more positivistic than anything in the 
West.35 

The transformation wrought over the past seven years has been 
remarkable enough to constitute a progressive problemshift in the 
direction of a Marxist political economy of crime (though Lakatos 
would have seen such a characterization as self-contradictory). The 
research programme which has flowed from this shift is in some senses 
continuous, and in others intermittent, depending on the source of the 
shift. Three main sources can be discerned: first, the developing body 
of social historical work, as conducted by Hobsbawm, Rudé, Thompson, 
Samuel, Stedman Jones and others;** second the work of the ‘new’ or 
‘critical’ criminologists, Taylor, Walton and Young, whose alignments 
were initially to Goulder but latterly to Habermas and the Frankfurt 
School tradition; and third, the work of Stuart Hall and his colleagues 
at the Birmingham Centre for Cultural Studies, who have so far built 
chiefly on the insights of Gramsci to link the themes of social structure, 
deviance and conflict with the study of youth cultures and delin- 
quency.°®? 

The conjunction between the social historical and the criminological 
development is more coincidental than the result of longstanding inter- 
disciplinary ‘cross-fertilization’, though the analytical yield for crimi- 
nology has been considerable. (There are, however, some mutual links 
stemming from the New Left of the ’6os.) The upsurge of interest in 
‘history from below’ parallels the growth of a concern with ‘apprecia- 
tive’ studies in criminology, to give the ‘authenticity’ of deviant 
phenomena their due in opposition to reductionist and determinist 
accounts (an approach that comes under strain when the movements 
concerned are of the Right rather than the Left). The most obvious 
pay-off for criminology has been to remind practitioners that much of 
their work is totally a-historical, and that context without history is as 
thin as action without context. The kindling of historical approaches 
to crime has also re-animated interest in comparative work, which 
had tended to wither in the face of the priority accorded capture of the 
fleeting and evanescent meanings informing multiple deviant realities. 
Scull, for example, argues that the nineteenth-century counterparts of 
labelling theorists made no headway against institutional solutions to 
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crime and mental illness not because their arguments were less for- 
midable, but because the capitalist political economy of their day 
found prisons and asylums useful, unlike their contemporary equiva- 
lents.28 McIntosh treats historical materials as central to an under- 
standing of the organizational forms appropriate for different criminal 
enterprises. The Hobsbawm/Thompson analysis of the rationality 
and instrumentality of dissent and conflict that lay beneath the surface 
of ‘irrational action’, as in the case of the machine-breaking of the 
early nineteenth century, is the model for Pearson’s decipherment of 
the meaning of ‘Paki-bashing’.“° The salience of law as an element in 
the consolidation of a dominant consensus by which ruling class control 
is maintained during rapid change, the theme of Thompson’s Whigs 
and Hunters, is also the theme of the Birmingham School’s Policing The 
Cnisis.41 The main difference between the historical and contemporary 
work is that the phenomenalist problem—being and becoming deviant, 
as distinct from ‘situated’ deviance—weighs far less heavily on the 
historian. 

The New Criminology is perhaps the boldest attempt at a progressive 
problemshift of those here considered. Taylor, Walton and Young 
argued that only the axiomatic acceptance of Marxist methods could 
fill the ‘blank spots’ left by other attempts to construct social theories 
of deviance. The main gap was a political economy of crime. Once 
that was established, the strengths of the previous approaches could be 
incorporated into a ‘fully social theory of deviance’. Aspects of the 
anomie and labelling theories could be retrieved from their degenerative 
phase and meshed with the only theory adequate to cope with the 
criminogenic potential of capitalism. Moreover, theory and practice 
must be related to the task of bringing nearer the possibility (masked 
by functionalist inevitabilism) of a crime-free society based on ‘socialist 
diversity’, opposed to correctionalism and criminalizing processes. A 
second book, Critical Criminology, treated the whole history of criminology 
as little more than a run-up to the decisive break in 1973. It is far too 
soon to say what kind of research programme will emerge from so 
grand a synthesis. But the whole weight of reconceptualization tends 
to be thrown on explanatory levels of theory, as distinct from observa- 
tional levels. As a result, the most critical issues left unresolved by the 
problemshifts of the 1960s remain unexplored or even short-circuited. 
The interactionist critique of ‘reified’ constructs, Matza’s strictures 
against over-prediction, the problems involved in deviance ascription 
(not resolved by calling it diversity): these were untouched. If present 
pointers serve, and Frank Pearce’s Crimes of the Powerful and Young 
and Greenwood’s Abortion on Demand are virtually all there is to go by, 
the ‘new’ criminology is settling for a functionalist version of Marxism. 42 

The promise of the new criminology can only be retained if its 
perfectly legitimate call for the insertion of a political economy into 
criminological work is uncoupled from the doctrinal baggage of 
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Marxism. To adapt Sklair’s verdict on functionalism: ‘It is essential to 
evaluate the Marxist method in the sense that it suggests to us where 
we might look in isolation from the Marxist doctrine that tells us what 
we will find there.’43 Sumner’s work on social sanctions is a beginning 
in this direction, as is the Glasgow University Media Group’s docu- 
mentation of the filtering of news.*¢ 
The approach of the ‘Birmingham School’ is best captured in Issue 
No. 2 of their house journal, Working Papers in Cultural Studies. 
The cover shows a bike boy in full regalia, metal-studded leather gear, 
etc., astride a powerful machine sprouting hardware of image-making 
intent. Paul Willis’s article on the bike as a symbol of action and 
autonomy for a group of working class boys exemplifies the approach 
he later develops in Learning to Labour and Profane Culture.45 In the 
subcultural vein, but using that concept in ways quite distinct from its 
role in strain theories, he draws on semiotic and existential discourses 
to decode and interpret the symbolic purposes of style. The same issue 
carries perhaps the most wholly original theorizing on post-war youth 
cultures: Phil Cohen’s bending of Gramsci, Freud and Bernstein to 
the analysis of subcultural innovation among working class youth.‘ 
Disconnecting subculture from its origins (in strain theory) as solutions 
to problems set by the dominant (shared) culture, connecting it instead 
to the parent culture of the working class, where it performs much the 
same role, the shift has been made to reading subcultural styles as 
attempted symbolic solutions to problems set by the dynamics of class 
conflict in post-war Britain. Ecologically (the dismemberment of 
working-class community), familially (the dispersal of the extended 
family), occupationally (the erosion of the inner city industrial base), 
the working class parental generation have faced, but failed to resolve, 
a crisis of culture and personality. Youthful styles are an attempt to 
appropriate lost space, retrieve past symbols of solidarity and express 
both unity with and differentiation from the parental generation. 
“They are an attempt to resolve, albeit “magically”, the contradiction 
of their situations and .. . if there is a circularity about their attempts, 
it is because subcultural solutions can never transcend the limitations 
inherent in that situation’. This model has been adapted with great 
adroitness to serve as a framework within which styles of dissent and 
differentiation more generally can be analysed; and in Resistance through 
Ritual Stuart Hall and his colleagues collate their findings under a title 
that expresses the transition from strain to conflict perspectives. They 
are aware of the dangers involved in giving too media-centric and too 
ideological a set of readings to deviance and dissent: it remains to be 
seen how far the research programme that is well under way avoids 
them. If their work is to transcend plausible historical reconstruction, 
the series of theories that inform it should be more clearly detached 
from their ‘hard core’. 
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GONOGLUSIONS 


This attempt to apply Lakatos’s model of scientific development to 
British criminology can be no more than suggestive. Its strengths are 
that criteria are offered by which to indicate ‘progressive’ and ‘degene- 
rative’ problemshifts, and the quality of closure in Kuhn’s alternative 
model is avoided. Even so, as Giddens remarks, ‘he offers no indication 
of how the criteria of what is to count as a “progressive problemshift” 
are themselves to be grounded epistemologically’.*? It is indeed difficult 
to avoid an end-of-term report flavour creeping into the evaluative 
task involved: ‘Made a good start, but is now slacking badly’, ‘promises 
well but must watch his fieldwork’, etc. 

Even with so flexible a model, there are research programmes and 
‘one off’ studies which do not fit neatly into the scheme of things 
adopted. The work of Halloran and his colleagues in media research is 
one, though their excellent case study Demonstrations and Communication, 
on the media treatment of the 1968 anti-Vietnam War March, has 
strong affinities with the Birmingham School approach. Steven Box’s 
work attempted a linkage of labelling and control theories. James 
Patrick’s book on the Glasgow gangs was a brave challenge to socio- 
logical orthodoxy.® 

Perhaps the major problem in applying the Lakatos model is that 
the criterion of novelty in the prediction of new facts has proved less 
illuminating in assessing the character of problemshifts than the 
capacity of theories to permit new facets of phenomena to become 
integrated in both explanatory and observational theories (the two 
types of theory can never be prised apart entirely). New facts are 
legion. The problem is to sift them theoretically: though one colleague, 
after a decade of coping with a succession of theories, regarded these 
as far more prolix and easy-to-come-by than established facts. The 
danger of experiencing too great a succession of so-called paradigmatic 
revolutions, without any concomitant intervals of normal science, is a 
sense of toppling into a metaphysical swamp. Hence, the pattern is of 
overlapping and competing attempts at accomplishing progressive 
problemshifts, rather than any one model winning out by the criterion 
of a superior research programme adequately monitored by sophisti- 
cated falsificationsim. 

Nonetheless, immense gaps remain in both theory and research. The 
blank spot or ‘silence’ on the subject of the deviance of women is now 
itself the subject of a study by Carol Smart.* Apart from Lambert’s 
study, little has been done on the experience of deviance and control 
among ethnic minorities.“ Crimes of the powerful in Britain remain 
largely unresearched.*! It may well be that more empirical work on 
these phenomena will not resolve any of the key outstanding analytical 
issues. But it would be surprising if no contribution to their resolution 
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emerged from such work, given the specialized division of criminological 
labour, and corresponding scope for a vigorous eclecticism that now 
exists. One worrying feature of the past decade is the uncomfortably 
high contribution to innovation that flows from higher degree work, 
in part a reflection of the extent to which, as the stress on field studies 
and participant observation has grown, career academics are badly 
placed to conduct salient research in the interstices of teaching and 
administration. Hanging onto higher degree work becomes a pre- 


condition for scientific growth in such circumstances. 


David Downes 


Department of Soctal Science and Administration 
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COMMENT 


Anthony Bottoms 


‘People have asked me whether I am going to make the fight against crime an 
issue at the next election. No, I am not going to make it an issue. It is the 
people of Britain who are going to make it an issue’. So declared Mrs 
Margaret Thatcher at the Conservative Conference in October 1977. Since 
then the socialist Bishop of Southwark has said that in the inner cities crime 
and violence have become real problems which must be dealt with—and has 
found himself welcomed as a convert by the Daily Telegraph. 

In such a context, talk of ‘progressive and degenerating problemshifts’ 
might seem like fiddling while Rome burns, while the fact that Downes’ 
paper is at least the third major review of the very recent history of British 
criminology? could be taken as sad evidence of chronic academic navel- 
watching. In the USA—which, as Downes correctly notes, has been a 
potent source of influence on British criminology—there has recently been a 
tendency for some scholars, led by J. Q. Wilson,? to argue that academics in 
‘the crime business’ have been insufficiently preoccupied with the real policy 
issues caused by escalating crime on the streets; that they have concentrated 
on what is ‘interesting’ rather than what is ‘important’ (p. 62); and that ‘it is 
necessary to deal with symptoms before one can deal with causes’ (p. 73). 
This kind of thinking, coupled with the widespread failure on its own terms of 
the influential post-war ‘treatment model’ of crime and delinquency, has led 
to a climate in at least some American circles where the importance of 
general deterrence’is re-stressed,* and the incapacitating role of prisons in 
keeping burglars off the streets is carefully statistically calculated. Though 
no influential British academic has yet adopted an approach resembling 
Wilson’s, at a more popular level there are indications of the growth of 
similar thinking.® 

Precisely because British criminology has rediscovered its links with main- 
stream sociology, and has therefore recaptured its European heritage,’ it can 
now often be seen to be more theoretically sophisticated than at any rate the 
majority of American sociologists of crime—who, lacking any developed 
Marxist heritage and often ignoring or distorting the classical sociological 
tradition, find it difficult to theorize about (for example) the State in a way 
which has now become commonplace in Britain. It is therefore perhaps 
easier for British scholars to see the breathtaking limitations involved in 
Wilson’s analysis, where the term ‘crime’ is restricted to ‘predatory crime for 
gain’ on the grounds of the author’s simple ‘conviction, which I believe is the 
conviction of most citizens, that predatory street crime is a far more serious 
matter than consumer fraud (or) antitrust violations’ (p. xix). 
` The problemshift which above all others enabled us to see such things was 
that between the second and third of Downes’ five ‘programmes’. Labelling 
theory was and is, to be sure, not only empirically shaky, but quite incapable 
of operating as a macro-sociological perspective in its own right. But what it 
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did decisively do for British criminology was to force home the message that 
‘crime’ is not a naturalistic category; that crime is ultimately and only what 
any given State declares it to be, and therefore that the sociology of law 
creation and law-enforcement, and, ultimately, the sociology of the State 
itself, are absolutely crucial to the criminological enterprise.ë Once this is 
grasped (and Wilson’s level of analysis implicitly transcended), it becomes 
literally impossible to go back to Downes’ first two ‘programmes’ in the sams 
way as before this ‘break’. But what is of very considerable interest is that 
there are now distinct signs of a renewal of research interest in some of 
the empirical areas which preoccupied positivist criminology, these problems 
being tackled in a new and more profound way.® During the epistemological 
and theoretical confusions of the last few years, when indeed as Downes says 
we have at times appeared to be ‘toppling into a metaphysical swamp’, it has 
sometimes seemed as if no one would ever return to doing the sociologist’s 
work of studying real crime and punishment in a real society. Yet, as Paul 
Wiles has remarked, the recent more sophisticated research studies, which 
take account of macro-social structure, the role of State agencies, and the 
meaning context of the actions of participants, do— 


demonstrate for us that those issues of theory and methodology that gave 
birth to the new criminologies were important enough to justify British 
criminology’s recent traumatic history. The justification is that such 
arguments and debates do make the social world and our action in it just 
a little more intelligible.1° 


It is also the case that, in this new context, we can return to policy studies 
with a surer footing and a less restricted vision than before, and therefore 
(at least in principle) be able to understand and contextualize rather more 
meaningfully events such as Mrs Thatcher’s movement into the ‘law and 
order’ debate. Those academics who are willing to contribute to current 
policy debates are also thereby assisted, though it remains the case that the 
relationship of social science to criminal policy issues is extremely problem- 
atic and complex. 

For those of us who have benefited enormously from the recent theoretical 
explosions, but who have always believed and still believe in the importance 
both of empirical studies!# and of policy issues, these are encouraging 
developments. Great intellectual problems remain, and the political and 
practical issues relating to crime in Britain in 1978 are certainly very real— 
but, despite all the recent trauma and the continuing real intellectual dis- 
agreements, British criminology as a whole is in considerably better shape to 
tackle the issues than it was fifteen years ago. 

Anthony Bottoms 
Centre for Criminological Studies 
University of Sheffield 
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The General Household Survey (cus) 
run by the Office of Population Censuses 
and Surveys (orcs) is a continuous 
sample survey which collects information 
on all members of about one thousand 
households every month. The sample is 
so designed that the data for one quarter 
represent the non-institutional popu- 
lation of England, Wales and Scotland 
(Scotland is over-sampled by a factor of 
two). In practice, the interview schedules 
change little between quarters, and so 
data can usually be aggregated over a 
whole year. Interviewing is carried out 
to a high standard and detailed calcu- 
lations on design effects have been made 
available. Response rates vary between 
73 per cent in London and 88 per cent 
in the Midlands. 

Although the sociologist will rarely 
find the information collected by @xs to 
be just what he requires, he will very 
often find it relevant to some aspect of 
his inquiries. The tables which are pub- 
lished annually are not an adequate guide 
to what is available because they are 
formulated largely in response to requests 
from government departments. While 
they are undoubtedly of interest, like 
most tabulations of a restricted number 
of variables they are suggestive rather 
than explanatory. For most sociological 
purposes a two-way table is a problem 
rather than a solution; if it is taken to 
represent a model, then that model is 
almost certainly mis-specified. 

The magnetic tapes of the 1971 and 
1972 Surveys are exceedingly hard to use 
because the information is stored in a 
highly complicated manner. The 1973 
and 1974 data are somewhat more per- 


spicuously organized, and this may 


4 


encourage sociologists to undertake their A 


analysis. In order to provoke research 
workers to endeavours in this field we set 
out here some suggestions for possible 
analyses, and indicate innovations which 
might usefully be made in the practices 
of GHS. 

The survey is so designed that it yields 
an equally good sample of women as of 
men. It therefore provides excellent 
opportunities for comparative analysis 
between the sexes. Furthermore, persons 
may be studied both in their individual 
capacity and as members of a household 


with a certain composition. And so the . 


Oxford Women’s Studies Group has 
instigated an examination, using GHS 
data, of supply functions of female 
labour. Again, the survey may be em- 
ployed as a backcloth to studies of 
particular areas or particular social 
groups. If one is investigating shop- 
keepers, for example, it may be of interest 
to examine the characteristics of GHs 
respondents in comparable occupational 
categories. And if a survey is being 
carried out in a certain town, sections of 
the cas may be administered to its 
citizens so that results can be compared 
with data for the region or for the nation 
as a whole. 

Although cns eschews subjective 
questions, and questions about status, 
power or social relations, it is possible 
to employ it to get beyond the simple- 
minded identification of ‘class’ with a set 
of occupations. For example, analysis of 
data on nine variables relating to income, 
employment, education, housing, colour 
and disability, for 4,000 families, enabled 
us to allot each family to one or another 
of 30 ‘class positions’, with very little 
overlap among positions. This is a very 
considerable simplification: even if every 


Ms 
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variable had been merely a dichotomy 
there would have been 512 possible class 
positions. Gus may also be analysed in 
conjunction with other surveys as a check 
on artefactual effects. For example, 
because the coding of occupation in the 
1972 Oxford Social Mobility Inquiry is 
strictly comparable with coding in the 
1972 Gus, it has been possible to separate 
out constancies in social stratification 
from effects peculiar to a single survey. 


= Perhaps the greatest single improve- 


oe 


y 


ment which might be made to the data 
collected by cus would be the addition 
of information on the tax unit to which 
each individual belongs, and a recording 
of its tax code. The coding of some items, 
notably parents’ occupations, could be 
improved at little or no cost. Although 
it is not administratively feasible under 
the existing bureaucratic rules, there 
could be no objection in principle to a 
research worker paying O.P.C.S. to re- 
code old schedules according to his own 
specifications. A preliminary sort might 


. enable him to indicate quite precisely 


which schedules were of interest to him. 
Indeed, O.P.C.S. might care to experi- 
ment by punching uncoded material 
such as job descriptions or interviewers’ 
assessments onto cards, and leaving users 
to think of ways of analysing them. 
Environmental data might be linked to 
the household material through the 


<=, medium of grid references, scrambled to 


preserve privacy. There is scope here for 
some semi-official agency, pledged to 
maintain the anonymity of respondents, 


“ which would specialize in handling cus 


material for research workers, and which 
might eventually be permitted to link it 
to national insurance and inland revenue 
records, 

The sample design of aus derives from 
that of the Family Expenditure Survey. 
The data cannot be analysed for any 


T area below the level of a region, even 


though the topics covered are, in many 


~ cases, subjects of political and admini- 


strative action at a local level. The 
sample could, at the cost of a certain 
loss in the efficiency of national estimates, 
be recast so that estimates become 
available for at least the larger local 
“authority areas. Perhaps some estimates 
es 
t- 
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would not be very good, perhaps some 
authorities would not feature at all in 
certain years, but the usefulness of a 
survey is not simply a matter of mini- 
mizing the standard errors of national 
estimates year in and year out. 

The parts of the survey which can be 
varied with the least additional cost are 
the design, sampling and analysis. It 
would be possible, for example, to 
alternate two sample designs from year 
to year; a continuous survey can provide 
discontinuous coverage of trends in more 
than one institutional order, so long as 
it repeats itself at intervals. Or again, two 
teams of researchers might alternate in 
writing the interview schedules and 
analysing the data, enabling each to 
devote more thought to the work. 

If money is made available for expan- 
sion, O.P.C.S. might care to consider 
mounting, not a larger, but a smaller 
survey which might monitor national 
statistics which do not call for the pre- 
cision of a large inquiry, and which 
could at the same time be wielded more 
flexibly and experimentally than cus. 

If aus is to be employed in the analysis 
of trends, some work will have to be done 
on the reliability of the variables which 
may be generated from it, both esti- 
mating the extent of error and checking 
whether it is random. Our own investi- 
gations suggest that scales of occupation, 
education, etc., have reliabilities of about 
0-75. There is, of course, a trade-off 
between reliability and sample size; so 
long as the errors are random a reliability 
of this order is tolerable in a large sample. 
But it is not generally appreciated that 
25 per cent error in a single variable 
implies 40 per cent error in trend infor- 
mation for that variable (i.e. the relia- 
bility of differences is about 0-6). This 
must give pause to anyone employing a 
survey for the study of topics such as 
mobility or trends in income. But again, 
it does not absolutely preclude all such 
investigations. 

ous is not precisely what the sociologist 
ordered. But neither were the data which 
Durkheim employed in the study of 
suicide. The cus annual reports, taken 
together with Social Trends, give us an 
excellent start in the understanding of 
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British society. These volumes should be 

to sociologists what the national income 
blue books are to economists. 

Keith Hope 

Nuffield College, Oxford 


Social Democracy in Capitalist 
Society: working class politics in 
Britain and Sweden 

Richard Scase Croom Helm 1977 184 pp. 
£795 (£2°95 paper) 


The demand for inter-societal compara- 
tive study is easier to make than to meet; 
and when attempts are made to meet it, 
the results are often discouraging. They 
may amount only to descriptive juxta- 
position with little analytical compari- 
son; or they may involve grandiose 
statistical manipulation of data super- 
ficial in substance and dubious in com- 
parability; or they may base stimulating 
speculation on slender evidence cava- 
lierly handled. Here, however, is a 
comparative study which is well worth 
having. The comparison is within 
manageable limits: Britain and Sweden 
are sufficiently similar in major features 
of their economic organization and class 
structure to provide the ‘natural controls’ 
required by the enquiry into workers’ 
‘social imagery’ which is the centrepiece 
of the study. That enquiry itself is 
limited in scale—in essence a one-man 
job with some assistance from others. 
But it is carefully designed within those 
limits; and the author neither unduly 
inflates its significance nor, on the other 
hand, shies away from the larger issues 
on which his findings bear. 

Dr Scase’s interest is in the influence 
which the organized labour movements 
of Britain and Sweden, differing in 
character as they do, may have in shaping 
socio-political orientations among rank- 
and-file workers in the two countries. 
While it has, he argues, often been 
assumed that popular ‘social imagery’ is 
formed mainly by structural position 
and related personal experience, more 
attention needs to be given to the part 
which may be played by -the ‘meaning 
systems’ (Parkin’s term) on which people 
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can draw to interpret their position and =~ 
experience. In broad terms, the societal.” 
position and experience of manual -> 
workers in Britain and Sweden are very ` 
similar; and the first part of the book is 
a summary review of evidence from a %. 
variety of sources to show just that. True, ' 
Sweden’s industrialization came much - 
later, and then also faster, than did ; 
Britain’s; its scale of urbanization is `, 
smaller; average affluence is more pro- ` 
nounced; and ownership of private + 
property in general—though not private + 
control of the means of production—is `. 
rather less concentrated. But patterns of ' 
relative inequality of income are much 
the same in the two countries, and so o 
are patterns of social mobility. Workers’ 
representation—at work, in the economic 
and political councils of state, and. else- 
where—is certainly more solidly en- 
trenched in Sweden than in Britain. 
But representation cannot be equated. > 
with effective power; and beyond more : ` 
progress there than here in reduction of '.,™ 
some of the differences in terms of. i 
employment between manual and non- 
manual labour, egalitarian efforts on the ` 
part of Swedish governments and the 
union movement from the 19603 especi- 
ally—for example, in incomes policy, in 
educational reform and in public welfare 
provision (though Scase does not deal 
specifically with the latter)—so far,. 
appear to have had little or no effect on- +5: 
the broad pattern of class inequality. si 
For all these structural similarities, ~ 
however, the differences between the ` 
labour movements of the two countries , 7 
may have significant consequences. In 
Sweden, unions and the Social Demo- , 
cratic Party (the latter in continuous ‘ 
occupation of government from 1932 ; 
until very recently) enjoy greater legiti- P 
macy among workers, and have a larger 
cultural presence, than do their counter- | ` 
parts in Britain. Moreover, for a number ®©.. 
of years now they have proclaimed ~' 
egalitarian aims more explicitly, pro~- ~” 
grammatically and in unison either than ` 
they did between the 19305 and the ; 
1950s or than has the labour movement.’ 
in Britain at any time, In order to see 
whether they also therefore effectively | _ 
offer a more radical ‘meaning system’ 


$ i 
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for workers to draw on in interpreting 
the society around them, their place and 
experience in it, Scase and his Swedish- 
born wife interviewed some 120 manual 
workers in each of two engineering firma, 


- one Swedish and one British, the two, 


samples similar in most respects likely to 
be relevant. The results, of course, cannot 
be taken to represent the Weltanschauung 
of workers in either of the two countries 
at large; and the British sample, in 
particular, appears to have been excep- 
tionally ‘moderate’ and uncombative in 
outlook. But given the design of the study 
and the care taken in its execution, the 
conclusion is reasonable that the nature 
and direction of national differences in 
worker ideology—though not their pre- 
cise magnitude—are probably as sug- 
gested by comparison of these small-scale 
surveys. 

The results indeed make it plausible 
that, from its relatively strongly en- 
trenched institutional position, the orga- 
nized Swedish labour movement in both 
condemning inequality and committing 
itself to egalitarian reform has evoked 
(or at least crystallized, even if it might 
in part be echoing) a correspondingly 
explicit egalitarian concern among rank- 
and-file workers; while such a concern 
among British workers, with no similar 
clarion call to latch onto from the 
organizations which claim to represent 
them, is at most elusive, ambiguous and 
overlaid by predominant practical acqui- 
escence. There is no space to summarize 
the evidence from the companion surveys 


Z on which this inference rests ; but I for 


vo 
\ 


af 


one find it convincing in itself and 
consonant with my impressions from 


: other sources, 


It is worthwhile, however, to take up 


` a few points from the larger issues which 
' Scase discusses in conclusion. He focuses 


here on Sweden (and does not, for 
example, explore the possibility implicit 
in his interpretation that if the topic of 
inequality should come to figure more 
explicitly on the agenda in British 
political debate—whether placed there 
by the organized labour movement or 
through pursuit of incomes policies by 
successive governments—the effect might 
similarly be to shift worker class con- 
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sciousness towards radicalism). The 
Swedish Social Democratic line, he 
points out, has significant internal contra- 
dictions. Inequality remains unaccept- 
ably acute. But, so the party line also 
runs, Social Democratic political supre- 
macy and union representation have 
made Sweden a much fairer society than 
it was; and the means to making it a truly 
fair society (a ‘Folkhem’, home of the 
people) must be further reform. The 
first claim here is false, as Scase’s review 
of the evidence shows; the second claim, 
that further reform within an economic 
system which remains predominantly 
capitalist will do the trick, is therefore 
all the more likely to be unrealistic. If 
it is, what will happen when prophecy 
fails? 

Scase places a cautious bet on the 
possibility that the labour movement 
may then be forced, by the popular 
response which its egalitarian rhetoric 
has evoked, to move from reform within 
capitalism to establishment of a socialist 
economy. That could prove the case. 
But his survey data also suggest another 
possibility. The ‘social imagery’ of his 
Swedish respondents showed some of the 
same contradictions as the Social Demo- 
cratic party line. Certainly, these workers 
said in effect, Sweden is class-divided— 
but a good deal less so than it was: that 
is the achievement of our unions 
and our party. The belief which went 
with this that working class children now 
have fair chances in life compared with 
others may, as Scase comments, fade 
when the novelty of the recent ‘compre- 
hensivization’ of schooling wears off to 
expose its quite limited effects. But the 
more general faith in the past and current 
effectiveness of labour movement efforts 
of reform, contradicted as it is in the main 
by the record, might suggest a sustained 
capacity on the part of organized rhetoric 
to fly in the face of fact, at least when fact 
is complex. And if the rhetoric should lose 
its force, might not the result then be to 
detach the rank and file from their 
loyalty to the movement rather than to 
impel them to redirect it? Time should 
show. 

John Westergaard 
University of Sheffield 
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The Fragmentary Class Structure 
K. Roberts, F. G.-Cook, S. C. Clark, 
Elizabeth Semeonoff Heinemann 1977 
200 pp. £5°50 


The very centrality of the concepts ‘class’ 
and ‘class structure’ in political and 
sociological debate ensures that there is 
little consensus amongst sociologists. 
Roberts and his colleagues start un- 
ashamedly with a subjectivist conception 
of class as attitudinal responses to social 
inequality; ‘class’ is reducible to ‘images 
of class’, The present reviewer regards 
the concern with class images to be both 
theoretically and politically of secondary 
importance; the grounds for such a 
position are too well known to need 
repetition here. 

‘This book seeks to embrace two quite 
distinct undertakings. It combines, in 
what is a very uneasy relationship, a 
report of .an interview survey with 
electors in suburban Liverpool with a 
general discursive intervention into 
‘issues’ within the class debate. The 
authors give us their verdict upon 
everything from the embourgeoisement 
thesis, ‘proletarianization’ of the middle 
class, to the fate of British democracy. 
It can earn little applause as a report of 
the attitude survey which is treated as 
occasional supporting evidence. Nor does 
the descriptive and assertive commentary 
make a substantive intervention into 
current controversies. Often it is little 
more than a review of the literature but 
even here one encounters perplexing 
omissions. Despite their concern with the 
proletarianization thesis there is no 
mention of Braverman’s work. More 
perplexing are elements of what can 
only be described as crassness that enter 
their discussion. In explaining the 
absence of revolutionary consciousness 
we are told that ‘most employees like 
their work and are not eagerly awaiting 
a revolution that will rid their lives of 
this institution’ (p. 96). 

The general thesis presented is of 
contemporary Britain having a ‘frag- 
mentary’ class structure, contrasted with 
a presumed polar class structure of an 
earlier period; the working class is less 
cohesive and there is a decline of 
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solidarigsm and ‘traditional’ working class 
values although this process has occurred 
much more slowly than indicated by 
‘end of class’ positions. The middle class 
while expanding numerically is in- 
creasingly divided into distinct strata; 
as a consequence it no longer exhibits 
the ‘solidity’ so crucial to its cohesive 
political role in the past. 

While the modern working class is less 
solidarist than of old, it remains volatile 
and unstable, not easily ‘managed’ by 
either the unions or the Labour Party. 
Democracy is presented as undergoing 
a crisis: its symptoms are the declining 
support for the major parties, the growth 
of ‘civil disobedience’, and popular 
alienation from national politics. This 
analysis is not readily distinguishable 
either in content or depth from that 
presented by the Mail and Express. 

The root of the superficiality of this 
book lies in its starting point. They 
operate with stereotypical models of the 
‘class images’ of working class/blue collar 
and of middle class/white collar attitudes. 
The authors are themselves sensitized to 
respond to certain imagery; hence we 
have their image of the proletariat. The 
authors thus create their own classes, 
imputing them as ‘images’ to their 
respondents: their images are con- 
structed upon a mythology. The mytho- 
logy is of the good/bad old days, when 
at least class was simple—on the one 
hand the horny-handed sons of toil and 
on the other the ‘middle class’. Now it 
should be recognized that Roberts and 
his co-authors are not alone in accepting 
this mythology; many who take an 
explicitly radical and even Marxist 
position fail to appreciate the persistence 
of this taken-for-granted perception of 
the British class formation. 

Consideration of this book does point 
to an important problem in class analysis. 
Roberts promises to establish the con- 
nection between subjectivist and objecti- 
vist positions. While this book makes 
little contribution to that project it does 
remain the point of contact between 
different sociological traditions. 
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, prejudices of others (neighbours, for example, who are trying to 


influence their decision as to who to sell a house to). In many cases 
black people can gain access to a valued property but only by paying 
‘a premium. This can be understood not only in terms of vendor 
discrimination but also the extra search costs of the would-be black 
` purchaser which may lead him to offer an inflated price—or the full 


` price, rather than making an offer.°4 Ranking residential areas in 


, terms of levels of price discrimination experienced by black purchasers 
. reveals a great deal about the dynamics of residential change, not least 
through making possible more intensive quantitative analysis. 

(v) A detailed appraisal of the development of race relations in 
Britain can only be done satisfactorily if there is a more comprehensive 
and perceptive study of the political economy of British cities.°° The 
case study of Birmingham outlined above hopefully begins to show the 
potential value of such an approach. This approach would be centrally 


concerned with power; it would incorporate an analysis of the social 


experience of local communities seen in the context of a local stratifi- 
cation system ; and it would include, on a multi-disciplinary basis a 
perspective which saw the local political economy as separate from but 
heavily influenced by’ "decisions taken at national and international 


levels. 
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3. Cohen, op. cit, 1972, 106-7. 
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. contrast politics and the state has only 
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4 sociological research. The comparative 
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` Government has defined the needs of the 
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Policing the Crisis: Mugging, 

the State, and Law and Order 
Stuart Hall, Chas Critcher, Tony Jefferson, 
John Clark, Brian Roberts Macmillan 
1978 425 + xii pp £12°50 (£4°95 
paper) 


The ‘new criminology’ has so far con- 
sisted of programmatic statements rather 
than analyses of concrete phenomena. 
Hall et al. demonstrate that the paradigm 
shift within criminology spearheaded by 
‘labelling theory’, which made social 
control as well as deviance problematic, 
can be combined with a more adequate 
theorization of the state. They accom- 
plish this with elegance and sophisti- 
cation. 

‘Law and order’ is now central to 
political debate. We are in the midst of 
a ‘moral panic’ in which Conservative 
politicians and police organizations 
foment fears about a ‘rising tide’ of law- 
lessness and disorder, while Labour 
ministers struggle to reject the accusation 
of being ‘soft’? on crime. This book both 
exposes the falsity of the preconceptions 
which structure media ‘debate’ on ‘law 
and order’, and also explains the sup- 
posed crisis of criminality as a refraction 
of the economic, political and ideological 
crisis of capitalism in the last decade. 

Hall et al., begin with a social history 
of a particular ‘moral panic’, the ‘mug- 
ging’ scare of 1972-3. This term was first 
attached to a specific incident in August 
1972, when a policeman called the 
stabbing to death of an elderly widower 
‘a mugging gone wrong’. However, the 
kind of incident to which the label was 
attached, robbery with violence in public 
places, had a long historical pedigree, as 
did virulent social reaction. The authors 


point to parallels with the 1962-3 
‘garrotting epidemic’. 
In the United States, ‘mugging’ 


assumed its present meaning in the 
1940s, and articles began to appear in 
English newspapers in the late 1960s 
describing the American scare about 
‘crime in the streets’, The depth of 
American panic is illustrated by the 
tremendous success of the 1974 vigilante 
movie, Death Wish, in which Charles 
Bronson shot-up the dangerous denizens 
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of Central Park night-life to rapturous 
applause from suburban audiences. The 
typical angle taken by the English press 
was that we must learn the lessons of 
transatlantic experience before yet 
another undesirable import hits our 
shores. Thus a space had been created 
in media discourse for the idea of 
‘mugging’, and the application of the 
label to a specific incident merely con- 
firmed anticipation. 

Why did the ‘mugging’ panic of 
1972-3 develop? This book refutes the 
conventional explanation that it was a 
response to an increase in violent crime 
itself. The authors rehearse efficiently 
the well-known problems in interpreting 
official crime statistics, and show that 
even taken at face-value increasing crime 
rates do not explain the 1972 alarm. 
They also dismantle what they call ‘the 
“rising crime rate” equation’ that ‘rapid 
increases in crimes of violence plus “soft” 
sentencing policy equals need to return 
to traditional “tough” (or deterrent) 
measures’. Not only is there no clear 
relations between official crime rates 
(let alone ‘real’ crime) and social 
reaction, but the idea of ‘soft’ penal 
policy is a myth. They rebut Robert 
Mark’s arguments about an ‘unaccept- 
ably high’ acquittal rate, and show that 
sentences for violent offences have 
actually been getting longer. In any case, 
there is no evidence that tough policies 
are an effective deterrent. But if the law 
and order’ definition of the situation is 
unrealistic, it is nonetheless real in its 
consequences. 

The media’s ‘moral panic’ about 
‘mugging’ reflected a new attitude in 
the social control apparatus. A striking 
aspect of the press coverage of ‘mugging’ 
was its domination by reports of trials, 
more specifically the judge’s summing-up 
and sentence, rather than of actual 
incidents. Thus media coverage empha- 
sized the moral outrage of the judiciary 
and their definition of crisis. The social 
significance of events was predigested by 
the control apparatus, and it is their 
perspective which the media regurgi- 
tated. Furthermore, for a ‘wave’ of 
‘muggings’ to reach the courts in 1972-3, 
the police had to be arresting a clutch 
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of offenders some months previously. 
The police established pre-emptive 
patrols on the London Underground 
early in 1972, and it was the fruits of 
this which appeared in the courts later 
that year. Moreover, although there is 
no conclusive proof, it appears likely 
that in some cases the ‘theoretical guilt’ 
of black youths was transformed into 
‘empirical guilt? by the fabrication of 
evidence. All in all, we seem to have a 
classic vindication of the axiom that 
social control leads to deviance. 

‘Labelling theory’ has long been 
criticized for its neglect of wider struc- 
tural factors as opposed to situational 
determinants of interaction. This book 
is remarkable for incorporating the study 
of social control agents into a broader 
theory of the state and its role in main- 
taining hegemony in a capitalist society. 
The media link the police and judiciary 
to ideological hegemony. The news 
values of immediacy, ‘objectivity’ (i.e. 
consensual perspectives), professional 
expertise and personal experience, are 
operationalized in such a way that the 
police become primary definers of the 
‘reality’ of crime. The ‘professional’ 
values of newsmen mediate the dominant 
ideology. The initial ‘problem’ of crime 
was transformed into a more general 
notion of urban and societal crisis 
localized in the ‘ghetto’. The ‘problems’ 
of crime, race, youth, poverty and 
housing were condensed into one potent 
image of a threat to traditional values. 
The personification of this was the 
‘mugger’, most recent of the postwar 
succession of youthful yahoos, from the 
Teds to the skinheads, who became 
bogies of the bourgeoisie. 

What made the ‘control culture’ ever 
more prevalent in the 19703 was the 
growing crisis of capitalism. The long 
post-war boom had facilitated the more 
optimistic cultural tone of the ‘affluent’ 
’503 and the liberal movement of the 
swinging’ 60s, But in the crisis-ridden 
*703 ‘the great electric experiment was 
over’. In all spheres of political and 
cultural life growing repression can be 
discerned, not least in the transformation 
of industrial disputes into ‘law and order’ 
issues. ‘Crime’ is a key theme in the 
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maintenance of hegemony, because it is 
a slogan which (like English tea in Hall’s 
example) can symbolise the unity of the 
nation while at the same time meaning 
radically different things in different 
class cultures. 

Policing the Crisis thus moves out from 
the localized phenomenon of ‘mugging’ 
to a more general social history of 
British culture since the war, and a 
review and distillation of recent Marxist 
work on the state and the ‘peculiarities 
of the English’. It is a remarkable four 
de force which will provide an invaluable 
framework for any future work on crime, 
law and the state. This book corrects 
the major deficiency of previous studies 
of organizations like the police which 
overemphasized the interactionist and 
situational determination of social con- 
trol. However, the processes inside state 
apparatuses which mediate structural 
forces still require elaboration. But 
future work on such processes will not 
alter substantially this definitive analysis 
of the state’s response to capitalist crisis 
and the movement towards a ‘law and 
order’ society. It is a major achievement, 
both in terms of its contribution to social 
theory and political debate. 


Robert Reiner 
University of Bristol 


Resistance Through Rituals 
Stuart Hall and Tony Jefferson (eds) 
Hutchinson Educational Ltd 1976 
287 pp. £450 (£2-00 paper) 


Shortly after its original publication by 
the Centre for Contemporary Cultural 
Studies Resistance Through Rituals was 
republished in hard cover and specified 
as an Open University set book. The 
editors and authors include some of the 
most interesting and able sociologists 
working in the area of youth studies. 
The book is already much referred to in 
subsequent literature. It is a book that 
has to be taken serious account of. 

It comes in four sections, two dealing 
with theory, one presenting a series of 
discrete ethnographies, and a final section 
on methods. The section on methods is 
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brief and, in the end, inadequate. It is 
comprised of papers by Roberts and 
Butters in which they discover and 
display the inadequacies of participant 
observation (which they claim is the 
usual method through which youth 
cultures have been explored), and on the 
other hand fail to establish any more 
satisfactory alternative. 

The long section of ethnography con- 
tains several interesting papers, particu- 
larly by Clarke (“The skinheads and the 
magical recovery of community’), Cor- 
rigan (‘Doing nothing’), and Willis (“The 
cultural meaning of drug use’). But 
overall I think the descriptions and 
analyses of the lives of young people in 
this section are worryingly implausible 
and one-sided considering the amount of 
influence they are likely to have because 
of the book’s sanctification as an OU set 
book. This weakness is caused largely by 
the monolithic one-sidedness and (in my 
opinion inadequacy) of the book’s theory, 
to which I return. But it is also I think, 
a reflection of the ambivalence about 
method and the nafve resistance to 
‘positivism’ which the methods section 
expresses and the ethnographies reflect. 
If we are going to be told stories about 
the world, we need to know how we 
would know whether they are true or 
not. 

The second theoretical section contains 
several very interesting and important 
papers——Clarke on ‘Style’, Murdock 
and McCron on ‘Consciousness of class 
and consciousness of generation’, 
McRobbie and Garber on ‘Girls and 
subcultures’, and Corrigan and Frith on 
‘The politics of youth culture’. Each of 
these will have to be taken very serious 
account of by anyone doing work in the 
area of the sociology of youth; McRobbie 
and Garber’s paper particularly, since 
the sociology of youth has to date been 
so much neglectful of young women. 

However, if I emphasize the interest 
and importance of these four papers, 
they are certainly not immune to 
criticism. By token of being self-avowedly 
theoretical, they escape the discipline of 
having to deal systematically with 
empirical evidence. Each of them is 
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manages rhetorically to make the con- 
jectural appear factual. Even considered 
as exercises in logic and imaginative 
speculation—which is hardly an unim- 
portant domain of sociological work— 
they have their faults, notably a shared 
tendency to assume that counter- 
positions and counter-arguments are self- 
evidently false, and to find rather too 
easily satisfaction with their own argu- 
ments on inadequate, partial or merely 
illustrative grounds. On style, class and 
generation, women, and the politics of 
youth culture, these are the beginnings of 
important arguments in sociology, not, 
as one suspects some readers may believe, 
conclusions. 

Much of what I see as the crucial 
weakness of the book arises from the 
methodological and theoretical assump- 
tions which all of the authors seem to 
share. These assumptions—which are 
those of a particular type of marxism— 
are made most explicit in the first theory 
section, specifically in the long paper 
‘Subcultures, cultures, and class: a theo- 
retical overview’ by Clarke, Hall, Jeffer- 
son, and Roberts (pp. 9-74). 

This presents what is undoubtedly one 
of the most serious and interesting 
attempts in the literature to grapple with 
the difficult question of the theoretical 
status of youth and the empirical signifi- 
cance of youth culture. I do not in the 
end find their answers persuasive or 
helpful and I have recently presented a 
counter-argument (‘Sociological explora- 
tions in the service of youth’, National 
Youth Bureau, 1978). I cannot here do 
justice to the power and sophistication 
of their argument. However, I cannot 
resist at least suggesting that its effect is 
to dissolve the concept of youth, and to 
incorporate the important and fascinating 
phenomena the book purports to deal 
with—the life and conditions of young 
people in contemporary society—back 
into the narrow confines of class. Many, 
I expect, will agree that this is where 
youth and youth culture belongs. But 
for myself I read this as no better than a 
reflection of the inadequate recognition 
which age, generational phenomena, and 
youth culture have generally achieved 
in British sociology. Of course, as the 
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book emphasizes throughout, an ade- 
quate theory of youth is entirely depen- 
dent on a theory of society. Unfortunately 
the authors seem to recognize only one 
theory of society as having any possible 
validity—their own preferred version of 
marxist theory. As it is presented the 
reader has little choice but to accept it— 
or reject it—as a totality. 

The other item in the first theory 
section deals with ‘mugging’. As I write, 
the latest crime figures have just been 
published. They report a further sub- 
stantial increase in ‘mugging’. Alas, the 
best interests of minority groups are no 
better served by attempts to make out 
that crime is a mere fiction than is our 
increasing need to understand the social 
structure of youth by a theoretical 
approach which a priori reduces youth 
to being a mere arena of the play of class 
forces. 

David Marsland 
Brunel University 


Class Conflict and the Industrial 
Relations Crisis 

Golin Crouch Heinemann 1977 

302 + xii pp £750 


In this monograph Crouch presents a 
theoretical and empirical analysis of 
state intervention in industrial relations 
in Britain from 1956 to 1975 with special 
reference to trade union legislation, 
incomes policies, and corporatism. The 
author draws on various sociological 
traditions in constructing his principal 
analytical categories and draws on official 
publications, statutes, and pressure group 
documents in constructing bis account 
of the industrial relations crisis and 
strategies to resolve it. 

Crouch begins with a rather dogged 
presentation of various dimensions of 
industrial relations and combines them 
in a non-exhaustive, ad hoc manner to 
describe a number of industrial relations 
systems. The discussion focuses on the 
nature of the labour contract, the role 
of law and the state, the organization of 
the Jabour force, and the structuration 
and ideological justification of inequali- 
ties. And it is unified through a general 
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concern with strategies’ and counter- 
strategies in the struggle to maintain or 
erode the power of the economically 
dominant class over the labouring class. 
It is in these terms that Crouch distin- 
guishes among the strategies of market 
individualism, liberal collectivism, and 
corporatism and identifies the dominant 
industrial relations system in postwar 
Britain as a ‘compromise’ based on the 
mutual (if antagonistic) interests of 
organized labour and employers alike in 
free collective bargaining. The whole 
discussion treats class conflict in terms of 
a sociology of power, authority, or 
domination rather than the political 
economy of capital accumulation and 
ignores the ways in which conflict is 
structured and conditioned under capi- 
talist relations of production. 

It is the liberal collectivist ‘compro- 
mise’ that Crouch claims is in a critical 
condition and liable to displacement by 
a corporatist system. He argues that 
liberal collectivism is based on a marked 
separation of economic and political 
action, recognition of the right of 
managers to manage, and restriction of 
trade union struggles to low-level issues 
and/or the shop-floor. It also requires 
continued economic growth to provide 
‘headroom’ and so help to reconcile 
competing claims on the national income. 
Thus, in addition to the challenges to the 
postwar ‘compromise’ inherent in the 
differential interests of the dominant 
and subordinate classes, it was also 
threatened by the faltering rate of 
economic expansion in Britain. Inflation 
provided a brief respite from the impend~ 
ing industrial relations crisis (but could 
not be sustained without underming the 
economy as a whole) and unemployment 
relieved union pressure for brief periods, 
When the residual economic stability 
imparted by the limited demands, parti- 
cularism, and overall passive acqui- 
escence of organized labour is also 
threatened, then the pressures for state 
intervention increase substantially. This 
can be seen in the development of 
incomes policies, industrial relations, 
law, and attempts to incorporate the 
trade union movement. 

In the central part of this monograph 
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Crouch discusses the history of official 
action in these areas and claims to 
discern a broad movement away from 
market-oriented solutions to corporatist 
strategies intended to restore control 
over the labour force. This movement is 
far from complete or unequivocal. 
Instead we find a complex series of 
oscillating moves and the emergence of 
varying patterns of industrial relations 
as the state, industry, and organized 
labour clash over the appropriate 
` response to successive crises. Thus 
Crouch also analyses the genesis and 
fate of various policies in terms of party 
politics in government and opposition, 
the role of individual unions and the 
T.U.C., and the changing attitudes of 
the C.B.I. He demonstrates that none 
of the three sides of industry was (or is) 
fully committed to liberal collectivism 
or corporatism and that state intervention 
is often weak, inconsistent, and counter- 
productive. His conclusion (as of 
November 1976) is that market forces 
(high unemployment) have combined 
with political factors (the close links 
between Labour and the T.U.C.) to over- 
shadow corporatist trends. But Crouch 
emphasizes that the central tripartite 
machinery of corporatism could well be 
re-imposed when the economy recovers. 
The study concludes with an overview 
of the argument in which Crouch 
reaffirms the tendency towards corpora- 
tism but also insists on the continuing 
strength of the ‘compromise’. In parti- 
cular he notes that corporatism is 
emerging in an ad hoc way out of elements 
and forces in the ‘compromise’ itself. 
This leads to the conclusion that the 
likely outcome is one in which all major 
interests converge on a strategy of 
bargained corporatism—a situation in which 
social reforms are exchanged for intensi- 
fied participation by labour’s organi- 
zations in the subordination of labour. 
But whether such a new compromise 
will result is still held to be uncertain. 
Overall this monograph is an interest- 
ing contribution to the growing literature 
on state intervention and corporatism. It 
is marred by the over-long theoretical 
introduction—which presents an elabo- 
rate system of analytical distinctions 
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that serve at best as a shorthand in 
subsequent sections; and by the concen- 
tration on a sociology of power to the 
exclusion of political economy in general. 
It would also have been useful to have 
had some additional information on the 
genesis and fate of the policies and on 
their relation to political aspects of 
corporatism. But Crouch certainly 
reveals the central role of politics and 
the state in maintaining labour discipline 
and shows the complex mediations 
involved between economic problems 
and state intervention, In particular he 
focuses on the role of economic crises as 
a steering mechanism of intervention 
and the importance of the changing 
balance of social forces in determing 
political solutions to these crises. It is in 
this context that his innovative (albeit 
brief and seemingly afterthoughtful) 
discussion of bargained corporatism is 
important and merits further elaboration 
in subsequent studies. 
Bob Jessop 
University of Essex 


Mining and Social Change 
M. Bulmer (ed.) Croom Helm Ltd 1977 


318 pp. £6-98 


This is an unusual collection of essays, 
being a mixture of sociology and more 
anecdotal and ‘local’ material on 
Durham County. The late 19603 and 
early 1970s saw the flourishing of 
research in the area and most of it 
centred in the university’s department 
of sociology. To a degree not always 
found in university departments the staff 
were interested in taeir immediate 
locality. Durham was an area developed 
in the rapidly expanding industrial era 
of the nineteenth century and is now 
experiencing economic decline and 
attempts at revival upon mew economic 
bases. County Durham has also been the 
longest established working class one- 
party state within the nation. A high 
proportion of the population lived in 
overwhelmingly working class ‘tradi- 
tional’ communities with a dense network 
of interlinked institutions; union, clubs, 
chapels, co-ops, bands, etc. It was an 
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area guaranteed to fascinate and 
challenge any sociologist. 

Mining and Social Change is part of the 
outcome of that irresistible fascination 
and it is a good book. Nonetheless for 
someone who knows County Durham it 
is bound to be a slightly disappointing 
book because there is so much else to be 
said. But, of course, one cannot report 
research that has not been done. 
Research on family and kinship is 
missing, and one can hardly make sense 
of the history of the region without 
understanding the traditional relations 
between men, women and children in 
such a ‘masculine’ society and the current 
impact of economic change upon this. 
Ken Patton contributes a largely histori- 
cal account of the foundation of Peterlee 
new town, but he and others now know 
much of the outcome of the new town’s 
policies. There is also no discussion of the 
liveliest political issue of the late 19603— 
the Category D village policy of forced 
population movement. Nonetheless the 
editor—who is also the major contributor 
of the volume—has brought together a 
Stimulating set of essays. They raise 
interesting questions about whether one 
can ‘do the sociology’ of a particular 
location and whether by so doing one 
can develop a rounded interpretation of 
politics and society which links together 
the many institutional factors which are 
only seen separately by the actors—and 
often interpreted separately by the socio- 
logists. There is nothing intellectually 
parochial in coming to grips with the 
society around a department of sociology 
and this need by no means be the exclu- 
sive activity of a department. But in doing 
good sociology the sociologists in Durham 
may have done some good for the local 
population. This is no mean achievement 
and one that should be emulated. 


Robert Moore 
University of Aberdeen 


Shop Stewards in Action: The 
Organisation of Workplace Conflict 
and Accommodation 

Eric Batstone, Ian Boraston, Stephen 

Frankel Basil Blackwell 1977 316 pp. 
£10-00 
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The Social Organization of Strikes 
Eric Batstone, Ian Boraston, Stephen 
Frankel Basil Blackwell 1978 236 pp. 
£1000 


These volumes are the long awaited 
publications based upon Eric Batstone 
and his colleagues’ research into plant 
level trade union activity, conducted 
at the S.S.R.C. Industrial Relations 
Research Unit at Warwick. As such they 
are important in several ways: as indi- 


cators of the value of the establishment ` 


of research units able to concentrate on 
research unconstrained by the timetables 
of project-oriented research funding; as 
examples of the application of sophisti- 
cated sociological theory and research 
methods in industrial relations; and as 
an empirical study of shop steward 
action. 

The S.S.R.C. established the Indus- 
trial Relations Research Unit at Warwick 
in 1970, and it is now under its second 
director, George Bain, succeeding Hugh 
Clegg in 1975. Over the years the Unit 
has had a very significant impact upon 
the study of industrial relations, leading 
to the development of a recognizable 
Warwick style. The Unit’s long-term 
funding has made it possible for projects 
lacking clear initial definition, and 
immediate pay-off, to come to fruition— 
the S.S.R.C.’s commitment to policy 
research has not, in this instance, led to 
@ preoccupation with the very short 
term. Long-term funding has also made 
it possible to organize cumulative 
research, limiting the dangers of ‘rein- 
venting the wheel’. Whether this frame- 
work will eventually result in a con- 
stricting orthodoxy, it is too early to say; 
whether the concentration of resources 
has starved good projects elsewhere it 
will never be possible to say. But in 
evaluating the merits or otherwise of 
long-term funding the work of the 
LR.R.U. in general, and of the Batstone 
et al. project in particular, these books 
provide especially important evidence 
because both differ significantly from 
previous Warwick studies—they are 
much more elaborate theoretically, and 
much more rigorous methodologically. 
Thus the first chapter of Shop Stewards in 
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Action contains an extended theoretical 
discussion of the concept of power, 
emphasizing its three-fold aspect—‘[the 
three aspects] relate to who actually 
makes decisions, who identifies and 
shapes issues for decision and influences 
the subsequent decision-making pro- 
cesses, and finally who plays a major role 
in creating and/or maintaining the 
larger ideology and perspective’ (p. 12); 
previous Warwick studies, with one 
partial exception, have not evidenced 
much interest in sociological theory. 
The reports concentrate heavily on the 
first two aspects of power. Regardless of 
the merits of the concepts used, the 
greater theoretical self-consciousness is 
advantageous. The team’s research 
methodology is also much more rigorous 
than previous studies, the questioning 
and observation being considerably more 
systematic than customary in industrial 
relations case studies, although the 
greater precision makes it possible to see 
limitations which might otherwise have 
been obscured—for example the reliance 
upon observation for evidence in the days 
of telephone communication is worrying. 
But, again, the increased rigour is a 
considerable gain. 

The substantive conclusions from this 
greater sophistication and rigour are 
relatively limited: the major contribution 
is made in Shop Stewards in Action; The 
Social Organization of Strikes is a less 
substantial, and less impressive, volume. 
The authors distinguish four types of 
stewards—leaders, nascent leaders, cow- 
boys and populists—concentrating upon 
a comparison between leaders and popu- 
lists. Leaders are stewards who ‘espouse 
union principles and.define théir role as 
acting as a representative rather than a 
delegate of their members’ (Shop Stewards 
tn Action, p. xiv). ‘Stewards are classified 
as representatives rather than delegates 
if they shape the majority of issues which 
they deal with, cither by initiating issues 
themselves or by amending or squashing 
issues raised by others, and if they tend to 
handle issues themselves without resort 
to conveners or other experienced 
stewards.’ Stewards are defined as per- 
suing union principles if their systems 
of argument to all audiences more 
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frequently refer to the norms of steward 
leadership than to members’ wishes 
(ibid., p. 35). Leader stewards have more 
contacts with other stewards, especially 
other leaders, than populists, and gain 
marked advantage from membership of 
a knowledgeable network countering 
managerial power. Steward leadership 
is based upon the expectations of the 
membership, upon the relative centrality 
of the union in day-to-day activity, and 
upon. the extent to which the work task 
fosters interaction with peers rather 
than with management. It is reinforced 
by management behaviour, managers 
seeking to establish collusive bargains 
with leaders as a way of avoiding 
disputes, if necessary at the cost of 
higher bonus earnings. 

The shop floor and staff steward 
organizations differ in their relations 
with the wider union. The shop floor 
steward organization had relatively 
little contact with the union outside, 
but depended upon member identifi- 
cation with the larger union; the staff 
worker organization was more dependent 
upon the larger union organization on 
substantive issues, but could not rely 
upon this identification. 

Shop Stewards in Action concludes with 
a discussion of the effects of steward 
organization. For the company, strong 
steward organization reduces disruption, 
at the cost of restrictions on managerial 
freedom and increased wage costs. The 
implications of strong steward organi- 
zations for trade union government are 
mentioned, but not explored. 

The Social Organization of Strikes is an 
examination of worker mobilization, not 
a comprehensive account of strikes. The 
authors stress the contingent character 
of this process, the fluidity of members’ 
views, and the importance of specific, 
accidental events in sustaining, or under- 
mining, collective consciousness. Hence, 
although they discuss the structural 
influences upon the potential for mobili- 
zation early in their study (chapter 3), 
their major emphasis lies elsewhere. As 
in Shop Stewards in Action, Batstone et al. 
stress the contrast between populist 
stewards, mainly involved in initiating 
section level disputes, and leader 
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stewards, involved in initiating disputes 
above section level (p. 74). The major 
burden of the long account of ‘the strike 
that never was’ (caused by resistance to 
management’s attempt to introduce 
measured day work, an attempt manage- 
ment gave up in the face of the threatened 
strike), is the importance of specific 
events during the negotiations, the 
change in atmosphere produced by 
management handling of the £1 + 4% 
permitted under current (1973) incomes 
policy, and the educational role played 
by the stewards. This emphasis upon the 
role of the specific and the personal is 
historically plausible, but a more syste- 
matic and rigorous attempt to link such 
features with the constraints imposed by 
market, technology, management and 
bargaining institutions would have pre- 
sented a more adequate sociological 
analysis, 

Both volumes are clearly the product 
of extremely careful and sophisticated 
research: Shop Stewards in Action is an 
especially impressive work, But there are 
inevitably limitations, especially in The 
Social Organization of Strikes. Some of the 
limitations stem from the limited access 
gained to management: a large number 
of questions about strikes or near strikes 
at the plant are inevitably left un- 
answered, or answered only specula- 
tively. (Perhaps because of this limited 
access, the discussion of management is 
much less sympathetic than the dis- 
cussion of stewards—management propa- 
ganda is propaganda, steward pro- 
paganda is education.) The distinction 
between leader and populist stewards is 
made to bear more weight than it will 
bear. Most importantly, the adoption, 
in practice if not in theory, of a relatively 
thorough-going social action approach 
leads to an over-emphasis upon the 
personal at the expense of the structural, 
and upon ‘vocabularies’ at the expense 
of interests. 

Despite these criticisms, Batstone and 
his colleagues have made a major contri- 
bution to the study of shop-floor trade 
union activity. There is considerable 
scope for disagreement about the value 
of their theoretical approach to the long- 
term development of sociology, but not 
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for disagreement about the solidity of 

their contribution to the understanding 
of industrial life. 

Roderick Martin 

Trinity College, Oxford 


The Dockers: Class and Tradition 
in London 

Stephen Hill Heinemann 1976 

ix + 252 pp. £8-50 


Dockers occupy a special place in the 
sociology, and the mythology, of British 
industry. Dr Hill’s careful and detailed 
study, carried out in’ the London docks 
between 1969 and 1971 when major 
changes were in progress, makes an 
important contribution to the former, 
and puts the latter firmly in context. 
Those looking for forecasts of revolu- 
tionary action will be disappointed, but 
there is a great deal of interest and 
importance in this book. 

For the industrial sociologist it modii 
detailed accounts of the changing work 
performed by dockers and their foremen, 
and their reactions to it, and discussion 
of a number of distinctive features in the 
industry: the freedom enjoyed by fore- 
men to define their own roles within a 
‘craf? organization; the exceptional 
degree of control dockers exercised over 
their conditions of work, which derived 
from decasualization within a still 
relatively non-bureaucratic structure and 
from their occupational solidarity. Hill 
discusses the nature of this solidarity, 
which underlay firm support for trade 
unionism but did not extend to support 
for unions extra-industrial activities, nor 
to their affiliation to the Labour Party, 
and which did not involve hostility to 
employers; and the nevertheless uncer- 
tain state of industrial relations arising 
from the abolition of piecework, which 
in the past had so frequently made 
conflict overt, and from the future 
problems posed by changes such as con- 
tainerization and a declining labour 
force. 

More generally the study contributes 
in at least two important ways to attempts 
to comprehend contemporary British 
society. It provides an illuminating 
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example of the complex changes occur- 
ring in a number of ‘traditional’ indus- 
tries such as the docks (closely paralleled 
in shipbuilding) as a result of ‘moderni- 
zation’ and ‘rationalization’; and it 
hammers another nail into the coffin of 
the ‘traditional workers’ stereotype in 
that the family and community relations 
and social perspectives of dockers are 
revealed to be in important respects 
similar to those of most other manual 
workers. The arguments and evidence 
of this book are too detailed for easy 
reading, but it is-likely to remain an 
important point of reference for a good 
time to come, a valuable source to be 
quarried by sociologists and others. 


Richard Brown 
University of Durham 
Work, Race and 
Immigration 
Sheila Allen, Stuart Bentley and Joanna 


Bornat University of Bradford 1977 
415 pp n.p. 


This book details the research carried 
out by Sheila Allen and her colleagues 
dealing with the employment situation 
of West Indians and Asians in the 
Bradford area. The bulk of the research 
was carried out in three years from 1966, 
and so we are presented with an account 
of a situation which has since changed, 
in a number of important respects. 
Legislation, both on immigration and 
discrimination, may have contributed to 
these changes but, as the study reveals, 
patterns of employment were by then 
firmly established, and though bolstered 
by certain attitudes among white 
workers, union officials and employers, 
these cannot be explained by reference 
to a simple notion of racial discrimi- 
nation. 

The major thesis of the book is that 
the coloured immigrants were, from the 
start, encountering a system of structured 
inequality which denies opportunities 
and benefits to the majority. In no way 
can it be argued that their presence 
threw up problems which are in some 
sense extraneous to, or aberrations 
of, a normally well-functioning system; 
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though equally nor can it be argued 
that coloured workers are facing prob- 
lems which are just the same as those 
facing poorly skilled white labour. Here, 
obviously, are the beginnings of a critical 
account of the inter-relations of capita- 
Jsm and racism, and it is a pity that the 
obviously competent authors have not 
found the time or the context in this 
book to carry the analysis further. 

To advance debate on such questions 
was not, however, the task the researchers 
set themselves. Information was gathered 
directly from over four hundred firms, 
sixty-two trade unionists, and two 
hundred and sixty-five coloured immi- 
grants, and this substantial amount of 
data, plus the usual constraints, pre- 
sumably helps to account for the unfor- 
tunate time lag in publishing the results, 

While it is always possible to say of 
someone else’s research, why didn’t they 
look at this, or go more deeply into that, 
in this case just about everything to do 
with the work situation is investigated, 
and where relevant, comparisons drawn 
with white labour. Industrial and skill 
level concentration, wages, hours, shifts, 
unionization, recruitment, promotion, 
turn-over, ethnic segregation, accidents 
and co-worker relationships are all—and 
more tool—covered pretty thoroughly. 
And if the general patterns of employ- 
ment, and under-employment, are now 
sociological common knowledge, they 
have surely never been so comprehen- 
sively documented. The explanation for 
these patterns the authors argue, for 
Bradford at least, lies in the conjunction 
of several factors, such as changes in 
certain industries which led to a new 
demand for certain types of labour, 
particularly on shifts, and the preference 
of employers for workers with certain 
characteristics, the attribution of which 
to coloured labour may then serve to 
justify their exclusion from better jobs. 
~ All in all, this is an interesting book, 
ambitious in its scope, although the 
integration of the data into a more 
general theoretical account is not always 
completed, and its organization as an 
orderly recounting of survey results does 
occasionally make it hard to dig out and 
follow through a consistent line of 
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argument, which vague cross-referencing 
does not help. 

Barbara Littlewood 

University of Glasgow 


Enoch Powell and the Powellites 
Douglas E. Schoen Macmillan 1977 
317 pp. £1000 


Immigration and Social Policy in 
Britain 

Catherine Jones Tavistock 1977 291 pp. 
£785 


Schoen’s work is a mixture of biography 
and political science. The relationship 
between these never ceases to fascinate 
and Schoen has made a useful contri- 
bution to a discussion of this relation- 
ship—but not one that will lack critics. 

Biographically Powell is a curiosity. 
In his economic thinking he seems unable 
to distinguish between the heuristic idea 
of ‘the market’ and social reality. Yet, 
ardently believing in the market he 
advocates the control of immigration, 
one of the few features of British society 
which could be said to respond to certain 
kinds of ‘market forces’ in the 1960s. 
Powell is a mystic when it comes to 
questions of nationality and sovereignty, 
he opposes both UK membership of the 
E.E.C. and devolution. Yet he is a 
U.U.U.G. member of Parliament and 
thereby, in theory at least, committed to 
the Portrush Declaration which seeks 
significant devolution to a re-constituted 
Stormont. Powell’s reputation as an 
intellectual must arise from a popular 
confusion between clear diction and 
intellect. 

Why then did Powell enjoy so much 
popularity ? Schoen concludes that it was 
because of the race question before 1970 
and the general sense of political dis- 
illusion after 1970. In a period of 
disillusion Powell seemed to offer clear 
and different solutions to previously in- 
soluble problems tackled by ineffectual 
political leaders. 

The author’s problem is that he 
cannot explain Powell’s popularity by 
reference to Powell alone without under- 
mining his basis in political science, but 
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the political science is made more 
marginal than it should by the bio- 
graphical approach. Powell is a pereon 
and not a theme in political science. 
Schoen may have made more sense of 
his rich material had he treated a theme 
and used Powell’s career to illustrate it. 

One crucial omission is the way in 
which the racial climate was created to 
enable Powell to adopt race as an issue 
from 1968 onwards. Wilson’s 1965 White 
Paper, Immigration from the Commonwealth 
conceded all the grounds upon which 
future racist demands for control and 
repatriation of coloured immigration 
might have been resisted. All the argu- 
ments of Powell and the National Front 
are made plausible by the White Paper’s 
suggestion that blacks are inherently a 
problem and the fewer we have the 
better. One could argue that it was 
Wilson’s response to mis-understood 
political pressures in 1965 and not Powell 
in 1968 who achieved ‘the virtual collapse 
of the liberal opposition’ (p. 265) to the 
immigration colour bar, The alarm the 
Government created by the adoption of 
such views and the concession of prin- 
ciples enabled Powell to campaign for 
further restrictions and to adopt more 
hostile attitudes without fear of effective 
resistance, but the reasons for this lie, 
not in his biography, nor in that of 
Harold Wilson, but in the sociology of 
race relations. Such a sociology would 
also make Schoen’s data on the Powellites 
more interesting and they already suggest 
the need for more careful study of race 
attitudes up to 1965, 1965-8, and post 
1968. One important question is that of 
the extent to which politicians actively 
create the opinions they claim to repre- 
sent and the extent to which they capita- 
lize upon existing opinions, and this 
would have been worthy of further 
discussion by Schoen. 

Miss Jones has written a book about 
the response of the developing welfare 
state to the successive waves of Irish, 
Jewish and Commonwealth immigration. 
Her analysis of the last 15 years is good, 
as far as it goes, in showing, for example, 
how immigration has highlighted the 
administrative defects of the Welfare State. 
She contends that immigration, per se, is 
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much more of an issue in a popular 
democratic welfare state than in a 
, Telatively laissez-faire society. Her book 
is a very good piece of social admini- 

strative pao Ge 
Lacking from her analysis is any 
account of the way in which within the 
welfare state Commonwealth citizens 
have been stripped of rights, their 
families broken up and their persons 
harassed. Nor is there much discussion 
of the extent to which, not only the 
' police, but hospitals, schools and social 
services have been drawn into the process 
of controlling coloured immigration. 
The extent to which the definition of the 
problem (to mobilize the whole nation 
to keep blacks out) changes the nature 
of the state and society for blacks is 
hardly considered. But it would be a 
topic for a separate book which we 
must hope Miss Jones will write with as 
much clarity and insight as the present 

volume. 

Robert Moore 


University of Aberdeen 
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The Idea of Race 
Michael Banton Tavistock Publications 
1977 190 pp. £650 


Since the B.S.A.’s 1969 Annual Con- 
ference on ‘The Sociology of Race and 
Racism’ the debate on ‘race’ has thrived. 
Jobn Rex, who fundamentally disagreed 
with Michael Banton’s conception of 
Tsm as a scientific mistake’ has sub- 
“sequently produced several papers and 
letters critical of Banton’s approach. In 
* Race Relations in Sociological Theory he has 
also suggested a conceptual basis and 
theoretical framework for the study of 
race relations; one which reflects his 
view that squabbles about definitions 
should not replace the sociologist’s task 
of accounting for and explaining the 
nature of social reality. And now to 
‘exorcise the spectre of defeat and defend 
a position cherished for more than a 
decade, Banton has returned to his 
original view as an anchor point to make 
a ‘contribution to the study of how the 
idea of race has interacted with the 
{growth of sociological knowledge’. 
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Maintaining, firstly, that the develop- 
ment of sociological knowledge on race 
arose from an empirically-based reaction 
to earlier biological theories, and, 
secondly, that the useful study of race 
relations cannot proceed until the racial 
typological doctrine or, as he suggests, 
theory is fully analysed, his book is 
organized into two parts. In the first 
and by far the longer he takes the reader 
on a refreshingly clear journey of (re)dis- 
covery, back to the source of the error 
in the 18503 when it was fervently 
believed that blacks and whites belonged 
to different species. From this base, 
founded on faulty knowledge, and 
through the writings of obscure scholars 
he then goes on to demonstrate how both 
the West and the World was racialized. 
Pointing out via a case study of Charles 
Kingsley’s racial philosophy that all 
ideas need to be evaluated within their 
historical and social context and dis- 
missing, in a brief chapter, the Social 
Darwinists’ contribution as sociologically 
uninspiring for race relations study, he 
eventually arrives at a point where 
clarity ends and a somewhat confused 
analysis of race vis-d-vis sociology begins. 

For according to Banton who con- 
veniently sidesteps Marx’s work on 
colonialism, it was not until Robert Park 
started to dismantle and replace earlier 
Social Darwinist formulations with ones 
open to falsification that a ‘viable’ 
sociological and alternative approach 
emerged. But possibly it is in his assess- 
ment of Park’s work, which viewed race 
relations as historical phenomena, the 
product of European expansion, that the 
scholarly edifice erected in the first few 
chapters begins to crumble slightly. For 
here, whilst few would doubt Park’s 
importance as one of America’s founding 
fathers in the sociology of race relations 
many would question, as Lyman has 
done, his deterministic theory of the 
blackman’s place in American society 
as represented in his famous ‘race 
relations cycle’. That, however, the idea 
of race (relations) changed through 
Park’s emphasis on relations, through 
Myrdal’s on institutionalized prejudice 
and discrimination, and, as a reaction to 
both. Cox’s on class and social conflict, 
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cannot be disputed, but that in the 
1960s it reflected the movement of what 
Banton terms ‘ethnogenesis’, the process 
of creating a people, is quite another 
matter. 

It is indeed a rather big sociological 
and historical leap to suggest that as 
blacks now wished to identify voluntarily 
with one another on the basis of ethnic 
criteria, ‘ethnicity’ rather than race, 
class, or conflict had or should become 
the new idea of race. In fact ‘the possi- 
bility of race being invested with new 
significance like this shows that for the 
sociologist one of the central questions 
of race relations studies must be the 
nature of racial consciousness and the 
explanation of the form in which it is 
manifested’. There is here to be seen a 
subtle though important reversal in 
Banton’s argument. The idea of race in 
the second part of the book no longer 
interacts with the growth of sociological 
knowledge. Through the form in which 
racial consciousness is manifested, or, 
rather through the form the author 
suggests, it appears to become liberated, 
divorced from any structural or ideo- 
logical context. In outlining an alterna- 
tive theoretical and conceptual frame- 
work to that offered by Rex, power 
becomes an empty concept unless it 
forms part of actors’ definitions. Oppres- 
sion and exploitation are emotive and 
so value laden that unlike ‘ethnicity’ 
and ‘minority’ they are inappropriate 
concepts for the social analysis of ethnic 
relations. A worthwhile conceptual 
apparatus can only be developed through 
disregarding such ideologized concepts 
and ‘by distinguishing racial minorities 
from ethnic minorities and developing 
a conception of intergroup relations that 
gives equal weight to processes on both 
sides of group boundaries’. Further, 
social scientists should be ‘on their guard 
against the urging of their personal 
political philosophies. They must criti- 
cize contemporary categories of thought 
just as they expose the weaknesses in 
earlier conceptions of race. It is the 
intellectuals’ duty to press the awkward 
questions, and he should never expect to 
be liked for doing so.’ 

Banton has pressed them with 
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scholarly skill in the first half of his 
book, ignored his own advice in the 
second, and produced a whole which 
towards the end deteriorates into an 
inverted apologia for the liberal political 
philosophy he holds. Yet because of this 
and because of the fresh insights he offers 
in his early chapters the book is impor- 
tant enough to ensure that the debate 
on ‘race’ will continue. 
Chris Mullard 
King Alfred’s College of Higher Education 
Winchester 


Race and Residence: The 

Concentration and Dispersal of 
ts in London 

Trevor R. Lee Oxford University Press 


1977 193 pp. £9°65 


Trevor Lee has written a limited but 
useful study of the empirical and policy 
problems associated with racial segre- 
gation in London. The principal objec- 
tive of the study is to demonstrate that 
the patterns of West Indian residential y 
concentration more closely resemble the 
dispersion of other immigrant groups 
than they do the American pattern of 
racial ghettoization. 

Race and Residence is divided into nine 
chapters, the first six of which focus on a 
detailed analysis of census data for 1961, 
1966 and 1971. Census information on 
foreign born immigrants and a survey 
of residents is used to compare the degree 
of West Indian residential concentration 
with other non-white and white immi- 
grant groups. 

A considerable portion of this book, * 
discusses the probable causes of the 
residential segregation of West Indians. 
Lee suggests that racial discrimination 
is an unlikely principal determinant and 
argues that socio-economic factors are 
the single most important variable. 
Voluntary self segregation, according to 
Lee, also helps explain the residential” 
concentration of West Indians. Any social 
policy, which was aimed at the dispersal 
of West Indians would risk the destruc- 
tion of the positive, emotional supports 
which the newcomers purportedly receive 
within the ethnic neighbourhood. g-a 
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There are a number of conceptual and 
methodological flaws which make Lee’s 
analysis tenuous if not inaccurate. First, 
a more explicit concern with the con- 
ceptual relationship of class and race 
would have sensitized the author to 
some of the more logical similarities 
and differences between American and 
English patterns of racial segregation. 
The writings of Blauner, Cox, Katznel- 
son, Franklin and Resnik, Thernstrom 
and Tabb would have been of greater 
use in explaining the reasons for the 
formation and persistence of racial con- 
centrations than the less analytical 
literature on urban ecology. 

The most important methodological 
problem comparing residential segre- 
gation between England and the United 
States is that the index of segregation is 
based upon substantially different popu- 
lations. The index in the United States 
is based on all non-whites or Negroes 
but in Lee’s study was based only on 
foreign born West Indians. Greater care, 
then, should be given in comparing 
Americans patterns of segregation with 
distinctively unlike populations in Eng- 
land. 

Perhaps the most serious methodo- 
logical reservation that can be made 
about this book concerns the author’s 
interpretation of his survey data to 
suggest that ‘individual dispersal from 
areas of high concentration is possible 
and does occur. As such, the residential 
histories of these small samples suggest a 
contrast with the experience of most 
American Negroes who find it impossible 

to move from the black ghetto’ (p. 60). 
-7 His survey does indeed reveal that some 

West Indians have been able to leave 

the inner city. A sample of black 

residents of suburbs surrounding Ameri- 
can cities would not, however, justify the 
conclusion that racial ghettoization was 
moderating. 
Also Lee’s opinion that West Indians 
voluntarily choose to live in the inner 
city is not justified by his own data; 

86 per cent of the respondents did not 

want to live in an area ‘where there are 

other West Indians living’ (p. 147). His 

respondents, just as American blacks, do 

quot voluntarily select self-segregation. 
n 
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There is far more evidence that West 
Indians, as well as other racial minorities, 
are experiencing prejudice, open 
hostility, and discrimination in employ- 
ment and housing in England to be so 
confident that racial segregation is to 
any meaningful degree voluntary. 
John M. Goering 
City University of New York 


Working Class Radicalism in Mid- 
Victorian England 

Trygve R. Thoffsen Croom Helm 1976 
332 pp. £9°95 


The Lower Middle Class in 

Britain 1870-1914 

Geoffrey Crossick (ed.) Croom Helm 1976 
213 pp. £7°95 


Both these books are very welcome as 
important attempts to fill a gap in our 
knowledge of nineteenth-century British 
history. For far too long have political 
and economic historians alike dealt with 
working class ideas from the collapse of 
Chartism to the advent of the so-called 
New Unionism of the 1880s as little more 
than pale reflections of Utilitarian or 
other middle class propaganda at this 
time; similarly they have also thought of 
the lower middle class, if indeed they 
have bothered with it at all, as of such 
little significance that they could safely 
ignore its existence. Inevitably in these 
circumstances Geoffrey Crossick and his 
seven collaborators have had the slightly 
easier task in opening up a discussion of 
the emergence of the lower middle class, 
of its distinctive value systems, of the 
place of religion in its scheme of things, 
because they have not had to struggle 
with a welter of pre-conceived assump- 
tions about the nature of the phenomenon 
which they are researching to under- 
stand. For his part Professor Tholfsen 
has succumbed to the assumption that 
he is dealing, as he himself puts it, ‘with 
a well known episode in English social 
history: the swift transition from the 
militant working-class radicalism of the 
1830s and 1840s to the relative quiescence 
of the age of equipoise’, This means that 
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whenever he finds examples of radical 
criticism of the social order, and he finds 
plenty, he is obliged to treat them as 
little more than vestiges from an earlier 
period in which the world was more 
customarily conceived upside down, as 
Christopher Hill has aptly labelled the 
radical perceptions of the Levellers, the 
True Levellers, the Ranters and the 
Quakers of the Cromwellian era. 
Because Tholfsen has uncritically 
accepted the notion of radical possibilities 
in the 18208 and 1830s he fails to consider 
the realities of working-class radicalism 
in the mid-Victorian period by reference 
to working class conditions at that time. 
He is, for example, perplexed by the 
ideology of the post-Rochdale Co- 
operative Movement. Aware that its 
criticism of the competitive system, as he 
himself puts it, ‘had a real bite to it’, he 
nevertheless treats its undoubted opti- 
mism as a mere reflection of Victorian 
attitudes generally—‘a ritualized opti- 
mism about what was being accom- 
plished’. But he nowhere examines either 
the accomplishments or the reasons for 
them, preferring, it would seem, the more 
utopian phase of the Movement to its 
later realism. Thus the Rochdale 
Pioneers alone, beginning with a capital 
sum of £28 in 1844, had increased their 
membership to.1,850 in thirteen years, 
had accumulated £15,142 in capital, 
had pushed up the takings in their store 
from £30 to £1,491 per annum, were 
running a corn mill, manufacturing 
shoes, clogs and clothing for their 
members, maintaining a library and a 
newspaper and periodicals reading room. 
If they then believed that they would 
soon supplant capitalism from within by 
infiltration rather than by confrontation, 
they were certainly no less radical and 
far more realistic than those earlier 
followers of Owen who never seemed to 
realize that they would have to establish 
195 new and viable Villages of Co- 
operation every year, merely to keep up 
with the growth of population in this 
country, while leaving the remaining 
12 million people completely uncatered 
for. Sociologists and social historians are 
indebted to Tholfsen for his documen- 
tation of working-class opinion at this 
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later time but they will need to supple- 
ment this work with a more thorough 
examination of working class experiences 


if they are to decide what mid-Victorian ẹ 


radicalism actually had to offer. In this 
respect, in spite of its unnecessary 
Parsonian empty boxes, Neil Smelser’s 
seven-stage sequence is a better guide 
for the historian than E. P. Thompson’s 
scholarly but intellectually sterile treat- 
ment of the appearance on the historical 
scene of an industrial working class. 


The Lower Middle Class, by contrast, y 


although not especially concerned with i 


political ideologies except perhaps in 
Gray’s account of Edinburgh, never 


makes the mistake of examining the ideas “ 


of clerks and shopkeepers in isolation 
from their circumstances. Thus, although 
very brief, Martin Gaskell’s examination 
of housing co-operatives in the context 
of lower middle class aspirations and 
incomes tells the reader more about 
‘radicalism’ than Tholfsen’s whole 
volume; for these middle class tenants in 
their garden avenues ‘discovered a sense 
of identity .. 
munity life ‘which was to become the 1 
model for twentieth century planners. 
Their experimentation was to mean the 
acceptance of the new standards of layout 
and design in housing as the proper 
standards for working class housing when 
subsidised after the First World War.’ 
Insofar as the world to be turned upside 
down is the one people actually live, 
rather than speculate about, studies like 
these lead towards an understanding of 
how social change occurs as a matter of 
fact. Richard Price, similarly, on lower 
middle class patriotism and the clerks 
marginality between an aggressive work- 
ing class movement and the increasing 
employment of women in offices has 
much to offer the sociologist who is 
interested in that other rarely understood 
phenomenon of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, the conservatism of 
certain sections of the ‘aristocracy’ of the 
working class, experiencing then, as now, 
a not dissimilar marginality. 4 
Undoubtedly each of the special 
studies in this book—McLeod on white 
collar values and the role of religion, 
Anderson on the social economy -of the, 


. and set a pattern of com- w- 
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late Victorian clerks, Vigne and Howkins 


-” on the small shopkeeper in industrial 


sand market towns—as well as those 
already referred to, would do well to be 
expanded into full length books. In his 
introduction on the emergence of the 
lower middle class in Britain, Geoffrey 
Crossick comments that it had ‘no 
homogeneous social ideology’. This is an 
apt description of the whole British 
people since the industrial revolution, 
at least. For this reason it is time the 
y Social historian turned his attention away 
from too exclusive concern with those 
sections of the working class whose 


‘# heroic exploits in collective bargaining 


t 


and politics have a certain glamour. A 
closer attention to the lower middle class 
and to those sections of the working class 
most like it would help to redress the 
bias. This volume, although only the 
beginning, points out some of the issues 
to be tackled. 
J. A. Banks 
University of Leicester 
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Social Class in Scotland: past and 
present 

Allan A. MacLaren (ed.) John Donald Ltd. 
1976 195 + x pp. £8-00 


The Labour Aristocracy in 
Victorian Edin 

Robert Q. Gray Oxford University Press 
1976 220 + x pp. £8-00 


Allan MacLaren’s Social Class in Scotland 
contains seven studies of Scottish Society. 

„All are good, some very good, but in total 

` they tend to underline just how little we 
know about the social formations of 
England’s now unfamiliarily distanced 
northern neighbour. 

Enid Gauldie and Allan MacLaren 
examine Victorian attitudes towards, 
respectively, the provision of working 

class housing and the prevention of 
“cholera. Malcolm Gray and Ian Carter, 
focusing on a small segment of the north 
east during last century, contribute two 
nicely incisive essays on the changing 
political economy of farming and the 
resulting cultural response of farm 


+f labourers. On a wider, all-Scottish scale, 
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Christopher Smout provides an impres- 
sively documented survey of sexual 
behaviour, while Robert Gray looks at 
working class attitudes to thrift in 
Edinburgh. For the twentieth century 
there is an attempt to substantiate the 
concept of a Scottish ruling class from 
Scott and Hughes, and from Kellas and 
Fotheringham a study of voting 
behaviour which ends by documenting 
but not explaining the advent of a mass 
nationalist vote in the early 1970s. 

What this volume presents us with, 
therefore, is not a systematic, historically 
grounded conspectus of class formations 
in Scotland, let alone an attempt to 
specify Scottish as against English 
cultural forms. Its more modest achieve- 
ment is to place a series of generally 
illuminating beacons across a landscape 
that otherwise remains almost totally 
obscure. 

It is this basic lack of knowledge which 
presents not just this book but Scottish 
social studies in general with their 
biggest problem: that of orientation. As 
things stand, the student of Scottish 
society cither takes his bearing from the 
much richer field of British (which in 
practice usually means English) con- 
troversy and periodization or—choosing 
the nationalist alternative—is left to 
debate a somewhat hoary set of stereo- 
types handed down from an academically 
pre-scientific past. 

In this volume Jan Carter and Robert 
Gray choose the former option. By- 
passing any attempt to define specifically 
Scottish levels of intervention, they 
directly relate their finely-researched 
local studies to hypotheses generated 
at British level. Carter effectively 
questions Howard Newby’s categori- 
zation of agricultural labourers as 
‘deferent traditionalists’ and Gray further 
refines our understanding of the cancept 
of ‘labour aristocracy’. On the other 
hand, MacLaren organizes his general 
introduction around Scotland’s record 
as an ‘open society’ which, as one might 
expect, turns out to be largely a myth, 
albeit a real and socially potent one. 
Similarly Smout, in easily the best 
argued contribution, challenges Calvinist 
interpretations of Scottish history by 
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demonstrating the variety of (largely 
economically-explained) forms of sexual 
behaviour to be found within the 
ostensibly presbyterian Lowlands. 

The one study that starts to go beyond 
this and generate new scientific points 
of reference is that by Scott and Hughes 
on the ruling class. This piece contains 
much one might quarrel with. Its 
conceptual introduction involves an 
eclecticism—the mating of Marx and 
Weber—which does not seem to do 
justice to cither tradition. More con- 
cretely, as the authors themselves admit, 
a study of interlocking directorships 
which confines itself simply to locally- 
registered firms is an insufficient guide 
to the concentration of control in any 
country. It is particularly unsatisfactory 
for Scotland where there are high levels 
of both externally-controlled industry 
and internally-generated capital export. 
Yet at the same time Scott and Hughes 
do force us to confront a number of 
usually unstated questions about the 
relationship between economic control 
and state power. Are, for instance, 
Scotland’s institutions, as Scott and 
Hughes appear to argue, really those of 
a satellite economy? 

How far are the quite substantial 
surviving elements of Scottish statehood, 
originally encompassing the church, law, 
education and poor relief, merely sub- 
systems of the British state or were they 
originally at least directly responsive to 
the needs of Scottish capital (and if so 
what were the internal forms by which 
the Scots bourgeoisie organized itself for 
this purpose) ? 

More immediately relevant to this 
volume as a whole, one might ask 
whether there has been any significant 
lack of fit, or cultural disjunction, 
between the changing sequence of 
institutional forms created at British 
level to mediate class relationships as a 
whole and the possibly distinct class 
needs of the Scottish capital. One 
particular instance, an episode somewhat 
oddly ignored in the book itself, is the 
phenomenon of the Red Clyde—that 
eruption of labour militancy during and 
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centration of heavy industry workers in < 
Britain, almost half the total Scots 
population, which had been deliberately 4 
chosen by the government as the main 
British centre for munitions production. 
James Hinton has recently argued that 
the explanation is to be found in the 
response of Clydeside’s peculiarly 
archaic, inflexible and ethnically-based 
Labour Aristocracy to the resulting 
pressures for labour dilution. Yet one 
might also speculate on whether the , 
unexpected fierceness of the response 4 
had something to do with the govern- 
ment’s over-estimation of the influence 
exercised on Clydeside by trade union “ 
leaderships and pro-war Labour Party 
leaders—how far, that is, they assumed 
the existence of the same sort of firmly 
crystallized corporativist Labour Party 
which had already been brought into 
existence in England but which at 
that time does not seem to have been 
anything like as securely rooted in 
Scotland. 

It is in this connection that we must _»- 
welcome one of the most substantial Ì 
recent contributions to our knowledge 
of Scottish society, Robert Gray’s Labour 
Aristocracy in Victorian Edinburgh. 

Gray accepts, perhaps a little too 
readily, much of his periodization from 
studies made south of the border. He 
sees the Labour Aristocracy as emerging 
from the class struggles of the earlier 
nineteenth century. Partly, he argues, it 
stemmed from the deliberate attempts 
to contain and head off this struggle byw 
legitimizing and incorporating the mili- 
tancy of the best organized sections , 
within a new and differentiated structure 
of authority at work. Partly, however, 
and Gray is rightly very emphatic about 
this, the character of the Labour 
Aristocracy is only to be understood in 
terms of the autonomous response of 
these workers themselves to the ambi- 
guities of their new position: as indivi-y 
dualists whose self-help depended on 
collectivism, whose ability to exercise 
authority on behalf of their -employers 
derived from the continuing effectiveness 
of their trade union organization. 


immediately after the First World War 
in an area containing the biggest con- 


The great value of Gray’s work, .. 
however, lies in the way its meticulous * 
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and in some ways path-breaking recon- 
struction of social relationships opens the 
way for further comparative research. 
He is particularly good on the process of 
social change. For the period between 
the 1860s and 1890s he combines a 
quantitative analysis of marriage patterns 
(which shows some decline in social 
distance within the working class) with 
a reconstruction of changing intra-class 
relationships in leisure (particularly 
football) and an examination of the 
widening scope of legitimate labour 
activity which now again started to 
include action on behalf of the class as 
a whole. In this respect Gray lays 
considerable emphasis on intervention 
by the newly formed Marxist socialist 


Connolly) and the consequent necessity 
for the anti-socialist elements in the 
unions and Trades Council to develop an 
effective response. Gray concludes by 
arguing that the continuing vigour and 
ideological coherence of this right wing 


~in the years immediately before 1914 


was sustained precisely because it did 
not rest solely on the machinations of a 
few trade union leaders but on an 
effective redefinition of the cultural 
identity of skilled workers as a stratum— 
still judging themselves in terms of 
middie class values but now seeing 
themselves as responsible for the social 
elevation and respectability of all sections 
of the labour force. 

What still has to be done is to discover 
whether this was typical of Scotland as 
a whole. It could simply be a product of 
the rather special industrial composition 
of Edinburgh’s labour force (very much 
concentrated in printing and service 
industries), On the other hand, if 
similar features could be found on 
Clydeside (but not in Manchester or 
Sheffield), one might be in a position to 
speculate that this was indeed a pecu- 
liariy Scottish feature of the Labour 
Aristocracy, linked to its failure to 
develop an autonomous Labour Party 
on the same scale as England, and 
stemming from the particularly strong 
instruments of social and cultural control 
which remained in the hands of the Scots 
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bourgeoisie, It will only be by asking 

such questions that we will at last begin 

to generate the necessary points of 

reference for specifically Scottish social 
studies. 

John Foster 

Strathclyde University 


Internal Colonialism; the Celtic 
Fringe in British National 
Development, 1536-1966 

Michael Hechter Routledge & Kegan 
Paul 1975 361 pp. £625 


The concept of the state, its organization 
and ideology has been the subject of 
fresh and valuable insights in recent 
sociology. No longer is it a necessary 
assumption that the limits of our models 
of society, Marxist or functionalist, are 
the givens of sociological analysis, 
Hechter’s book is a refreshing attempt to 
address vigorously the question of 
national development and the conditions 
under which national incorporation 
might occur. 

He approaches the problem by con- 
trasting two models of majority/minority 
relations; diffusionism and internal 
colonialism. The first is a consensual 
model which asserts that the periphery 
is increasingly assimilated to the centre 
by the spread of resources and the 
evening out of differences so as to 
produce a structurally similar society 
and a culturally homogeneous people. 
The alternative model of internal 
colonialism demonstrates not conver- 
gence of the core and the periphery but 
rather an increasing domination of the 
periphery by the core matched with 
economic exploitation. Not surprisingly 
this often engenders a reaction against 
the imposed cultural division of labour 
by the peripheral areas. 

Hechter’s case study of Britain and the 
Celtic fringe shows that in the period of 
industrialization the two models can best 
be tested. The survival of cultural 
distinctions in language, religion, politics 
and indeed their resurgence in recent 
years all argue strongly for the internal 
colonialism case. The means by which 
the status of the peripheral areas of 
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Wales, Scotland and Ireland is insti- 
tutionalized is clearly demonstrated by 
a county by county analysis: ‘Regional 
economic inequalities persisted despite 
industrialization: the per capita income of 
the Celtic industrial counties has been 
lower than those of comparable industrial 
English counties for over a century’ 
(P. 345). i 
Hechter is very convincing in his 
general argument of the ways in which 
the cultural division of labour was geared 
to the dependent colonialism of the 
Celtic fringe. Ireland was not England’s 
bread basket and England Ireland’s 
banker for nothing. What the periphery 
provided was cheap food, labour, talent 
and skill and all of them were exploited 
to the full. Such industry that was 
developed in the peripheral areas was 
geared for export and therefore more 
prone to the fluctuations of the world 
markets. The fringe territories repre- 
sented the same process of colonialist 
development that occurred overseas and 
to which they themselves contributed 
substantial manpower. Conversely there 
was little reverse settlement by English 
born in the periphery—merely sufficient 
to provide the necessary management 
and control of capital development and 
industry and in Scotland and Ireland 
never exceeding 5 per cent during the 
hundred years 1861-1961. In Wales 
there was greater settlement of English 
born significantly reaching its peak of 
22 per cent at the time of the coal boom. 
There are a number of difficulties in 
the confrontation of cultural divisions, 
such as those between Protestant and 
Catholic institutionalized in Northern 
Ireland, and theories of class. Hechter 
examines the situation of the political 
expression of class and the degree to 
which this achieved a partial integration 
of class interest but one which was always 
open to the alternative sectional national- 
ism as a reaction. , 
One of the problems with macro- 
studies is that they reveal more than 
they can resolve. It is the great strength 
of Hechter’s analysis that it raises highly 
suggestive and challenging theoretical 
insights for both sociological and con- 
ventional wisdom regarding the problem 
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of national development. His use of, 


regression to analyse the effect of his 


~ 


w 


different social indicators makes a happy 4 


blend of theoretical force and methodo- 
logical sophistication and on both 
accounts suggest ways in which further 
disaggregation of the societal model and 
its boundary conditions is likely to be 
productive. 
F. A. Jackson 
Trinity College, Dublin 


The Break-Up of Britain: Crisis 
and Neo-Nationalism 

Tom Naim New Left Books 1977 
368 pp. £750 


Tom Nairn is one of the most interesting 
and independent-minded writers on 
socio-political affairs today. He is also 
one of the few whose command of 
language and ideas rivets the attention 
and turns the pages without effort from 
the reader. This collection of essays 
around the theme of nationalism (mostly 
already published in New Left Review) 
shows off his customary virtues. 

Let me first try to give his general 
argument. In the last essay, ‘The 
Modern Janus’ (already well known), 
we find him in customary vein, casti- 
gating Marxism for its failure to provide 
a theory of nationalism and arguing 
that the ‘fault lines’ of capitalism develop 
‘nearly always’ around nationality and 
‘never’ around class. Asserting that 


r 
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materialism can cope with this, even if 


Marxism can’t, he produces a theory 
based on ‘uneven development’, heavily 
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assisted by Ernest Gellner. Here I flesh ` 


out with arguments from his earlier 
chapters. Nationalism was invented in 
Western Europe as a reaction by the 
periphery against the core areas of 
capitalist development. It was led (and 
still is) by the bourgeois intelligentsia of 
the periphery who perceived that the 
Enlightenment had actually betrayed 
them. ‘Polite universalistic visions of 
progress had turned into means of 
domination’, as England and France 
turned their enlightened advantage into 
imperialism. To protect their ideals and 
to secure their material independence, 
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_ those peripheral bourgeoisies turned to 


Y mass-mobilization, attempting to move 
Pa their countries forward by populist myth- 


making about folk history, race, lan- 
guage, and the rest of the nationalist 
paraphernalia. This regression of content 
is thus, in a sense, progressive; and its 
voluntarism is explained if we see it as 
an attempt to mobilize. Nationalism is 
explicable in both Europe and the rest 
of the world provided we realize that it 


~ is the product of a dialectic between core 
« and periphery and therefore look at the 


a 


- 


development of capitalism as a world- 


system. 

With this framework he examines 
(confusingly, at the beginning of the 
book before the general argument is 
introduced) the ‘break-up’ of the British 
State and Scots, Welsh and Northern 
Irish nationalism. However, in each 
chapter we encounter some additions. 
The most noticeable is an extraordinary 
vein of venemous satire directed against 
the British (ie. English) State: ‘the 
hopelessly decaying institutions of a lost 


‘© imperialist state’ and ‘the 


English snail-shell of archaic pieties, 
deferential observance and numbing self- 
inhibition’, Occasionally, other countries 
are roped in: ‘In absurdity, the universal 
aspirations which still mark the speeches 
of President Giscard d’Estaing and Mr 
Wilson are on a level with the uniforms 
of their Palace Guards’. The targets are 
not merely the conventional ones of the 
Left, for the English working-class comes 


~ in for its share of abuse. But the satire 


conceals assumptions, most notably one 


x of the inevitable doom and break up of 
the British State. The reader might not 


share this, and it is not really justified in 
the text. We are told that Britain has 
been unable to launch a second modern- 
ization of its institutions (the industrial 
revolution was the first). One of the 
major weaknesses of this argument is that 


q we are never told the content of the 


`~ 


modernization needed. He claims that 
other countries have managed it, and I 
guess (from his comments on Germany, 
especially) that it is led by an indepen- 
dent state political élite able to enforce 
its will upon bourgeoisie and proletariat 


© alike—an extraordinary position for a 
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regular NLR contributor to adopt His 
contempt for the British State and its 
major constituent classes (including the 
proletariat) rather overpowers the more 
precise causes of English weakness which 
he also mentions: the dominance of the 
City over industry, the long dependence 
on Empire, the class stalemate of British 
politics, 

When we come to Scotland, other 
additions are encountered. For Scotland 
has not, either historically or today, been 
an exploited, dependent peripheral area 
(apart from its Highlands). This is 
argued by Nairn himself as the reason 
why Scotland has not experienced any 
significant nationalist movement before 
the last decade. So why now? Two 
reasons are given. Firstly, the traditional 
nation-states of Europe have only 
recently lost both their economic and 
their power rationale—they are therefore 
weaker as focii of social solidarity. 
Secondly, Scotland’s oil-based prosperity 
gives to the SNP popular slogans based 
on the image of a backward England 
holding back a booming Scotland. Nairn 
notes the historical analogy of Belgium 
in the early nineteenth century, and 
Bohemia in the early twentieth century, 
both basing political independence on 
local economic prosperity. Yet this is not 
very congruent with the general argu- 
ment I outlined earlier: according to 
Nairn, Scottish nationalism is not a 
reaction to capitalist development, it 
is capitalist development. Therefore, 
England is the periphery, and the obvious 
home of the next nationalist movement! 
To give him his due, he considers this in 
two insightful, if rather inconclusive, 
chapters on England. 

If the reader has by now lost the 
theoretical thread, chapters on Wales 
and Northern Ireland will not enlighten 
him. They emphasize the historical 
peculiarity of those regions. Though I 
found the Irish chapter very provocative 
—with its suggestion that Ulster Protestant 
nationalism is the only progressive hope 
for the province—I did not see its link to 
the overall argument. 

Nairn is not the kind of man to stick 
with a theory. If he is excited by 
historical peculiarity, enticed by a 
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sympathetic mind (from Otto Hintze to 
Hugh MacDiarmid), he will follow, 
enticing and exciting us too. On the way 
he tells us far more about the reality of 
states and capitalism today than the 
sterile, scholastic functionalism and 
economic determinism that passes for 
the Marxist theory of the state so 
dominant in British sociology today. 
But he does not arrive at a consistent 
theory. To do this, two further elements 
would need to be added which can be 
readily found in the non-Marxist Ger- 
manic tradition of sociological theory. 
Firstly, states are about force, military 
power—which Nairn recognizes but does 
not theorize. An adequate discussion of 
the state in capitalist society, or of the 
British or American State, would have 
to relate war, balances of power and 
weaponry development to the develop- 
ment of capitalism. Secondly, the 
‘nations’ that successful nationalism 
mobilizes are cultural, linguistic, or 
genetic legacies of previous societies and 
thus have a material efficacy. They are 
not created by bourgeois intellectuals as 
Nairn (and many other writers on 
nationalism) argues. Otherwise, there 
would be no explanation of why these 
are fault-lines in capitalist society. 

As Marx wrote barely a word about 
cither of these processes, we should not 
expect much from most contemporary 
Marxists. But as Tom Nairn says, a 
materialist theory of the State should 
not be beyond our wit. This book is 
some of the way there. 

Michael Mann 
LSE. 


Sexual Divisions and Society: 
Process and 

Diana Leonard Barker and Sheila Allen 
(eds) Tavistock 1976 286 pp. £6.50 
(£3.25 paper) 


Dependence and Exploitation in 
Work and 
Diana Leonard Barker and Sheila Allen 


(eds) Longman 1976 265 pp. £3.25 


At first sight these collections of essays 
would appear to contain little of profes- 
sional interest to the sociologist not 
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in womens’ studies or some 


specializing i 
related field. But this is far from being the * 


case. For in these papers—taken from the < 
1974 B.S.A. Conference on ‘Sexual Divi- 
sions and Society’—sociology is not only 
found wanting in its past neglect of 
women but, unless it reforms its charac- 
ter, is held to be incapable of meeting its 
responsibilities towards women in the 
future or, indeed, of taking proper care of 
itself. If this image of sociology is irresist- 
ably masculine, this merely reflects its 
history to date. But in the opinion of these 
contributors self-reform will demand 
more than the support of a good woman. 
It calls for a thorough sex-transforma- 
tion. The claims established by and for 
the predominantly feminist perspectives 
developed in these essays extend far 
beyond the boundaries of a subdiscipline. 
They need to be incorporated into the 
innermost core of sociological thinking 
and practice. 

The papers advance sociological know- 
ledge and understanding in three major 
respects. In the first place they help to 


overcome the widespread disregard of - 


women in mainstream sociological re- 
search. This ‘invisibility’ has not been due 
to a lack of research specifically devoted 
to the study of women and sexual differ- 
ences (there is an immense literature in 
that tradition though, mares it has 
always been dominated social- 
psychological and even iol ical per- 
spectives) but, as many of the contribu- 
tors attest, is the result of the methodo- 
logical tendency to subsume the identity 
of a woman under that of a man—for 
instance, to take the family as the unit of 
analysis in studies of stratification assum- 
ing ‘that husband and wife have one 
socio-economic/class position, and that 
one is his’, Richard Brown describes the 
invisibility of women in industrial 
sociology: employees are Dra per- 
ceived as ‘unisex’ and research findings 
are implied to be valid for workers of 
both sexes cven where, demonstrably, 
this may not be the case; the absence of 
women from certain occupations or 
grades passes unremarked, and where 
women workers are mentioned they are 
likely to be treated as a special category 
and as constituting a problem: A similar 
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criticism of mainstream sociology (and 


” indeed of radical sociology and Marxism 


too) underlies many of the other essays— 
for example, Jenny Shaw’s illuminating 
discussion of the use of sex as an organisa- 
tional principle in schools, and Ronald 
Frankenberg’s re-examination of British 
community studies and their neglect of 
relations of production in the home. 
Secondly, the essays document dis- 
criminatory practices against women and 
other institutionalised inequalities in a 
variety of social settings. Exhaustive 
analysis of such inequalities being pro- 
hibited by limits of space, interest foc- 
uses on the mechanism by which female 
subordination and deprivation are main- 
tained. Three recurrent themes emerge 
in this context. First, the relatively 
informal procedures by which women are 
controlled ; second, the role of the welfare 
professions in controlling the behaviour 
of and limiting the choices open to their 
female clients (e.g. Land’s paper on 
Social Security, Dezalay’s study of 
divorce in France, and Macintyre’s 


investigation of the ways in which 


doctors, nurses, and social workers dis- 
tinguish between married and single 
women in matters affecting reproduc- 
tion); and third, the unresolved but 
critical issue of the role of children in 
maintaining women’s subordinate posi- 
tion—which is dealt with theoretically in 
Delphy’s paper on marriage and empiric- 
ally in Abrams and McCulloch’s study 
of communes. 

Finally there is that deeper and more 
general questioning of current socio- 


? logical wisdoms to which reference was 


made earlier. The straightforward appli- 
cation of received models to the study of 
sexual divisions is generally rejected. 
Instead we find a belief that those models 
are themselves in need of modification. 
They are held to be inadequate or mis- 
leading because they ‘have been formu- 
lated explicitly or implicitly to account 


" for male behaviour’ (Sexual Divisions, p. 


193). It is suggested, for example, that 
recognition of the productive functions 
of bousework, and of instrumental rela- 
tionships among women may upset 
cherished notions about theclassstructures 


` of industrial and developing societies 
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(Gardiner, Frankenberg, Delphy, Maher 
and others); a fascinating exploration of 
the culture of housework is used to throw 
light on the process of rationalization 
(Davidoff) ; and references to the persist- 
ence of ascribed attributes and lack of 
occupational specialization among half 
the adult population are used to re- 
interpret theories of the division of 
labour, the operation of the labour 
market, the prevention of industrial 
conflict, and the part played by the 
educational system in the allocation of 
work-roles (essays by Barron and Norris, 
and Shaw). 

Clearly, these papers do not represent 
a cross-section of British sociological 
thought on sexual divisions in the early 
19703, nor do they pretend to do so. The 
essays are united by a common, if some- 
times qualified, sympathy with feminist 
perspectives and most are radical in 
terms of the traditional political spec- 
trum. Dependence and Exploitation in Work 
and Marriage acquires further cohesion 
from its unity of theme, and if the essays 
in Sexual Divisions and Society explore a 
diverse array of social issues, they are 
nevertheless well-ordered and their points 
of common concern and theme are 
elicited in an exemplary introduction by 
the editors. As a result both volumes 
happily avoid that fragmentation norm- 
ally associated with Conference selec- 
tions. 

In short, these collections contain a 
feast of provocative ideas, Already, I 
imagine, standard references on most 
courses in women’s studies and sexual 
divisions, they deserve a far wider reader- 
ship than they will probably enjoy. 

Chris Middleton 
University of Sheffield 


Health and the Division of Labour 
M. Stacey, M. Reid, C. Heath and R. 
Dingwall (eds) Croom Helm 1977 

237 PP: £7-50 

The Rise of the Medical Profession 
N. and J. Parry Croom Helm 1976 

228 pp. £8.50 

Two salient influences can be singled out 
from the multiplicity of factors which 
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shaped the social organization of health 
care in England in the past two hundred 
years, namely increased state interven- 
tion and the evolution and proliferation 
of health care occupations. Historically 
the division of labour in this field has 
been, and continues to be, an arena of 
conflict and negotiation involving a 
powerful medical profession, other occu- 
pational groups and state agencies. There 
have been few historically informed 
sociological accounts of occupational 
differentiation in the health field or 
attempts to relate this differentiation to 
wider social structure and change. Two 
new works which in differing ways raise 
and address some of these questions are 
therefore especially welcome. 

Health and the Division of Labour deals 
inter alia with occupations which are 
engaged in the delivery of medical care, 
but whose work is subordinate to that of 
doctors. Medical dominance of what 
might be termed the ‘therapeutic’ divi- 
sion of labour has generated conflict over 
boundaries of often technically similar, 
but competing spheres of competence, 
skill and authority. Adopting an histori- 
cal perspective which spans two centur- 
ies, The Rise of the Medical Profession 
documents the erosion of the ancient 
occupational distinctions between physi- 
cian, surgeon and apothecary, which, at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
contributed to the emergence of the 
general practitioner. Although pure 
physic and surgery expanded in the 
hospital sector, in private practice 
generalists clinically transcended the old 
specialized hierarchy of expertize; they 
challenged the power of ancient collegi- 
ate institutions of occupational control, 
demanding legislative and professional 
recognition for their new role. Role 
boundaries, functions and spheres of 
expertize were in question, and the 
relative status and prestige of the new 
group within the profession was the 
crucial issue. The main theoretical and 
thematic link between the two volumes is 
to be found in the central importance 
each accords to the issues of professional- 
ism and occupational control, although 
they come up with different interpret- 
ative frameworks. 
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Freidson, one of the most influential 
contemporary analysts of the professions, 
opens the theoretical debate in Health and 
the Division of Labour, restating and 
expanding arguments broached in the 
Profession of Medicine (1974). His review 
of the prolific literature on the professions 
exposes its paradoxes and conceptual dis- 
array, highlighting the corruption of the 
very term ‘profession’? which has been 
used to refer both to ‘concrete historical 
occupations’ and ‘intellectual constructs’. 
Freidson’s own ideal-typical analysis has 
at its core autonomy and control over the 
content of work which he identifies as the 
key characteristic of professionalism. 
However, he provides no satisfactory 
causal analysis of the wider sources of 
power underpinning professionalism, un- 
less one is content with his view of it as a 
primarily organizational phenomenon 
emanating from the successful bargaining 
skills of the occupational group, aided by 
an expertly self-legitimating ideology, 
and, in the case of medicine, the 
additional cachet of ‘uncertainty’. In 
sum, Freidson fails to adequately locate 
the professions in their wider social 
context, 

Other contributors to Health and the 
Division of Labour diverge from Freidson, 
by showing that medical professional 
power draws upon wider social structural 
resources, such as sex and class stratifica- 
tion, and that managerial ideologies 
generated in the industrial sphere of 
production, may enhance or conflict with 


medical dominance in health care - 


delivery. The extent of professional 
power, as Gallagher and de Miguel 
argue, is historically specific; it may be 
increased or curtailed in interaction 
with a liberal democratic or a fascist 
state. Whilst Freidson rejects the utility 
of class analysis (p. 22) with regard 
to the professions, the Parrys set out 
an ambitious brief which intends to 
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demonstrate the relationship between w 


the study of professionalism (defined 
primarily as peer control in contrast 
to Freidson’s stress on organizational 
control) and what they term ‘class 
theory’. 

The Parrys posit an explanatory link 
with a thesis of collective social mobility. 
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They suggest that formal occupational 
closure achieved through statutorily 
mandated uniportal entry, rationalized 
professional roles thereby raising the 
general practitioners, and through them 
the profession as a whole into the middle 
class. The Parrys’ own theory of class is 
never made explicit, and they do not 
demonstrate empirically how the class 
position of the profession changes during 
the course of the nineteenth century. Nor 
do they say how and why the reformed 
medical profession in its turn affected 
class structure. Indeed Waddington’s 
evidence (in Woodward, J. and Richards, 
D. (eds), Health Care and Popular Medicine 
in Nineteenth Century England), suggests 
that early nineteenth-century general 
practitioners were as likely to be highly 
paid urban upper middle class physicians 
or surgeons, as rural lower middle class 
apothecaries. If this is so then legislative 
unification of the profession can be seen 
as facilitating an interpenetration of old 
and new status groups. This would have 
permitted a status rise for the lowliest 
group of general practitioners, rather 
than any real move across class bound- 
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aries. The medical educationalists 
recruitment to the ranks of the profession 
from the public schools, and the main- 
tenance in the medical school of the 
‘gentlemanly’ ethos, suggest that the 
profession was securely embedded in 
upper class groupings and pre-cxistent 
class ideologies, and that it did not itself 
causally affect the changing class struc- 
ture of the period. 

The defects of the Parrys’ work illum- 
inate the need for more theoretical and 
empirical research into the interaction 
between class structure and professional 
activity and ideology. The subfields of 
the sociology of the professions and 
of medicine have been impoverished 
by a-historical bias and would be 
enriched by systematic consideration 
of the historical development of their 
objects of study. The volumes con- 
sidered here shed light on this neglected 
dimension of sociological enquiry and 
suggest an agenda of issues for future 
research, 


Margaret Versluysen 
Bedford College 


Social Work Face to Face 
Stuart Rees 


By careful documentation of clients’ and social workers’ 
perspectives on various aspects of their meetings, this book 
illuminates the preconceptions, priorities, obstacles and 
ideologies that affect the practice of social work. Dr. Rees’s 
many years of experience both as a social worker and as a 
lecturer in social work provide the basis for his proposals for 
improving social workers’ training and agencies’ organization 
of their resources, His ‘cases’, illuminated from both sides by 
verbatim transcriptions, give the book an impressive immediacy 
and a relevance which no reassessment of theories and 
Priorities can afford to ignore. 


Paper £3.50 


Social Work and the Courts 
Edited by Howard Parker 


The role of the social worker has changed dramatically over 
the last decade, reflecting the rapid way in which British 
society itself is changing. The welter of new statutory 
responsibilities, the reorganisation of local authority social 
work, and the evolving role of the probation service are among 
the many sources of confusion for the practising social worker. 


Inherent in the present practice of social workers and probation 
officers lie many dilemmas and contradictions which must be 
faced and understood both to comprehend the present situation 
and to plan for change. This book is a contribution to that 
task. 


Paper £4.50 Publication early 1979 
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contentious issue, O 7151 6552.6 £1.50 


Understanding Shops. A cool and informed look at an emoti 
sities The era poli to the DAD a of the teers ka NER Aa auton 
membership agreements are drawn up, ADA the apis in hich ey ate a 
1 6550.X 


Work or What ? Published for the British Council of Churches; the uences of 
unemployment for those involved, local initiatives in job-creation, ways of 
assessing the longer-term prospects. 0 7151 6551.8 70p 


Crucible: the Church of England’s own quarterly journal on current questions of 
social policy. Seed Fee ee ey ommal 


i Arohle Mom Pookihiops Or contact. Cincy, Hom Bookaliop, $ t Smith 
Street, London SW ii 


CIO Publishing, Church House, Dean’s Yard, London SW1P 3NZ 


Perimeters of Social Repair 


edited by W. H. G. Armytage and John Peel 
October/November 1978, x + 158 pp., £8.80/$18.25 0.12,062750.7 


This volume records the Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual 
Symposium of the Eugenics Society, which was held to assess the 
impact of current programmes of social repair, or, in other words, 
those acts of professional intervention designed to remedy or alleviate 
the failure of natural social processes. This book, which presents the 
views of a wide variety of acknowledged experts, avoids by this 
diversity, any insistent personal view. It attempts to unravel the 
myths and dilemmas of social repair as a first step towards estab- 
lishing better systems of education, health service and social 
organization generally. 


Academic Press 
London New York San Francisco 


A subsidiary of Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Publishers 


24-28 Oval Road, London NW1, England 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10003, USA 





“... exceptionally well 
done, thorough, and . 
thoroughly reliabie.”* 


Cw 


the first systematic survey of 
comparative family 
policy... 


oS) 


a 


a fascinating analysis of the 
crucial relationship between 
fiction and social 
Science... 


CRY 


From Ritual to Record |` 
The Nature of Modern Sports |- 


ALLEN GUTTMANN. “An excellent, detailed 
description and analysis of the evolution of ; 
modern sports, . .. Building upon psychological, 
anthropological, sociological and literary 
sources, Guttmann offers a comprehensive 
theory of modern sports, and explains why they" 
flourish in every modern society, regardless of 
cultural traditions.” —* Choice. $16.20 


Family Policy. 


Government and Families in 


. Fourteen Countries 


SHEILA B. KAMERMAN AND ALFRED J, 
KAHN, EDITORS. This landmark volume 
presents data and analyses by leading 
authorities in the United Kingdom, Canada, the 
U.S., Israel, the Federal Republic of Germany, 4 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, France, 
Austria, Norway, Sweden, Finland, and 
Denmark. The contributors include social 
security experts, economists, trade unionists, 
social welfare and social administration 
researchers and professors, and public officials. 
Cloth, $31.25; Paper, $12.50 


Redeeming the Sin i 
Social Science and Literature 


AUDREY BORENSTEIN, A noted creative 
writer as well as a sociologist, Audrey Boren- 
stein believes that “a way must be found to 
restore the humanistic tradition of the social 
sciences.” In Redeemeding the Sin she makes a 
cogent argument for this restoration to occur 
through sociologists’ recognition of the integral 
relationship between sociology and the fiction 
writer's art. $15.60 
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Columbia University Press 


15A Epsom Road, Guildford, Surrey, GU1 3JT 


:' Women and Medicine 
i JOYCE LEESON AND JUDITH GRAY 


The authors trace the development of the 
ition of women in the medical worid, 
‘te Ballas regard to thelr efforts for equal 
Tie pation in the power structures within 
the NES and thelr often untenable position 
as recipients of male dominated medical care; 
- they conclude by suggesting ways In which 
“women can take their rightful place In the 
ý’ medical profession and the health services 
. -in general. 


~ Hardback 0 422 76020 X £7.50 
Paperback 0 422 76030 7 £3.95 


mud 


‘Women and Education 
be EILEEN BYRNE 


+! This book traces the status of women in the 
education service and in society, Including 
ractical research from schools as well as 
rom further and higher education establish- 
ments. There is also a discussion of the 
relative status of men and women in educa- 
tion and the author ends by recommendin, 
| changes in government, educational an 


“J 


`} legislative organizations, 


“i Hardback 0 422 75960 0 £7.50 
: Paperback 0 422 75970 8 £3.95 
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* Women United, 
* Women Divided 


` Cross cultural perspectives on female 


i solidarity 
EDITED BY 
PAT CAPLAN AND JANET BUJRA 


~in a collection of articles written about such 
“widely differing societies as India, China and 
~ Britain, the authors have explored the way 
if In which women exhibit solldarity with one 
‘another and the extent to which such solid- 
larity Is used by them to amellorate or change 

‘ their position vis-a-vis men, 


-~ Hardback O 422 76480 9 £7.00 
~€ Paperback -0 422 76490 6 £3.50 
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Social Skills and 
Personal Problem 
Solving 


A Handbook 


PHILIP PRIESTLEY, JAMES McGUIRE, 
VALERIE HEMSLEY, DAVID FLEGG AND 
DAVID WELHAM 


A common sense approach for helpin 
people to Identify and then cope better wit 
some of the problems they face, using a wide 
range e of social skills and problem solving 
methods. In a series of flexible programmes 
the authors deal with such specific problems 
as work, money, rights, alcohol and violence. 


Hardback 0 422 76540 6 £9.50 
Paperback 0 422 76550 3 £4.95 


Politics of Positive 
Discrimination 
JOHN EDWARDS AND RICHARD BATLEY 


Drawing upon their unique experience of 
research carried out within a government 
department the authors show how Britain’s 
first area discrimination programme, the 
Urban Programme, develo under the 
influences of both the changing conceptions 
of urban deprivation and the structural con- 
straints within central and local government, 


Hardback 0 422 76660 7 £9.95 


Proletarians and Parties 


LESLIE BENSON 


The author Introduces the reader to the 
writings of Marx and Weber on socia! class 
and assesses the relevance of thelr work for 
contemporary western societies. Particular 
care Is taken to bring out the key Issues 
dividing the two theorists concerning the 
place of class conflict in the development of 
capitalism. 


Paperback 0 422 76580 5 £2.95 


All prices are net in the U.K. only 


FROM CALIFORNIA 


THE RISE OF PROFESSIONALISM 

A Sociological Analysis 

Magali Sarfatti Larson 

What tise to modern conceptions of professional status, and how 
did d particular feasions get their status? Dr. Larson shows 


"Br Taroa hase of paira eet drawing 
Ar of corporate a. 
E T OED sociological sources, 336 pages, £10. 


THE REPRODUCTION OF MOTHERING 
Gender 


TATERIMENIA HON I IN AMERICAN. PELIION 
Their Implications for 
Robert h Wi 


Professor Wuthnow analyzes the results of several sociological 


SMALL-SCALE 
THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
Edited by Dwight Perkins 


In the summer of 1975, a of scholars and technologists 
fields of oT eee , and engineering, toured toot ERS 
and ten communes on mainland 


296 pages, illus., £11.25 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
2-4 Brook Street Londan wi 





FROM CAUFORNIA 


ETHICS AND SOCIETY IN ENGLAND 


Prof 
how in England an 
independent 1 revolution occurred in the 


SAN FRANCISCO SCAVENGERS 
Dirty Work and the Pride of Ownersilp 
Stewart E, Perry 


of an Italian- 
what it is 
like to business, The 


be a garbageman—and a 
result is a it , humorous, always humane picture of men and their 
iy wok”. 


20 pages, illustrated £7.75 
THE CELEBRATION OF HEROES 
System 


Ee vit eens Work fe bore teary nee the firat ee eee 
analysis of the Rey bebe i A Paea m aa ana blraed thor 
draws upon a rich of observations and theories from several 


lines to examins the sources of prestige and the ways it is brought to bear 
in al p a and institutional interactions. Since Plato and 1 Contains, 


or phil hers and theorists have recognized asa 
major elena the stratification of ares spare amie 

tool of the social control 

peca, explored systematically and in 

600 pages, £11.00 


Schools 


pay orce Cee a arr 
in the public schools? tn this detailed suty of two decepregated schools 
in an urban setting the author employs ooa 

authority and fie tone ionine nE ons to 


as a whok. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
2-4 Brook Street London WI 
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FROM CALIFORNIA 


KINGS OR PEOPLE 

Power and the Mandate to Rule 

Reinhard Bendix 

This work in political and social history challenges major theories of 


and coe in the authority of the stais; m ak is on the iagi 
in the medieval and ear 


areformations The study opens 


sees a by goverment ih the tame of tas pace, The socio- 
economic and political revolutions in England, France, Germany, Japan, 
and Russia represent successive turning points from the medieval to the 
modern world, 736 pages, illus., £74.00 


FRIENDLY INTRUDERS 
Childcare Professionals and Family Life 


Carole E. Joffe 


In this study, based upon direct observations of a local childcare pro- 
pees conoctuing clilicats hich tnve nol tes besa vaso at poly 
dcare which have not yet been 
contol socii Drok such programmes in the oara ublic school systems or eat 
Which or institutions will the competence of childcare 
Personnal T To what extent will parents contribute to the content of the 
grammes provided for their young children? 
“The book is highly readable . . . it has much to commend it to a British 
readership of all interested in the pre-school field—policy-makers, teachers, 
and social workers.” —Social Service Quarterly 172 pages, £8.25 


WOMEN IN SOVIET SOCIETY 
Equality, Development, and Social Change 
Gail Warshofsky Lapidus 
Gail Lapidus brings an interdiscip approach to the analysis of the 
officlal Soviet committment to female on and its implications for 
the role of women in Soviet society today. eseon Recetas ra 
oa bel the available data, the author measures the sl ben limits of 
Fee Derm nad, places Mie Bove pattern in a 
ides al denon ie: 400 pages, £11.25 


tn BY CHOICE 
John E. Coons and Stephen D. Sugarman 


p this important book the authors suggest that given the present oe, 
educational goals and practices, it is time to reconsider the 

annA of who shali decide what educational experience a child should 
teceive. Their argument presents a thoughtful, thorough analysis of why 

the famil should be given back control over the educati onal 
children receive. The authors examine ae is change 
could be implemented as well as the most probable resulting alterations to 
the educational establishment. 285 pages, £7.75 


UNIVERSITY OF CAUFORNIA PRESS 
2-4 Brook Street Londan WI 





FROM CAUFORNIA 


NEW PAPERBACKS 


MAX WEBER: An intellectual Portrait 
Reinhard Bendix, With a New Introduction by Geunther Roth 


575 pages, £4.75 


TAKING CHANCES: Abortion and the Decision Not to Contracept 
Kristin Luker 


224 pages, £3.50 
FRIENDS, FOLLOWERS AND FACTIONS: A Reader in Political 


Edited by Steffen W. Schmidt, James C. Scott, Carl Lande and Laura Guasti 
512 pages, £5.90 


FORCES OF ORDER: Police Behaviour in Japan and the United States 
David Bayley 


217 pages, £2.75 


SOCIALIZATION TO OLD AGE 
Irving Rosow 


203 pages, £2.50 


JAPANESE IND Bee O 


AND ITS SOCIAL C My Sgt ogg Bron 
Edited by Hugh Partick, Assistance of Larry Meissner 
515 pages, £5.20 


THE UNEXPECTED COMMUNITY 
Arlie Russell Hoschschild 


200 pages, £2.75 


ETHNIC ENTERPRISE IN AMERICA: Business and Welfare Among 
Chinese, Ja and Blacks 
Ivan H. Lig 


220 pages, £2.25 
SIXGUNS AND SOCIETY: A Stractural Study of the Western 


Will Wright 
217 pages, £2.75 


THE NEW RELIGIOUS CONSCIOUSNESS 


bated by Charles Y. Glock and Robert N. Bellah 
496 pages, £3.95 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
2-4 Brook Street Londan W1 
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The Changin 
Urban Schoo 


ROBERT THORNBURY 


Based on fifteen years direct experience, 
Robert Thornbury hes written uncompro- 
misi on the awfulness of so many urban 
schools and classrooms; he sees the problems 
of-the school as bound up indisolubly with 
the changes that have overtaken urban life, 
and his first purpose Is therefore to mobilize 
teachers, administrators, inspectors and 
to seek a total strategy, and not to 
k at urban society through a narrow 
professionalism or lifestyle. ` 


Hb 0 416 55020 7 £8.95 
Pb 0 416 55030 4 £4.50 


Lecturing and 
Explaining 


The purpose of this book is not only to offer 
a deal of practical guidance on the 
a presentacion of explanations ‘and 
lectures, also shows how a lecturer, by 
analysing the structure of discourse, can 
evaluate his/her own performance and so be 
in a better position to improve upon it. The 
ideas put forward have all been well tried in 
the workshops which George Brown has 
o i ized both at Nai University 
n other polytechnics universities in 

the UK and diresa. 


Hb 0 416 70910 9 £7.50 
Pb 0 416 70920 6 £3.95 


UP denotes University Paperback 
These prices are net In the UK only 


The Radical 
Tradition 


A study in modern revolutionary thought ~* 
RICHARD GOMBIN 


Drawing freely from the English and Euro- 
ean literature on im, Richard + 
Gombin's study traces the recurrent 
attitudes In the history of the European 
revolutionary movement. 


Hb 0 416 66150 5 £5.50 
UP 0 416 66160 2 £2.95 


The Philosophy - 
of the Social : 
Sciences 


VERNON PRATT 


The purpose of this book Is to provide socia 
science students who have no background in 
philosophy with a strai rward introduc» 
tion to the philosophical issues raised by 
thelr subject. 


Hb 0 416 76370 7 £6.50 
UP 0 416 76380 4 £3.50 -e 


Statistical 
Demography 


ROLAND PRESSAT 


Translated and adapted by Damien Courtney- 


Using many examples which employ British 
data, Roland Pressat has written a short and | 
eminently clear Introduction to basic statis- 
tical techniques in demography. His book Is 
intended for students making thelr first 
acquaintance with the subject. 


Hb 0 416 78740 | £7.50 9 
UP 0 416 78750 9 £3.95 
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Sociology Now 


£ A series sponsored by the British Sociological Association 


Sociological Perspectives 


on School and Education 


The sociology of education has had a short but eventful history in 

ra Britain. Ivan Reid’s original and readable book describes the 
evolution of the subject and its present state, vigorously clearing the 
air in a subject that has become stale and confused. 


October 1978/HB 07291 01312 £7.95/PB 07291 01266 £2.95 


Sociology in the Professions 


Brian Heraud 

In this important textbook on a subject of swiftly growing 
complexity and influence, Brian Heraud examines the ways in which, _ 
sociology has been applied to the problems of professional practice. 
— especially in planning, medicine, social work and social policy 
January 1979/HB 0729101460 £7.95/PB 0729101517 £3.50 


«. Forthcoming , 
* — Historical Sociology 
Philip Abrams _ 


‘Also available 


Social Class Differences in Britain: 


a sourcebook 


Ivan Reid 
‘elegantly written . . . pulls together the results of almost every 
major survey of class attitudes. . . A fascinating read.’ 

The Guardian 


3 1977/HB 0729101657 £6.50/PB 0729101606 £3.50 


Approaches to the 


Study of Social Structure 
edited by Peter M Blau 


‘should become a standard reference for those concerned . . . about 
the present state of sociology.’ 
Julius Gould, Times Literary Supplement 
be 1976/HB 07291 00308 £6.50/PB 0729101703 £3.50 
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Corneil 
University 
Press 


Ethnic Conflict in the Western World 
Edited by Milton J Esman 


trend in modern 

together 15 essays that focus on specific areas 

ce sepia. "The nahot are PAE European, Canadian, 
and nes ieee STO ae Compares: PORE End specie cn ae 


countries 
se aee 399 pages £13.00 


Killing Time 
Life in the Arkansas Penitentiary 
Bruce Jackson 
Compelling images and vivid words complement one another in this 
icomtkable boot about ka American prison re peo enc 
work there. More than 130 fall-pegs photogranhs 
eT Mike pale Cutie te Atom eon an 
Following the extraordinary hs is a series of documents. This 
pian phe da a pick an memoir written by a long-term 
brutal conditions or canis yan: Ane reeSaon 
are eo Gan T ciate conversations with inmates, guards, and 
perpen ; from newspaper reports and interviews; and rom ol 
papers, 


233 pages, photos, £10.50 


Law and Social Order in the United States 


James Willard Hurst 
This book defines and explores a relatively new field—the social hi: of 
ia pense Aa ann Leanne ot ysis feel 
characteristic powers, capabilities, an tations or 
agencies whose work furnishes the core of legal history 
318 pages, £11.25 


eae ce 
the federal air-anployment 
506 pages £15.00 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2-4 Brook Street, London; W.1. 
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The Langua e of Teaching 
A. D. Edwards and V. J. Furlong 


The authors examine a variety of research perspectives on teaching, 
first reviewing what research has shown about the distinctive 
characteristics of classroom talk, and then exploring how this 
evidence was obtained. The analysis is increasingly directed towards 
their own Intensive investigation of Humanities teaching In a 
Manchester comprehensive school, an Investigation which depended 
on close collaboration with the teachers involved. 

cased £6.50 net; paper £2.90 net 


The Economics of 
Social Security 


Leslie McClements 


Social security Is a subject to which economists have devoted bt 
little attention and this is the first study to examine systematically 
the application of economics to a wide range of questions. What 
are the objectives of social security? How are they reflected in 
policies? Can we measure living standards? Do two live as cheaply 
as one? What Is the cost of a child? Who are the poor? How are 
living standards affected by Inflation? What Is the distributional 
impact of transfers, benefits-in-kind arid other publicly provided 


oods? 
Studies in Social Policy and Welfare Series 
cased £8.50 net; paper £3.50 net 


Health Services 


Their nature and organisation, and the role of patients, doctors, 
and the health professions 


Edited by Elliott Jaques 


A major survey of the state of the health services in Britain today. 
It assesses the effects of the reorganization of 1974 and puts forward 
important recommendations for their improvement. 

cased £9.95 net 


Graphical Techniques for 
Multivariate Data 


Brian Everitt 


The main purpose of this text is to acquaint research workers and 
others, from a variety of disciplines, with graphical techniques 
which may prove useful In Investigating multivariate data. The 
author describes both recent and less up-to-date techniques and 
methods are presented which all give results that appear in the 
form of a graph, diagram or some other type of visual display. 
cased £5.00 net 


Heinemann Educational Books 
48 Charles Street, London WIX 8AH. 
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Change in British Society 
A. H. Halsey 


In this expanded version of his Reith Lectures Professor Halsey chronicles -. 
the changes that have taken place In British society during this century. 

His book is lucidly argued and honest, free of Jargon, and offers not only 

an analysis of British society but a much-needed proof of the value and 

validity of sociology. £4.50 paper covers £1.95 OPUS 


Learning Non-Aggression 


The Experience of Non-Literate Societies 
Ashley Montagu 


‘Ashley Montagu’s book Is concerned to show that not all societies are 
aggressive. To this end, he has persuaded a number of anthropologists to 
write essays designed to show how.various primitive peoples who seem 
predominantly ul manage tobe so. The result Is an extremely 
Interesting book.’ Anthony Storr ln The Sunday Times. £6.25 paper covers 
£2.25 Galaxy Books 


Corporate and | 
Governmental Deviance 


Problems of Organizational Behavior in Contemporary Society 
Edited by M. David Ermann and Richard J. Lundman 


American social scientists are now studying the reports of deviant acts by 
large organizations, which include illegal corporate campaign contributions, 
prison abuse, police homicide, and the various ways that corporations, 
through negligence, cause 100,000 work-related deaths per year. This short 
reader consists of a sampling of the best writing on these subjects. Paper 
covers £2.75 l 


Community Development Journal 


This journal is concerned with the study and practice of community 
development in both ‘developed’ and ‘developing’ countries, and from a 
community point of view, such topics as power, politics, and government; 
village, town, and regional at lil, Peet ee development; health and ` 
educatlon; recreation and welfare; Three times a year, £7 (UK £6 US $15) 


p.a. Single issues £2.50 ($5.50) 
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EVERYTHING IN ITS PLACE 
Séclal Order and Land Use 

In America 

CONSTANCE PERIN . 
Perin has interviewed bankers 
and developers, civic leaders and 
politicians, architects and ap- 
praisers to Illuminate the ways In 
which the physical arrangement 
of land expresses American. 
ideals, assumptions, and beliefs. 


Home ownership, sprawi, new- 
comers, mortgages, renting, 
housing styles, social status, ex- 
clusionary zoning — American 
ideas about these topics and 
others are explored. £8.70 


THE STATUS OF WOMEN 
IN PREINDUSTRIAL 
SOCIETIES 

MARTIN KING WHYTE 

Whyte examines how the status of 
women In different cultures com- 
pares with that of men and varies 
within religious, polltical,- eco- 
nomic, domestic, and sexual con- 
texts, by drawing on a cross- 
cultural sample of 93 preindustrial 
societies throughout the world. 
£10.10 


Princeton 
University Press. 
15A Epsom Road 

Guildford, Surrey GU1 3JT 


The International 
Yearbook of 
Organisational Studies 


David Dunkerley and 

Graeme Salaman (eds) 

The Yearbook, an annual publi- 
cation which will first appear in 
autumn 1979, will consist of 
original articles, of approximately 
5-6,000 words, concerned with the 


.. structure, nature, functioning, im- 


plications, origins and context of 
employing organisations. It is en- 
visaged that contributions will 
cover a variety of academic disci- 
plines concerned with this broad 
area of research and theory: in- 
dustrial sociology, organisation 
theory, industrial relations, occu- 
pational psychology and soci- 
ology, business studies, etc. 


Contributions to the Yearbook 
are invited. Would anyone who is 
interested in contributing to the 
first of subsequent editions of the 
Yearbook contact either of the 
editors at the following addresses: 


David Dunkerley 
Plymouth Polytechnic 
School of Behavioural 


Published by 
Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd 








Contemporary Europe 


Social Structures and Cultural Patterns 
EDITED BY 
SALVADOR GINER and MARGARET SCOTFORD ARCHER 
University of Lancaster and University of Warwick 

This book is a pioneering collection of transnational studies. The contributors 
examine a rapidly changing European society which exhibits many new 
features while retaining some of its old patterns; the converging trends within 
nations; the still distinct national characteristics and the conflicts, political 
institutions, and cultural trends which page Europe of the late 1970s. 
International Library of Sociology 0 7100 X (cloth) 8926 0 (paper) 

£8.50, paper £4.95 


Israel: Pluralism and Conflict 


SAMMY SMOOHA 
University of Halfa, Israel 
Foreword by Professor Leo Kuper 
Israel has two conflicting Images: one as a unique Jewish state based In history, 
and the other as an artificial entity which has no right to exist. Dr Smooha 
attempts to develop an approach which avolds the pitfalls of both perspectives 
by focusing on varlous aspects of pluralism and Inequality, and their repercus- 
sions for inter-group conflict and national Integration. 
International Library of Sociology 0710085117 £12.50 


The Working Class in 
Welfare Capitalism 


WALTER KORPI 
Professor of Social Policy, Swedish Institute for Social Research 
An advanced Industrial society with an economy based on private ownership, 
and with a social democratic government In office for over forty years, 
Sweden provides a unique test case for the diverging theories on the working 
class. Professor Korpl’s analysis of work, unions and politics in Sweden Is of 
central relevance to all capitalist Industrial countries. 


International Library of Sociology 07100 88485 £9.50 x 


Philosophy of Money 
GEORG SIMMEL 
Translated by Tom Bottomore and David Frisby 
Introduction by David Frisby 
Publication of a translation of Simmel’s Philosophie des Geldes, first published in 
Berlin in 1907, is long overdue. It has been a neglected work partly because it, 
and Simmel’s work as a whole, is not easily compartmentalised and has equal 
relevance for both philosophers and social sclentists. The appearance of an 
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English version of this classic will seriously challenge many accepted assump- D 


tions about, and interpretations of, Simmel’s work as a whole, 
0 7100 88744 £1250 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 
39 Store Street, London WC! 
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The Privatised: World 
ARTHUR BRITTAN 
University of York 


Unemployment and the economic crisis are the brutal facts of life In the everyday world 
around us, For many the only retreat from this Is to the privatised world of the suburbs, 
middle-class housing estates and high rise developments—a separate world in which the 
Individual often feels trapped and politically impotent. This study is a critique of the 
humanist response to the experience of privatisation in advanced industrial socleties. 

_, International Library of Sociology £5.50, paper £2.75 


Phenomenology and the Social World 


The Philosophy of Merleau-Ponty and Its Relation to the Social Sciences 
LAURIE SPURLING 


This is the first of the few books in English on Merleau-Ponty’s philosophy actually to locate 
his phenomenological approach within contemporary Anglo-American philosophy and 
social sclence, and to show how phenomenology seeks to unite the two disciplines, rather 
than define them as mutually exclusive domains of knowledge. International Ubrary of 
Sociology : 9 


The Ways Out 


Utopian Communal Groups in an Age of Babylon 
JOHN R. HALL 
University of Missouri, Columbia 


John Hall has lived in and visited many different types of communal groups. His comparative 
study of communal groups in contemporary America represents a particularly successful 
and enlightening approach to the subject. His perspactive Is phenomenological and his 
argument is that contemporary communalists stand In relation to collectivism much as early 
Protestants stood In relation to individualism—as self-proclaimed pioneers of the new age. 
International Library of Sociology £6. 


x 


e Issues in Social Policy 
KATHLEEN JONES, JOHN BROWN 
AND JONATHAN BRADSHAW 


University of York 


Designed as a basic textbook for social administration students, this book looks at some of 
. the main policy issues now under discussion. The authors see the academic study of issues in 

social policy as crucial to clear thinking and effective action. 0 7100 8972 4 (cioth) 8973 
(paper) £5.95, paper £3.25 
ca 


c. Routledge & Kegan Paul 


39 Store Street, London WC! 


New Books 


Alcoholism and Its Treatment in Industry 
Edited by Carl J. Schramm 


to the very large cost in lost productivity.and health 

, government, f, soplavers, and. inbor unions 

become increasingly i interested in setting up in 

industry. This is the first general reference ek wae Rane or those 
involved in planning such programs. 


191 pages, £8.50 


Too Great Expectations 
The Academic Outlook of Young Children 
Doris R. Entwisle and Leslie Alec Hayduk 


Children’s expectations for themselves and others’ expectations for them 
are crucial to their i d 


ons develop. They suggest 
to enable the pupil to his aspitatiare mto line With 


208 pages, £9.00 


Social Development in Childhood 
Day-Care Programs and Reszarch 
Edited by Roger A, Webb 


Does being reared in day-care centers affect children adversely? The con- 
tributors to this volume present a substantial body of research findings to 
indicate that this early does indeed cause 
the child’s adjustment. They 
also explore the application of role to social development and the 
relation between social and intellectual lopment, 
195 pages, Cloth £8.75, Paper £2.50 


Ethnic Leadership in America 
Rieck Scart 
character and role of ethnic leaders who 


224 pages, £9.00 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY PRESS p 
2-4 Brook St., London Wi i 
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Routledge Journals 


ETHNIC AND RACIAL 
STUDIES 


A new International journal of ethnic, cultural and race relations 


Editors: 


John Stone, Fellow of St Antony's College, Oxford, and Research 
Officer in Race Relations at the University of Oxford 

Norman Fainstein, Department of Urban Affairs and Policy Analysis, 
New School for Social Research 

Susan Fainscein, Pepe! roan: of Urban Planning, Rutgers University 
Henri Glordan, Ecole des Hautes Etudes en Sciences Sociales 


Contents of Volume 2 Number | January 1979 


Herbert J. Gans Symbolic ethnicity: the future of ethnic groups 
and cultures in America 

Anthony D. Smith Towards a theory of ethnic separatism 

Herbert Tingsten National self-examination 

Alex Weingrod Recent trends in israeli ethnicity 

Kenneth Prandy Ethnic discrimination in employment and housing 

: from the 1966 British census 

Dafna Nundi izraeli Ethnicity and industrial relations: an Israeli 
factory case stud 

Leonard B, Glick A comment on ‘Colonialism and ethnicity’ (Ethnic 
and Racial Studies vol | no 1). A reply by Malcolm 
Cross 


Short reviews 


Volume 2 Number 2 April 1979—Special Issue 
Internal colonialism in comparative perspective 


Editorial matters—articles, books for review and other contributions may 
be sent to any one of the editors. 

ETHNIC AND RACIAL STUDIES !s published four times a year— 
January, April, July and October. 

The annual subscription rate for Volume 2, 1979 is £9.00 (US $18.00); 
£6.00 for BSA members, $12.00 for ASA members. Subscription orders and 
requests for further information should be sent to: 


Journals Manager, Routledge Journals, 
Broadway House, Newtown Road, 
Henley-on-Thames, Oxon RG9 IEN, England 


ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL 


39 Store Street. London WCi 





The Politics of Legitimacy | 


Struggles in a Belfast Community 


FRANK BURTON 
The City University, London 





Much has been written about the contemporary troubles in Northern Ireland, 
but this book is unusual in that it is the first study of a community In present- ~, 
day Belfast to take an ethnographic approach. The author’s main concern Is to 
explain the existence of IRA ideology and politics in terms of the social and į 
historical conditions of the Northern Irish society. International Library of 
Sociology 0 7100 8966 X £6.95 


Social and Cultural Change 


in Contemporary Wales 


EDITED BY GLYN WILLIAMS 
University of Wales i 





Relevant studies of society and culture In Wales have been few. This re ligt A 
of papers is the result of an SSRC conferénce aimed at overcomif.¢ this ! 
deficiency by drawing together the results of recent research on Wales in many *! 
different disciplines. A pattern of relative social deprivation Is outlined and 
such symptons‘of this as second home ownership, school closure, economic . 
peripheralism and inadequate social services are discussed. 0 7100 8864 7 


£5.95 Ree . 
w Juti 


Classes, Strata and Power 


WLODZIMIERZ WESOLOWSKI 


Professor of Sociology, Institute of Philosophy and Sociology, 
. University of Warsaw 


Translated with an Introduction by George Kolankiewicz 


When this book first appeared In Poland iñ 1966, It initiated a series of | 
productive research projects on social stratification. Professor Wesolowski 4 
examines Marx’s theory of class domination in a capitalist society ahd’ ' a 
compares it-with other non-Marxist theories .of social stratification which are i 
current among Western sociqlogists. International Library of Sociology & 
O 7100 8845 0 £6.95 ¢ 


ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL 


39 Store Street, London WC! 


